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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1934. 

l«t, Gandhi and tho Socialists M. Gandhi attended a conference of the OongresB 
Socialists of Gujerat in the Harijan Ashram, Sabarraathi. M. Gandhi said that 
he welcomed the formation of a Socialist Party within the Congress while objecting 
to its programme. He said that if a class struggle implicated violence it was 
certainly against the present creed of the Congress but if the Congress Socialists 
accepted non-violence he had no objection to Congressmen participating in such a 
struggle. Gandhiji added that his agreement to a certain extent with the idea 
of divesting vested interests did not mean the confiscation of private property. 
He advised the Socialists to organise the masses and added that the Socialists’ 
programme should be educative. 

2!!id[. Sir IL Gidney^s advice to Anglo-Indians Addressing a meeting of the members 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association at Doveton College, 
Madras Sir Henry Gidney asked them to realise that they were sons and daughters 
of India which was their home. He exhorted them to cultivate friendly feeling 
towards their Indian fellow-countrymen and to give up their present superiority 
complex. They had unfortunately been living a life of unreality, he said, thinking 
that because they had descended from the British they occupied a favoured 
position. He advised them to give up this idea and live on friendly terms with 
Indians. 

4tls. Mr. BJmlabhai DesaVs election tour] in the South s— Mr, Bhulabhai Desai, 
General Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Board, i arrived in Madras on a'^pro- 
paganda tour of the South in connection with the coming election to the Assem- 
bly. He conferred with the Congress workers in. the city regarding the programme 
for an effective election campaign. He addressed a very largely attended public 
meeting at the Tilak Ghat in the evening when he urged the necessity for unity. 
Mr, C. Bajagopalachariar also addressed the meeting and appealed to the people 
to vote for candidates of the Congress, The same night Mr. Bhulabhai left for 
Trichinopoly where he opened the Swadeshi Exhibition. Mr. Bhulabhai then 
motored to Madura where he addressed a public meeting. He returned to Trichy 
and thence to Coimbatore. He returned to Madras on 8th July. He met the mem- 
bers of the Selection Committee and the members of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board and discussed selection of candidates. Mr. Bhulabhai addressed a public 
meeting m the evening at the High Court Btach when he appealed to the 
electorate to vote only for the Congressmen. Mr. Desai addressed a largely attended 
students’ meeting at the Gokhale Hall and left for Bombay the next morning. 

Sib. Sanatanist clash with Eeformers A clash between Banatanists and Ee- 
formers occurred at a crowded meeting at Ajmere.which was addressed by Gandhiji, 
Banatanists, including Pandit Lalnath, staged a black-fiag demonstration which 
led to a clash with tne Eeformers, in the course of which Pandit Lalnath was 
in|ured. This occurred before the arrival of Gandhiji who on learning of the in- 
cident expressed profound sorrow for what had happened. He announced that 
he would have to do penance on account of this use of violence. 

Communal Eeservatim in the Services:— -A Home Department resolution 
annouiiced the adoption of new rules for improving the position of the Muslims 
In the services and providing reservations for other minorities. The new rules 
related only to direct recruitment and not recruitment by promotion which would 
contlnua to bo made as at present solely on merit. The rulesfapplied /to 'Ihe' I. 0. 
Central Services (Class 1 and 2} and Subordinate Services under the Government 
of India but did not apply to servkes'ln, Burma, All railw«yiservi,ce» were., also 
inciudedt 

4 
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7l!s. Mahatma Qandhi^s Fast :—Mahatma Gandhi commenced one week's fast at 
6 A, M. after prayers at Wardha Ashram. After taking miik and fruit juice 
in the morning, Mahatma Gandhi announced commencement of the fast which 
he had resolved to undertake as penance for the acts of violence committed on 
the Sanatanists at Ajmer. The fast would last seven'.days and^terminate at 6 in the 
nooraing of August 14 next. Before commencing the fast Mahatmaji attended the 
morning prayers when he explained to the Ashramites the circumstances which 
led to £is decision to fast and exhorted them to devote the whole week to greater 
self-introspection and self-purification. He felt that the prayers of cveryono 
would help him through the fast, 

9th. Industries Conference at Simla -The sixth Industrirs Oonference opened at 
Simla under the Chairmanship of Sir Frank Noyce. Ministers and DirectorB of 
Industries from the provinces and a few Indian States were present besides 
perts. The proceedings were not open to the Press. The main object of the Con- 
ference was to discuss the scheme of various Provincial Governments for the deve- 
lopment of the handloom and weaving industry for which the Government of 
India had set apart Bs. 5 lakhs annually for five years and schemes for research 
in BerieuUural industry for which Bs, 1 lakh had been set apart annually for fiyo 
years, 

I3th. Gandhiji^a Advice to Student Community ‘'Service to Harijans bo your 
foremost duty. Never treat them with contempt, they are your brothers. Try to 
remove their disabilities as far as possible. The poison of uutouchability, handed 
down from generations, is eating into the vitals of the Hindu nation and should 
be discarded for good. The Hindu and his Dharraa are deteriorating. Check the 
forces of disintegration and work for Hindu solidarity. If the Harijan dies, the 
whole Hindu Dharma perishes .’'—Thus said Mahatmaji addressing the Lahore 
students on their duty at a crowded meeting where he was presented with purses 
and addresses by them. Continuing he said Tf theyjwaat to know God, they 
must learn to sacrifice. To serve the lowly is to serve God, The ultimate goal of 
education is not merely passing examinations, but service to the poor and the 
downtrodden which alone lead to salvation,’' Concluding, Mahatmaji exhorted the 
students to use swadeshi goods and never to deceive them by using foreign cloth. 

14th. 8m* Amrit KouFs resolve to fast unto Death:-— 8m* Amrit Kour, wife of 
Jamait Bingh took grim resolve to fast unto death if Bombay women ana men did 
not respond sufficiently te her appeals for clothes for the women in Assam who 
had suffered much. Bhe explained that more than 20,000 women of Assam were 
going about practically naked and that the sufferings of Assam were greater than 
those of Bihar, 

ISth. Government and Congress Funds .-—Replying to a question of Mr. 0. P. Bingh 
regarding the funds and property of the Congress seized by the Government 
and the question of their return, Sir Harry Haig stated in the Assembly that 
no action was contemplated in respect of funds and movable properties forfeited 
to the Government. Immovable property taken possession of under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act will be returned when the 
notification under Section 17-A of the Act ceases to be in force. 

16th. Flood havoc in North Bihar .-—Incessant rains resulted in the rising of the 
rivers in North Bihar. The countryside and several important roads in the 
districts of Muzaffarpur, Ohamparan, Chapra and Lharbhanga were submerged. 
The recent earthquake, it was stated, had changed the course of many of the 
rivers, contributing to the seriousness of the floods. The flood level in Motihari 
was stated to be higher than the highest level ever recorded there. Vigorous steps 
were being taken by officials and the Bihar Central l^elief Committee to deal 
with the situation. 

i7lth. AlUgaiiom of Midnapop Officiah' misconduct refuted Bir Harry Haig, 
the Home Member, placed on the table of the Assembly a statement on tlia 
enquiries bj authorities into the allegations against the conduct of 

troops and civil officials m Midnapore. The statement denied the allegation that 
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teacliers mid siudoots were compelled to appear against their will to greet troops 
and in no case had any teacher been deprived of his grant-in-aid on account of 
his abseiice from such festivities. The allagation that "Congressmen were fiogged 
and the members of their families roughly handled If they refused to salute the 
Union Jack was also denied. 


22nd. Tributes to the late Jfr. Sen Gupta : — Glowing tributes to the memory of 
late Bfr. J. M* Sen Gupta were paid by Congress leaders at a mammoth public 
meeting held at Madras in connection with his death anniversary. Mr. 
K. Nageswara Eao Panlulu presided. Mr. Bhiilabhai Desai referred to the ser- 
vices rendered to the country and the sactiSces fmade by Mr. Sen Gupta and 
appealed to those, present to emulate his example. “If work is done in that 
spirit'’, Mr. Dsasi concluded, “the world will soon seo a great race and nation 
raised to the height which it deserves*’. 

Maliatmaji an the impllcaUom of the Flarijmi :~"Speaking at a 

public meeting l^’at Cawnpore, Mahatmaji referred to the implications of the 
Harijan movement. It is limited to the removal of the feeling of superiority and 
inferiority, he said, and has nothing to do with inter-dining and in ter- marriage. 
They ar(3 matters of individual choice. The movement claims for Harijans the 
same social, civictand religious rights as belong to any other Hindus. Eegar- 
ding the question of iemple-entry, Gandhijf added that no temple was sought to 
be opened for Harijans except with the full consent of those who attended that 
temple for worship. 

Muslim Unity Board on Communal unity -The election manifesto of the 
All-India MiiHlitn Unity Board issued to the Press emphasized the existence of 
complete unity between the various communities in India as the condition prece- 
dent to the attainment of freedom for the country and enumerated the efforts 
made by it to bring about harmony of views among Indians on political ques- 
tions. The Board said the manifesto shall continue its efforts in this direction 
with a view to ultimately securing for India the right of making her own 
constitution. The manifesto enioined on all members of the Board (1) to stand 
by the Coramiinal Award in the absence of any other constitutional scheme 
acceptable to all the communities concerned ; (2) to endeavour to achieve poli- 
tical and economic freedom for the country; (3) to introduce or support such 
legislation as will create harmonious relation between labour and capital, land- 
lords and tenants and relieve unemployment and, (4) to protect Islamic 
Bhariat from legislative inroads and oppose such measures as might interfere with 
it and eonsuH, tllemas on religious matters arising in legislatures and act accordin- 
gly. As regards the White Paper the manifesto said that the Board was at one 
withother political organizations that its provisions fell far short of legitimate aspira- 
tions of the country and, therefore, it was totally unacceptable to Muslims. The 
manifesto in conclusion appealed to all Muslims voters to cast their votes in 
favour of Board’s nominees, 

23rd. Ban on Communist Associations The Government of India issued a 
notification declaring the Communist Party of India, its committees and branches 
to be unlawful associations within the meaning of Part 2 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908. The reason for the ban was stated fo be that the 
association and its branches had for their object ioterferenee with the adminis- 
tration of law and constituted a danger to pxiblie peace. 

Mrs» Amrii Kuar^s fast for Suffering Assam Sisters Srlmat! Amtit JKuar 
wife of S.irdar Jaraiat Biiigh started fast , unto death from to-day as a protest 
against what she cailed the indifference of India towards thousands of flood- 
miftmm in Aseaiu. Bho broke fast on the next morning' on the request fof Mr. 
K, Ft Nariman and Mr, Abid Ally, who assured her that the Congress.. Worilug 
Oommitiee would issue an all-India appeal for help ior ' Assam in. 'her. 
distress. 

24lk Congress Soemlist At a meeting. of , the Madras ‘Oon^i^,|8* 

Socialist Group It was resolved that- the association should consist 'of '•Socialists 
who were Congress members of • the city of Madras and That the group should act 
as an affilmiing inatflutlon for Socialist Oongresstnen' of Ofber , centres of the 
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Madraa presidency. The object of the group was stated to bo the conversion of 

the Congress institution in the presidency to the Socialistie programme. Ihe 
group accept that political independence of India is indispensable in order to 
achieve Socialism and therefore will co-operate with the Congress in its fight for 
national freedom and will be subject to general Congress discipline for that 

28tb. Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Amy resign : —Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board resigned from that Board. The reason for 
taking such a step was the.deciaion of the Board noUto change its original decision 
over the resolution passed by the Congress Working Committee on the <pestiou of 
the- Communal Award. Pandit Malaviya insisted that the Award should be 
dofinitely rejected and was not prepared for a compromise over the matter which, 
according to him, involved a vital principle. Moulana Abui Elalam Azad was 
elected President of the Parliamentary Board. The Board then adopted ihe election 
manifesto after which Gandhiji made a moving speechiin support of the manifesto. 
The manifesto appealed to the voters of the Legislative Assembly to vote 
for the Congress candidates at the ensuing elections. The Congress candidates, 
said the manifesto, will not only fight for the rejection of the White Paper and 
for the acceptance of the Constituent Assembly, but also for the repeal of all 
repressive laws and Ordinances passed with the help of the elected members’ votes 
to meet the Congress non-violent non -cooperation movement. *Tt will also be 
their duty,” continued the manifesto, ’To demand an impartial scrutiny of the 
methods adapted by the Bengal Government to meet terrorism, and to take 
measures to give effect to public opinion in regard to them,” 

31«t Inauguration of the Indian Academy of Science : — The Indian Academy of 
Science was inaugurated by Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, at Bangalore. 
There was a large and representative gathering including scientists from all parts 
of India. Sir Mirza Ismail, in the course of his speech, said that India’s new 
position in international sciei^ce demanded the foundation of a permanent central 
institution charged with the functions of representing Indian scientific opinion 
as a whole, of safeguarding the position of research and of offering rciiablo 
guidance in scientific matters, 

Aney-Malaviya Formed a New Party Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 
formed a new party under the name of the Nationalist Party, which differed 
from the Congress, mainly in this that, while the Congress Party would concentrate 
the attention of voters on the rejection of the White Paper, the Nationalist 
Party would direct its attack both on White Paper and the Communal Award, 
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6 tli. Assembly passes the Detenus Bill The Legislative Assembly passed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill by 54 votes to B4. Mr. Bhagatram Puri, 
recording 25 protest against the Bill, contended that terrorism wab but a passing 
phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life and so such legislation should 
not be given a permanent lease of life, Mr. B. Das attributed terrorism to acute 
unemployment. Dewan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar, on behalf of the 
Independents, said that his party would vote against the measure as Government 
was not prepared to limit the life of the Bill to three years. The Home Member, 
replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Government to make powers 
permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily remain on the statute 
book for ever. So long as there was terrorist danger, this valuable weapon would 
be available for use and it could be repealed when terrorism was brought 
under control 

Ilh, Ma>hatma)i^ s Fast :—Gandhiji commenced his seven days’ fast at 6 a.m. at 
the Satyagraha Ashram at Wardfaa, Addressing a few Ashramites who had 
gathered round him, Gandhiji said that the removal of untouchabillty was 
impossible without self-lntrospeclion' and self-purification. Mahalmaji said that 
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the Ail-IncUa tour fend been a strain and fee was coiiHciouB that fee was weak. 
Ho added that the fast would be trying and asked tfeoso assembled to pray, to 
God to grant feim strength to get tferoagfe the ordeal Doctors tried to perstade 
CTaodliiji to postpone "the fast for a week so tfeat feis general condition might 
inipro?e but Gandhlji said the decision was irrevocable. ^ 

*‘J am in no hurry to fmd myself in prison^^ In an Interview t0j‘,|Wpmen, 
after the termination of feis Hsrijan tonr and feis self-imposed 'i^mptfoo, 
Gandfeip stated that fee was in no fetirry to find himself behind bars. 

“On the contrary”, he said, shall try to avoid it to the best of 
He proposed to devoto himself to the coniinnation of the Harijan work and the 
rest of the constructive programme of the Congress. He added that freedom 
through non«vio!cnt means could be achieved only if the workers devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to such constructive work. 

8th. Malamja-Aney Campaign against the Oomrmmal A?.vard Pandit Bialaviya 
and Mr. Aoey, in the course of a statement regarding the proposed formation 
of a Nationalist Party, said that in view of the grave national importance of the 
qiicBtion of the country’s attitude towards the Communai Award they had 
decided to secure a hearing for what they believed to be the correct national 
and rational view, both in the country and in the legislatures. To carry out 
this object, they proposed to form a Nationalist Party to organise a campaign 
throughout the country against the Communal Award as well as the White Paper 
and to set up in each province a certain number of such candidates for election 
to the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership of the 
Party would be open to ail Indians regardless of caste or creed and the party would 
work on strictly national lines and would co-operate in any endeavour to bring 
about an agreed solution of the communal problem. The party did not approve 
of legislative interference in matters of religion. 

Congress Election Campaign Mr* C. Eajagopalachariar and some other 
prominent Congress leaders addressed a large gathering at “Gandhi Vanam”, 
Madras and appealed to the people to support the candidates of the 
Congress in the ensuing elections to the Assembly. BIrs. Bukmani Lakshmi- 
pathi, who presided, expressed the hope that the voters would give proof of 
their patriotism and their abiding loyalty to the Congress. Mr. S. Satyamurthi 
said that he stood before them as a eandidace chosen by the Gongresa and 
requested them to give their votes in his favour on behalf of the Congress. 

9lL Sanatanists^ Eieetion Manifesto The All-India Banatanlst Election Board 
Issued its election manifesto. The Sanatanists’ programme included, among 
others, the eecuilng of statutory guarantees, of n m-iaterlerence by the State 
in the religious and socio-religious beliefs and practices, opposing all move- 
ments, activities and measures of an anarchical or communistic nature, opposing 
the Communal Award and Poona Fact. 

Walk-oui in Surma Comncil The Governor of Burma refused sanction 
to Ifeo motion of “no-eonfidcnce” against the President of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council The Governor, in feis ' message to the Counoil, said that it was 
inadvisable to remove the • President. Sir 'Oscar 'de Glanville, on such flimsy 
grounds disclosed in the members’ speeches. After the message was read out 
in the Council, U Baw brought,. ...a motion that the business' of the House be ' 
adjourned lo enable members to discuss outside the situation arising out of the' 
Governor's decision. The Fresldeut' 'rUM out the motion whereupon all Bur- 
mese members except seven , walked' ' out' as 'a protest against the ruling. - Dis- 
orderly seeiies were witnessed on the.ne^t'day when the Council was discussing 
II iioii-official resolution. U. Baw stood 'up "in the middle of the discussion and 
wauled to read a letter to the Presid'ent who asked him not. to Interrupt the, 
proceedings. Bui U. Saw read, the : 'letter which called upon the President to 
resign* Some European and, Indian members and the pj®.cial bloc prolWod , 
againsfc this while the Burmese : members banged the tables and'shoiited,^,T-Th@, 
Prosidcnl asked the intermpiers to go' oufc and they were follow'ed by,iiiier, 
Burmese members also excepting hine*. , - . . ; , i'. 

I life. Bengal Minim the Oommuml 'Award .publie ' 

Iho Alherl Hail, Caloulls, under the ausplw ol^lh© Bengal., Piroyiuwh,,^|4U . 
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Sabfas the resolution of the Oongress Working Committee on the Communal 
Award was discussed. The meeting adopted a resolution deploring the decision 
ot the Congress Working Committee and the Congresss Farlimeatary Board in rela- 
tion to the Award and reiterating its opposition to the spie as autl-uationalj 
undemocratic and unjust. Further, the meeting expressed its appreciation of the 
boii’ stand taken by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. M. B. Aney in the matter of Con- 
gresf forking Committee's decision on the Communal Award. 

18lh. Na>tionalist Party Gonfere^ice The Conference convened by Pandit Bladan 
Mohan Malaviya to usher into existence a now party to be known as the Nation- 
alist Party to fight the Congress candidates in the fortbeomiog^ Assembly 
election met in Calcutta under Pandit Malavlya’s presidentship at the 
Mohan Library Hall. In his welcome address, Acharya P. 0. Bay, Presi- 
ileiit of the Beception Committee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Cooference 
would be a party within the sheltering bosom of Indian National CongresB, In 
his presidential address, Pandit Blalaviya dwelt on the evils of separate electorate 
and emphasised the objection to the Oomraiinal Award. Bepiying to a queBtioo 
from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party within the 
Congress, the President said that it was a ditlicult question to answer. If need 
be bis party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men who 
did not entirely subscribe to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the object of the Congress. 

21sl. Mettur Project Inauguration The Cauveri-Mettur irrigation project was in- 
augurated by His Exceliency Sir George Stanley. The scheme consists of a dam 
which is the largest in the world and which forms a reservoir to store the Hood 
waters of the Cauveri and supply water to the delta as and when necessary. 
The reservoir, besides henefitting the ryots of the Tanjore district by ensuring 
a steady supply of water provides for the irrigation of a new area of 301,000 acres 
in the Tanjoro district, The function commenced with the Chief Engineers 
statement giving the history and particulars of the work. 

22nd. Madras District Political Qonference Madras District Political Confer- 

ODCQ which met at the “Congress Mandap’^ Eoyapettah in the city, under the 
presidentship of Mr. T. B. Avanasilingam Ohettier of Coimbatore, passed a num- 
ber of resolutions. Mr. S. Satyamurthi moved a resolution which welcomed the 
decisions of the A. I. C. 0. and Working Committee passed at Patna, Wardha, 
Bombay and Benares and called upon all Congressmen in the city of Madras to 
do all in their power to give efiect to them. The resolution was passed unani- 
mously. Mr. N. B. Varadachari’s resolution appealing to the citizens of Madras 
to support the Congress in all its endeavours in the national cause and to vote 
for the Congress candidates in the ensuing elections was also passed. Mr. C, 
Bajagopalachariar then moved a resolution appealing to all Congressmen in the 
city and mofussil to make a strenuous and united endeavour to secure the 
unqualified support of the electorate and the successful return of the Congress 
candidates in the Province. Then, resolutions condemning the Ottawa Agreement, 
pleading for support to Swadeshi and urging that khadi should receive unquali- 
fied preference were also passed. 

23rd. Govemme^tt oppose Temple-Entry Bill In the Assembly Mr. 0. S. Banga 
Aiyar moved that his Temple-entry Bill be referred to a select committeo and, 
in doing so, condemned the Congress and Oorigressmen and said that they had 
betrayed the cause of the Hanjans. The Bill was vehemently opposed by the 
Eaja of Kollengode who characterised it as dangerous, obnoxious and deserving 
of summary rejection. He quoted copious extracts from opinions received on 
the Bill from various Provincial Governments to support his costenlion. Bir 
Mahomed Yakub, while expressing heartfelt sympathy with the object of the 
Bill, opposed it on the ground that the Assembly consisting of members ol 
various religions should not pass legislation on religious matters. Baja Bahadur 
Kdshnamachariar contributed his own quota of arguments on behalf of the 
Sanafcanists. Sir Henry Craik, explaining the attitude of the Government in 
regard to the Bill, said that the Government opposed the Bill on a matter of 
principle and on the ground that the measure was impracticable and likely to 
lead to serious disturbance. The Bill, if enforced, would mean a serious invasion 
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ol pri?ate rights. That was the opinion of several Provincial Governments. 
Sir Henry, in conclusion, advised reformers to employ methods of persuasion 
and not to force upon the country an irritating measure. Sir N. N. Sircar, 
the Law Member, appealed to Mr. Eanga Aiyar to withdraw his Bill, as in 
matters of social reform the minority should try to convince and convert the 

majority to their views. Mr. Eanga Aiyar withdrew his motion in view of the 

opposition to the Bill. 

Bocial Reform Conference at Tricky The First Tamil Nadu Social 

Eeform Conference was held at Triehinopoly, Dr. P. Varadarajulii Naidu 

presiding. Mr. N. Sankaran, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcom- 
ing the delegates, pleaded for compulsory elementary education, widow re-mar- 
riage and temperance. The President, in his address, pleaded for equal rights 
to men and women in matters of education, right to property and other rights. 
Untoachabiiity, ho said, should be made a criminal offence. The Conference 
passed a number of resolutions demanding equal rights for members of all 
communities in public choultries, streets, tanks, places of worship, remarriage 
ol widows and demanding the extension of the Brothels Act to the whole 
ol India. ■ 

25t!i, Demand for the release of Mr, Sarat Bose Unequivocal condemnation of 
the principle of detention without trial was expressed at a crowded public meet- 
ing at Calcutta. After protesting against the continued incarceration of Mr. Barat 
Bose without cause and without trial, the meeting demanded his unconditional 
and immediate release or his trial. Eumar Bhiva Shekareshwar Boy, ex- 
Minister, Bengal Government, presided. This demand for the release of Mr. Sarat 
Bose was followed by a resolution of the Calcutta Corporation which 
expressed its disapproval of the continued detention of Mr. Bose, 

28lh. Eqi^al Status for Indian Officers in the Army .'—During the discussion on 
the Army Bill in the Assembly, Sir Abdur Bahim moved an amendment that 
“the status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and 
precedence of Indian Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army shall be the 
same as that of British Officers in the Indian Army in units and formations.” 
The Government contended that the motion was not in order since the amend- 
ment in question sought to amend the British Army Act, an Act of Parliament 
and that under Section 65 of the Government of India Act the Indian Legisla- 
ture could not take into consideration any motion which sought to amend an 
enactment by the Parliament. The President overruled the Government’s objec- 
tion and held that the amendment was in order. He held that according to 
Section G5 of the Government of India Act the Indian Legislature had power to 
make laws for the Officers etc., in Hia Majesty Indian Forces, the expression 
Indian Forces connoting both Indian and British officers sierviag in the Army 
in India. The President also held that the Bill before the House created a new 
class of officers which comprised both Indians and Britishers, and therefore the 
House had per se jurisdiction to legislate in regard to both classes of officers. 

29th. iJ. E, the Viceroy'^ s address to the Central Legislature 'H, E. the 
Viceroy addressed the members of the Central Legislature, After surveying 
the work done during the past year and the economic and political 
condition of the country at the present time, the Viceroy urged friendly co- 
operation between all classes of political thought in the country and devote 
themselves to the solution of the various problems before the country. His 
Excellency then referred to the celebration, next year, of the 25th anniversary 
of the Accession to the Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor and hoped 
that the princes and people of India would join in celebrating the occasion in a 
most fitting manner. Regarding the reforms scheme, His Excellency said that 
it was not possible for him to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Select Committee was likely to contain. The general impre- 
ssion, His Excellency added, gathered during his short stay in England was 
full of goodwill and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians in regard 
to their political advance* His Excellency assured the members of the Legislature 
that when the Reforms Bill 'was passed into law, no timC'Wonld 
carrying into effect the Intentions 'of .Parliament as expressed Ihe 

Viceroy, In conclusion, stressed on the -need for Inda"Briti6h.cQ-bperaMon, 
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Navy Bill Passed :-The Legislative Assembly passed the Indian Navy (Disci- 
pline) Bill. Colonel Lnmby, moving for consideration of the Bill, said that tha 
effect of the Bill would be indirectly to increase the status and efficiency of the 
service. As regards Indian isatiou, he said,Jhat recruitment would be regulated 
in the proportion of one Indian to two British officers. 

Liberals condemn White Paper -.—The Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India met at the “Leader’’ office, in Allahabad, under the 
presidentship of Mr. J. N. Basu. The Oouncil passed a resolution requestiog 
the President and the General Secretaries to publish tracts with a view to 
influence the electorate of the Legislative Assembly on the most important public 
issues before the electorate. The council laid special emphasis on the resolu- 
tions passed at the session of the Liberal Federation at Calcutta in April 1930, 
expressing disappointment at the White Paper, Resolutions were also adopted 
strongly protesting against the recent legislation passed by the Zanzibar Legisla- 
tive Oouncil which deprived the Indian community of existing rights and 
adversely affected Indian interests, and urging the Government of India to pre- 
vent by every means in their power the injustice to the Indian community 
in Zanzibar, 

Agra Hindus^ grievances A memorial signed by nearly 11,000 Hindu citizens 
of Agra submitted to H. E. the Governor of U. P. urging His Excel- 
lency's intervention in the anti-Namaz dispute and requesting His Excellency to 
see that the law is enforced without distinction of caste or creed. In the course 
of the memorial, the signatories stated that the order of the District Magistrate 
imposing restrictions regarding the time of Arati had so emboldened Mahome- 
dans that they now demand change in the time of Arati in the various temples 
in Agra and in case of non-compliance threaten to use force. Even Muslims 
saying prayers in their own houses ask for the stoppage of Arati until their 
prayers are finished, and music in Hindu houses far away from mosques has 
been interfered with. 

Slsl. The Assembly Gommiitee^s Report on the Ottawa Agreement was presented 
to the Assembly. The Report appended to it a minute of dissent by Sir Abdut 
Rahim and Mr, K, 0. Neogy and another by Mr. B. Sitarama Eajii. 
The minutes of dissent were much longer than the Report itself. 

The minute of dissent by Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. K. C. Neogy says that 
they are unable to agree with the general trend of the Majority Report or 
accept their main conclusions. Their conclusions are as follows : — (1) “Preferences 
given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural products have not, to any 
extent that matters, helped India to recover her lost ground. On the other hand, 
preferences given by us to the United Kingdom’s imports have adversely affected 
our foreign markets. (2) Heavy deficiency in our exports, which is a most 
disquieting feature of the situation, is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in exports, that there has been in 1933-34, 
as compared with the previous year, is not such as to reassure us that India is 
on a fair way to economic and financial recovery. Having regard to the 
economic policies adopted practically by all other countries, a trade agreement 
on the basis of mutual interests seems to be inevitable. 

Therefore, we recommend to the Government of India that they should take 
immediate steps to come to definite agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries that deal with us including the United Kingdom, so that 
our trade position may be established on a surer basis. The Ottawa Agreement 
should at least be modified to the extent necessitated by such agteements.” 


SEPTEMBER 1934 

4tfc. Die-hard Glee at the Tory Party Fo«j«5f Fproarious scenes were witnessed 
at the Oonserratl7e Party Oonferenoe at Bristol. Sir Henry Page Croft moved 
his resolution on the Government’s India policy. The resolution stated that the 
Conference was prepared to support measures for a greater measure of self- 
Governraent in the Provinces, step by step, but opposed the partnership between 
Britain and India in the Centra! Government, pin amendment was moved that. 
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in view of the decision of the Conference at Birmingham in 1933 that no final 
eonchisioo would be reached tili the Select Committee had made its recommen- 
dations; it was not in the interests of the Party that the Conference should pass 
any resolution. Those who spoke against Bir H. Page Croit^s resolution were 
considerably interrupted. The amendment when put to vote was carried by 
543 votes to 510. Sir H. Page Croft was veiy jubilant over the result and 
declared; in an interview to Reiitor, that the result showed a remarkable increase 
in the number of those who realised the perils of the Indian 
reforms. 

6tk BreaMoton of Compromise Talks at Wardha i-- h\\ of a rapprochment 

between the Congress Parliamentary Board and Pandit Malaviya’s Nationalist 
Party over the forthcoming elections to the Assembly were shattered. The 
Parhamentary Board would now put up their ewn candidates; leaving a few seats 
to the Malaviya group by not opposing their candidates. 


llh* BomMp Muslim Educational Conference : The seventeenth session of the 
Bombay Muslim Educational Conference was held at the Faroon Hail, Poona, 
under the presidentship of Bir Akbar Hydari. In the course of his address, the 
president appealed for communal amity and said that until that problena was 
solved satisfactorily, there could be no security for educational and social pro- 
gress in India. Bpeaking on the basic alms of education, Sir Hydari said that 
the formation of sound character was one of them and for Muslims religious 
instruction was a sin giua non of education from the point of view of character 
building. To secure greater solidarity, he said, a common language was needed 
and Urdu, he added, was admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern 
scientific thought. He urged the need for much greater advance in education 
among the Muslims. He also stressed on the necessity for industrial and techni- 
cal business and secretarial education. 

Sib. Congress Goal of Independence Beiterated The Working Committee of the 
Congress which met at Wardha passed a resolution reiterating the goal of the 
Congress as Poorna Swaraj or complete independence and appealing to all Congress 
men to give effect to the resolutions and instructions that may from time to time 
be issued by the A. 1, 0. G. or the Working Committee. Poorna Swaraj in- 
cluded unfettered national control, among other things, over the army, external 
affairs, fiscal and commercial matters, financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the 
British and complete separation. 

16th. Anti-Terrorist Conference The Anti -Terrorist Conference was held at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. N. Basil. Mr. P. N. 
Tagore, Chairman of the Reception Committee^ opening the Conference, said that 
there was no more effective way of combating terrorism than by laying a broad 
foundation of knowledge concering the duties and obligations of every citizen, 
The president, in his address, appealed for mutual co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the Government, in order that the campaign against terrorism might 
succeed. The Conference condemned terrorism as baneful and against the 
culture and traditions of India. 

i7th. Mahatma explains reason for Eefirement from Congress Mahatma Gandhi 
issued a lengthy statement in the course of which he confirmed the rumour 
that he had contemplated severing all physical connection with the Congress. 
Btating his reasons among other things for the contemplated step which he^ had 
deferred until after the ensuing Bombay session of the Congress, Mahatmaji said 
that there existed fundamental differences of outlook between the Congress intelii- 

f entsia and himself. The upshot of these differences,he declared, had been that they 
,ave ‘sterilized the existing Congress programme, because members who gave their 
lip assent to it without believing in in have naturally failed to reduce it to practice.^^ 
Mahatmaji further stated that although the country had made great strides to- 
wards non-violence, he felt that it had not been ‘unadulterated non-violence in 
thought, word and deed.’' Mahatmaji said that it was now his paramount duty to 
devise ways and means of showing demonstrably to the Government and the 
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terrorists the efficacy of non-violence as a means of achieving the right thing, 

including freedom in every sense of the term. Mahatmaji reiterated his faith 
in removal of untouchability, work for Hindu-Muslim Unity, total prohibitiont, 
hand-spinning and Khaddar, and Swadeshi, which items he included in the next 
programme he would place before the Congress. Finally, Mahatniaji asserted in effect 
that no voluntary organisation can succeed in its purpose without its resolution 
and policies being carried out wholeheartedly by its members, and no leader could 
give a good account of himself if his lead was not faithfully, ungrudgingly and 
intelligently followed. 

29 th. Tamil JSJadti Provincial Conference The thirty-sixth Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Conference was held at Coimbatore, under the presidentship of Mr.E. Eajagopala- 
chariar. Delegates from all the Tamil districts attended. Before the Conference 
began, Mr. Ka'iagopalachari and other Congress leaders were taken in a process- 
ion, and the National Flag was hoisted by Mts* Cousins at the spacious lawn in 
front of the Y. M, C. A, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi opened the Conference. The 
Hon. Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder, Member of the Council of State and Prpident* 
Coimbatore District Board, in his welcome address said that such a nationalist 
party as the Congress was needed in the legislatures to safeguard the rights of 
the masses. He appealed to the electorate to support the Congress and through 
it to show their eagerness for the country's freedom. In his Presidential Address 
Mr. Eajagopalachariar dwelt at length on the constructive programme of the 
Congress and said that the carrying out of the prograname would make the or- 
ganisation once more alive and strong. Eeferring to the question of Gaudhiji's 
retirement from the Congress, the President said the contemplated step would 
strengthen and not weaken the Congress as Gandhiji did not intend to retire from 
politics nor to oppose or diminish the influence of the Congress. He added that 
a compromise might be arrived at by which Gandhiji might be enabled to form 
an organisation inside the Congress along the lines that Gandhiji desired. Mr, 
Eajagopalachariar defended the attitude of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the Communal Award and said that agreement between the different 
communities was the only solution to the problem. He concluded with an appeal 
to all Congressmen to work for the victory of the Congress in the coming 
elections. 

South Indian Liberal Federation The thirteenth confederation of the 
South Indian Liberal Federation held its session at Victoria Public Hail, 
in Madras under the presidency of the Hon, the Eaja of Bobbin, the 
Chief Minister with the Government of Madras. Dewan Bahadur P. T. iCuma- 
raswami Chetty, in his welcome address, referred to the question of the admis- 
sion of Brahmins into the party and said that by the removal of the ban the 
party would be shedding off the one target of accusation which their political 
opponents always aimed at. He then referred to the programme of the Con- 
gress and said that it was impracticable. The President, in the course of his 
address, said that he welcomed the change in the programme of the Congress. 
He next referred to the record of the Justice Party and said that it had demons- 
trated to the world that Indians were capable of managing their own affairs. He 
then stressed on the need for clear-cut party system. Concluding, he appealed 
to the members of the Justice Party to support the party's candidates for the 
elections to the Assembly. The Conference passed a resolution raising the ban 
on the admission of Brahmins into the party and the amendment of the consti- 
tution for the purpose. The question was not discussed at length since an 
agreement had been reached at informal discussions among the 


lit. Cmgms Socialists not to Participate in Sketion Leading Congress Socialists 
held a meeting at Benares and decided not to participate in the Congress in 
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coofeesMiig tlie elections. Mr. Sampumanand presided. ItiVas also resolved thafc 
Sociaiists should decline to be office-bearers of any Congress organisation. The 
formation of the Nationalist Party was coodemiied as commiuialisf and anti- 

■^national.'^ ' ' . 

Mr. Saatri 071 Gmidhiji^e Ptvposals Congress is not meant for saints 

and sages. It is meant for the common men and women,” observed the Bight 
Hon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing the Bombay Young Men’s Hindu Associa- 
tion. Mr. iM. E. Jayakar was in the chair. Mr. Sastri pointed out that the 
proposals of Mahatmap were too rigid for the ordinary run of humanity to 
follow. In his opinion, the spinning franchise would promote hypocrisy and to 
introduce in the Congress creed the words “truthful and non-violent” 
was to lay down a moral obligation which the ordinary Congressman could not 
keep. Blahatmaji’s proposals amounted to closing the doors of the great political 
organisation against thousands of thinking men, honest and sincere patriots. 
Eeplying to Mr. Sastri’s criticism, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, General Secretary of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board, said that Indians would be more content to 
have the madness of Mahatmaji than to have the cold, dispassionate and death- 
like senility of the Liberals. — It was subsequently understood that Gandhiji had 
definitely abandoned the idea of moving any amendment to the Congress cons- 
titution as foreshadowed in his recent statement. He proposed to retire from the 
Congress and not from the country’s politics. 

Oom7mmal Atvard A Bar to SzvaraJ : Malampaj'i’s Firm Declaration :--ln the 
course of an address at Caw n pore, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that 
the Constitution promised by the British was founded on the Communal Award. 
It was not a question of Hindus or of Muslims, but was purely one of Bwaraj. 
The Award had divided the country into any number of electorates and had 
thus delayed Bwaraj indefinitely. Unless, therefore, the Award was rejected in 
toto, no Swaraj was possible. 

Sth. InaiiguratioJi of the Lidian Navy : — The inauguration of the Eoyal^ Indian 
Navy took place at the Royal Indian Marine dockyard, in Bombay, amidst the 
booms of guns aiid in the presence of a large gathering of Naval and Military 
officers. Vice-Admiral Sir H. T. Walwya performed the inauguration ceremony. 
Numerous telegrams of congratulations were received on the occasion. A salute 
of 31 guns fired from the flagships was the last item in the programme. 

7th. ifadraa District Co-opcrativQ Con ferencc The fifth annual session of the 
Madras District Co-operative Conference was held with the Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswami Chettiar in the chair, Mr. A. Sivaranaa Men on. Chairman of 
the Eeception Committee, in the course of his address, pleaded for educating the 
average citizen to take a real interest in the co-operative movement and for evol- 
ving a scheme of reconstruction by which the suffering population would be en- 
abled to find some real relief. The two pressing problems that confront the co- 
operator to-day, Mr. Sivarama Menon said, were the growing unemployment 
and the appalling increase in the indebtedness of the people. He advocated 
the appointment of a committee to take steps to conduct an economic 
survey of the city in order to ascertain the exact extent of indebtedness 
and unemployment. The President, in his address, referred to the deplorable 
condition of the rural population and said that unless Government moved 
in the matter without delay the condition of the^ rural population ^ would 
become irredeemable. Eesolutions were passed requesting the Government to 
take early steps for the starting of a central co-operative College and to cons- 
titute an arbitration board for the city to deal with co-operative disputes. It 
was also resolved to organise a co-operators’ league in each municipal division 
of the city, and to take steps to organise non-credit co-operative societies in the 
city like restaurants, laundries, etc., '' 

Tricky Youths' Conference An appeal to the youth to dedicate themselves 
to the service of the nation was made by Mr, Kama Baj of Virudhunagar, who 
presided over the District National Youth Conference held at Trichioopoly. In 
weicoming the delegates to the conference, Mr# P. M.' Veerapan •esihortea, ,the.; 
youth ’ to accord their lull support- to- -the Congress'; candidates, - The cphler#e@, ; 
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expressed its complete confidence in Mahatma Gandhi and his leadership and 
requested him not to retire from the Congress. An appeal to the nation to work 
the constructive programme of the Congress was also made. 

Bengal Muslim Youth Conference : — Sir Abdur Rahim, who opened the All 
Bengar Muslim Young Men^s Conference at Calcutta, deplored the fact that eminent 
public men like Pandit -.Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force 
the question of Communal Award on the country. Mr. A. K. Fazliii Huq, who 
presided, urged Muslims to work for the economic -uplift of the masses.^ He 
regretted the lack of organisation among Muslims and said that if they dia not 
make themselves fit for the coming changes they would be pushed to the wall 
despite the provisions contained in the White Paper. The^ conference adopted 
resolutions protesting against the anti-Comraunal Award campaign, and'calling up- 
on Muslims not to support any candidate for the Assembly who did not vote 
for Sir Abdur Rahim's amendment to the Army Bill. 

lllh. Mysore Co*operative Conference i — The twenty -first Blysore Provincial Co- 
operative Conference was held at Mysore, under the presidency of Prof. H. L. 
Kaji, Vice-President of the All-India Co-operative Institutes' Association, The 
greatest need of the co-operative movement, said the President, was the education 
of the villager, and he urged co-operative societies to take in hand the question 
of reconstruction of the villages through adult education. Among the resolutions 
passed was one for de-officialisation of the co-operative movement. The con- 
ference favoured the appointment of Honorary Assistant Registrars and 
Honorary Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

2l»t Kerala Provincial Congress Socialist Conference The first session of 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists' Conference was held at Calicut, Mr. 
H., D, Rajah presiding. The conference demanded the immediate release of all 
political prisoners. It reaffirmed the Congress objective of complete independence 
and called upon all Congress Socialists to strive for the establishment of a 
Socialist form of government. The conference did not favour the yarn franchise 
and the present programme of the Congress. In his concluding remarks, the 
president said that they were not an anti-Gandhi party as some thought but they 
felt that Gandhiji was only a historical force and no predominance should foe 
given on the basis of individuality. 

All-India Socialists' Conference The All-India Socialists' Conference held 
its session at Worli, Bombay. The proceedings of the conference were marked 
by novel departure from the conventional practices. The conference had no 
president elected in advance and the delegates were called upon to elect their 
own chairman. Swami Sampurnanand was unanimously elected president. The 
first resolution adopted by the conference affirmed India's goal as complete 
independence-establishment of an independent State wherein power is transferred 
to the producing masses. The programme of the Congress was disapproved. The 
Conference declared its opposition to participation by India in any war in 
which the British Government may be involved. 

25th. Anti-Communal Award Conference The All-India Anti-Communal Award 
Conference was held at the Arya Samaj Pandal, opposite the Congress Nagar, 
in Bombay. Inaugurating the Conference, Pandit Malaviya said that nowhere 
in the world has self-government been reared on the foundations of separate 
electorates. Pandit Malaviya analysed the Award and showed how it was anti- 
national and ininaical to the growth of self-government, in so far as it sought 
to create^ as many as eighteen separate classes. Mr. Ramananda Chatter jee,' in 
his presidential address, said that the communal controversy was of British 
parentage. He refuted Mr. MacDonald's plea for the continuance of separate 
doctorates for depressed classes and separate communal electorates for women. 

' Concluding, Mr. Ohatterjee said that 'true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India's ills. . The Conference passed a resolution 
characterising the Communal Award as anti-national and undemocratic and 
requesting the Congress to reverse, 'f he-. Working Commlttee^s decision on the 
^ Award*- 
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26tli. The Forty-eighth Tniian National Congress :~The forfcy-eigbth session of the 
Indian Naliooal Congress was held ^t Worli, Bombay, three and a half years after 
its last normal session. The Congress Nagar was named Abdul Gaffar Nagar, after 
the veteran Frontier Congressman, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. Nearly 60,000 visitors# 
delegates and Ecception Committee members assembled and volunteers had a 
rather hard time managing the traffic to and from the Congress pandal. Mr# 
Nariman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and then 
decorated Babu Rajendra Prasad with the Presidential badge. In the course of 
his welcome address Mr, Nariman surveyed the activities of the Congress since 
its last normal session. 


27tli. U, P. Wome?i*s Conference : — The eighth United Provinces Women’s Consti- 
tuent Oonfermce was held at Lucknow, the Rani of Sherkot presiding. In her 
presidential address, the Rani pleaded for provision of greater facilities for educa- 
tion of girls and for elevating the status of Indian women in the eyes of the 
law. The conference passed resolutions urging Government to introduce neces- 
sary amendments to the Child Marriage i^,estraint Act so as to make child 
marriages imposaible, demanding that the existing laws regarding women’s rights 
should be so amended as to make them just and equitable, and requesting that 
an All-India Commission be appointed to consider the means to remove the legal 
disabilities of women regarding marriage, inheritance, divorce etc., and requestihg 
the Education Department of the U. P. Government to introduce compulsory 
scientific and temperanca education, 

27tii. Tajnil Nadu Women^s Conference : — The Tamil Nadu Constituent Confer- 
ence of the All-India Women’s Conferenee was held at Kolipatti under the 
Chairmanship of Airs. Nesamani Paul, ex-Municipal Councillor and Secretary of 
the Ladies' Club, Palamcottah. In the course of her speech, the president said 
that the women of India should take a more active part in the public life of the 
country. She pleaded for compulsory education for girls. Then resolutions 
were passed, amongst others, demanding the removal of “disabilities imposed by 
Plindu Law on women, requesting that women should be appointed as jurors 
and assessors in Courts of law and making the penalty clauses in the Child 
Alarriage Restraint Act more stringent, 

SOlh, Mahatma Gandhi 07i Congress Decision : interest in the Congress 
organisation will henceforth be confined to watching from a distance, enforcement 
of principles for which the Qongress stands”— thus said Gandhiji in the course 
of a lengthy statement to the Associated Press. Continuing Mahatmaji said ; 
**If we would be truthful through and through, we should recognise that pre- 
dominant part of the Congress programme has been progressively social, 
moral and economic. And it becomes a powerful programme because 
it is intimately connected with political, that is attainment of freedom of 
the country from the foreign yoke not from foreign friendship that is volun- 
tary intercourse on terms of absolute equality with foreign nations. Let me 
also utter a warning, I hope no one will think that the Khaddar clause and 
the labour franchise clause do not come into immediate operation. They do. I 
plead guilty of negligence in that I had not in the past insisted on these things 
so as to make them a condition precedent to the launching out of Civil Dis- 
obedience. Aly retirement from the Congress may be regarded as a penance 
for the negligence although it was ivholly uneonacious. What I am aiming at 
is the development of the capacity for civil resistance so that there never 
may be any need for Civil Disobedience. Disobedience that is wholly civil should 
never provoke retaliation. ' ' ■ ' 
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3ril. Serious Election Fight in Lahore Violence by speechs poster and action mm 
- a feature of the electioneering aefivitieB' in Lahore during .106 pasl'/mqnlbJh 
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aeclioo with the Assembly and municipal election. Two hostile parties of elec- 
tion agents and supporters had a serious clash inside the Sherdanwala Gate 
resulting in grievous injuries to two persons of one party. Both were removed 
to hospital where the condition of one was said to be precarious. Knives, sticks 
and bricks were said to have been freely used in this hght, which was only 
terminated by the arrival of the police party, who rushed from Kotwali thana 
and arrested three men. There had been numerous cases in the past month of 
assaults attended with grievous injuries leading to the issue of security proceed- 
ing against fifty persons including some candtdates and in one case a candidate 
and his supporters stood charged under section 307 1. F. 0. for alleged attempted 
murder of a rival candidate in a street fight. 

Madras Wo^nen^s Conference -The annual conference of the Madras consti- 
tuency of the All-India Women’s Conference was held at the Senate Houses 
with Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Reddi presiding. After the annual report and 
accounts of the association were presented, the president addressed the gathering. 
Resolutions were then discussed and passed. The conference opined that the 
Barda Act should be so amended as to render its working more effective. A 
resolution, calling on the public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable 
film or poster and by helping to create public opinion in favour of better films, 
was next passed unanimously. The conference supported the demands made by 
All-India Women’s Conference for the appointment of a Commissioner to enquire 
into the legal disabilities of women. The other resolutions urged the extension 
of compulsory primary education for girls, removal of unfcouchability and wider 
public sympathy and support for all the rescue work undertaken to reclaim the 
victims of immoral traffic, 

7tb. Congress and Indian States Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President 
issued the following statement regarding the attitude of the Congres towards 
the Indian States :—**Que8tiOD8 have been raised regarding the attitude of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the 
Calcutta session in 1928. No occasion has arisen since then to make any prono- 
uncement on the Congress attitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must be 
taken as the Congress policy. The resolution ran as follows : ‘This Congress 
urges on the Ruling Princes in the Indian States to introduce responsible Gov- 
ernment based on representative institution in the States and immediately issue 
proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and fundamental rights of 
citizenship, such as rights of association, free speech, free press and security of 
person and property. The Congress further assures the people of the Indian 
States its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the attainment of full responsible government in the States,’ My attention 
has also been drawn to the circular of the Travancore Government in which 
responsible leaders are supposed to have disapproved of Congressmen in Indian 
States forming Congress Committtes. So far as I am aware no responsible 
Congress leader has expressed such an opinion. On the contrary, there will be 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress activities, especially of the constructive 
nature not inconsistent with the laws of the State in which committees to be 
formed, were prohibited. The traditional attitude of the Congress has been one 
of friendliness towards the Indian States and non-interfkence with their 
administration and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the 

States.’’' 

nth. '^Anti-War Day^^ in Bombay Congress Socialists celebrated the 

'^Anti-war Day”. A public meeting was held under Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, 
General Secretary of the Socialist Party, presiding. Speakers appealed io the 
Congress to resist India being drawn into any European War. 

Punjab Socialists Condemn Congress The Punjab Congress Socialist Party, at 
Its meeting held in Lahore, condemned the Congress programme 
of Council entry and village reconstruction. Lala Broz Chand, Managing 
Director, Bandemataram” and “People” presided. The meeting passed a resolution 
condemning war and declaring that wars undertaken in the interests of a hand- 
fnl of capitalists should not be supported. 
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IStli. Andhra WomB'f^s Ob^/iermce The aighth session of the Andhra Women’s 
Conference was held at Madanapalle under the presidency of Srimathi G. Durga- 
bai. The president pleaded for equality of rights for women in the matter of 
inheritance and divorce. In conclusion the president said that the social needs 
of India, the ecODomic uplift and the educational advance of the Indian masses 
were inextricably mixed up with the political status of the country. Eesolutlons 
were passed requesting the Government and local bodies to encourage vocational 
education and urging the need fora separate Women’s College in Andhra 
Desa. 

^ 20th. Debate on King^s AddresBi Mr, Lanshury Warns Churchill :^ln the 

House of Commons during the debate on the King’s address, Mr. Lansbury 
briefly referred to India and said that no settlement could be permanent unless 
accepted by vocal Indian opinion. He anticipated lively debates in which Mr. 
Churchill would be blasting the Government but warned Mr. Churchill not to 
expect the Opposition to help him. *‘We shall not vote for any diehards. We 
shall try to amend the Bill whichever direction we think best, but shall not assist 
anyone inxoring the smallest advance along the road to Indian self-government”. 
He declared that the Indian question transcended everything else in the life of 
British Commonwealth and if Britain was able to give India the real self-govern- 
ment it would be the biggest achievement of any imperial power ever 
known. 

22nd, Beport of the Joint Seleet Gommittee on Indian Reforms The Keporfc of 

the Joint Select Committee on eonstitutionar reforms in India to the Parliament 
was released for publication both In India and England to-day. The following 
is an abstract of the main recommendiations 1. Provincial autonomy should 
P- be the basis of the reforms. 2, Safeguards are essential for the establishment 

of constitutional reform, 3. There should be safeguards for the administration 
of Law and Order. The principle of executive independence should be rein- 
forced in the constitution by the conferment of special powers and responsi- 
bilities on the Governor as the head of the Provincial Executive, The safeguards 
represent a substantial power fully endorsed by law. 4. Federation at the 
I centre. The interval between Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of 

I Federation should not be longer than necessary for administrative considerations, 

j The Committee held that the existing Central Legislature should be kept during 

I the transitional period. 5. Federation should eventually include the Indian 

I States also 6. Sind and Orissa will be created new provinces. 7 Begarding 

I Provincial franchise, the White Paper proposals are accepted. There will also be 

no changes in proposals on Provincial Legislatures, except that there should be 
Upper Houses in Bengal, Madras, U, P, and Bihar. 8. The Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact stand. The number of seats reserved for the Depressed 
classes can, however, be reduced by agreement, with good effect. 9. There can 
be no Federation until Eulers of States representing no less than half the total 
population of the States and entitled to half the total seats in the Federal 
Upper Chamber are prepared to enter it. 10. The Governor- General with three 
Counsellors will administer Defence, External ' Affairs, Church and British 
Baluchistan. The other departments will be administered with the help of 
Ministers, subject to “special responsibilities”, generally similar to those in 
Provinces. 11. Eepresentation on the Federal Legislature will be by indirect 
election. 12. The Secretary of State will continue to recruit members to the 
Civil Service and Police Service. The other services will be provincial. 13. A 
Federal Court should be constituted. 14. The Governor-General will have the 
special responsibility of preventing measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, imported into India from the United Kingdom, to 
^ diacriminatory or penal treatment. 15. The proposal for a declaration of 

Fundamental rights is rejected. 16. The India Council in England would be 
i unnecessary. But the Secretary of State should have a small body to advise 

him on certain matters^ 

r ' ^ , ' '■ '' 

1 23rd. Malabar Co-operative Confermee :«-A plea for the establishment of land 

mortgage banxs in the district, to encourage cottage industries by starting 
village rural societies and to Wive the dyeing industry was put forth at the 
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Malabar Districfc Co-operative Conferenee held at Calicut under the presidentship 
of Mr. G. X. Devadhar. In the West, the President said, people borrowed 
money for production of wealth and they had understood properly how to use 
it But in India people were using 75 per cent of borrowed money for unpro- 
ductive purposes. The president urged the establishment of a sound land 
mortgage bank for the district of Malabar in order to give relief to the indebted 
agriculturists. He appealed, in conclusion, to co-operators to interest students 
and women and ask them to start co-operative societies and take more ioteiligent 
and active part in the spread of the co-operative movement in the 
districfc. 

2Stli. Fremier on Indian Reforms Daring the debate on the King^s address, in 
the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, Mr. Bamsay Mac-Donald, reminded 
the House that the Indian situation had been steadily maturing on account of 
education and the political example Britain had given India. It would be sheer 
folly, the Premier added to believe that Britain’s policy and pledges would never 
mature. Mr. Ge rge Lansbury, Leader of the Opposition, said that no settlement 
could be permanent unless accepted by the Indiau opinion. ‘Tt is most unlikely 
that we shall reject or even substantially change recommendations with such a 
weight of authority behind them”, declared Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a speech at Birmingham. The general impression 
in Parliamentary circles was, it was stated, that the Government Bill based on the 
proposal was assured of an overwhelming majority in the commons. 

Death of Mr, B. AT. Sasmali-^Mt, B. N. Sasmal who was recently elected to 
the Assembly on the Nationalist ticket died in Calcutta to-day. He was a 
Barrister and a prominent public man. He first came into prominence as the 
lieutenant of Mr. C, B. Das, Mr. Sasmal was lying seriously ill since the election. 
Tributes were paid to his services by many leaders including Babu Eujeadra 
Prasad, President of the Congress. 

Salem District Political Conference s— The Salem District Political Conference 
was held at Salem under the presidentship of Mr. Sami Venkatachaiam Chettiar, 
Mr. K, V. Yenkatachala Eeddiar, the Chairman of the Beception Committee, said 
that Salem had done its duty well in the Assembly elections and he urged the 
carrying on of the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference was 
opened by Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mr. Sami Venkatachaiam Chettiar then delivered 
his address, in the course of which he referred to the new policy of the Congress. 
He said that the rejection of the White Paper was the main issue of the recent 
election and the great majority secured by the Congress was proof positive of tho 
fact that the country did not want the White Paper scheme of reforms. The 
Joint Committee Beport, the president said, was a cruel hoax and hoped that 
Parliament would not ignore the verdict of over 80 per cent of tho electorate hi 
the recent elections. A resolution was passed condemning the report of tho 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. Besolutions urging people to wear khaddar and 
to remove untouchability were also passed. 

26tb. Conference of Inspectors General of Police : The Viceroy on the Refoiins 
Beport .—-Opening the Conference of Jnspecfcors-General of Police, at New Delhi. 
His Excellency Lord Wiliingdon announced that His Majesty’s Groveromeiit 
cordially accepted the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s recommendations regardini'^ 
law and order and police. They have recognised, His Excellency continued, that 
it would be disastrous if in any Province the police force were to be sacrified to 
the exigencies of party or to appease the political supporters of a Minister. They 
have made special recommendations with the object of maintaining the Inspector- 
General as the effective head of each provincial police force in all that relates to 
internal organisation and discipline. His Excellency hoped that they would be 
satisfied that the recommendations of the Committee have strengthened tho 
position of the police. 


30th. Bernal Governor on the Reforms .-—Speaking at the St Andrews’ Day 
dinner, at Calcutta, Sir John Woodhead, Acting Governor of Bengal, said that it 
WS8 impossible to evolve a constitution which would meet with universal approval Bo 
he said, all those who desired to see India progress towards responsible Government 
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shoiiid put their shoulders to the wheel and do their best te ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by 
Farliameni His Excellency added that advocacy of the sterile policy of rejection 
without suggesting a constructive alternative would have only the effect of putting 
back the clock for many years. 


DECEMBER 1934. 

Ist. Dr, Satyapal arrested Dr. Satyapal, President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, was arrested on a charge of sedition and let off on bail. 
It was stated that the arrest was the sequel to a speech delivered recently by Dr, 
Satyapal at Delhi in connection with the Assembly election. 

Srd. Mr, Suhhas Bose in Calcutta Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Karachi 
by the Dutch Air Mail in order to be by the side of his dying father, Mr. 
Janakinath Bose. Immediately on, his arrival he was informed of his father’s death. 
He left Karachi for Calcutta by plane. On his arrival in Calcutta, Mr. Subhas 
Bose was served with a restraint order directing him not to leave his residence 
nor address public gatherings. The order aiso prohibited him from interviewing 
visitors and not to correspond, converse or communicate or associate in any 
manner with anybody save the members of his family residing in the house. 
The order aiso required him to deliver unopened to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, all books or communications received 
' by him. 

411j. Lahore- Karachi Air Service inaugurated The Indian National Airways’ 
air service between Lahore and Karachi was inaugurated by Sir Herbert Emerson, 
Governor of the Punjab. At a luncheon given by the Directors of the Indian National 
Airways, Sir H. Emerson appealed for the patronage of the public and added that 
the greater the success of such an enterprise, the wider would be the scope for 
extension. Sir Frank Noyce said that nearly a crore.of rupees would be devoted in 
the next two or three years for the development of civil aviation. Eegarding the 
question of subsidy tor such enterprises, he said that in the present :financial 
condition of the Government there could be no question of subsidies till the 
cuts in salaries and surcharges were removed. 

6t!i. Congress and the J, F, C, Eeport The Congress Working Committee, sitting 
with the Parliamentary Board at Fatna passed a resolution defining the attitude of 
the Congress towards the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report. The Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the scheme should be rejected well knowing 
that rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the present consti- 
tion, humiliating and intolerable it yvas, until it was replaced by one framed by 
the Constituent Assembly. The Working Committee also requested the members, 
of the Assembly to reject the scheme and appealed to the nation to support the 
Congress in every step that it might decide upon to secure Puma Swaraj. 

Frontier Leader arrested .Abdul Gaffar Khan, Frontier Congress 

leader, was arrested at Wardha, when he was sitting with Gandhiji. The 
arrest was effected on a warrant issued iby the Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
on a charge under Section 124-A, I. F. 0. in connection witdi a speech delivered 
in Bombay. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was escorted by a police officer to 
Bombay and was remanded to jail custody. 

Beforms Eeport Unacceptable i > Bemhay Liberals Dissatisfied is very 
disappointing that none of the 1 sngfi^eatioos of importance |made in the joint 
memorandum of the J^itish . Indim Delegation hw beep aeceplpd- by the Joint 
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Parliamentary Committee and it is also liigbly regrettable that the proposal that 
the preamble of the constitution act should define Dominion Status as the 
objective has not been carried out,” said a lengthy statement issued by the 
Western India National Liberal Association on the Joint Farli amentary Com- 
mittee's report which was considered by the Council of Association, Sir Chiman- 
lal Setalvad presiding. The statement, after criticising the various liaws in the 
proposals, such as, special powers of the Governors and the Governor-General, 
protection of service rignts, commercial safeguards and the proposal to make 
1. C, B. men eligible for the post of Chief Justiceships of High Courts concludes 
with the declaration. “The Council is convinced that unless the proposals are 
so modified as to eliminate the above undesirable features as well as the objec- 
tions that were pointed out regarding the White Paper proposals by the 
National Liberal Federation, the new constitution will not be acceptable to India 
and instead of allaying will intensify the existing political discontent in the 
country.” 


loth. Joint Committee Report Delate in Commons Immediately after questions in 
the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare amid cheers moved “This^ House 
accepts the recommendations of the Select Committee as the basis of revision of 
the Indian constitution and considers it expedient that the Bill should 
be intro- duced on the general lines of the report.” Sir Samuel Hoara 
recalled that|a century and a half ago there was a similar debate on 
the report of a Joint Select Committee upon the Government of India. 
A member, who must have been the prototype of Mr. Churchill, had accused 
the committee of prejudiced and preconceived opinions. Burke, replying to the 
accusation, used the words : “Their conduct has been an instance of the most 
extraordinary perseverance and the most steady and patient assiduity that per- 
haps has ever occurred.” Such was the strength of British Parliamentary 
traditions, that no better words could be used to-day to describe the Select 
Committee report. 


Xllb. Joint Committee Report delate in Commons J. 0. Wedgwood (Labour) 

uttered a grave warning in the course of the Commons' debate on the Joint 
Committee report. He declared that the whole of India was not only opposed 
to the measure, but was increasingly terrified at it. Communal representation, 
he said, would permanently divide India. If democracy was once started on 
these lines there would never be democracy. Declaring that the Hindus would 
never accept communal representation, Col. Wedgwood said that they were 
increasingly terrified at the idea that “this moon for which they had been 
crying” and which had been put in their hands was a bomb to destroy the 
liberty they enjoyed as British subjects. Major Attlee's (Labour) first objection 
to the report was its distrust of the active, political forces of India. Congress 
was a successful political force and it could make or break the constitution. 
Urging a provision for adult suiFrage, Major Attlee said that the report merely 
relied on vested interests and did not venture on a bold course. Mr. Isaac Foot, 
on behalf of the Liberal opposition, said that there were three courses for 
Britain— abdication, domination or co-operation. He was not prepared to vote 
for a single safeguard unless he was satisfied that it was for India's good. 

Joint Committee Report Delate in Commons: Labour Amendment 
Ignored In the House of Commons to-day the Labour amendment was 
defeated by 491 votes to 49. The Government's motion accepting the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee as the basis for the revision of the Indian 
Constitution and considering it expedient that a Bill should be introduced on 
the general lines of the Beport, was passed by 410 votes to 127. The closing 
stages of the Commons debate were at first impressive and then dramatic, when 
Mr. Baldwin rose to make his final speech. All seating capacity and standing 
room in the members' galleries, distinguished strangers' gallery, dominions’ gall- 
ery a]^ other places w^e packed and there was an intense concentration on 
Mr. Baldwin's words. Early in Mr. Balwih's speech came an outburst from 
Mr. Lansbury, which was typical of the excited' House. When Mr. Baldwin intlrna-^ 
ted that he proposed chiefly to reply to the opposition from his own supporters^ 
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Mr. Lansbiiry ioterFeaed, declaring that, ilie House was not a toy caucus, and 
added, we a right to ask Mr, Baldwin to reply to our amendmeot’^ ? 

The remark was greeted with Labour eheers. The Speaker said that Mr. Baldwin 
must make his speech in his own way, Mr. Laosbiiry retorted that the House 
h^ some rights ieffc and if Mr. Baldwin desired to meet his supporters let 
him meet them outside. (Labour eheers, followed by counter cheers for Mr. 
Ealdwin). In the midst of the excitement. Sir Austen Chamberlain rose afjd 
asked if the Leader of the House was not entitled to the same courteous hear- 
ing that had been given to Mr. Lansbury. (Loud Ministerial cheers). Mr. 
Lansbory replied that he did not not intend to allow Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to lecture him. Mr. Baldwin had said he was not going to speak to them but 
his own supporters. (Labour. cheers). Mr. Baldwin reported that the honour- 
able members opposite would not intimidate him. The ruling was for the dis- 
cussion to be general, and he claimed the right of taking his own method of 
defending Ms own ease. His object was to get the best possible majority for 
the case he had supported, because he believed that to be of great importance 
both to India and Britain (Ministerial cheers). 

TBtii. Joint Committee Report Dehate in Lords The Commons having finished all 
that could be said about the Indian reforms proposals, the debate in the House 
of Lords could evoke very little interest on the second day. The 

Archbishop of Canterbury took a prominent part, advancing the oft-repeated 
arguments for the safeguards, pleading that they would be on the background ; 
shutting his eyes to the Congress victory in the Assembly election, and hoping 
that yet men would be found to work the constitution. But the Archbishop bad 
the candour to declare that the time had come to discontinue the use of the 
misleading phrase ‘ ‘Dominion Status”, which was capable of infinite misunder- 
standing, because nobody was certain whether it meant constitution or position. 
He, however, assured that the great all-India federation would always have 
increasingly within the Empire a position of honour quite as distinct and recog- 
nised as any Dominion. Announcing Labour Peers^ attitude of neutrality, Lord 
Strabolgi had the courage to criticise various features of the Report, in which 
he saw little hope for the masses. He described the Communal Award as the 
f‘most hideous c.deniai of everything in which the Labourites believe”. Lord 
Zetland, who was another prominent speaker of the day, also still intensely 
disliked some aspects of the Communal Award, but recognised that it was an 
accomplished and irrevocable fact. 

ISth. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan Sentenced :-~Khan Abdul Gaffar ijEhan was 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Holding that the speech 
delivered by him contained several passages which were a deliberate attempt on 
the part of an influential leader like him to bring the Government established by 
law into hatred and contempt, the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay 
passed the above sentence on the Frontier leader. Immediately after sentence 
was passed, Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan expressed the wish to Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Patel thst there should be no meeting, demonstration or hartal by way of 
protest against his conviction. His friends, who wanted to sympathise with him 
In his activities, could express that sympathy better by serving the villagers, jEe 
is also reported to have said that be had been deprived of the best opportunity 
of serving the peasants of Bengal where he intended to go if the prosecution 
had not intervened. 

IBtii. Madras Youth Congress :—‘Tf India means business, let her frame her own 
home-made constitution”, said Dr. G, S. Arundale who presided over the special 
session of the Madras Youth Congress, held in the City, to discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The Congress was of opinion 
that the reforms scheme was not calculated to take India towards Swaraj and 
that constitution to satisfy Indian aspirations must be drafted by Indians. 

ITtlj. Associated Chambers of Commerce x F. the Viceroy on Indians trade 
outlook Addressing the annual conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Calcutta, H. the .Viceroy observed that the credit of India 
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stood higher than it had been for the past twenty years. The main cause of 
the improvement, according to His Exeellency, was the improvement in the 
political condition of India. Lord Wiliiogdon hoped that a general determination 
to work the reforms would result in continued revival of trade with increasing 
prosperity for the country. 

ISth. Joint GommiUee Report Debate in Lords In the House of Lords 
Lord Salisbury's amendment was defeated by 238 votes to 62, and the 
Government motion was agreed to. Supporting the Government motion j Lord 
Saukey uttered a warning to the Diehards, saying, ‘*Do you desire India 
companioned by content or India disgruntled, disappointed and sullen, which 
will boycott your trade and endeavour to throw every obstacle in the path of the 
Government’’? The way to bring peace in India, he said, was in 
giving effect to the J. P. G. recommendations. The greatest need of India as a 
whole was stability, his lordship continued, and in his opinion, apparently, this 
unity could be achieved by framing a constitution which included communal 
electorate. Lord Faringdon urged the declaration of Dominion Status as an 
objective to be included in the constitution, stating that assurances to that effect 
had been given by various statesmen and Governments. 

19th. The Viceroy^ s defenee of the Reforms r—Speakiog at the European 

Association Dinner in Calcutta, H. E. Lord Willingdoa put forth a vigorous 
defence of the Joint Committee's proposals and appealed to the people of India 
to accept the Report. The Viceroy refuted the charge of endeavouring to 
coerce, bribe and intimidate the Princes ■ into joining the Federation. Referring 
to safeguards, the Viceroy said that they were not meant to b{3 in constant use. 
Concluding, His Excellency appealed to all those who were interested in the 
reforms to work them. 


2 l«t* Bihar Socialist Party^s Programme At a meeting of the Council of Action 
of the Bihar Socialist Party held at Patna, it was considered essential to organise 
the masses into Kisan sabhas and labour unions with a view to bring pressure 
on the powers that be for the redress of their grievances. The Council also adop- 
ted an immediate programme concerning peasants as well as labourers. 

23rd. Muslims condemn J*. P. C. Proposals a meeting of the Working 

Committee of the AIMndia Muslim Conference, held at Aligarh under the 
presidentship of Nawab of Ohhatari, the following resolutions were passed : (1) 
The Committee places on record its considered opinion that the constitutional 
advance proposed by the Joint Parliamentary Committee is, as a whole, dis- 
appointing and falls considerably short of the aspirations of the people of India, 
and shows that it has been conceived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people, 

and is in some respects retrograde even as compared with the White Paper. (2) 

The Committee regrets to iind that due weight was not given by the Joint 

Parliamentary Committee to the recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution be improved in the light of 
the said memorandum (3) The Committee notes with satisfaction that the 

Communal Award has been incorporated in the J.P.C. report which, in the absence 
of any agreed settlement, form the only working basis of co-operation amongst 
communities. The committee strongly deprecates all efforts from any quarters to 
upset the same ; (4) The Working Committee regrets that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report does not concede the minimum demands of the community as 
embodied in various resolutions of the All-India Muslim Conference. (5) In 
view of the conditions prevailing in the country, the Working Committee is of 
opinion that in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, the best 
course for Indians is not to reject the reforms, but to make united efforts to 
attain full responsible Government ; (6) Resolved that a meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee be called at Western Court, Delhi, for the 26th January and a 
meeting of the Executive Board for the 27th January to consider the Indian 
Reforms Bill ■ 
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24t!i. Provincial Educational Oonfermee -“Tfae situation to-da^^ is that education 
in India is dominated by a language whichy aside from its own unique qualities 
and immortal achievements, has little or no affinity with the vocal physiology, the 
temperament, the tradition or the attitude to life of any of the peoples of India”, 
said Dr. J. H. Cousins, in his presidential address to the 26th Provincial Educa- 
tional Conference held at Anantapur. Dr. Cousins pleaded for complete vema- 
cularisation of all India education, for universal and free mass education, intro- 
duction of art in education and the reform of the education system. The 
conference deplored piecemeal reform in respect of elementary education and 
urged on the Government the necessity for formulating and putting into action a 
comprehensive five-year programme for the expansion of elementary education. 

AlUPidia Library C onfereme eighth All-India Public Library Conference 

was held at the Congress House, Madras, Kumar Mucindra Deb Eai Mahasai, 
President, Bengal Library Association, in the chair. The president, in his address, 
urged the need for making libraries social centres and turning them into popular 
resort for all sections of the community. In conclusion, he said that liquidation 
of illiteracy, cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the 
guiding principles of the library movement. The conference resolved that for the 
promotion of mass education, greater attention should be paid by libraries for the 
acquisition of books in the vernacular, urged all local bodies to maintain public 
libraries and appealed to the provinciaMegisIaturea to vote liberal grants to aid 
the formation and maintenance of public libraries. 


27tli. All India Ediicational Oonfer&me a beginning should be made in 

educational institutions to impart elementary knowledge of sex by teaching 
simple principles of biology and science of life was one of the recommendations 
of the All-India Educational Conference, held at Delhi. Eesolutions were 
also passed requesting the educational authorities to establish arbitration boards 
to adjust differences between teachers and managing committees , of non-Govern- 
mental institutions, urging the establishment of an All-India Institute of ^duc^ 
tion and Psychological Ekearch and opining that vernaculars should be adopted 
as the media of instruction, if education in India were to become effective and 
popular. 


28th. Mr, Sriprahascds FreBidenUal Address at Etaivah Con/erence -“If to-day ha 
can solve the problems of our poverty and unemployment and save us from 
the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets from abroad, he 
will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhappy lives”. — 
Thus said Mr. Sriprakasa justifying Mahatma Gandhi's retirement from Con- 
gress, in the course of his presidential address. Speaking on what the Congress 
stands for Mr. Sriprakasa pointed to the Fundamental Eights and 
Duties of Citizens adopted at Karachi Congress and said : 

definitely stand for equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society 
of freedom and of love. This is not an Utopia, for we seriously mean 
business.” And to attain that objective the speaker remarked, '*We have 
to make the change from the old to the new as painless as possible, 
for all.” Pointing to the landholding class, the speaker remarked, 'Tf our large 
and small zemindars alike work wiih understanding and discretion, they will 
find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that better 
form of society iu which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their opposi- 
to which they are harming themselves,” ‘‘We are not fighting against any 
class or any race. We are honestly fighting against a bad system ; we are no 
enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill to none ; we desire the 
well-being of aih” he said. ’‘Even if we were a nation of multi-millionaires 
where there was no want and no disease, but if we were in the hands of 
another power and were not ruling ourselves and entirely self-dependent and 
responsible to ourselves In every way and for everything, we should still want 
Swaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not only the finding 
of our lost wealth,” concluded the speaker. “ 
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The Indian Liberal Federation :--“The const! feu feiooal proposals focorporated in 
the report concede the minimum of power and betray the maximum distrust of 
Indian legislators and ministers. The Governor-General and the Governors will 
be the despots of the new constitution. Our destiny will be entirely in the 
hands of God’s Englishmen. We cannot accept such a constitution. I would 
advise ray countrymen to ask for nothing at present but wait for better days.” 
This bold lead was given by Pandit Hriday Nath Eunzru to the members of 
the Liberal Party in the course of his presidential address at the sixteenth 
annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India at Poona. Referring 
to terrorism in Bengal Pandit Kunzru said : ‘’The existence of terrorism in 
Bengal should not be allowed to interfere with the normal operation of provin- 
cial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to the dissatisfaction in the 
country with the present form of Government, The satisfaction of the aspira- 
tions of the people is the only way of putting an end to it. The speedy 
transfer of power to Indian hands is therefore urgently required in Bengal. 
To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for the retention 
of control over essential branches of administration by the Governor would be to 
play into the hands of the terrorists.” 

29ih. AlUIndia Women^s Conference ninth session of the All-India 

Women’s Conference was held at Earaohi, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoooji presiding. 
Dr. Maude Royden and Mrs. Corbett Ashby attended the conference on invita- 
tion. The most important work for men and women in India at present, said 
the president in her address, was the attainment of unity. To achieve this, she 
advocated the abolition of communal schools and the adoption of Hindustani as 
a common language. She also pleaded for complete swadeshi. The conference 
favoured the introduction of co-education in colleges and primary schools. The 
conference also urged the provision in schools and colleges of playgrounds and 
reiterated^ its demand for compulsory medical inspection with adequate provisioa 
for necessary treatment. The conference demanded the removal of legal disabi- 
lities under which Indian women were sulTering aud supported the village indus- 
tries scheme launched by Gandhiji. The conference expressed its disapproval of 
the J. P, C, Report and was of opinion that the proposals were unacceptable. 
Birth-control was considered essential in view of the low standard of physic of 
women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty. 

30tb. Z7, P, Socialists^ Conference Opposition to1 participation by India in any 

war in which the British Government might be involved and active resistance to 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such war, 
organisation of peasants and workers and condemnation of the action of Govern- 
ment in placing restrictions on Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose formed the subjects 
of the resolutions passed by the United Provinces Provincial Socialist Conference, 
held at Etawah, Seth Damodar Swaroop presided. 
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I. The Congeess ajtb the Election 

The Congress had abandoned civil disobedience. It had even turn- 
ed away from what its late critics had been wont to call “the barren 
and futile path of non-cooperation^^ leading to the bleakest of all 
wildernesses — the wilderness of blasted hopes, and into the deepest of 
all sloughs — the slough of despond. The All India Congress Committee 
and the Working Committee had decided to contest the elections and 
“capture^^ the legislative bodies even before the inauguration of the 
new reforms. As Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the new Swaraj 
Party — it called itself Parliamentary Party — observed (Bombay, Sept. 
22)^There were two issues and two issues only on which the Congress 
was fighting the election. The first issue was this : The Government 
had pursued a dual policy of repression cum conciliation. It had taken 
measure — some of them admittedly drastic — the interest of law and 
order^^ to stem the tide of the “unconstitutional and subversive^^ Congress 
movement. It claimed that this aspect of its policy, : though stern, had 
heartened and reassured the vast bulk of the law-abiding people of 
India which appreciated the courage and wisdom of the Government in 
its exhibition of firmness in a situation disfigured not only with actual 
lawlessness but fraught with the gravest potential menace. Both Sir 
Samuel Hoare and His Excellency Lord Willingdoii had asserted that 
their policy in regard to the Congress had commended itself to all 
India minus a microscopic minority, and had earned its support, 
especially in view of the other side of their policy which showed that 
the Government was not going to stand still but forge ahead with its 
constitutional proposals and plunge the piers that should eventually 
support the bridge spanning the gulf that separated Tfidia from the 
Promised Land of Dominion Status. Now, the question was this — 
Had the Government really the sympathy and support of the great 
bulk of the Indian people in its fight against the Congress ? Was the 
support of public opinion — the oniy moral and legal sanction behind 
the policy of any government in any country keeping up even a 
pretence of democratic institutions — really with the Government of 
India in its wrestle with the Congress ? 

The bare fact that Government had scored success and the Congress 
had suffered defeat could not by itself be converted into a proof of 
the popularity of the Government policy by any mere ordinance of 
Simla or Whitehall logic. Public opinion and public sympathy in 
respect of the unconstitutionaF Congress movement had been very 
effectively muzzled by the official Ordinances. A person showing any 
sympathy with the anti-goverament' activities of the Congress had been, 
in the eye of Ordinance Law,;'’nbt'‘ only a - pariah and an ■nntouehabiev 
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who had to be shuaned, but an outlaw who had to be ‘hunted dowu’. 
Government were not prepared to take any risks by allowing the 
Congress civil disobedience movement to gather momentum from a 
growing public sympathy in its favour. It tried, and successfully as 
the sequel proved, to stop the very sources that would feed the 
movement. 

II. The Baeometee RBAPiNa 

Any government functioning under a constitution would stand or 
fall, upon any question of vital policy or measure, in accordance with 
the barometer reading of the pressure of public opinion and public 
support, A government before launching upon a new policy or propo' 
sing a new deal would first seek the verdict of a General Election. 
Where the verdict cannot be taken before a new deal, it must be taken 
immediately after. There is no responsibility where there is no such 
constitutional need of an appeal to the nation. 

India has no such constitution, and therefore, no responsibility and 
the usual constitutional guarantees of responsibility. The policy of 
the Government is not dependent on the vote of the legislature. And 
the legislature, such as it is, not bound to appeal to the country upon 
a question of vital policy or measure upon which the verdict of the 
country was not ascertained definitely in the last election. 

III. Indian LEaisiATHEES 

Indian legislative bodies have often been called ‘glorified debating 
societies’. Though, under the existing lndia_ Act scheme, these bodies 
possess non-official majorities, yet the existence of the official and 
nominated blocks, communal representation and the play of cross 
interests, often artificially engineered, directed or stimulated, have, 
generally, made these bodies act exactly as the powers that be wish 
that they should act. Unfavourable and inconvenient votes have been 
the exception and not the rule. The entrance of the Congress Swaraj 
Party under the able and forceful leadership of Pandit Motilal or a 
C. R Das had, it is true, made the unexpected in the annals of 
Indian legislative bodies happen some times. But Government had 
not allowed the adverse vote to upset their plans or calculations. 

IV. A Handy and Epebcotve Weapon 

The power of certification and veto, which merely adorns the 
crown of a constitutional king, proved, in the ease cf the 

Governor-General and Governors in India, a most handy and 
effective weapon not only to cut the rare gordian knot of a 
constitutional impasse but almost every normal tie between 

Officialdom and the legislators. And be it observed in this connec- 
tion that, though the White Paper scheme would ostensively make the 
future Indian Cabinet to some extent amenable to the control of the 
legislature, the power of certification, initiation and veto, under every 
form of euphemism, would still be retained as a very handy and 

effective weapon. That weapon is not going to be discarded On 

the contrary, it is going to be pefiected and made equal to all con- 
ceivable emergencies and proof against all possible risks. That power 
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is not merely to deck and adorn the ceremonial robe of the Governor- 
General and the Governors. The British diehard need have no fear 
on the score of that mighty perfected weapon being allowed to lie riisty 
in the armoury of the powers that be. 

However that be, the only inconvenience — if inconvenience it be — 
which the adverse vote daring the Swarajist days in the legislature 
caused to the bureaucracy was this that it deprived them of their fond 
delusion of a cheap delight in proclaiming to the world that in ^ all 
their measures, even in those perversely called reactionary or repressive, 
they had the backing of their constituted legislatures. Thus the so- 
called Ordinance Laws had been passed with the consent of the legisla- 
tures. The Ottawa Agreement and many other matters of moment, 
decried by the so-called Nationalist Press and Platform, had the assent 
of the Assembly given to them. 

V. A Delusion And Snare 

Now, constituted as the Assembly had been, the joy of an ofiScial 
victory in it could only have been a delusion that had deluded New 
Delhi and Simla, and the delight of proclaiming such victory to the 
world could only have been a snare that had trapped the wits of the 
Olympic gods. All India knew, the legislators themselves and Govern- 
ment knew, and all the world that kept inself intelligently informed 
about the actual state of things in India knew that the Indian legisla- 
tures, especially after the exit of the Swarajist members, had ceased to 
reflect real Indian opinion both in volume and intensity and in composi- 
tion and proportion. Vitally, they had ceased to be parts of the Indian 
body politic. Many would call them parasitic growths which, far 
from_ serving any useful purpose in the vital economy of Indian natio- 
nal life and well-being, had been, as obnoxious and malignant forma- 
tions, poisoning the very blood-stream of the body politic. 

VI. De Facto RESPONSiBiiArs' 

Even the most enthusiastic supporter of the existing legislative 
machinery would: not venture to claim for its actual working and actual 
results during the last few years anything more than a purely negative 
value. “Poor legislators ! Of what avail would their vote be in the teeth 
of OflScial determination ! Government could surely not be moved by 
so much as a hair’s breadtli from their position by the carrying of an 
adverse vote against them in the Assembly.” True ; still the adverse 
vote, when the situation demanded it and public opinion was unmis- 
takably clear and categorical about it, should have pricked the fond 
bureaucratic bubble of the legislative backing for all oflScial acts of 
commission and, omission, and shown the utter hollowness of the plea 
that though India had not yet been granted de jure responsible 
government, she had ' been in virtual enjoyment of de facto res- 
ponsibility. V'l 

VII. International ’Ianeing ; An Example' 

A legislature, not reflecting the true public mind and not develo- 
ping a real opposition to the party t though irremovable ') hol4|!^: 
office, is not merely a tamasKa to be inadcently enjoyed, but a 
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tone to be deeply deplored. In the first place, its bearings being 
false with its own country, it tends to make the bearings of its 
country false with the rest of the world. And in these days of inter- 
national linking and cooperation, a country with her bearings^ false 
or uncertain cannot be expected to get on well into line with the 
world :foroes of democracy, social well-being and economic justice. 
The League of Nations has not indeed been an instrument of much 
practical moment so far ; still it is an Idea for which the last Great 
War was supposed to have been fought, and the Idea alone was_ its 
sole justification and achievement. India has been one of the original 
members of the League — a circumstance that has not indeed ushered 
the millennium in India — yet it was, has been, and will be a kind of 
link that should be deemed as well worth preserving and strengthen- 
ing. We are not yet strong enough to dispense with it like Japan or 
Germany on ultimatums or otherwise. In some cases, e. g., as regards 
the vexed question of the Communal Award, some of our leaders, 
particularly those of the Hindu Mahasabha, have urged that, failing 
an agreed solution of the Communal tangle at the E. T. C., it would 
have been wiser for the Indian statesmen concerned to have appealed 
to the collective wisdom of the international machinery of the League 
and abided by its solution of the Minorities problem. Instead of doing 
it, some of them formed what was known as the Minorities Pact with 
the result that the British Premiers’ arbitration, with all its humilia- 
tion and anti-national reactions, was “plotted and forged” into being 
rather than naturally brought about. 

VIII. Exploiting The Maya 

In the second place, a country’s legislature, devoid of reality, spells 
no good to its government or to its people. Governments learn the 
art of responsible and sound administration only in the hard school 
of genuine opposition zealously maintained against them in the legisla- 
tures and in the country. Where there is no opposition or where 
there is but only a mockery of it, they get into a habit of thinking 
too much of themselves and arrogating too much to themselves. The 
Government become the State. What they think the State thinks. 
What they will the_ state wills. The automania grows upon them. 
There is but one voice which the Chamber echoes and one act which it 
rehearses. Possibly, Governments themselves are at first alive to’andrenjoy 
the unreality and mockery of the arrangement by which they alone arc 
called upon to play their parts while others are to go through an aping 
programme of variegated pantomime. But governments get used to this, 
and begin to aato-suggest themselves that their aping puppets are their 
“responsible” supporters and cooperators, and that they are doing the 
job with the help of them. The unreal becomes real. This is Mayu. 
Themselves duped by the unreality of their so-called constitutional 
partners, they may also, when occasion should demand it, dupe others — 
a gullible world public for instance— by exploiting the maya of their 
constitutions working happily and harmoniously as a team. It is said 
that the days of democracy are gone. This seems to be very nearly 
true. And if it is true, it is because both the present day “superman” 
dictators and their modern docile flock have allowed themselves to be 
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dupes. The ocopation of both will be ^one in a world declioing to be 
exploited, morally and materially. 

I IX. Shop- W iNBo w Democeacy 

Now, the exit of the Congress Party from the legislature had made 
the process above described far too easy for the parties concerned. 
The arrangement was perhaps more prejudicial to the Government than 
to the people. The pro-Government vote in the Assembly, coming 
easily and conveniently one after another, served not only as a mask 
to hide the nakedlirresponsibility of the'present order of dispensation in 
India, but flung over it a decent and decorous cloak of a kind of 
shop-window doll .democracy. Even a doll decently dressed up [and 
exhibited at the window will, occasionally* deceive the unwary passer- 
by* Not only the outside world but some people in India itself may be 
deluded into thinking that the appearance may be reality or at least 
an earnest of reality, that the doll democracy may be democracy in ac- 
tual flesh and blood. Those who are responsible for the exhibition will 
also find it a most convenient arrangement not only to keep their old 
customers but to attract new. These are days in which even autocratic 
governments have to put on velvet gloves over their mailed fists and 
hurl their thunder-^bolt concealed in a flower boquet. 

X. Back To Natuee Movement 

There are indications of a Back to Nature movement all over the 
civilised world. By this, it is expected, civilisation will take off much 
of its veneer and paint, and the good old brute and the savage which 
has so long been in hiding will ccme out and be its good old natural 
self again. The process has already begun in right earnest in directions 
of least resistance — morals and manners. The nudist movement, for 
example, has been moving with such rapid strides that old-fashioned 
decency and decorum have been standing at their door-steps with 
averted faces and their hands up in dismay. But this Back to Nature 
process does not yet appear to have made much headway in statecraft 
and some other spheres of human corporate relationships. In savage 
life the war paint is put on to make the savage look a more terrible 
savage. But modern States are putting it on to make them look 
angels of peace and human fellowship. Their bombing planes are 
made to look, as nearly as possible, like doves flying direct from 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven to the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. The most autocratic slave-owner and slave-driver will 
pose as the wisest and kindest shepherd looking after and tending 
Ms flock which, left much to itself, will, oftner than not, stray into 
the dirty and dangerous ditch. It was Huxley who said that Evolution 
had made the wolf — the natural enemy of the lamb and sheep — the 
faithful guardian of the flock. But history, so far, seems to have 
produced no such happy .'transformation of the wolf of autocracy lying 
singly in wait or hunting closely in packs. But it has undoubtedly 
taught it new devices to change its . skin suitably to the complexion 
of its environment or to alter its aspect agreeably to the character of 
the actual conditions. And one Of its deviousest of devices is to put 
on the colour and assume the character of the exivironment ia which 
it may find itself for the moment without, however, ceasing in realty 
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to be the natural wolf lying in wait or hunting in packs. Thus auto- 
cracy now-a-days takes on the colour^ of democracy, fascism or even 
that of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is safer and more con- 
venient to take it on than to go about in its natural colours. Simula- 
tion is an almost indispensable aid in modern offence and defence. The 
Nazi movement must be able to persuade itself that it has behind 
it the backing of 90 p. e. of the people of the Fatherland. So Fascism 
in Italy and so also Bolshevism in Russia. The world seems to be 
ruled by powerful individuals or coteries, but such rule still requires 
to be camouflaged in one form or other as rule by the people and for 
tlie people. The ancients seemed to be able to manage their affairs with- 
out having recourse to some of the modern camouflage. If they should 
put on the war paint, they would do so to appear war-like. If one 
country went to war against another, it did so at the bidding of one 
man who was its despotic ruler — whether king or dictator. The war 
was seldom fought in the name of the people. Modern wars are sup- 
posed to be largely engineered by greedy and unscrupulous munition- 
makers and other gangs of war-profiteers. Sinister and very selfish 
interests are believed to have a more complete control of the interna- 
tional chess-board both in diplomacy and in war than interests that 
are wider and more vital. It has been doubted if nations left to them- 
selves will ever fight. Of course, individuals and groups of individuals will. 
Bat nations are never left to themselves and they never were. They have 
been in leading strings. Those who have held and controlled the 
strings have called themselves by various names — priest, prophet, king, 
hero, plutocrat, president, chancellor, dictator, minister. But whatever 
the names, the thing itself seems to have persisted through the ages. 
Crowds of all ages have been ruled by crowd psychology, and herds 
have ever followed the morale of the flock. Those who have driven 
the crowd or led the flock have also assiduously learnt their craft. 
The essence of the craft has been to gain mastery over the psycho- 
logy of the crowd and control of the morale of the herd. 

XL Bank of Public Opinion 

The above is true even of governments that call themselves democ- 
ratic. India is not a democracy. Yet some of her institutions bear 
the complexion of genuine democratic institutions without bearing the 
character of them. Her legislatures, devoid of responsibility, are also 
devoid of the essence of representative institutions. But this latter 
defect is often conveniently forgotten. The Indian franchise is 
restricted, but within the bounds of this restricted franchise, the Indian 
legislatures are sometimes taken as representing the actual configuration 
of intelligent and articulate Indian public opinion. But everybody 
knows, and Government know too, though they would sometimes 
conveniently forget it and would have us forget it, that, in so far as 
the representative worth of the Assembly and the Councils are concern- 
ed, their face value may be> oftener than not, no reliable index 
of their actual credit in the Bank of Public Opinion. 
Though these bodies possess non-ofiBcial majorities, the nomina- 
ted blocks in them, both official and non-official, are still &otors of 
sufficient, often compelling, weight to. incline the balance of legislative 
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vote almost invariably and inevitably to one side only, especially in 
view of the fact that good care has been taken to so sort and pack 
the elected members into tight and mutually unaccommodating parcels, 
with labels affixed of all sorts of narrow communal and other special 
interests, each jealous of pulling its own weight but regardless of 
whether or not they should pool their resources together for the purpose 
of serving the common national interest. In plain words, the elections 
are not allowed under the existing arrangement to be held on a common 
broad national basis. Truly nationalistic forces cannot, in any num- 
bers, scale the walls that have been erected and which still stand. The 
so-called Nationalist Party is, more often than not, a Moderate Party 
commanding but little influence inside the Chambers, and even less 
outside. The real “live” nationalists — the progressive sections of them, 
e. g., the defunct Swaraj Party under the leadership of Pandit Motilal, or 
the present Congress Parliamentary Party under the leadership of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai — have, of course, been factors disturbing both the 
ethereal equanimity of the Olympus and the smooth 'even tenor of a 
life of mutual admiration and accommodation in the Legislative Elysium 
below. 

XII. The Legisjlative Assembly 

In the present Assembly, for instance, out of a total of 41 nominat- 
ed (official and non-official) and 104 elected members, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party together with the Congress Nationalist Party form 
a minority representing a little over one third of the strength of the 
whole House. It is true that it has been able to drive the Government 
to very uncomfortably -’tight corners by some of its steam-roller majori- 
ties. But since under the existing arrangement the wrestles on the floor 
of the House are more spectacular ’than real, Government have not felt 
seriously hard put to it to devise a way to wriggle out of their mock 
defeat without having to sacrifice so much as a ribbon from their robe 
of office or a feather from their cap of authority. And how has the 
Swaraj Party or the Parliamentary Party managed to corner the 
“adversary” in all this mock fight ? Not surely by its own power 
functioning in single blessedness. It has won by making what the 
Nationalist Press has sometimes characterised as questionable alliances. 
“Neither accept nor reject polios?” of the Congress with respect to the 
Communal Award has been, by some, set down as the price paid by 
the Congress to buy the support of “the decisive element” in the 
Assembly — the Party captained by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It is the “un- 
derstanding” with this decisive factor in the Asssembly that has pre- 
sumably stayed the hand of the Congress Party which, in ample strength 
and left to itself, would, probably, finish the J. P. C. R. with a single stroke 
of adverse vote, sure and swift. We say “probably”, because Congress “at 
war” is not exactly the same thing as Congress “in opposition”. Congress at 
war claimed — though Mahatmaji himself was not'prepared to fully endorse 
the claim— that it was showing a perfectly clean and open fight. But 
Congress playing the game of “obstruction” in the Assembly has not 
claimed — ^and nobody outside the utopia would expect it to — that it has 
or is going to place “all its cards” on the table. The game is a trjW 
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of strength not in field operations ; it is a game of diplomacy and 
negotiation in part also. What else it is we do not now aver. Seated 
at the game table— with some of its trump cards probably up its sleeve— 
it cannot help as regards some matters of moment ‘‘biding its time”. 
The question, for instance, whether ^Congress should accept office under 
the new constitution, is one which it is not going to answer straight- 
away. “Let us wait and see”. 

XIII. COMMXJlirAL ZiD 

We concede, therefore, that there is no sin, even for the Congress 
Party, in making alliances with other parties in the legislature — alliances 
which are “demonstrably in the interest of India”. What alliances are 
and what are not so, is, of course, a point to be debated. The Hindu 
Mahasabha school of thought has, for instance, taken exception to 
some of the policies and practices of the Congress in relation to the 
question of Hindu-Moslem entente. It is generally opposed to the 
policy of the “blank cheque”, and week-kneed submissions of the major 
community to the norrow, anti-national communal zid of the minorities. 
It would make the edifice of Hindu Moslem federation rest broad-based 
upon the natural bed-rock foundations of the native strength of both, 
upon mutual respect and upon a mutual recognition of their commu- 
nity of vital interests as Indians. It will refuse to build upon sands and 
gravel. We have to build earthquake-proof structures not only in Behar 
where the Hindu predominates, but also in Beluchisthan where the 
Moslem is the dominant factor. Structures that are not strong enough and 
safe enough to withstand the crash of “earthquakes” are no good either 
in Behar. or in Beluchiatan or even in cosmopolitan Calcutta, Bombay 
or Hew Delhi. Such structures require materials of sure and tri^ 
strength: they cannot be built' with hastily improvised, flimsy confabula- 
tion stuff, 

XIV. Pacts and Alliances 

However that be, we need not turn down pacts and alliances simply 
because they are called by these names. They may be good or bad. 
And in every case we have to assure ourselves that they are really 
good before we ratify them. The whole history of the Indian Communal 
question has been big with pacts some of which have proved abortive. 
Some have begun small as the seed of an oak and speedily grown not 
only into greatness but fruitfulness. Whether the fruit has been the 
proverbial apple of discord or a poisonous fruit is another matter. The 
Lucknow Pact did not prove — at least In itself — quite so mischievous as 
some of the latter pacts patched up in a fickle time-serving spirit. Yet 
the Lucknow Pact was the first link in a concatenation of events which 
have naturally and almost inevitably led up to the present predicament. 
There ^ we sowed the wind, and we are reaping the 
whirlwind, proving day by day more and more sweeping 
and _ uncontrollable. The present communal tornado seems to have 
had its centre of origin in London known as the Minorities Pact. 
Gods breathed into the troubled Waters of unsettled and, from the very 
nature of the case, unsettlable communal differences, and, lo 1 the centre 
of a storm that was to burst over the continent of India, involving 
pnly God knows how many generations of hapless Hindus, Mussalmans, 
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Sikhs and Christians in the wreck of its havoc, was conjured into be- 
ing. The "Whitehall bark finding itself or fearing to find itself becal- 
med in a sea of Indian communal placidity could now ride the storm 
and move merrily and proudly on to its haven. The Congress, of 
course, does not at heart love communalism. But it says it cannot 
escape from a precedent created by itself — the Lucknow Pact. Royal 
Commissions, Government Despatches and Parliamentary Committees 
have not failed to use that Pact to nail nationalist India to the counter. 
It is a Karma the fruit of which shall be entailed upon seven genera- 
tions to come and seven generations that went before. But we shall 
come back to this question. 

XV. A Costly Luxury 

Now, with allies at their back, if not by themselves, the nationalist 
elements, progressives and moderates, can, undoubtedly, make, the 
position of the “irresponsible” Indian Executive uncomfortable in the 
legislature. Without them, the Government is assured an easy walk 
over. It is a cheap luxury which the Indian bureaucracy has long been 
wont to afford. The nationalist team with their allies will make if 
a dear, costly luxury. Of course this will_ not materially change the 
current coin in Indian politics. It will not usher gold currency in 
terms of responsibility. But it will at least prick the bubble of an 
unreal and inflated currency. The base metal may no longer pass for 
gold, and all that glitters may not seem gold. Votes in the Assembly 
will be what votes in the democratic countries usually are— they will, 
indeed, be not binding on the Government, but they will also not be 
aiding the Government where no aid is really meant. Votes can no 
longer be “used” or “exploited” for imperialistic purposes. 

XVL The Test 

The entry of the Congress Party as a factor in the Indian Legis- 
lature will, therefore, serve more than one purpose. In the first place 
it will prove that the Congress, by its late fight with the Government, 
Ws not fallen in the estimation of peoples who interest themselves in 
and vote for elections to the _ constituted Indian legislative 
bodies ; that though out of favour with the Government and under 
its ban, it has not been out of favour with the public. And a fair 
test as to whether it is really so or not so, is to lift the ban and 
make not only Congress organisations legal but practical manifesta- 
tions of public sympathy and support in respect of them valid. It is 
no argument to gag the expression of public opinion, vocal or other- 
wise, and say that the Congress has no support. Allow freedom of 
speech and association, and then see whether you win or the Congress 
wins or any other party. The Congress resolved to contest (not as 
a whole of course but through one of its limbs— the Parliamentary 
Board) the elections so that it might apply the above test. 

XVIL The Main Cueeent oe Public Opinion 
In the second place, the Officialdom in India, as also their super- 
iors and supporters “at home”; havfe often made light of Indian public 
opinion on the ground that in this country there is not one pi»bli§ 
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opinion, but afty, and have, accordingly, acted aceordipg to their oim 
opinion, since they cannot be expected to act according to htty. All 
governments, not excepting those that call themselves democratic, act 
according to their own opinion. When they cannot, they clear out. 

But all governments, before they accept office and so long as they 

continue to hold it, make sure that their opinion is, in the main, 

the public opinion of the country they rule. There are fifty 

public opinions in any country on matters of public mojncnt. 
These tend to organise and pool themselves. Governments 

are moved and propelled by what turns out to be the main 

current. It is, as we have before seen, included in the modern art 

of governance to create, engineer and maintain the “main current” by 
all kinds of modern devices of mass mesmerism of which Herr Hitler, 
for example, seems to be so consumate a master. The main current 
moves the government merrily on. But let us not talk of other 
countries. India is a land of diversity of races, religions, creeds and 
langu^es. It is also a land of diversity of opinions. These have not, 
probably as yet, pooled themselves into a “main current”. Governments 
have not so far got to depend upon a current of Indian political 
opinion to move. They have, of course, the deep and fairly well- 

charted waters of Indian loyalty and co-operation to make them float. 
But their propellers are British-made. Very strong and powerful 
propellers they have proved. But though the_ Government has not got 
to depend on an Indian current, main or minor, in ploughing Indian 
waters, a current, which looks like being the main in the long and 
short run if it is not the main already, seems to have developed in 
the bosom of the still stagnant waters, and is coming to the surface. 
And it is more likely than not that this deep-origin main surface 
current will more and more completely identify itself with the Indian 
Urge for self-determination and self-expression. 

XVHI. The Indian Uege 

Whether this Urge will continue to be, as it is now is, the Indian 
National Congress Movement, is a matter which is still in the womb 
of the future. There are other tendencies, of a more or less revolution- 
ary nature, some actually violent, others perhaps as yet only potentially 
so, already in the field. The Violence Party have, generally speaking, 
kept outside the Congress. But the Socialist Party— which some 
believe to be the party of the future — have been digging their 
trenches inside the Congress citadel. If the Congress fail to” join them 
and accept their terms, there is some likelihood that the trenches, 
which they _ ha ve_ been digging, may ultimately be its grave. The history 
of Indian liberalism and moderatism is the history of such aggressive 
trenches which ultimately proved to be pits for a decent burial. Then 
there is the Sanatanist lion, still snoring, of whom we spoke in our last 
Introduction. We have been, of late, attempting nasal sieeding of this 
immortal Kumbhakarna by legislative and other means. These, so far, 
have tickled but not roused the sleeping lion. But when he is roused — 
and roused be will be woe ^ betide those who dare beard the Hon in 
hisden. Those who fondly imagiDe that, under the existing world 
conditions, the present spell of torpor of the lion will deepen into 
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the coma of death, are mistaken* The world conditions are changing 
more catastrophically than one may be commonly pleased to imagine. 
The master rulers — Hitler and Mussolini — have already cried halt 
to the progressive feminist movement all over the civilised world 
and turned it back to old-world ideals of the kitchen and motherhood. 
This is only typical of some other revolutionary “set-baeks^^ in other 
directions. The sleeping Indian lion may, therefore, be only biding 
his time. It is not a safe and easy prophecy to say that this particular 
Party and not that is the party of the future, 

But apart from prophecy or prevision, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a current, which promises to be the main, has already 
appeared on the surface of Indian affairs, having its origin in the 
sullen, simmering depths. The current, in so far as it is in evidence 
and in function, has not spared the “dumb millions^^ for whom the die- 
hard^ sheds such tons of “crocodile tears^^ and it is a matter for 
certainty and not merely a question of probability that, as time passes, 
the masses will be more and more rather than less and less drawn 
into and swept by the current of the Indian Urge for self-deter- 
mination and self-expression. We do not say that the Urge has 
already developed “full steam^’ or that it has been in perfect order 
and running on solid, safe, permanent lines. 

XIX. The Egyptix\n Story 

It is idle and futile, therefore, to talk of the fifty or five hundred 
fifty public opinions in India, and leave >the matter at that. You 
leave the matter at that because the fifty or five hundred fifty public 
opinions in India do not for 'you matter as yet. You know that 
the caravan will be moving though the dogs, in one or several packs, 
may be barking. Besides, has not the retiring Great Moghul — Sir 
Samuel Hoare— told us that our so called stiff attitude in rdation 
to the proposed reforms is a mere pose ? Sir Samuel loves telling 
stories. The story of the caravan had scandalised us, but did it not 
prove a good stomachic after all ? We were made to swallow the 
bitter pill so that we might, when the time should come, fall to the 
reforms dished ^^out to us with greater appetite and relish. But he 
has now left us “with a good parting kiek^^ He has told the story 
of a petition once submitted to Lord Cromer in Egypt. The petition 
had asked for a complete evacuation of the British from that country. 
Eunniog his eyes casually over the list of the signatories, Lord Cromer 
stumbled upon a particular name^'^that of an old Sheik who had been 
known to be a good friend and ally of the British. How is this ? •^he 
enquired of the old Sheik. The old Sheik smiled ^and took his 
lordship into his confidence* “My Lord^, he said, “when I happen 
to be out of humour I call curses upon my poor horse or camel. But 
I know full well that words break no bones, and the curses will not 
touch a hair of the faithful beast.^^ So Indian politicians have been 
calling curses on the devoted head of the Bill knowing that it will 
not be injured but will come alright as a badly needed and much- 
prked boon, , 
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Now, the Congress contested the elections with a view to exposing 
the high imperialist fallacies and pretences such ns India is not grcnvo 
up enough to form a public opinion”, *‘one has to deiil with not one biit 
fifty public opinions in India'', ^‘opinion may be hollow insincere 
and so need not at all be seriously considered even when it pen, is 
to be united and vocal — it may all be sound and fury signifying 
nothing", 

XX. The First Issue 

We have now at some length put the ease of ^tlic Congress as 
regards the first issue raised by Mr- Bhulabimi Desai- Hartals, ilag» 
hoistings, processions, boycott, and the courting of imprisonment had 
been, in one aspect or other, unconstitutional iii the eyes ^ of 
the authorities. So they were not prepared to accept ‘these as |>ro%dng 
a test of the actual popularity of the Congress as compared with 
that of other elements, oiBcial or non-official, that had been o])posecl^ to 
it. But elections are a perfectly valid test. I here ^ can be no denying 
it. Now the Congress proposes to appeal to this test If it witLS— 
and it has woo by actually sweeping the’ polls in many eases — it 
proves its claim as the popular party representing the major current 
of thought in the politically-minded India. 

XXI. The Ground Uncertain 

It will enter the Legislature as the largest single party. Yet, under 
the existing arrangement, the lagest single factor, including anything 
between 50 to 60 members, is still a permanent minority in a House 
of nearly 150 members. It can inflict defeats on Government only 
by joining hands with some other factors. This makes the ground 
slippery and uncertain under its feet. The lobby situation becomes 
perennially one of suspense and intrigue. One is never certain of 
his move and the result it will bring to. Victory at any cost being 
the end, parties will feel tempted to compromise themselves rather 
than give ' quarters to their common adversary. 

XXIL IrRESPON SIBILITY 

But suppose you are enabled to inflict a defeat or a scries of defeats 
on yoiir-common adversary. By that you make the luxury of an easy 
walk-over on unpopular bills or measures a costly and rare luxury 
for the authorities. You refuse helping them to keep up the illusion 
’ that all such’ measures have been taken not only ’for the good of 
India "but ^also with her consent.' This will not of course' check 
^Irresponsibility" ,but it may make it cautious or even apologetic. 
Smarting' under a sense of defeat .accumulated, your adversary" may 
.even fling back to your face, the charge of irresponsibility that you 
have so persistently and / unceremoniously laid at his door. You may 
be accused of offering only destructive .criticism, opposing for the sheer 
joy of it, because you lack ■ responsibility and have not to reap in 
the actual field of day to day 'administration the harvest of the seeds 
you sow in the four winds of the’'G&am'ber# 
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XXIIL The Devil and the Deep Sea 

Of course nothing succeeds like success, and nothing is more 
responsible than responsibility- Sir Samuel Hoare had X-rayed and 
located the organic trouble of the Indian body politic before he said 
that what India wanted most to make her healthy was a constitution 
responsible to her, that is, one she could call her own. Under the 
fisting constitutions, though some subjects have been “transferred"’ 
in the provinces, the ministers, who have been placed in charge of 
them, have found themselves between the proverbial devil and th(3 
deep sea in the discharge of their so-called responsibilities. Not 
usually being the leaders of the major party or parties in the House, 
and their appointment and tenure of office being dependent on tlie 
Governor's pleasure, they initiate policies and adopt measures for 
wdiicli not they but the Reserved side of the Government 
have to find money, which, however, they cannot often do after meeting 
their own insistent and growing needs. So the nation-building subjects 
(as they have been called) only plan and design but never build. 
Blany schemes of urgent public usefulness relating to mass education, 
sanitation, irrigation etc . are very good on paper, and some of them 
even adorn the Statute Book, but they are still in their astral 
bodies, and actual or even prospective budgetary conditions do not 
permit or promise their materialisation. The ministers have, therefore, 
been talkie pictures who talk perhaps a little too much but act very 
little. Whilst some of them . seem to have learnt the art how to 
insinuate themselves into the good graces of the powers that be, not 
many of them can show much to their cerdit which will recommend 
them to public approbation. Yet, under the constitution as it is, the 
public can, if they so mind, make the situation too hot for the minis- 
ters tliroiigli their elected representatives. By an adverse vote on 
their supplies and salaries, the members can, provided they form 
the majority, make the position of the ministers untenable. In at 
least two of the Provinces, viz., Bengal and the Central Provinces, 
dyarchy was for a time given a decent (?) burial by the then dominant 
Swarajist Party. But dyarchy had its resurrection because the dominant 
party either withdrew or was disintegrated. The Congress Party 
would have repeated the experiment in the Councils had 
it stayed on instead of walking out ; or else, had the Councils also 
dissolved— as was the Assembly— making it possible for the Congress 
Party to come back stouter than ever. The provincial game cannot, of 
course, be played in the Assembly where the rules are different. 
There is no dyarchy to bury, decently or otherwise, in the Central 
Government. Still there is the ghost of a false appearance to lay* It 
is irresponsibility masquerading as responsibility — Simla or Whitehall 
mandate appearing in the garb of Indian legislative consent. The 
Congress has been out to dispel this delusion. 

,XXIV. The Policy of, the Coitncil-Entey' ■ 

Though we have long lingered over the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the Council-entry programme readopted by the Con- 
gress but allowed to fall into' 'disuse for some years in ^fayohr of, 
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more programme of direct action (non-cooperation and ^ civil 

disobedienceX we have refrained from launching upon anything like a 
discussion of the entire question of Council-entry, under existing or 
prospective conditions, as a measure calculated to really pave the way 
for loclfa^s political advance. Opinion inside the Congress as also opinion 
outside has always been divided on the issue. There were changers and 
no-cliangers in the aftermath of the Non-Cooperation Movement during 
the early twenties. And there has been this cleavage in the Congress 
attitude and outlook in the early thirties also — latent and hardly visible 
so long as the Movement was going strong, but more and more patent 
and pronounced as the Movement gradually shrank and retreated. As 
we have seen, the Congress as a ivkole never adopted Council-entry 
as its programme. But it permitted — through the Working Committee 
and the A. I. G C. at first, and then by calling a special session of 
itself (ill Bombay in October) -'-those of its members who believed in 
the utility and efficacy of the legislative programme to form themselves 
into a Parliamentary Party and fight the elections and enter^ the legis- 
latures in the name of the Congress but subject to the superintendence 
aiid control of the A. I. C. C. 

SXy, The other Issue : Self-determination 

But the Council programme of the Congress has been ^ inspired by 
another motive. The Congress appeal to the electorate involved two 
issues. First, has it the backing of the country in its fight for freedom? 
Secondl}’', the Congress has claimed the right of self-determination in 
the shaping of Indians political destiny, and has, accordingly, never 
been agreeable to the British imposition of a constitiition^oii India. It 
has been on principle opposed to the method of the White Paper or 
the J. P. C. K. scheme of Indian reform. The R. T. C- episode, 
though it included for a time the dramatic entry and exit of Mahatma 
Gandhi, did not, in the opinion of the Congress, at all alter the; 
situation. The Indian cooperation offered or ‘‘secored^^ at the Round- 
Table in London was devoid of any real significance and value. 
The White Paper scheme was supposed to have been based on the 
so-called agreement arrived at. But the basis being unreal, the 
structure raised on it could not be real. The Coogress immdate 
which Mahatma ji had carried to London had no chance of being 
seriously? entertained there. Even the Memorandum of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and others did not ^‘deserve^^ a materia! notice. The 
article to be exported to India was, therefore, of genuine and exchr 
sive British-make. It bore, however, the spurious label of a of 

both Indian and British partners. The Congress, a whole-hogger in 
Swadeshi, 'refused to buy the article. It declared itself against ' 'those 
who would, for some reason or other, hawk the article in the Indian 
market. But it would no longer picket and boycott. It would, however, 
not now profess that the existing constitution, or the proposed new 
one ■ ■ for that ' matter, is ■ such that Nationalist India ehould refuse to 
touch it even with “a pair of tongs/^ The imported article has not only 
to be touched ^but seized whenever 'found. .It is even to be ‘'used/^ 
though 'not q[uite agreeably to the .wishes- of the Treasury "Benches or 
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those that commoaly han^ about them. When the time comes, it is not 
unlikely either that the Treasury Benches themselves are stormed and 
captured by the Congress Party. 

XXYL Fightino the Constitution from Within 

Meanwhile, the constitution, the existing one or the prospective, is 
to be fought from within. The battle will be fought on general grounds 
as well as within special enclosures. On general grounds the proposed 
constitutional scheme is to be resisted inasmuch as it is the imposition 
of Britain's will upon India and not an expression of India's own will. 
The Labour Party of England had, it is true, by their Blackpool 
Resolution, accepted the principle of self-determination for India. 
When it came to power, it hang that Resolution and buried the 
corpse. The Congress was exhumed for a time and made to simulate 
life when the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made. The choice fell on 
Mahatmaji to carry the resurrected corpse on his shoulders to London. 
There the dissembling corpse soon lost the last lingering semblance of 
life and gave off the stench of putrefaction. The Tories in power lost 
oo time in sending it to the cremation grounds coming so much into 
vogue of late in England. Its sacred ashes have, since, been despatched 
to India wrapped up in a ‘‘White Paper". So Self-determination is 
dead. Those who will have to work the Indian Constitution will have 
their bodies and faces besmeared with the ‘‘ashes," and will have to 
work as political fakirs who have renounced all desire for fruit of 
their labours here below or in heaven. They will have to completely 
renounce their self and their will and merge themselves in a Self and 
Will transcending their own. It is not only political martyrdom but 
religious sainthood. India is enabled to attain to this transcendent height 
because of her being happily absolved from the fatal sin of self-will* 

XXVII. Collective Nirvana 

The revolt of the Congress has been a revolt against this exalted 
Indian “redemption”. It has resisted the sublimation of the base 
metal of Indian politics into the pure ether of a collective nirvana of 
one fifth of the human race. It will not give up self-will. It even 
fondly dreams of a Constituent Assembly in which it hopes to conjure 
up fiom the ashes the self-will of India like the fabled Phoenix. 
Bereft of all metaphor, the Congress — ^and in this category we now 
include the Socialist and the Revolutionary — attitude means its refusal 
to be reconciled to a dispensation which has denied India self-deter- 
mination and its insistence on that fundamental right being restored 
to her. When it is restored to her, she will exercise this right by ■ 
calling a Constituent Assembly for hammering into shape her political 
destiny. Now, the Congress fought the elections on the issue of this 
fundamental right also. It saidj , “We are opposed to the proposed 
constitution not primarily because its proposals are, in many essential 
respects, retrograde and reactionary, but because they ,kave' been' 
designed behind our back and formulated over our heads, and arc noV.-' 
sought to berimposed upon uSt’. ;Will'''the people' pf; India accept t%„;. 
imposition or reject it ■- ’ 
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XXVIII. The Constituent Assembly 

But suppose the people of ladia decide both the issues ia favour 
of the Congress. The results of the elections to the Asserablj’’ were 
an indication that they were pro-Congress. But how is the Congress 
going to implement its resolution rejecting the imposition and deniaud- 
ing self-determination ? The Congress, though the largest political 
organisation in India, cannot, forthwith, set itself up as the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. There are considerable sections of the Indian _ public 
opinion which it does not represent. Though it includes the Nationalist 
Mussalmans, it does not include others who are called Commuualists. 
The latter certainly represent a very considerable section of Moslem 
India, though one need not go the whole length _ with the 

latter in its claim that the Nationalist Mussalman is to the 

Communalist what a mere drop is to the ocean. Then, again, the 
masses of India as distinguished from the classes, though not un- 
affected by the Congress movement, cannot, as yet, be said to have 
earned a position in the national organisation commensurate with their 
actual strength or importance. Even the declaration of the Ennd- 
amental Rights in the Karachi Congress had not made the Congress 
cease to be a class-ruled organisation. The masses have still their 
interests in the “safe custody” of the classes. The Fundamental 
Eights Resolution has not brought self-determination for them in sight. 
The emergence of the Socialist Party inside the Congress is a move 
towards what the late Mr. Bepin Chfindra Pal used to call Demo- 
cratic Swaraj as distinguished from Aristocratic Swaraj. The latter still 
reserves power to the upper classes, though it may call itself Swaraj 
or self-rule. By it the present white bureaucracy will be replaced 
simply by a brown — an arrangement which as Mr. Churchill and his 
friends never tire to aver, will create a far worse situation for the 
poor Indian masses. 

XXIX. The Congress And Socialism 

While on this point, we may observe that the Congress, under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and the forceful advocacy of Pundit 
Jawharlal and some others, has been alive to - the need of recon true 
ting political organisations, and also, to some exent, the social and 
economic structure in India on a socialistic basis. But the Congres.s 
General staff seem to have so far believed that such reconstruction 
may be possible, under Indian conditions, without our h.aving to wage 
what is now called in the West class-war. In their judgment, the 
Soviet ideology and machinery need not and should not be bodily 
transplanted here from Russia or other countries which may present 
a surface resemblance to India on, some points, but which arc, 
nevertheless, not essentially and constitutionally akin to India. 
Perhaps Karl Mars and others of the West have not said the last 
word on the subject of social justice and human well-being, India has her 
own pecnliar problem, and it is quite possible that her own genius may 
yet work put a solution of her own. It may not, therefore, be wise to 
allow the whole ancient, and presumably, tried and tested, Indian social 
and cultural structure to come down in a crash in an earthquake of red 
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I revoliitioii* And farfcher-^ev^^ if- an .ultimate crash ,, be. in evitable, let us 

not, for .sake of the cause. ' we 'hold'- dear, choose an, .uncanny ;■ Quetta 
: time-table , for. the ..crash' to happen, In O'ther words, if 'the view-point 

I of^tlie ad vanced". Indian ,. socialists cannot' be reconciled 'w.i'th ■ the view- 

point of tlio'se who now hold power in the. Co'ngre'SS, a civil' war need 
! not and should not be declared- and" fought immediately, in view of the 

sternest of all stern facts ' staring us in the face, viz., that both the 
^ classes and the - ' masses ■ in India have not yet attained to their 

'‘majority” and are not entrusted with the management of "their own 
affairs. At present they can fight not as they think they should, but 
as those hold thehi. by the strings think they 'should. There cannot 

■ now be a “free” fight and a “free” fellowship ' between them. Under 

the existing conditions, India can neither be a full-fledged Fascist 
country like Germany or Italy or an out and out Communist country 
like the Soviet Union. The problem cannot as yet be allowed to work 
out its natural solution, and the premises cannot as yet be permitted 
to lead to their logical conclusion. Because the problem is not normal 
and ^free and the premises are not straight and categorical. In view 
of this, a premature civil war between the classes and the masses, as 
also between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, will bo productive of 
no good. By their concerted action they should all first make the 
Indiim problem a free problem and a straight issue. To adjust their 
relations, they will, probably, fight if and when they have to, but let 
them, meanwhile, refuse to fight, set by the ear and goaded by outside 
influences. 

XXX. Fighting a Civil Wab 

The Indian Socialist Party, whatever its ultimate objective, should, 
for the present, work inside a common Indian organisation amenable 
tO' its general guidance a'od - control. It should not, for instance, now 
break away from the Congress and fight a civil war on questions of 
principle and programnie. On the other hand, the Congress should be 
able to evolve a formula comprehensive enough to accommodate the 
first essentials of the socialist programme. The Congress Executive 
should not lightly talk of taking “disciplinary action” the moment 
^ they scent “revolt”' in an extreme Wing of their Congress camp. It 

is by such “revolt” that a vital organisation is allowed to renew and 
recreate itself, and re-adapt itself to the changed conditions of the 
eternal struggle for life. It is a sign of vitality. The history of the 
Congress itself is a history of such revolts. It could ‘not have . 
been otherwise. It is to be always remembered ■ that though ' /■ 
the Indian Socialist has booked himself for a destination further ^ ' ' 
ahead, he will have to make part of his Journey, possibly the major _ 
part, over a common route along with the so-calied representative" of 
class interest and privilege, before parting company with Mm., They 
may travel in a composite car, and even share the same berth, provided 
they keep their journey^s end more in view than mere passing ,, com- 
fort and convenience in the transition, _ .. ■; ' 

XXXB- Tbb Common, Rohtb 

We shall not here discuss whether tho coinmon'TOutris-alw the ' 
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shortest and best* But given good-will and purify of purpose-— which, 
we believe, are not absent in the common run of the Coogress mind, 
Eight, or Centre, — and given mutual persuasion and accommodation 
which, we also believe, are not difficult of achievement — a common 
route, over the major part of the journey if not to the joumey^s end, 
can be agreed upon between those who are thinking mainly in terms 
of the masses and those who are, at any rate for the present, tliioking 
in terms of both classes and masses. Without evolving a comprelieosive 
programme, the Congress cannot hope to materialise its idea of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. And it cannot claim and exercise the right of self- 
determination to any purpose without evolving conditions making the 
materialisation of that idea possible. 

XXXIL The Violence Party 

A common route and a composite car have to be thought of not 
only in relation to the Socialist Party. We have not, so far, spoken of 
the Party believing in violence. This party is excluded by the very 
terms of the Congress creed. But the party is not insignificant. It does 
not seem to be backed by any mass of the sane opinion in the country. 
Practically by every shade of sensible opinion its profession and prac- 
tice have been judged to be both an actual and a potential menace. 
It cannot be let alone. Whether one approves or not of every measure 
the Government has taken to control the movement, there is a general 
agreement as to this that the violence habit must be, without delay, 
ended or mended. The Government itself now believes — without losing 
heart or strength as it seems— that the first (i. e. ending) is not a 
possible alternative. Its drastic measures have so far failed to kill the 
violence habit. It has, accordingly, now come to think also of the other 
alternative — ^mending. Violence is not an organic disease, especially in 
India. It is a functional maladjustment. It can be cured by setting 
at right the causes that have produced and aggravated it. And this is no 
mere truism to a healing art gifted with imagination and inspirted by 
sympathy. 

XXXIII. The Congress Attempt to Stem the Tide 

The Congress has tried— though the authorities would not readily 
concede it — to stem the tide of the violence movement, firstly, by 
X)rofessing and, to a very considerable extent, practising non-violence 
it its campaign for winning national freedom ; secondly, by demonstra- 
ting that its modus operandi in the prosecution of the campaign is a 
possible one which may succeed % thirdly, by working up a vast amount 
of mass awakening and mass effort which are needed in any virile plan 
—violent or non-violent— of national endeavour for achieving freedom j 
fourthly, by providing an outlet of' dynamic activity of the Congress 
type for a considerable section of the youth of the country who, but for 
tlris^f would probably have drifted into the dark alleys of revolution 
and terrorism ; and, fifthly, by possibly inducing some of the confirmed 
revolutionists themselves to stay, their , hands and wait pending the 
trial of the Congress experiment, We, say -'some revolutionaries^ because, 
as a^matter of fact, terrorist .crimes ^ never altogether stopped daring 
' the ' Congress movement And’.''ife'inay;'lbe also permissible to imagine 
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tfaal a 'part of; revolutionist school of ' action vfelt' restive and impa“ 
lienfc to' act 'in 'their own way when they foiind 'the whole country astir 
with the " lion-cooperation and civil^ disobedience ; agitation, and that 
another part of the same school might have felt tempted to develop a 
flank movement of' a violence type to further embarrass, the Govern- 
ment held hotly engaged by the Congress' frontal attack. Nevertheless, 
for the reasons stated above, we may hold that the non-violence mass 
movement started and carried on by the Congress had, generally 
speaking, the effect of converting, diverting and arresting elements 
which, ^ left to themselves, would have conspired, much more widely and 
obtrusively than they actually did, to far worse confound the 
revolutionary and terrorist confusion in the country. The assertion 
commonly made that Mahatma Gandhi has been the best policeman in 
India is not without a basis in truth. 


XXXIV. The Congbess Shxex,d s Both Sxdes 

The authorities have not been, at any rate, in their public commu- 
niques, quite ready to recognise the truth. They had seen so much of 
only one side of the Congress shield, that it made them almost forget 
or overlook the fact that the shield might have another side too. The 
Congress had been their enemy, but it had been also their friend. Go- 
vernment thought that the Congress, though professing and generally, 
pmetisiog non-violence, produced by its campaign of lawlessness and 
disobedience of constitutional authority, an atmosphere in the country 
favourable to ^ the propagation of the germs of general lawlessness 
and revolt which, falling on the soil of immature and unbalanced youth, 
and other elements were productive of far more cases of malignant 
violent distemper than could be expected if the Congress did not so 
widely and so persistently breed and stir up lawlessness and revolt in 
the country. In this way» the Congress movement, though not itself 
violent, had a tendency to breed and encourage violence. Perhaps one 
might admit that this verdict of the authorities was not altogether 
a vicious perverse one. The Congress would, of coarse, thus join issue. 
Any dynamic movement on a mass scale may have repercussions not 
contemplated or desired by those who may have started the movement 
and are responsible for carrying it on. Such undesirable repercussions 
are in the nature of an undesired bye-product, which may be deplored 
but cannot perhaps foe wholly avoided. The movement itself should 
not be given up because of that undesired bye-product or some other 
coming in its train. Care, however, must be taken to keep the mischief 
within bounds. The cause should be reasonably insured against it. One 
should fortify oneself with the proper antidote or serum. So insured 
and fortified the movement should be carried on in spite of the undesi- 
rable bye-product. When, however, the’ undesirable bye-product is of , 
such nature and magnitude ' that it mi only copipromises the spirit and 
principle of the movement but tends to prejudicially affect or 'destroy 
the ‘'main prodiicP^ itself sought tO/ be; brought about by It, .the'* move- 
ment should be discontmued-^as -'-the Non-Cooperation . in the early 
twenties was discontinued by Mahatma 'Gandhi after. the ^ Ohaurichaura ■ 
„ affair* This step, not approved .by. all ■ sections of Congressmen, was,.. 
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' Bcvertlielessj taken by , Gandhiji, because,, in his opinion, t kit 
had got mixed up with elements of violence which, though not actuaHy' 
stirred up by it as. suggested in oiBcial and some moderate .quarters, were 
of a nature and magnitude calculated to defeat the very end wMcli the 
Congress had in view. The above, broadly stated, has been the position 
of the Congress lead. ; The Government has never accepted it. It has 
always thought and acted; upon , It that any mass movement, of a subver- 
sive character, deriving its very motive' power from^ a spirit of ^ law- 
breaking and disobedience of constituted authority, is bound to stir up 
more elements of misehiof than it can ever hope to controh and is, 
therefore, sure to do more harm than good. 

, XXXV. The Eecoksteuction Scheme 

We need not further discuss the point at issue between the 
Congress and the Government as regards the repercussions of the 
Congress method of direct action on the elements of violence, actual 
or potential, in the country* The question, undoubtedly, possesses 
more than a historical interest in view of the fact that neither the 
Congress nor the Government regard direct action of the kind resorted 
to by the former in the recent past as an impossible or even as an 
improbable contingency in the future. Civil disobedience has been 
abandoned for the present and the chances are slight indeed^fof its 
being revived and re-adopted in the near future. iThe Coiigress Parlia- 
mentary Board seems to be more than a diversion .‘and a temporary 
make-shift. It has set about taekling the legislative work in dead 
earnest. The ‘‘No-Changer^’ Group has, also, thrown itself with zest 
into the work of construction, particularly the reconstruction of “the 
700,000 Indian villages^^ under the inspiration and guidance of Gandhiji 
himself, who retired from the Congress (after the Bombay session in 
October had ratified the A. I. C. C. decision "sanctioning and constitu- 
ting the Parliamentary Board) so that he might devote himself to a 
service which has ever been;|for him his life’s chief fascination — uplift 
of the masses. All this is true and welcome from the point of view 
of those who would be glad to see the stream of national eSbrt in 
India run in chartered, constitutional channels. Yet, as some later 
developments showed, the Government could not easily persuade itself 
to lay aside its misgivings as to the real motive and objective and out- 
come of the Village Reconstruction Scheme set in operation by the 
author of non-cooperation and civil disobedience himself, who had 
repeatedly asserted that this method of direct action was perfectly 
legitimate and that it was a part of his “religious faith” and had 
' reserved the right to use the ^ weapon to himself whilst forbidding its 
use for the national organisation unless and until 'certain conditions 
relating principally to its moral equipment were fulfilled. The Central 
Government Issued, a confidential, circular to the local autWities 
calling their attention to the probable implications of the “New DeaP^ 
of, Mahatma Gandhi-^implications ' which, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, might point to a contemplated revival of the subversive 
movement on a much more extended , _■ scale- involving the masses living 
in, the villages— -and to .the need, 'of - fores, tailing and coiinter-mauocuv- 
ring him in what he intended to do* 
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The; Circular iii-fiuestioii' somehow leaked out : Tiie::' position was 
' micomfortable the Government in- all ■ coiiscience, and, oatnrallys 
advantage was taken of the:position to ‘ corn the' Member in 
the Assembly, where? instead of flatly disowning the leabed-oiit official 
secret, he gallantly let “the ■ wild cat of distrust:, ont of the 
official bag^^ and even finog the scared animal in the midst of the 

serried phalanx of Gandhi caps opposite the Treasury Benches, 

Gandhiji himself, outside the Chamber, seemed to have not only 
mightily enjoyed the fun but welcomed the India Government plan 
of forestalling him in his Village Industries Reconstruction work as 

very helpful cooperationj though it might "take the wind out of 

his sail,” 

XXXVL Mending and Bending 

Direct action on the part of the Congress or any other organisation 
for that matter will thus appear to remain an open question still. 
Whatever be ono^s hopes or fears, one cannot rest assured that one 
has seen the last of it in India. Nevertheless, for some time to come, 
at least, “the barren path of non-cooperaion^^ is definitely closed to 
traffic. So long as the present order obtains, let both the Government 
and the Congress put together their wisest heads, join their most 
charitable hearts and pool their best resources to convert the youth 
of India, especially that of emotional Bengal, into a nobler and ampler 
creed of national service, by directing its energies into worthier and 
more fruitful channels, and, in the same process, diverting them from 
the dark underground tortuous tunnels of violence and hatred. The 
Congress cannot be the “Constituent Assembly^^ and the Government 
the Indian National Government without successfully mending the 
youth of the nation and bending all its potentialities to the service of a 
great and worthy purpose. Till then the Constituent Assembly does 
not seem to be a practical proposition. 

XXXYIL The Live Wiee Batteries 

The experiment of an All Parties Conference in India is not indeed 
a new experiment, and it has been tried to throw into a common 
melting pot varied, and, in some cases conflicting, views and interests, 
to see whether a generally agreed plan can be precipitated out of the 
the solution. The experiment has not so far succeeded. The Nehru Cons- 
titutional Report, for example, was an achievement of which any body 
of constitution-builders and statesmen in the world would, be proud. Yet 
the Report could not be made to serve the purpose for which it had 
been designed and informed, not because the authorities declined 
to accept the offer, but because it --could not be presented as the offer 
ofiUnited India. United Indiatdoes not, however, mean an India in which 
there are lio dissenters. There are dissenters (Diehard and Labour) 
even in England as regards the - constitution which the National Gov- 
ernment now proposes to-_“bff6r^^ India. And the dissenters are not 
the proverbial half a dozen grass-hoppers in the field* India, which for 
a long time was not a party ^ question, in England, is now „ proving' an 
explosive to blast the solidarity of ^parties. Still the.NaHonal- Govern- 
meat may claim that it is A® ^ position to the 
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name and on behalf of Great Britain. In India there is, as yet, no 
organisation which can claim the position of the chief accredited expon- 
ent of Indian views and aspirations. Of course the Indian National 
Congress has the highest claim of all that would speak and act for 
India. But even its franchise is at yet a mere “drop” in the ocean of 
the countless Indian millions. ■ It is no doubt a most powerful drop 
and one that tends to expand into any magnitude. Still it is a potent 
drop of light in' the night of Indian political darkness. That drop of 
light may grow, as it has been growing for some years past, and, soon, 
dispel the darkness. Or the darkness may close in upon it and ulti- 
mately extinguish it. Then, possibly, light may flash from another 
source. One thing, however, is certain— The Congress light can conti- 
nue to burn and grow only by keeping its live wire connexions witli 
those batteries which it has already been drawing upon, and by estab- 
lishing its contact with other hidden batteries and unsuspected dynamos 
which, for one reason or other, have not so far been available for its 
use. Failure to fulfil either of these two conditions will cut off its 
supply of voltage. Mahatmaji's New Deal affecting the “700,000 Indian 
villages” seems to be an essay .'in right earnest to explore 
the hitherto practically unused mines of energy lying idle and unco- 
or^nated afield. The Mahatma has realised that, without more 
directly and intensively tapping this source, the Congress beacon lamp 
will fail, as it has more than once failed on critical occasions, to emit 
a steady dependable light. In plain words, the Congress,^ before it can 
claim for united India, will have to come to a workable , •understanding 
consistently with its first principles, with the Communalist, the 
Socialist, the Eevolutionary, the Moderate, and last but not the least, 
the much maligned Sanatanist. A constituent Assembly must be broad- 
based upon universal suffrage or something -practically equivalent to it. 

XXXVIII. CONGEESS WOEKING COMVirrTBE AND THE AwAED 

Meanwhile, the Communal Award divided not only the communities 
but threatened to split the Congress itself. Towards the end of 
July, the Congress Working Committee and the Parliamentary Board 
had a ioint sitting at Benares. The following Statement (Associated 
Press) was issued on behalf of the Congress Executive — “Pursuant to 
the understanding arrived at in Bombay, when Pundit Malaviya and 
Mr. Anoy withdrew their resignation from the Parliamentary Board, 
their objections against the resolution of the Working Committee on 
the White Paper proposals and Communal Award were again discussed 
with them by the Working Committee at their meeting in the afternoon 
of July 27 and at the morning and afternoon meetings, of July 28, 
and the Working Committee regretfully decided that it could not, 
consistently with its attitude towards^ the Communal Award, alter the 
said resolution so as to meet or obviate those objections. Consequently 
on the decision of the Working Committee Pundit Malaviya and Mr. 
Aney have resigned from the Parliamentary Board.” The Panditji and 
Srijut Aney had submitted to the Working Committee a confidential 
document (of closely printed 20 pages) explaining and vindicating their 
position and that of other nationalist Hindu leaders. Some portions 
of that document were, however, published In the newspapers immediately 
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after* . They ■^provide a most ■ instructive readingv ' W are given a 
Mstory :' of ' the :C Problem in India, of the steps that have been 

taken by ' the Congress and other important public' organisations in India 
and by R.^T, C. in London to .solve the problem, and of the influences 
that have been at play and of the forces that have been introduced 
at various stages of the drama to complicate, obstruct or otherwise 
interfere with its natural and legitimate solution. It should be remem- 
i ^ ^ bered that in July 1931 the Congress Working Committee had itself 

put forward a scheme of communal settlement. It was on the basis of 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for minorities where they 
might demand it in proportion to their population and with the right 
to contest farther sweats. At the R. T. 0. also, Mahatma Gandhi put his 
scheme forward on behalf of the Congress. Speaking about it, Gandhiji 
Baid-*-“‘‘I venture to submit that of all the schemes I have seen, it is 
the most workable scheme., ....You have that scheme on behalf 
of the Congress^^ It should be remembered further that the Moslem 
leaders themselves (the communalist leaders, that is,) have not occupied 
an identical, stationary position as regards the communal question. 
They have moved from trench to trench, always advancing, never re*" 
treatiujg or giving way. The Communal Award seems to have carried 
their “front line” beyond even their wildest expectations. They now find 
two of the fairest provinces laid low at their feet — Bengal and the Punjab. 
Other provinces also are crouching with their backs bent under the “weigh- 
tages”. Of course the anti-national communalist forces in this country 
have received every encouragement from the diehard reactionary 
factors both here and in England, and from the failure of the Con- 
gress (in which the nationalist forces have so long found themselves 
effectively organised) to impose its will on the trend of political 
events in the country. The need of having to treat with the Congress 
and form “pacts^^ with it lost its strength and its urgency. And, pan 
passu with it, the need of having to make some effective insurance 
against a future upheaval of nationalist forces by communal and other 
devices gained in importance and urgency. To quote again from the 
confidential document — ‘Tt is difficult to see how the change from this 
(communal) system to national representation is ever to occur. The 
British Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them, but if it unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
wlieo it professes to start them on the road to governing themselves, 
it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being short- sighted^^ 

XXXIX. The Naxiohalisi: View-poiht 

We can hardly do better than quoting in extenso the observations 
of the said document on what it calls the net result of the attitude 
of neutrality now adopted by the Congress as to the Communal Award. 

*'The Working Committee has said that judged by the national standard, 
the Award is wholly unsatisfactory ^ besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds* It has added that it is, however, obvious 
that the only way to prevent the untoward consequences,. of the, Com,- 
miinal Award is to explore - ways' 'and means of arriving' at ,aii agreed 
solution and it has further qualified what' it has said by "^unnecessarily 
forbidding an appeal to the British Government ur any other outside 
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anthority in what it calls this essentially domestic question which has 
ceased to be a domestic question and has become a political question of 
the highest importance by the manner in which the British Government 
has dealt with it. The effect of the attitude taken up by the Working 
Committee is that a nationalist who will be elected on the Congress 
ticket as a member of the Legislature will be bound to abstain from 
voting against the Communal Award if any one should bring forward 
a resolution on the subject. He will also be bound to abstain from 
making any representation against the Award to the British Government 
or to any other outside authority. 

“The result will be that while in view of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and the British Parliament will be dealing 
with the proposed legislation which will include the communal decision 
of the Government, a tearing agitation will be carried on throughout the 
country as part of the election campaign against the White Paper but 
there will be no such propaganda by Congressmen against the Commupal 
Award and the wrong impression which has been created by the action 
of the Working Committee will be strengthened that the Communal 
Award has been accepted by the Congress and, therefore, by the 
Hindus and Sikhs. 

“In our opinion, in view of the entire circumstances mentioned above, 
it was the clear duty of the Congress Working Committee not to have 
adopted an attitude of neutrality towards the Communal Award but to 
have stood up for the Working Committee scheme of 1931, By not 
doing so it has given Nationalists in general and Hindus and Sikhs in 
particular cause for just complaint. 

“We fear that the Communal^ Award has been considered more from 
the communal than from the national point of view. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to foster a feeling in the mind of nationalists that the 
Communal Award affects the question of only the distribution of seats 
among the several communities in the legislatures. Even if it were so, 
it would still be a matter of deep national concern but as a matter of 
fact that the communal aspect of the Award is of secondary importance. 
The matter of primary importance is how the Award affects the national 
question of questions, viz., the establishment of Swaraj, self-Governmcnt 
or responsible self-Goverament. It is clearly the duty of every national- 
ist to examine the Award primarily from the national point of view. 
Looking at it from that point of view it is important to note that dis- 
tinguished Indian Nationalists who cannot be accused of any communal 
bias have condemned the Award as anti-national, arbitrary and unjust 
and have urged its complete rejection." 

XL, The Awaep and the White Papes 

_ Communal Award, naturally, went in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism-^both as regards its principle and details— in the nationalist 
circles in India. The communaliats, on the other hand, would insist 
upon our accepting the Award as something irrevisable and unmodi- 
6able except, possibly as a future contingency, by mutual agreement. 
The attitude of Whitehall was the same also. Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the proposals in the Communal Award differed substantially from 
Other proposals in the White paper ia: ns much as the British Government 
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said its last, w on- tlie - former subject Sir Samuel 'floare would 
advise the; : Joiot' Parliamentary Committee against ■ reopening ; ' th ques- 
tion.. The Chairman of the' J.'P.'C., however,' allowed Sir .Nripen Sarkar 
to put further questions on the Award. Mussalman leaders'-^-^Mr. 
for: example — ^reminded us that the Award was' not a proposal but 
that it ;Was the decision of an arbitrator, and, therefore,, final and a 
bond , of honour. Having invited the arbitration, we were both duty 
bound and honour bound to loplly accept the decision. The position, 
however, that the British Premieris Award was in the nature of an 
arbitration voluntarily sought by competent agents in the name and 
on behalf of their principals and under conditions that would make the 
contract a free, normal and legitimate one, was a position not accepted 
outside the communalist and official circles. Let us, however, put 
this aside.' 

XLL The Congress Position: The Dilemma. 


The Congress attitude of neutrality in relation to the Award was, 
of course, not bom of a mind still unformed and undecided on the 
communal issue. The Congress had always been clear and categorical 
on the question of national problems being solved on a communalistic 
basis. Yet, as Babu Eajendra Prasad attempted to show in his justifi- 
cation of the Congress attitude in a couple of articles appearing in the 
Hindustan Review — present attitude of neutrality was taken not 
in consideration of what should have been under ideal conditions ; but 
that it was determined by considerations of the actual realities of the 
situation. That is to say, the Congress acted not as an idealist should 
have acted, but as a practical nian bent upon giving a prudent guid- 
ance to the country under conditions admittedly complicated and 
difficult. The Congress had found itself between the horns of a dilemma 
— Eeject the Communal Award forthwith and thus create a breach in 
the “united fronP^ which is so essential for successfully fighting the 
White Paper imposition ; or accept the Award and show an ostensibly 
united front which, however, is not only a mirage but a morass. There 
is no getting out of the morass once you get into it. And the surest 
way to sink all hopes of Indians redemption is to be led into the morass 
of communalism. For, there is no denying the fact that the lack of a 
truly united front has been the cause of the downfall of Indians countless 
millions ; and this has operated as the effective bar sinister arresting 
their advance in every direction, Now, the Congress sought to escape 
from both the horns of the dilemma by “neither accepting nor rejecting^^ 
the Communal Award. This attitude of neutrality did not mean that 
the Congress proposed to take its hands off the communal business 
for all time. Whilst abstaining from siding with this party or that on 
communal questions in the legislature, it would join hands with other 
parties in resisting the “offeri^ of' an undesired constitution to India, 
and with their help and co-operation, attempt to materialise, as early 
as possible, the idea of a Constituent Assembly for giving effect to ’ 
Indians self-determination in the -matter of her political destiny/and, 
along with it, or rather as a eondition.- precedent to it, it would seek, 
with" far greater chances of success than as at ; present, to ^ solve the 
outstanding communal problem*— ‘wMeh was a purely domestic '-.Affair--^; 
by mutual agreement . ■ ^ 
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XLIL The Tactical Advantaoe 
basis underlying this position^ — which prima facie seemed 
sound— was carefully tested by Pandit Malaviya and Nationalist 
friends, and their verdict was — “unsound and unsafe.” We do 
not propose to examine that basis for ourselves now. A whole litera- 
ture has cropped up on the subject- Sir Nripen Sarkar’s able pamphlet, 
the confidential document of Malaviya and Aney which we have 
both quoted and cited, the Marquis of Zetland’s confidential memoran- - 

dum circulated to the members of the J. P. 0., and many other 
writings by other prominent leaders which from time to time 
appeared in the Press, have focussed light on one side of the 

problem. The other side has also not been allowed to 

remain dark. We referred to the articles of Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

But his have not been the only contributions from the Congress side. 

Though we have not here examined the question, our own view is that 
the tactical advantage which the Congress^ Parliamentary Party is 
supposed to have gained by declaring for the time being, i. e. pending 
mutual agreement, its neutrality on the communal issue in its fight for 
Swaraj, is a minor and illusory gain, which cannot be regarded as a 
strategic victory of a real and abiding nature. The communalist ally 
in the legislature may help to make the "legislative” victory (a mock 
victory in itself) of the Congress an easy walk over, and, as we have 
tried to understand at some length before, this, in its turn, may help 
to lift the moral fog which ordinarily hangs thick and heavy on the 
chambers of Indian legislatures. By that fog Indian official acts and 
measures are made to appear not only as bigger than they are, or 
should be, in reality, but are invested with a peculiar splendour inspiring 
a sense of sublimity and awe. By lifting the fog, you dispel that 
part of it which is a delusion. This is something. But have you not, 
by the very terms of your alliance with the communalist in the legis- 
lature and in the very conditions under which that alliance is to be 
maintained, made him_ your adversary and antagonist in the field of 
united, undivided national effort and service, by which alone, as you 
admit, the common national goal has to be reached ? We leave the 
matter however at that. 

XLIIL ; Pahditji & Sj. Aney’s Statemeot 

On August 4, Pundit Malaviya and Srijut Aney issued a Joint 
Statement from Benares detailing the circumstances, and explaining the 
reasons relevant to the step they had taken in severing their connexion 
with the Congress Parliamentary Board and forming a new Party. 

That statement,^ after assuring all concerned that those two Congress 
leaders had no diflPerence with the Congress except in the matter of 
its attitude towards the Communal Award”, proceeds to say in the 
last two paragraphs;— 

_ "To carry out this object we propose to form the Nationalist „ 

Party to organise a^ campaign throughout the country against I 

the _ Communal Award as well as the White Paper and to set I 

up m every province certain number of such candidates for election to f 

the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership I 
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will be' 'open" to all lodians irrespective of caste; ' and / . creed '' and:' ' tbe: 
Party will; ;w national lines. It will whole “hear tediy co™ 

operate in . any endeavour to bring .about' an agreed ': solution '',o 
Gom,m,nnal''"problem. ' 

. ^*TIie Nationalist Party holds that there should be no tampering with 
the Lueknow Pact except with the consent, of the parties concerned 
and that until a final settlement is reached status quo should be main- 
tained. If change is to be made the Party will stand by the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Report and the Congress of 1928 that separate 
electorates must be discarded completely as a condition precedent to 
any national system of representation and generally by the Congress 
scheme of July 1931, which Mr. Gandhi placed before the Round Table 
Conference and which has been supported by Nationalist Muslims all 
over the country. The Party will also take at proper time whatsoever 
steps it may think fit to have objectionable features of the Communal 
Award radically modified by the British Parliament, when the Award 
combes before it as an integral part of the White Paper proposals* 

The Party does not approve of legislative interference in matters of 
religion, 

XLIV. “The Inevitable Split^^ 

An episode flashing some interesting light on the inner history of the 
“inevitable spIit’Vin the Congress camp, and, apparently, showing the 
responsibility of Gandhiji himself in what happened, was provided by 
Bhai Paramananda’s Statement (August, 4) releasing for general infer- 
mation the brief correspondence that had passed between him and 
Gandhiji regarding the question of the Congress attitude towards the 
Communal Award. In course of that Statement Bhaiji said — “But for 
Mahatma Gandhi, the decision (of the Working Committee regarding 
the Congress attitude towards the Award) would have been entirely 
different. Gandhiji alone is responsible for this resolution and its 
consequences.^’ Bhaiji had addressed a letter to Gandhiji in April in 
which he had alluded to a report that the latter had been inclined to 
look with favour on the proposal made by Mr. Jinnah, that is, the 
Communal Award should be accepted by the Hindus for the time being, 
unless some agreed solution was found for the same, ‘‘and: on that basis 
joint fight be given to the Government against the White Paper.” Then, 
that letter proceeded to observe that the “Joint basis” sought to be 
arranged for was a very uncertain basis in view of the fact that most 
of the communalist elements had made up their mind to in for the 
Award as part and parcel of the White Paper scheme* “It will, there- 
fore, bring us no substantial backing of the Mohammedans in the fight 
against the White Paper and place the Hindus in a very false posi- 
tion.” He would, therefore, earnestly request Mahatmaji to reconsider 
etc. Mahatmaji replied from Patna on May 10. He had indeed been 
exercising his mind on the question of communal settlement, though 
nothing had been publicly expressed so far. “But I do feel that the 
Communal Award can never be unsettled except by an agreement and 
the agreement is impossible without large-heartedness on our part/’ 
True, large-heartedness is never wasted, and one may ^ believe^ that. - it , 
even pays in politics in the long ran. But the “largeness’’, like non- 
violence and truth, 'must come straight from the heart* work ■ the' . 
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miraele, it must be real and not something feigned or forced. And it 
can never be real when it proceeds from a sense of weakness or helpless- 
ness. Now, nationalist Hindus and Sikhs have generally felt that any 
communal “blank cheque'^ which they are now in a position to offer’ 
to the Mohammedans may not be endorsed and honoured in^a bank in 
which their actual balance or credit may not be sufficiently “large”. 

XLV. Nationalist CoNFEEENCB IN Calcutta 

In the last week of August, a Nationalist Conference^ was held in 
Calcutta, which was the occasion for a formal inauguration of the New 
Party. Pundit Malaviya, presiding over the Conference, explained its 
objects. We need not go into the speeches made by the leaders, the 
key-note of them all being that the new Party, with its pronounced 
difference of attitude as to the communal issue, should not, however, 
be regarded as representing a revolt against the Congress. We cannot, 
however, resist the temptation of quoting a few lines from the opening 
address of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Eay, President of the Organising 
Committee : — 

*The Nationalist Party will be a Party within the sheltering 
bosom of the Indian National Congress, a Party which...... by its un- 
compromising rejection of week-kneed compromises, purge the Congress 
of all wavering and half-hearted tactics and raise once more the Na- 
tional Institution to its position of undisputed authority in the eountrj'.” 

It should be related in this connection that a 8 days final attempt 
(pending the plenary session of the Congress itself in Bombay in Octo- 
ber) at a eompromiie between the new Party and the Congress Work- 
ing Committee was made at Wardha. The attempt was, unfortunately, 
not crowned with success. The Congress General Secretary issued 
(Sept. 10) a Statement detailing the position as it then stood. We an- 
nex the following Press summary of that abortive attempt at 
compromise: — 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Aney met Mahatma Gandhi 
and members of the ^Working Committee and Parliamentary Board this 
afternoon and again in the evening. It is understood that it became clear 
in the discussion that revision of the resolution of the Working Committee 
on the Communal Award was out of question. It is also understood 
that it was brought to the notice of the Working Committee that cer- 
tain candidates in Bengal had been assured that they would be given 
freedom of conscience to vote on questions relating to the Communal 
Award, but the Committee laid it down that no such freedom could be 
allowed to any of the candidates who would seek election to the Assembly 
on Congress ticket. The proposal to allot a certain number of seats to 
the Congress Nationalist Party was also rejected. The last proposal 
was that each party should agree to withdraw its candidate in favour 
of the candidate of the other party if he had better chances of success, 
but no agreement was reached on this basis also.” 

XLVL “India’s Goal” 

. On Sept. 11, the Working Committee, meeting at Wardha, passed 
and published an important resolution on “India’s goal*. The text of 
the relevant portion of the resoluMoa is given below:— 
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Misgivings have arisen in the; minds of some Congressmen and others ' 
that the Congress goal ef Poorna Swaraj or complete independence is being 
imperceptibly watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to 
state that no Congressman, much less any Congress organisation, oaodo so 
without being liable to a ^charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress 
organisations have to shape their course so as to accelerate the pace to- 
wards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before one^s eye as well as 
r the means for its attainment which must be strictly non-violent and 

truthful. To this end Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by 
the A XC.C. or the Working Committee. 

Poorna Swaraj includes unfettered national control among other 
things over the army and other defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
and commercial matters and financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partner- 
ship with the British and complete separation. Whilst the Congress will 
not repudiate just obligations, it must adhere to the resolution to have 
an impartial serutiny of the obligations to be undertaken by free India. 
The Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception that the British 
Empire, as it is constituted, is designed predominantly, if not purely, to 
subserve British interests at the cost of India and therefore whilst it . 
I will gladly cultivate friendship with the British, it must strain every 

nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

“But the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this 
political freedom must remain unattainable without attaining moral or 
internal freedom by carrying out an internal and constructive and com- 
prehensive programme laid down from time to time by the Working 
Committee. The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively repre- 
sent and serve the masses. Such a service is impossible without 
following the constructive programme of the Congress with meticulous 
care and devotion.” 


XLVII. The Congeess and Coi^biunai. Awaed 

Two important events during the latter part of the half year under 
report were the holding of the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress in October and the publication of the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in November. We shall not here attempt a 
narration of the former event nor a summary and criticism of the 
latter. They will be found described in the body of this Register.^ We 
may, however, note that the net results of Bombay Congress delibera- 
tions were these : (1) Mahatmaji retired from the Congress ; (2) a cons- 
stnictive programme with a distinct machinery to carry it through 
was adopted ; (3) the Council-entry programme of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was endorsed and 'the machinery 'for' 
implementing the decision pertaining thereto was reconstituted and. ' 
its relation to the Congress Executive defined; (4) the Working 
^ Committee view of the Communal Award was reaffirmed, by, virtue of 

which candidates fighting the elections to the legislatures on the : 

Congress ticket were forbidden "to make the communal issue ar plank 
in their electioneering campaign, md members elected 'to: the legisla-^ , ' ; r 

tures were required to keep. themselves neutral on gueBtionawelatipg' to ' ."I 
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:lBe;;Award.^ was to be modified by mutual agreement as; 

Tor' instance^: it had been modified in that part which pertained to the 
■relative represeDtatioo of the Caste Hindus and the Depressed. Classes 
by the Poona Pact immediately endorsed by the British Government. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the Bill for the ^‘better 
governmeoP^ of India framed on the lines of the J. P. 0. E. and 
piloted by Sir Samuel Hoare through the House of [Commons included 
an amended clause which authorised His Majesty's Government by 
Order~in-Coiiocii to alter the Communal Award — a provision which was 
claimed as ‘‘a moral victory” by that valiant leader of Hindu Maha- 
sabha Movement — Bhai Paramanand. Though the incident belongs to a 
time much ahead of the half year under report, we reproduce below 
the letter of Bhaiji (29-6-35) as throwing some interesting light on the 
entire tangled background of the Communal Award : — 

1 am not at all surprised that Moslem leaders are agitated about 
the amendment of clause 285 (now numbered 299), of the India BUI. 
The Anglo-Indian Press and the Secretary of State have assured the 
Moslem community that the Government are not going back on their 
word and that the amendment in the clause makes no material change. 

But these assurances have produced no effect on Moslem leaders. 
They ask why there should be any amendment if no significance is to 
be attached to it and they are the more nervous because the portfolio 
of the India Office has been made over to Lord Zetland, who is a 
decided opponent of the Communal Award. 

‘The Communal Award was meant to solve the constitutional diffi- 
culty with regard to the distribution of rights among the various 
communities. It had to be put into constitutional shape in order to 
be embodied in the Bill as a part of the constitution. Moslem leaders, 
however, began to work under a misconception. Their view, altogether 
opposed to reason, was strengthened by the utterances of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and also by the weak and cowardly attitude taken up by the 
Congress leaders towards the Communal Award. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared it as a settled fact, inviolable and 
beyond all criticism. Congress leaders out of fear of offending the 
Moslems, did not want it to be disturbed until some substitute, agree- 
able to Moslems, could be found. The Moslem community treated the 
Award as a revealed command of God Himself and consequently 
inviolable. 

‘The Hindu Mahasabba, from the very beginning, opposed it When 
our representatives appeared as witnesses before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee they began to criticise the Award. Sir Abdur Rahim 
immediately said, in effect, that had he known that the Communal 
Award was to be debated he would not have agreed to become a mem- 
ber of the^ Committee. Lord Salisbury and Lord Zetland urged that 
it was within the privilege of that Committee to examine the Award 
and as a result of the discussion Lord Linlithgow, the Chairman, ruled 
that^the Award could be considered by the Committee. 

“The Moslems had all along believed that they were the arbiters of 
this aspect of the constitution of India and that no change could be 
made except with their consent .and the absence of agreement on 

their 'part 'nobody on this earth, mi mm Parliament or the King, had 
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the'power^ to any ; change. It was disconcerting to be told that, 
coBstitEtionallyi this-positio not stand and while Clause 285 , 

as originally drafted* left the position rather vague, the amendment passed 
by the House of Commons empowers the Legislatures, the Viceroy and 
Governors, to make any modification in the franchise, in the method of 
election or in the composition of the Chambers. 

**The effect of the amendment is that vagueness and absurdity of 
the condition of mutual agreement in the Communal Award is removed. 
The initiative of any such improvement is given to the particular 
Legislature which proposes the change and it is left to the Viceroy or 
the Governor to see that the majority of the members of the minority 
community are also in favour of the proposed change. This amend- 
ment therefore makes the India Bill worth the name of a constitution in 
that respect and so far as the principle is concerned the Hindu 
Mahasabha has gained a moral victory. 

‘‘This, however, does not mean that the agination against the Com- 
munal Award has been altogether sucoessfaL If Congress had joined 
hands with us we would surely have been in a position to have the 
wrong redressed beyond all doubt, is it is, a persistent agitation 
against the Communal Award will have to be maintained and strenu- 
ously carried on till the object is gained.” 

But Bhaijfs baloon of ‘^moral victory^^ was dashed to the ground by 
the Government Communique issued on the authority of His Majesty^s 
Government which gave the clearest assurance to all concerned that 
the Government had no intention of going back upon their word as 
pledged to the communalists — that there was absolutely no chance of 
the Communal Decision being altered by Order-in-Council or otherwise 
except upon a basis of unanimous agreement among all the parties 
affected by it, and also, as Lord Zetland — the new Secretary of State 
for India who, by the bye, had been a declared opponent of the Communal 
Award, in some of its aspects, in the J. P. C.-— added, “without the 
specific consent of the Parliaments^ He even promised to “implemenP^ 
this assurance by making necessary alterations in the relevant sections 
of the India Bill, viz., those that purported to empower the Government 
to change the Communal representation under certain circumstances by 
Order-in-Council. 

As regards the main results and tendencies of the J. P. C. proposals 
inclodiog the Communal Decision, a nationalist critic could hardly 
improve upon the “summing up^^ as given by “ The Modern Beview^ on a 
later date of the India Bill based substantially on the J. P. C. R. with 
minor alterations (e. g., indirect election to the Federal Legislature) which 
tended to make the Bill even worse than the Report : — 

"The Indian Bill is based on injustice. It denies freedom to India 
and closes all the constitutional avenues to freedom. It provides no 
means and methods whereby Indians tthemselves can achieve self-rule 
without having to fall on their knees and supplicating the British Par- 
liament every time for even every petty “boon^\ It treats the people of 
India as not only not a nation but even as not having made any progress 
towards nationhood, and therefore gives practically permanent recognition 
to as many separate interests,- as the officials could think of and creates’ 
divisions where they, did not -and ' do not .exist. It; '’"'proceeds' Jon / th^ 
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assumption that no group cares or should care :for the interests of any 
other group aud that no person belonging to a particular community^ 
class, etc., should represent any other community, class, etc* 

‘'It has done great harm to minorities in general by tending to alienate 
the majority from them and by telling the majority, as it were, that 
they were not responsible for the welfare of the minorities — for have 
not the latter got their own exclusive representatives to look after their 
interests and, above all, is not the Governor and are not the great 
British people present to prevent the majority from crushing them ? 

"It is not possible to point out in detail all the other unjust provisions 
of the Bill. We shall briefly enumerate a few. 

“1. It is unjust to British India by giving it less representatives 
than it is entitled to on the basis of population, not to speak o£ educa- 
tion* public spirit, etc. 

'' 2 . It does injustice to the people of the Indian States by totally 
ignoring them. 

*^3. It is very unjust to the Hindus as it gives them less representa- 
tion than they are entitled to on the basis of population — not to speak 
of their education, public spirit, business enterprise, etc. — and reduces 
them, the majority, to the position of a minority. 

It gives the nominated representatives of the rulers of the Indian 
States power over British India affairs without giving British India 
representatives any power over the internal afiairs of the States. 

'"5. It vivisects the Hindu community and divides it into the two 
groups of the “caste” Hindus and the aepressed^^ caste Hindus. There 
are “untouchables^^ “depressed^^ classes among Christians, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs also, but the Bill has a tender spot in its “heart” only for 
the Hindu community, and therefore vivisects it alone. 

The European sojourners of India are not permanent inhabitants 
of the country and yet they have been given the vote, though Indian 
residents in the British Dominions and Colonies have not generally got 
the franchise. 

^7. Assuming that the Europeans are entitled to representation, they 
have been given far larger representation than they are entitled to on the 
population or any other basis. 

*‘8. Though the Muhammadans are not quite one-fourth ,of the popula- 
tion of British India, yet they have been given one-third of the total 
British India seats in the Federal Legislature. 

"*"9. The most populous provinces and the more populous provinces 
of British India have been given a smaller number of representatives in 
the Federal Legislature in order to give excessive representation to 
soma less populous provinces. 

'..'.,*^10. The Muhammadan minorities in the IJ. P., Madras, Bihar, Bom- 
bay, C. P. & Berar, and Orissa have been given ‘weightage^ in the 
Councils, but the Hindu minorities in Bengal and the Punjab have not 
beeii'' shown, the sanae consideration. On the contrary, the Hindus in 
Bengal have been given a much smaller number of representatives than 
they would be entitled to on the basis of population. The Hindu minor- 
ities in Sind and N. W. F. Province,.- it -is true, have been given some 
weightage^ but the populations ^concerned being very small, this is no 
compensation for the great injusticeidone' to Hindus .everywhere else. 
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; , In, the v Provinces 'where: ' Christians have been "given: : separate 
representation,, it ■ is' disproportionately, large/^ ■ 

■ Thus 'while the; J, 'P, , C. E. and the .India Bill based thereupon were 
:so framed as to make the ■ Eoapk^ ■ safe in ; India, the whole machinery 
of western civilisation and international structure were tottering on 
their foundations under the alarmingly growing conditions of what we 
might call the ' collective insecurity^^ of the nations of the world. 
The League as an instrument of collective security was fast crumbling 
to pieces. In this connection also we shall do well perhaps to look 
ahead into the coming year and take stock of some dramatic interna"* 
tional developments that have already cast their ominous shadow on the 
current world situation. Sir Samuel Hoare was transferred to the 
Foreign OlSce, and, as we have noted before, Lord Zetland, the ex- 
Bengal Governor, was installed on the gaddi of the Great White 
Moghul There was a debate on foreign affairs in the Commons in 
July, 1935. The Italian-Abyssinian impasse provided the cccasioo. We 
quote below a few lines (Reuter’s summary) from the speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George whose spirited inter vention in the debate was a treat and 
amrning*;— .' , 

“The debate was remarkable for a spirited intervention on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George in defence of the framers of the Peace Treaty, of 
which he said the most harsh coaditions had been enforced while the 
more equitable conditions had been averted, delayed, procrastinated and 
often trampled upon. Mr. Lloyd George said that the whole 
machinery of the League was discredited. Japan had defied the League 
and had frog-marched into China from one province to another. Even 
Paraguay and Bolivia had ignored the League and had fought them- 
selves to a standstill. Germany had flouted the League and Italy was 
doin^ the same. 

‘Each time the nations congregated at Geneva to carry the Ark of 
the Covenant into action, they leave it in the hands of the Philistines^^ 
declared Mr. Lloyd George, who continued ; “Co-operation has gone. 
The great German Army and the Air Fleet remain. The League of 
Nations remains — on a scrap-heap. Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Anthony 
Eden should realise the grim fact that all the elaborate machinery of 
disarmament has gone and the machinery of conciliation is discredited. 
They must begin afresh and devise something by which the nations will 
stand to save civilisation from the great catastrophe'’. 

XLVIII. Which Way the Wiro Blows 

The above quotation indicates which way the wind blows. In the 
coming catastrophe, it is wise no .‘doubt to try to make the Empire 
safe in India, but it is wiser to remember that this cannot be really 
done without making India safe in the Empire. In other words, India 
must be made a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, not 
in a position of subordination and consequent weakness, but in a posi- 
tion of equality, contentment and. strength. And there is no gainsaying ' 
that a contented India, grown to- the, fulness of her stature, is the '■ 
very immensity of power. India’s' help in the last war was of value. 
Of how much greater value that' help should prove.if, .Ipdia be^ .helped 

M 
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to speedily develop into her plentitude of strength and rise to her summit 
of helpfulness i The fatal defect of the present constitutional proposals 
of the Tory Government is this that while seeking to make the Em- 
pire safe in India, it has neglected to make the position of India safe 
and sound in the Empire. It is the same mistake that lost America in 
the distant past and Ireland in the near. Possibly India will be still 
loyal and serviceable in any coming war in which the Empire may be 
involved ; but it was well within the ambit of enlightened British states- 
manship so to develop and train her in the meanwhile as to make her 
loyalty and service the deciding factor in the future trial of strength. 
Before leaving this subject, we shall quote the concluding lines of the 
President’s speech at the Bombay session of the Indian National Congress 
explaining the Congress goal of independence and showing how even 
Indian independence, under the conditions in which it must be ushered 
was destined to prove a source of security and strength to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations including the British : — 

“Independence is the natural outcome of all that the freedom move- 
ment in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly 
when we remember that is has to be achieved by non-violence. It means 
the end of exploitation of one country by another and of one part of 
the population of the same country by another part. It contemplates 
a free and friendly association with other nations for the mutual benefit 
of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting us 
except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. 
The sanction behind this Independence movement is non-violence which 
in its positive and dynamic aspect is good-will of and for all. 

“We already see signs of _ how it has begun appealing to a certain 
extent to world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can 
do so according as the element of distrust and suspicion which has its 
birth in fear is eliminated and replaced by a sense of security born of 
confidence in the goodwill of India. India having no designs on others 
will_ not then need a large army either for its protection against 
foreigners or for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others 
she will be able _ to claim immunity from the evil designs of others 
and her safety will be buttressed and protected by the goodwill 
of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our independence ought 
not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuating the 
present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent 
mass action. We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound 
to succeed some day. Many have lost their lives and all. Many 
more have sacrificed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us 
not be deterred by the difficulties which confront us nor diverted from 
our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique and 
the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest 
and high expectation. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our 
determination. Satyagraha in its ■ active application may meet with 
temporary setbacks but it knows no defeat. It is itself a great victory, 
for as James Lowell put it, ; 
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“Truth, for ever ou the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet th^at scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God with the shadow 
Keeping watch above His Own.” 

^ XLIX. The Economic Positions AcEicui/rTOB ^ 

' As regards the economic position of. India, we ■ shall do more than 
Cfuote at some length from the Viceroy^s speech,' August 29, which, 
after having referred, to the labours and ■ findings of' the Provincial 
Economic Conference previously (in April) convened by the Government 
of India, thus! dwelt upon ^the question of Indian agriculture (including 
marketing of agricultural produce) which is and will remain the key 
problem of Indian economics — 

‘'To turn the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masses 
of India their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one primary 
concern of the Government, horn members *must be aware that the 
Provincial Economic iConference which my Government had ccnvened 
last April reviewed the position of the agriculturists from the stand- 
^ point of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing and production. 

One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after coo- 
sideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible 
steps should be taken to ascertain^ how far agricultural production in 
India was being scientifically co-ordinated, and whether any action was 
desirable or feasible to make such co-ordination more efficient and 
more effective. My Government, accordingly, convened, with the ready 
co-operation of local Governments, which I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various pro- 
vinces last June. This conference reviewed exhaustively the position 
of all the principal crops in India. After a full consideration of all 
the relevant factors, the conference came to the satisfactory conclusion 
#> that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific and 

haphazard lines but had been well x^Iarmed and on the whole achieved 
its aims of helping the ryot to use ^ his land to the best purpose, but 
in the prevailing welter of economic ^ uncertainty the conference, if I 
may say so, wisely held that a machinery should be provided for the 
systematic and continuous study of pimblems relating to the cultivation of 
Indians more important crops, such' as wheat and rice. To this end 
it recommended the establishment ' appropriate ad hoc committees. The 
lion, members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
; has been accepted by my Government . It • is hoped that by this' in,eans 

i * periodical stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of. 

their prospects in the world^s markets will^be greatly facilitated. The^ 
f value of continuous study and, periodical review in this respects" cannot 

be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultural activity of a country to.- 
changiog conditions of demand is ■ necessary for the prosperity of the , 
agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in ’a''' -'country of . the- 
size of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs , of ’the market: 
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will be impossible of accomplishment without the acquisition and main-^ 
tenaoce uptodate of all relevant information. 

-Another problem of , even greater, practical importance to the agri-'^ 
' culturist is the . marketing of his produce to the best advantage. This 
: subiect' was. also discussed ' in the Provincial Economic .Conference where 
.- there was' general agreement that ' an intensive programme to develop 
marketing facilities for agricultural products offered the best immediate 
prospect of substantial results. . The matter, has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference coneluded. With the help 
of the marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, a programme of work has been drawn 
Bp, which, it is hoped, will very shortly be initiated. 

‘‘Experience gained elsewhere shows that the range of marketing acti- 
vities must be wide. It must, for example, include the organisation of 
an efficient intelligence service in external markets regarding Indian 
products and the requirements of consumers, both abroad and in this 
country. An efficient marketing organisation must also ensure the gra- 
ding, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the estab- 
lishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task 
is the undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining 
the data on which future developments can be planned. The initial 
step, therefore, will be to obtain and set out in detail the present system 
of marketing the more important commodities, such as wheat and rice, 
oil seeds plantation and special crops, e.g., tobacco and fruit as also 
dairy products in which term I include live-stock. This survey will 
be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also 
deal with inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide 
an all“Tndia picture of existing conditions and a common basis for 
future progress. The report on each survey will set out in precise 
technical detail definite suggestions regarding marketing organisation 
with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of produ- 
cers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be 
shared between the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the 
intention of my Government that at least in the initial stages the cost should 
be met from central revenues so that the urgent task of ascertaining the 
data and formulating a co-ordinated plan of marketing organisation should 
not be delayed by reason of the inability of one or more provinces to 
meet the cost of such investigations. The question as to how the cost of 
the various organisations and activities resulting from these surveys 
should be met will be one of the future consideration on the basis of 
the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted/^ 

L. Liberal Federaoion 

During the closing days of the half year under review, the National 
Liberal Federation met at Poona which ' admirably surveyed the political 
situation as likely to be created or affected by the J., P. C. R. propo* 
eals regarding constitutional changes and the Communal Award. Pundit 
Kunzru^s • Presidential Address discussed; in-' ■ detail the recommendations 
of the J. P, C., especially seizing upouvthe' points of departure from the 
White Paper proposals. For those particularly interested in a critical 
study 'of those proposals,' the -speech'' -referred, to (vide page 270 of this 
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Register) ■ may be recommended ■ as a ■ lucid and succint^ presentation of 
the case. ' On the most vexed and vital ' question X primarily a domes- 
tic one) which has split even the. Congress info twO:, we quote Lelow 
some lines- from Mr. Kale^s ( Chairman of the Reception Committee ■). 
Address . 

‘‘The Committee has laid too much stress ' on the age-old antagonism 
between, the Hindu and Mahomedan communities with numerous exclu- 
sive minorities with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says com* 
munal representation must be accepted. Mr. Kale proceeded to show 
by quoting from the history of the Marathas by the late Justice Eanade 
that during the period immediately preceding the British conquest, there 
had been achieved a liberalisation in the religious thoughts of the people 
and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the result that the commu- 
nities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other owing to the 
advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by Saints and Prophets, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan — a movement which bore a curious paral- 
lel to the history of the Reform movement which had sprung upon 
Western Europe at the same time. There was a tendency towards the 
reconciliation of the two races in mutual recognition of the essential 
unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 17th and 18th centuries. After the 
advent of the British Rule the labours of men like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Eanade of Bombay largely contributed 
to the social and religious amelioration of the people and these were 
continued by workers like the late Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Gokhale. 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of communal problem and 
quoting from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, 
showed how the separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils 
of the Morley-Minto Reforms was not intended as a step in the direc- 
tion of establishment of Parliamentary Government of India, how the 
Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be quoted as justification of the 
continuance of separate electorates, which have been condemned as 
vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
oflScial and non-official, nor was it correct to say that India itself had 
deliberately chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the 
British authorities who were primarily responsible for pointing out this 
wrong road in 1909. This last remark, he added, might well be applied 
to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. He asked if the British 
Government are said to be trustees looking to the welfare of the 
people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons o£ responsible Govern- 
ment ? Are they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing 
the vicious system when experience has shown that separate electorates 
since their introduction have tended to emphasise the differences and 
increase the tension between the communities ? Is it not a commentary • 
on their professions that they are leading us on the right path of self- 
goveromeot? The defect of communal representation in the constitution 
affects the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional 
advance towards full responsible Government. He regretted that no 
constituent powers had been given to' the Legislatures of India Tor' 
removing this .and other defects nor any time limit': i>ut ''tHs.' *He' ' 
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challenged the statement made in the Eennrf rtof “*u 
almost al the communities in India (not 
considerable degree of acquiescence in the aSm ” M? 
the communal decision was not a -a. ward. Mr. Kale asked if 

made by the British autlorities that fhfv o“ professions 

real self-governmeS Se nem are eading us on the path to 

s V urneur, wane perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it.” 

LI. WoMEN^S CONFEEEJSrCES 

grosses and ConTerancef and^'^Gom^Eteer ahead” by its Con- 

which was regarded as th^n^fn f .®’ the womanhood of India, 

tural-and indirectly, the political-ltLT' ' or^ T'" 

Conferences, in which speeches were fpU-fledgeci Woniori 

would gladden the hLTs of ou™t resolutions passed that 

inspire them with the hope that of the West and 

some time past, to the dark cloud of Tnlf«n lining, visible for 

ness was spreading and lighting un tliA i backward- 

and the Glory it ought tfhaTe bLn Hope 

it had actually been. Man y are looking shame 

but „auy also" H.™ a su7pic”V?htTbe “» "of..;; 
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Tlio atitumE sessioo of the Council of State opened at Simla on the Slli. 
Augmt 1034 with Sir Mamchji Dadahhoy in the chair. 

After interpellations and formal business, Mr. Stetvart's motion for election of a 
committee of the council of nine members in pursuance of the resolution on the 
subject of the .Ottawa Trade Agreement being adopted, the House adjourned. 

PusA Reseabch Ihstitute 

Sih. AUGUST i-Non-oflScial resolutions were discussed by the Council to-day. 
There was considerable stir in the lobby o?er the adjournment motion of _Mr. 
Hossain Imam regarding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Research Institute 
at Fusa to a site near Delhi. It appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they had not enough materia! 
before them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of the 
House seemed to be that the Government had made up their mind on the subject 
and the approval of the Secretary of State had been obtained. So no useful pur- 
pose would be served by deferring the discussion. ^ Non-officials knew what the 
fate of the motion would be if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare themselves so that it could be talkM out. But when the question came 
before the Members on the floor of the House after question hour which was 
rather dull the President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p. m. or as soon 
as other business of the House was finished. 

Colonisation OE SuKPLUs Population 

On the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Mr. Eossain Imam recommending representation to His 
Majesty^s Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula- 
tion of India was rejected by 27 to 9 votes. 

Indians in South Africa 

Mr, P. withdrew his resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 

reply from Sir Fazli Hussain recommending to the press of the Union Government 
to take adequate steps in accordance with the spirit of 1932 to secure advancement 
of the Indians residing in South Africa in view of the fact that the recommenda- 
tions of the colonisation enquiry committee do not serve the interests of the South 
Afiicaa Indians. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council 

Indians in Burma 

■ The debate on Mr. P. C. P. OharTs resolution urging His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment to secure to Indians in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the Joint 
Select Committee and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 
occupation on the same looting as enjoyed by any other British subject, was not 
coocluded when Mr. Hossain Imam’s adjournment ' motion regarding the transfer 
oi the Pusa Agriciiitural Research was taken up, 

PusA Eeseaeoh Institute 

Although fifteen members participated iu the diseussioo, it could not be talked 
out and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 
transfer were that Pasa ^fm m unknown place and inaecmible. Birar being In 
the. earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the Institute there. Moreover, a 
central iustitute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and should 
therefore be ceatrally located. The House Ihea adjourned till the IStb* 
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Bock Labotoeks^ Bill 

AUGUST Seven Bills passed by the Assembly were on tbe agenda along 
with several amendments when the Oonncii of State assembled this morning. Warm 
support was accorded by several members to the bill protecting dock labourers 
against accidents, urging the Government to put pressure on Indian States to come 
into line with British India in this respect. Mr, Stewart, Government spokesman, 
assured the House that all possible steps would be taken to point out the desira- 
bility of this measure to maritime States, 

Mr. Gladstone, member, Calcutta Port Trust, proposed an amendment to change 
the name of the bill to Port* Labourers’ Act on the ground that there were no docks 
in any Indian port except the ports of Bombay and Calcutta. 

M7\ Steivart, opposing, said that the generally accepted term for persons carrying 
the occupation of loading and unloading ships was dock labourers which need not 
be changed. The amendment was rejected and the bill was passed. 

Othee Bills 

The House also passed without making any amendment the following bills which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly : The bill giving effect to convention' 
for the unification of certain rules relating to inteTnationaltcarriage hy air, the "MU 
amending the Sea Customs Act, the hill making better provision for the control of 
manufacture, possession, use, operatmi, sale, import and export of aircraft. 

Sir Alan Parsons moved that the bill providing the imposition and collection of 
excise duty on mechanical lighters be taken into consideration. Mr, Banerji and 
Mr. Mehrotra opposed the bill on the ground that it sought to impose duty on 
an industry which had not even been born. Sir A, Parsons said that it was 
desirable to impose duty at this stage rather than allow the industry to take birth 
with unreal stimulus. The motion for consideration was passed and the House 
adjourned. 

Mechanical Lightees’ Bill 

AUGUST The House took up the consideration of the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill clause by clause. Mr, Mehrotra mo^ed m amendment reducing the 
excise duty to Be. 1. Sir Alan Parsons, opposing, assured the House that if after 
this bill Was passed it was found that the duty of Rs. 1-8 was excessive the Gov- 
ernment would lower the duty, but if the duty be found too low, the Government 
would increase it. 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was passed in the same form in which 
the Assembly had passed it. 

The Factoetes Bill 

The bill amending certain enactments and repealing certain other enactments was 
passed without any discussion. 

Mr. Mitehell moved that the bill consolidating and amending the law regulating 
labour in factories be taken into consideration. Several members congratulated the 
Government for bringing forward the legislation. Sir K. K Menon wanted the bill 
to have a provision for ensuring the education of children of workers. Lala 
Jagadish Prasad suggested that Indian States should conform themselves to the 
general principles of this legislation. Mr, Rossam Imam said that the bill was 
good, but came too late. Sir N. Chohsy took the opportunity of speaking disappro- 
vingly of labour conditions in the Soviet Russia and warned Indian labourers not 
to be misled to holding strikes. 

Sir F, Noyce thanked the House for cordially receiving the bill. He said educa- 
tion being provincial transferred subject, no provision could be made for ensuring 
education of labourers’ children, in fixing the hours of work the Government held 
the scale evenly among so many interests and merely followed the recommendations 
of the Royal Oommission. Several Indian States were in line with tixe Goveromerit 
of India, but the Government were considering how to impress on others the desira- 
bility of being up-to-date in labour legislation. 

Mr. Eamsaran Pas said that restrictions proposed on the industries through 
the bill were inopportune, particularly iU' .case^of the Punjab where production per 
labourer was lesser than In case of Bombay . and Allahabad. He, Ihowever, did not 
oppose the bill ■ .... 
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■ The coBslderatioii' ;m passed and ■ about;' a dozen, amendments were 

moved by Mr. and Mr. Sapru for inter a /m extending the benefits of the 

bill to factories employing five or more workers, furthet redaciog the hours of 
work and miiiimisiBg the effect of proposals in the bill on factory owners. All 
amendments were opposed by the Government and rejected. 

; At the ' third reading stage Mr, Miller emphasized , that the Government of India 
should see that this legislation was administered in such a way that it did not 
cause unnecessary hardship on any factory owner. Mr. Famsawa- Das prophesied 
that this law would retard the industrial development of the country. Mr. Sajjru. 
while expressing general sympathy with the main provisions, stated that the bill 
did not go far enough towards reduction of hours of work. Mr. Hossain Imam 
complimented Sir F. Noyce for putting on the statute book more legislation for the 
benefit of the labourer than any of his predecessors. 

The bill as passed by the Assembly was passed and the House adjourned. 

Assessment OF House Pbopeety 

IStli. AUGUST:— Daj Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad moved a resolution recommen- 
ding that incometax be levied in the case of the house property on the actual income 
derived by the assessee and not on the annual letting value of the property and that for 
this purpose the income-tax law should be suitably amended if necessary. He said 
it was unjust that while the trader should be assessed on the actual profits the 
house owner should pay income-tax on the annual letting value whether it be realized 
ot mt* ^\t Mohammad Ahhar supporting the resolution, criticised the 

methods of assessment of the incometax authorities. 

Sir Alan said that in 1921 a strong incometax committee recommended 

that no alteration of the present law be made on the lines recommended by the 
mover. In England the suggestion for assessing on the actual income was let down 
15 years ago, The proposition could not be accepted as the door of evasion of income 
tax would thereby be made wide open. Even if it were accepted it would be 
difficult for Government to find the actual rental realised by the owner as many 
owners did not keep accounts. Government had considerably helped house-owners 
by their notification on the subject whereby if a man failed to realise the rental 
he was exempt from tax. If that notification had not served its purpose he would 
be prepared to get it examined by the Central Board of Revenue, 

Lala Ramsarandas described difficulties of the house-ownerB in letting out their 
property and satisfying the incometax authorities and said by accepting the reso- 
lution Government would be doing the house-owners justice which, was long 
overdue. Eai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad^ replying to the debate, said no useful 
purpose would be served if he pressed the resolution to a division in view of the 
Government majority in the House. He therefore begged leave to withdraw, which 
was granted. 

New Building Fob Council in Simla 

Rai Bahadi^r Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution recommending the 
building in Simla of a council chamber for the Council of State near the Assembly 
chamber. He complained of what he called stepmotherly treatment being meted 
out to them by the allotment of a hail in the Viceregal Lodge. 

Mr. Mehrotra said that under the present arrangement the Council had no 
arrangenaeots, no party rooms, no library of their own and not even a notice room. 
He hoped that Government would not put forward financial difficulties as an 
argument against the building of the chamber as when they desired to spend money 
they always had it, as in the case of the transfer of the Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute to Delhi. 

Mr. Mitehell said the difficulty of a notice room could be met by their handing 
the papers to the secretary at the chamber instead of going to the Legislative 
department. He was sure the mover did not need the aid of library as he was 
successfully able to draw on his own resources. He suggested that the mover 
should place before the House committee his difficulties aforesaid. 

. Mr. Mehrotra withdrew the resolution. . 

Paesi Maeeiage Ditoege Amend. Bill 

Bit Phiroze Sethna introduced the "bill amending the law relating to marriage 
and divorce among Parsis. The House then ad|ournea, , , ^ 

im 
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'The Bengal, Criminal Law Amend Bill 

■ ■LStfe AUGUST Bengal Criminal Law Amend Bill,' profiding .for ' indei'iilte 

eontinnation of the detention camp at Deoli, was discussed in the Council of State 
toda^i’ with a poor unofficial attendance. Mr. i/. U. Ballet, Home Secretary, 
emphasised that the necessity of making the provision permanent lay in the fact 
that temporary legislation was found to be of very little use in dealing with terrorism. 
He denied that it was a repressive measure and said that the provision of a camp 
outside Bengal was necessary in order to keep away dangerous terrorists who 
otherwise might contaminate the less dangefbus ones by being jailed within the 
province. As a proof of the Government’s care with which the terrorists were 
detained the Home Secretary statistically showed how, out of 806 cases only in six, 
two High Court Judges (of whom one was an Indian ) did not agree. At^ Deoli 
conditions had been rendered similar to those in Bengal. Mr," F. F. Kalilcar 
emphasised the necessity of stamping out terrorism, but asked why such measures 
had failed to achieve the object. Was it, as was alleged in the Bengal Council, 
that they were applied with torture ? It was apparent there was something wrong. 

Before the discussion proceeded, the President cleared the ground of the amend- 
ment tabled by Mr. M, P. Mehrotra, seeking a Select Committee of the House on 
the Bill. It was true, said the President, that in the case of this Bill there was 
no Select Committee in the Assembly and so, under Eule 29, Mr, Mehrotra could 
press for it. But the House of Lords rarely exercised such privilege and as one 
who had been connected with the Council of State since 1921, Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy thought that the privilege had not been exercised till now. 

Mr. Mehrotra, defining his own position, said that when such a measure was 
sought to be placed permanently on the Statute Book and when it infringed the 
right of habeas corpus it was open to the House to sit calmly in Select Committee 
and come to terms with the Government asito the period of the Bill. 

Pandit P. N, Sapru strongly opposed the Bill as not giving the detenus even 
those few safeguards which the Eowlatt Committee had suggested. His attitude of 
the opposition would be the same, whether the Bill was permanent or limited to 
any period of time. Sending the detenus outside the province amounted to trans- 
portation and it ought to be made possible to detain them within Bengal with 
conditions different from those of jail life. Courageous political and economical 
reforms alone would meet the situation, 

18th. AUGUST : — Besuming the debate on the Bengal Detenus’ Bill In the 
Council to-day, Sir Phiroze Sethfia, while considering that the measure was 
necessary, felt that he could not support its becoming permanent, as terrorism 
could never be killed by making the bill permanent. He also reminded the House that 
Congressmen were coming into the legislatures and that if they had a majority 
they would move for the repeal of such laws. If, however, the Government made tho 
life of the bill three years then even Congressmen would not like to repeal it. The 
Government could renew the bill after that period if terrorism did not subside. 

Nawah Sir if. A. Kha7i of Hoti criticised the speeches of Sir G. H. Hidayat- 
ullah and Saiyad Baza Ali and did not believe in fighting the superior authoritieB 
to force the pace of the reforms. He said that the zemindar class was for all 
times the backbone of the Government and this class should be rewarded by the 
Government so that it might effectively deal with terrorism. He believed that the 
Government would repeal the law when the necessity ceased to exist. 

Sir N, Cholmj urged the necessity of eradicating terrorism not only by dealing 
directly with the suspects, but also indirectly by carrying reforms in education and 
by other measures. 

Mr, M. P. Mehrotra said that he could support only constitutional methods i!i 
dealing with terrorists. He did not feel that it was constitutional to infiiet a 
punishment next to death, namely, transportation on mere suspects, Terrorlsxn 
would at once be given up if the Government introduced the reforms not on the 
lines of the White Paper, but 03i the lines of the recommendations of Indian 
representatives before the Jfoinfe Parliamentary -.Committee; imparted religious educa* 
tion and penalised eelebacy beyond, say, .twenty years in the' case of boys and 
sixteen years in the case of girls. 

Mr. Balletf replying io the debate, thanked ■-the members because all had urged 
eome steps for dealing with terrorism. , Ho' ■ said that' the measures taken 'to deal 
with the menace were. those tried' before ' with , this difference that the Qo?erament 
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: Bow;propO'sed to take .permanent /powers/- .Terrorism' started . wit^ Bengal partition* 
It did not . die 'wken. the. partition.- was , annulled. ' B did not die when.. the reforms 
need in 1921. He doubted whether it would die with the inirodnetion 
of the, new reforms which he hoped would' come into being in 1935 or 1936. The 
anxiety of Lord Willingdon .and of every member .of. ' the' Government for an early 
introd.iiction of the'' reforms was well known. The B'eogal Government were trying 
.to r'eme.dy the ..root causesj but they ■ must also give’^-crimfoa! '-powers in the hands 
of the:'Executive in order to deal with the menace.- The law was needed till the 
movement was stamped out beyond hope of its revival in future. 

'.;./, .The"Biii 'was taken"' in to consideration'' without a d.ivisioo..' 

Mr. J, C. Barierjee moved -an amendment' limiting the life of the Bill to a 
further period of four years.' . 

, Mr. supported it, but the House rejected the amendment without a 

divisioo... Mr. Mallett moved that the Bill, as passed by, the Assembly, »be. passed. .After 
/-.Pandit' P. jSupm and 'Mr. i/elirojJra 'recorded their dissent, the House' divided . 
and the Bill was passed by 27 votes to 25. The House then adjourned till the 20th, 

Assam Ceimiml Law Amendment Bill 

20tla. AUGUST if. G. Hallett moved that the Bill supplementing the 

Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act be taken into consideration. In showing the 
necessity of passing the Bill he went through the ground already traversed by’ the 
Home Member in the Assembly. He said that the terrorists were using Assam as 
an area for obtaining money by dacoities and mail robberies in order to carry on 
terrorism in Bengal. It was, therefore, necessary to empower the Government of 
Assam to nip the nefarious designs in the hud, The Government had been very 
careful in using the powers given in the Bill. This was clear from the fact that so 
far it had been applied to two districts adjoining Bengal and only seven persons 
arrested under it. The Sessions Judges to whom these seven cases were referred were 
of the opinion that there was sufllcient ground for passing the orders, 

Mv, Barua (an elected member from Assam) expressed satisfaction that terro- 
rism was not being practised by any Assamese. It was for preventing the spread 
of the evil amongst the Assamese that the Government should be armed with the 
powers included in the Bilk The suspension of ‘habeas corpus’ was a drastic 
measure in the Bill, but he considered it necessary in the larger interests of the 
country. He hoped that the Government would not keep the bill on the Statute 
Book longer than vras absolutely necessary. 

Mr, if, P, Mehrotra opined that this Bill was the big brother of the Bengal 
Detenus Bill, Political dacoities had been committed in almost all the Provinces, 
but why should the Assam Government alone be given drastic powers ? The Penal 
Code was sufficient to deal with cases arising out of and preventing such dacoities. 

l\lr, F. F. KaMkar wanted to know whether there was an emergency in Assam 
which required such legislation. Pandit P. M. Sapru declared that the powers given 
to the accused to appeal to the High Court were of no use. 

Mr. Eallett, replying to the debate, pointed out the difficulty of the Government 
in debating such Bills as they could not put all the cards on the table. He agreed 
with Mr. Mehrotra that there had not been very many dacoities but they had taken 
place over a small area. Assam had taken as drastic powers as Bengal because 
the one and the same organisation which worked in Bengal was working^ in Assam. 
He assured the House that, wherever possible, the Government did prosecute the 
offenders under the ordinary law. The motion wae passed. 

During the consideration of the Bill clause by clause two amendments were 
moved, Lala JagacUsh Prasad's amendment deleting clause 3, which curtailed the 
powers of the High Court under Section 491 Cr. P* G. was defeated by thirty-two 
against six votes. Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment extending the life of the Bill to a 
period not exceeding three years was rejected without a divisioo. There was a very 
short debate on the third reading of the Bill when Mr. Sapru and Mr. KaliMr 
recorded their dissent to theiBIll. The Bill was eventually ’passed in the form In 
which it emerged from the Assembly. The House then adjourned till the 22nd. 

EeV ISI02J OF SAEDA CT 

22Bid[. AUGUST i^Lala Jagadish Prmad moved the first resolution, recommend- 
ing that steps be taken including a- revision' ' of the law, ffmeeessary, to '^enforce 
more rigidly the provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, so,,,-, as to inbre^^e^ 
the chances of ofienders being brought to book and minimise the chances of evasion 
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of the law. Lala Jagadish Prasad observed regretfally that the Act was being 

observed niore in breiicbi than In observance and it appeared to. be nobody S' concein 

lo see that it was enforced. ■ ' , 

Natvah Sir Akbar Khan was prepared to support the resolution proviaecl. it 
concerned only Hindus and did not touch Muslims , whose religious ' law was against 
such legislation. The Maharaja of Darhhanga strongly opposed the resolution and 
far from the Act being enforced urged' its repeal because it had already set ortho- 
dox Hindus and Muslims against the Government who were disregard'tng proelaina- 
tions of religious neutrality. Pandit P. AT. Sapru described child marriage as 
amounting to suicide and said that if the British Government had aboliBiied the 
‘suttee'* they might as well prevent child marriages. Mr. M. G, Ilallet, Home 
Secretary, said that history had proved that in such matters ‘‘more haste means 
worse speed"^ and it was far better to adopt the slogan ‘‘slow advance is the most 
sure advance.” This was the Government's position. Lala Jagadish Prasad with- 
drew the resolution in view of the Government's attitude. 

Assamese in Postal Dept. 

Mr. Barm moved a resolution urging Government to take steps to secure larger 
proportion of appointments for Assamese in the Posts and Telegraphs Departments 
in Assam. The resolution was adopted. 

Medical Committee to Intestigate Health 

Sir Nusarwanji Cholcsey moved a resolution urging Government to associate a 
small committee of medical experts to investigate the;- conditions of health of the 
population when the economic census was undertaken in view of | the ''scheme 
devised by Professors Eowley and Bobertsen. Sir Allan Parsons agreed on behalf 
of Government that the economic well-being of India was inter-connected with the 
help of the people. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Bdemanisation of Postal Staff 

Mr. Chari (Rangoon) moved a resolution for Biirmanisation, with all convenient 
speeds of the stah of the Accountant GeneraFs office in Burma and the Posts and 
Telegraph offices in Burma. Mr. Mitchell^ Industries Secretary, accepted the reso- 
lution, He said that the work in this department was onerous, and Butmans had 
not been forthcoming in sufficient numbers. The resolution was passed. 

National Debts 

^ Mr. Eossain Imam moved a resolution recommending formation of a com- 
mittee of experts and members of the Oouncil to- enquire and report on the national 
debts burden of foreign obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to 
suggest improvements and modifications in the present method of raising leans in 
India and abroad. At the request of Government, debate on the resolution was 
postponed.! 

Parsi Marriage Divorce Bill 

On the motion of Sir Phiroze Sellma the bill amending the law rolatiog to 
marriage and divorce among Parsis was circulated for eliciting public opining hr 
by January 15, 1935. f. i i b j 

27th. AUGUST :—The Council of State held a shor sitting to-day and passed 
the Mubber Control Bill and Inaome-tax Amendment Bilim passed by the Assembly 
without any division and amendment. The House then.adjourned. 

Indians National Debt 

28tk AUGUST The Oouncil assembled this morning to dispose of non-ofiietal 
business. The House started the postponed debate on Mr., Rossain Imamls resolution, 
recommending the appointment of a committee of experts and members of the 
House ^to enquire Into and report on the national debt and burden of foreign 
obligations 'and ways and means, of reducing them and to suggest improvements 
and .modifications In the present method ^of raising loans in India and abroad. 
He said that when the future of India came to be ^under consideration it would be 
important to bring this matter before the Indian public and the British Pariiameofc. 

of . the debt position of India and how it was to be reduced the 
White Paper^scheme was not satisfactory..,.During the last 20 years Indians trade 
balance was^ w the i^ighbourhood of Bs. -,7,26 erores and her foreign obligations la 
sterlmg^werb' about Es. 1,76 orores..... This ■r'tan'.a' great burden on Indians exchequer. 
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In the mattei*: of, Jiiteaial debt, y/. Govern was funciiooiog as a sort of clearing 
bouse,, „ It; was,^ tbe poTchaslog, power,: of the' country which measured the true posi- 
tion with regard to debt, As a means of reducing foreign obligations, ha suggested 
, the .earm.arklQg. :ol;' the Eeserve Bank profits for the sinking 'fund, expansion of 
'•eiirreiicy, payment of salaries of ioreign officers in sterling' instead of in rupees 
and further reduction in army by ■ negotiating with Eoglaod and by obtaining 
ge,nerou&' treatment from Englaudi'^ ' 

Sir James Grigg said that he agreed' with the speaker that the matter under 
discussion was now of great importance on the advent of reforms. He said the facts 
about the debts 'bf India were weii-known and the total debt of India on March 31, 
1923, was Rs. 882 crores, of theBc'Rs. 638 crores were covered by interest, yielding 
assets and Treasury Balance , of Es, 45. crores and debts uncovered by assests amounts 
to Rs. 204 crores. On March 1, I9B4 the debts covered by interest yielding assets 
amounted to Es, 977 and a half crores/ cash balance Rs, 27 crores, debts uneovered 
by assets Rs, 208 crores. During ^ eleven years there had been an increase in 
debt of Ea. 330 crores, but the increase in unproductive debt was only Rs. 4 
crores. IS^early twothirds of the total debt was railway capital and it showed of what 
importance was the prosperity of Indian railways to the. future credit position of 
iDdia. Oontinuing Sir James Grigg dealt with the question of the burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them. He said that on March 31, 
1923 India’s foreign obligations amounted to 304 million sterling and on Blarch 31, 
1934 they amounted to 384 million sterling. In this period more than £100 million 
of railways’ capital had been incurred. So far as the unproductive debt was con- 
cerned, in this period of 11 years, there had been an appreciable repatriation. ...The, 
policy of the Government of India was to repatriate their debt whenever possible, 
which was possible only if there was strong confidence in the credit and currency 
policy of India and if the balance of trade was favourable. He opined that the 
best method of creating a favourable balance of trade, was by stfmiilatiDg exports 
(cheers). There was a good deal of misconception about the foreign capital in India 
and he agreed with foreign experts who gave evidence before the Centra! Banking 
Enquiry Committee that for good many years to come India needed all foreign 
capital she could make use of with the speaker’s proviso, namely, so long as foreign 
capital did not get excessive returns. 

Turning to the question of suggesting improvements and modifications in the 
present method of raising loans in India, Sir James Grigg reiterated that the most 
important factor in raising loans was the credit of India which at present was 
extremely high but the decision for floatation of loans must rest with the executive 
Government, as was the case in every solvent country of the world. 

As regards the sterling debts, Goveriiment had received the greatest co-operation 
and advice from the Bank of England and the Government of India’s sterling 
loans have been raised recently on slightly better terms than the rupee loans in 
India. He opposed the resolution. 

After Sir Alan Parsons had briefly replied, the motion was put to vote and the 
resolution was rejected. 

Customs Duty 

Mr. Eossain Imam next moved for the imposition of the same customs duties 
on all foreign goods entering British India from land frontiers as was levied at 
British Indian ports. Mr. Hossain Imam said when India’s finance were at a low 
ebb there should not be any loop hole left through which they would lose customs 
revenue. Mr. T.l. Steioart replying said that the question was now receiving cousidera- 
tion of the Government of India and at this stage he could not make any statement 
but if the mover liked, the speaker would forward his speech to the department 
conceruecl. The resolution was withdrawn. ' 

Repbessiye Lawts auaihst Conueess 

Sir Pkiroze Sethna next moved the resolution recommending the Government 
that T’epressive^ legislation enacted to ' meet Civil ^Disobedience be not re-enacted 
after the expirty of its time limits provided that in the meanwhile 'Givi! , 
disobedience Is not revived.’ He referred to the change in the Congress programme 
which change, he opined, was really- a return to those' norma! methods of constitU" , 
tional work and the agitation and aetivtiy which the Congress diseardM la. ; 1920. , 
The country was glad'ol the Government’s response so far to this change 'of' the 
Congress policy and hoped that Mr. Jawaharkl Hehru also would be, released. .The; 
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resolutioo, however^:■ had iioiiliing to 'do with !measiires passed to - Bt.a»ip out ..the 
terrorist movement. 

Mr. P, M, i8apni supporting, the .motion' said 'that the steps taken by Government 
in dealing with civil disobedience were far in excess of the requirements and there 
was 00 reason w'hy the Ctovernment should not make a declaialioo now that those 
measures would' not be re-enacted, particularly^, when the Viceroy had lalmost .die-" 
taiorial powers whereby he could at any time issue ordinances. 

Sir Ghukm Ilimain Hid ay atidlah said the mover forgot that it was an^ emer- 
gency power taken in the Bombay Aci, which effectively dealt with civil disobedi- 
ence, terrorism and communism. 

Sir Henry Craih said that the Acts sought to be repealed by the resohiiiou were 
llio Central Act, the Criminal Law Amendrhent Act of 1932 and provincial Acts for 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the North- 
West Erontior Province. Most of the provincial Acts empowered the CTOvernmenis 
to check picketing, mock funeral ceremonies, ^ non-payment of taxes and restrict 
movements of persons who have ‘acted, are acting or are about to act in a manner 
prejudicial to public safety and peaceb and detain such persons into custody. The 
Central Act had special provisions, most important of them being, relation to the 
press. The mover asked the Government to predict now a state oi the country 16 
months hence. This was a tall order. The Home Member referred to the various 
statements of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders to show that civil dis- 
obedience had only been suspended and not permanently bandoned. Moreover, when 
the central enactment was under discussion, it was stated by? Uovernment that their 
intention was to make it a permanent measure and the House m\ist remember that these 
measures were not directed against civil disobedience alone but also against terrorism 
and communism, that powers regarding control of press were necessary and become 
apparent when early in 1931 the Press Ordinance|was withdrawn, press organs which 
the Ordinance had silenced reappeared and began openly to preach revolution ;and 
praise terrorism and foment communal agitation. 

After further discussion the resolution was negatived by eight votes against 26. 

Hindu Law of Inheeitance Bill 

Mr. Chari introduced the bill amending the Hindu Law of Inheritance eoiitiiog 
women to certain rights to property of joint Hindu family and to share of inheri- 
tance on partition, 

Indianization of Abmy 

I:h\ Sapru moved the resolution recommending retention of Viceroy's commiB- 
sion in the Indianized units of army. He said, the result of elimination of Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers from the Indianized army would be that while on paper the 
Government would be able to show increased Indianization but in actual fact the 
reverse would be the case. 

Moreover, the proposal would not be sound financially. He opposed Indianization 
of certain units but wanted Indianization to proceed simultaneously in all units of 
army as in that case only, a commission in the army would be popular amongst 
Indians and the best type of Indians would be available and the scheme would 
prove a success. The House then adjourned till Ist. Sept. 

The Peteoleum Bill 

Ist, SEPTEMBER Questions being over, on the motion of Mr. Mitchell the 
bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, 
production, refining and Ibleuding of petroleum and other inffammabie siibslances 
was taken up for consideration ana passed without^ any changes. 

Steel Peotectioh Bill 

Mr. F. FF. Stewart then moved that' the Steel Bill as passed by the Assembly 
be taken up for consideration. Mr, P, N. Srpm made a long speech objecting to 
the principle of excise duty levied under the bill oU steel ingots and observed that 
such excise duly should 'be announced only ■at the, time of the budget. Sir Joseph 
Bhote explained that in formulating the achenia, of .protection, Interest of all con- 
cerned had been carefully balanced* The postponed further discussion 
till the Srd. ' ’ ■ . 
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3vd. SEPTEMBER ■•.—‘In the'Gouncil ' of State tha Steel Pi’oteetlon Bill was dis- 
cussed for' the; whole of the day, aod' was' passed at tSys la the :e?en'i 
tiGoal development occurred at the final phase of the second reading of the Bill, 
when the Progressive Party led by "Lala Eamsaraa Das and followed ' by Messrs. 
Hossaia Imam, ¥. V. Ealikar, P. N. Sapru, ' J. 0. Banerjee and M.'P. Mehrotra 
walked out as a protest against the action of the President la ruiiog out the 
amendment tabled by Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

This amendment was to the effect that every notification, Issued under clause 2 
of the Bill, shall be laid before both the Chambers of the Legislature as soon as it 
is made and shall cease to have effect on the expiry of two months from the date 
on which it has been laid before either Chamber. The President held that this 
amendment was impracticable and unworkable. Thereupon six members of the 
Progressive Party walked out. The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Indiajsisation of a km y 

Silb. SEPTEMBER :~The discussion was resumed on Pandit P. N, Sapru's re- 
solution urging non-abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions in Indianised units of the 
army. Mr. Ilossain Imam said that if the Viceroy’s Commissions were not aholished 
they could Indianise in officers’ ranks a greater number of regiments than if they 
were abolished* 

Mr. Bamsaran Das, coming from the Punjab, which he reminded was the sword- 
hand of the British Empire, said that the abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions was 
undesirable on sentimental grounds. There were valuable traditions of galiantary 
associated with these Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. He related the account he 
heard from a British Officer, who served in Arabia, how it was the Subedar-Major who 
drew the attention to the defects in certain instructions and plans were altered.If the 
Viceroy’s Commissions were abolished the pace of Indianisatioa would be slackened. 

The Commander 4n-Chief replying made an outspoken speech. He spoke generally 
on the question of Indianisatioa and referred occasionally to the plea for non* 
abolition of Vieeroy’s Commissions. He said that the objective voyage of the ship 
of Indianisstion had been given to him by the Government of India, supported by 
His Majesty’s Government with instructions. Were they to alter the course 
of the ship at the behest of those who had little or no knowledge of navigation ? 

What right had the mover and his friends to criticise so glibly a policy adopted by 

the Government on the considered advice of men, who spent the whole of their 
lives in profession of arms and who had no political axe to grind ? It was easy 
for a politician, who was is no way responsible for the policy, to criticise from 
his armchair or the fioor of the political assembly. 

Who would be the first to cry out if riot like there at Agra affected the safety 
of their homes and efficient troops were not available to put them down ? It was 
easy to say that the recommendations of the sub-Committee of the Eound Table 
Conference as regards the Indianisation had in no way been fulfilled. Have the 
mover and his friends ever heard the whine of the bullet down a frontier valley ? 
Have they seen faces going blank when death in ugly shapes is taking a toll of 
their ranks ? Then, who are they to say in what manner the Government should 

train young officers in the Indian Army ? Did the members of the Opposition 

think that officers of this sort should be created over-night by a stroke of pen or 
by speeches of politicians or of the Minority Eeport by somebody or other on the 
Committee ? “Does he or his friends think that a war-worn and war-wise nation 
like the British, who had won their Empire at the point of the sword and have kept 
it by sword all these years, are to be turned aside by armchair critics when we 
are taking greatest experiment in history and when we are still responsible for the 
consequence of that experiment to the millions of people in India? If you aim at 
the national army and not the hybrid army, there is no other course than that now 

pursued.” Continuing Sir Philip Ohefcwode said that it was obvious that new non- 
commissioned officers, who under the old regime might have hoped to reach the 
rank of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, will not do so now. Fifty per cent of 
vacancies in the lodiaii Sandhurst are now open to these non-commissioned officers, 
and they are still eligible for the Viceroy's commissions in all units not specially 
told off for Indianisation, 

As a result of reservation of fifty per cent of vacancies in the academy for ' 
enlisted classes, they will obtain in the aggregate nearly as many commissions as.' 
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they bow' '■ receive. Bmt .these, eoaimisslons will carry a liigher .sfiatns of p-y .and 
:,pen8ionf'aod:iD.stead of the lodiaa soldier being merely able .to aspire'' to . honorary 
captaincy at. the most, he will now. aspire to the highesr rao.L, Concliidiog Sir 
Philip Ohetwode.said : '“We are. trying to start the new army with pride in '.Itself, 
and some of our .critics are doing a'il they can ,to make it ashamed of itself. . Is Jfc 
too much to "hope for more co-operation in the forming of your own new army and 
less of suspicious criticism' 

Mr, .replying, characterised the Commaader-m-chiefs speech as provocative 

and he. thought it would have serious repercussions in the country.. It was a ' pity,' 
he said, that” it was not realised that in the expression “irresponsible people” talking 
glibly of lodianisation were included persons like Sir Abdiir Eahim, Sir Shivaswanii 
Ayyar and Dlwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. All the world over democmtic 
institutions were composed of experts on one side and amateurs on the other and 
if the Government were impatient of non-official criticisms why not shut down the 
Council of State. In no other country a vital change in the Army would have been 
made without reference to Parliament. One of the objects of eiimioation of the 
Yiceroy^s commission, Mr. Sapru said, was to retard the progress of Indianisation. 

Sir Fa^U Etissain explaining what the Oommaoder-in-chief meant observed that 
to ascribe motive to the military authorities as Mr. Sapru did was a dangerous 
statement* In 1931 when the matter was decided 'it was a live issue but it was 
too late in the day now for any Member to adversely criticise it. 

Ml*. Sapru^s resolution was eventually defeated by 25 to 11 votes. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

Mr. Hosain Imam>s resolution recommending that presidents of legislatures, 
central and provincial,— -judges of High Courts, members of the Public Services 
Commission, Tariff Board and Ministers in the provinces should, after retirement, 
be declared ineligible for service under the Crown was rejected by the Ooiiocil. 

Byod Raza AWis resolution stating that the subjects of those Indian States 
which passed orders against employment of British Indian subject in the services 
of aforesaid States should not be eligible for appointment by selection to any post 
under the Government of India or for sitting at any competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Indian services or central services classes 1 and 2, was 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Indianisation OF Army 

6tlj. SEPTEMBER After prolonged discussion the Army Amendment Bill was 
passed by the Council of State by 26 to 8 votes. Pandit P. N. Sapru and Mr. 
M, P. Mehrotra desired to move an amendment exactly similar to the one moved 
in the Assembly by Sir Abdur Rahim and objected to by the Govern men r,. but 
held in order by the President, Sir P. K, Sanmuhham Ghctiy and finally rejected 
there by a majority of three votes. 

la the Upper House, however, the President, Sir Mcmeehji Dadahhoy, gave a 
ruling on the amendment which ran counter to that of Sir Shamnukham ChetUj 
and finally disallowed it. In one of the lengthiest rulings ever given in the Council 
of State the President held that the effect of the amendment if passed would be 
that the senior commissioned officers would have the right of command over the 
junior British officers who were governed by the British Army Act, 

Before the Commander 4n-C hie f replied to the debate, he withdrew his remarks 
made on the previous day, in the course of which he characterised fcho non-official 
members as “irresponsible talkers.” The Oommander-in-Ohief controverted the 
non-official opinion that the Bill was designed to introduce racial discrimination 
and effect segregation or that it meant to germinate a sense of inferiority in the 
minds of the young officers who were coming out of Dehra Dun. 

Nayy Discipline Bill 

The Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by The Assembly, met with an easy passage, 
Bai Bahadur if. P. Mehrotra being the' only non-official speaker. The eonsequeatial 
rnmmm on the Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by Tho Assembly, was also passed. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 



The L egislative Assembly 

FimL SESSION-^SmiA-^ieth JULY to 8lst AUaUBT 1934 
Bengal Criminal Law Amend, Bill 

The final session of the present Legislative Assembly met at Simla on the IBth, 

July 1934 with Sir Sanmuhham Chetty in the chair. The attendance was far from 
satisfactory. 

After formal business Sir Harry Haig introdaced a short two-clanse bill extending 
the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act of 1932. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill says the present Act empowers 
the local Government, with the previous sanction of the Govern or-General-in-Council, 
to make an order committing to custody in jail outside Bengal any person against 
whom an order under sub-section (1) of section 2 of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930 might be made. The Supplementary Act will expire on 
April, 1935, while the 193() Act which would originally have expired in 1935, has 
been now made permanent. The Government of India, in agreement with the Bengal 
Government, consider that in order to deal efieetively with the terrorist movement, 
the time-limit of 1935 in the Act should be removed. 

■ ' Assam Criminal Law Amend.;Bill ; , 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1934, was introduced 
by the Home Member, 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill lays down that section 15 of 
the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, -purports to give jurisdiction to 
the Calcutta High Court to entertain appeals from persons convicted under the Act, 

Section 29 of the Act purports, inter alia, to bar the exercise in respect of persons 
arrested or detained under the Act of powers exercisable by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Petroleum Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference in Select Committee the Petroleum Bill. 
Eeferring to the opinion of the Burma Government and Burma Oil interests Sir 
Frank Noyce said that Government could not go to the whole length of accepting 
the suggestions from Burma, but would be prepared to make oil mining operation 
subject to the provisions of the Burma Oil Fields Act, The definion of petroleum 
would also be examined. 

Army: Act Amend. Bill 

Lt Colonel A. F, E, Lurnhy^ Army Secretary, moved that the bill amending the 
Army Act be referred to a Select Committee. It was proposed to put into an 
entirely new category the Indian Officers who would pass through the Dehra Dun 
Military Academy, Thus there would be three categories, firstly, British and Indian 
officers- who passed through Sandhurst, secondly, a new type of Indian officers 
who passed through Dehra-dun and Viceroy's commissioned officers. 

Sir Abdur Eahim asked whether the Army Act which was going to be amended 
would be entirely at the disposal of the Indian Legislature for future amendments 
and how long would it take to completely Indianise the army consideriog that after 
so many years only 160 commissions had gone to the Indians out of over six 
thousands. 

Mr. B, Das opposed the Bill in toto and preferred its postponement until India 
knew what amount of control the Indian Government would have on the Army 
under the new Constitution. 

CoL Lumbyl replied that this legislation could not wait for the next constitution, 
as a batch of officers were coming out of Dehra Dun at the end of this year. The 
fact that the Indian commissioned officer was placed on^a different footing was one, of 
the reasons why he had given a separate title in the proposed^ establishment in 
place of King^s commissioned officers ana Viceroy’s commissioned officers*' Finally :iio ' . ' 
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said that it was true that the preseut output from Dehra Dun would be limited 
annually to sixty, but this figure had not been decided for all times and enhance- 

ment In feia number of these commissioned officers would depend on officers who 
coma out of Dehra Dun. OoL Lumby’s motion for select committee on the Army 
„ Amendment -Bill was accepted. 

Cakeiage BY Am 

Sir Franh Noyce moved for two select committees, one on the Bill to give effect 
to the convention for unification of certain ‘.rules relating to international carriage 
by air and the other on the Bill to make better provision for the control of manu- 
facture. possession, use, operation, sale, import.l and export of aircraft. Both the 
motions were accepted. The House then adjourned. 


The Factories Bill 

17th. JULY:— The Assembly met to-day to consider the Factories Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohowdhury, Deputy President, complained that suggestions In 
the select committee to improve the lot of the workers were not accepted. Smaller 
factories where the condition of labourers was more miserable did not fall within 
the purview of the Bill as the definition of ‘‘factory^^ was not widened. Mr, Morgan 
thought the Bill too wide in its application. Mr, Dalai suggested annual conference 
of the Directors of Public Health and Inspectors of Factories in the interest of 
workers^ health. Mr, Mody congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on holding the balance 
of scales even between Capital and Labour. He explained how he induced the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industries to accept the 54 hours week clause, but he regretted the atti- 
tude of Messrs, Joshi and Abdul Matin Ghoudhury in not appreciating the gesture 
of goodwill extended by the mill-owners. He asked the Government to exert Its 
influence on Indian States to bring Labour conditions there in line with British 
India. Dman Lalchand Navalrai was not happy over many of the provisions 
specially those relating to punishment. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed suggested that the 
unemployment problem could to a certain extent be solved by reduction of hours 
of work. Sir Ahdur Rahim stressed that industries could not flourish without 
improving the conditions of Labour, neither could Labour prosper by crippling the 
industries. Sir Frank Noyce, replying, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted, When the second reading of the Bill was taken up Diimn Lai Qha7id 
Navalrai moved an amendment seeking to widen the definition of the “factory” so 
that small factories might come under the operation of the Bill. ^xx'Nripen Sircar 
amidst loud cheers in his maiden speech objected saying that cottage industries 
would thereby be seriously handicapped. He considered that the factories employing 
less than %0 workers should bo exempted. 

Diwan Laleko.nd Navalrai s amendment and two other amendments proposed by 
Mr. Abdul Matin Ghowdhury suggesting certain minor changes were lost. The 
House then adjourned after clauses one to four had been passed. 

IStli JULY After a prolonged debate the House finished the second reading of 
the Factories Bili to-day. The discussion was uninteresting and attendance of 
members after the interpellations was also very thin. Clauses five to 84 of the bill 
dealing with the inspection of factories, health and safety of labour, working hours 
and provisions for adolescents and children etc, were adopted without any subs- 
tantial modifications. Majority of amendments moved by non-officials were negatived. 

When the third reading of the bill was taken up, Mr, B. Das welcomed the bill 
as a salutory measure and observed . that it was a land-mark in the history of 
Labour legislation in India. The House then adjourned. 

ISili JULY The House resumed the third reading of the Factories Bill to-day* 

Mr, Anhlemria supporting the Bill wanted the Government to withdraw the 
prosecutions against factory-owners if it were found that the offence was a technical 
one. ^ ■ 

^ Mr, Morgan also supported and urged the centra! Government to control effec« 
lively, the rule-making powers of the local Governments. 

' that in due course , more-,,, and more legislation of this nature 

would find a' place on the statute book.'-’^^,. 
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_Sir Ahdur suggested various directions in which the Gorernmoufc could 

lielp fee labouirers in particular In fee matter of educatioe, 

:Dn Ziauddia: said fee Bill was inadequate as it toiiobed Only a handful of 
workers Jn; factories as more than 90 per cent, of labourers' were agricultural. More 
Ofer, this Bill would widen fee gulf between fee employer and the labourer. 

Mf. G, S, Eanga congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on his Buccessfally piloting 
this labour legislation. 

Mr^Ealehand Navairai, while admitting that the Bill was a good first Instalment 
of the measures for improving the condition of labour, made a detailed examination 
of the several clauses to point fee defects which he had unsuccessMIy attempted 
to remedy by amendments. 

Mr, Mahapaira expressed gratification at the passage of the Bill but gave fa 
detail_ the deplorable condition of the labourers in India. In order to fortify his 
assertions he quoted from a book. 

Mr, B, Das asked Sir Frank Noyce whether Mr. Mahapatra was not quoting 
from a book proscribed by fee Government of India. 

8ir Frank Noyce answered in the affirmative and drew the attention of the 
President. 

Mr. Mahapatra : Sir, I have taken this book from the Assembly Library. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuryj while deprecating that the legislative record of the 
Assembly during fee last few years had not been a very happy one, congratulated 
Sir Frank Noyce on this legislation. 

Sir Frank Noyce said the Government of India and the provincial Governments 
were in the process of collecting material for the third report to show what fee 
Government had done to ameliorate the condition of labour. He drew the atten- 
tion of the House to an article by the President of the Labour Commission 
published recently in the ‘London Times’ appreciating the progress made by fee 
Indian Government in ameliorating the lot of labour in India. Turning to the 
Bill he said there was no reason why fee local Governments In making rules would 
Impose a meticulous uniformity in the ease of all industries and not give special 
consideration to the industries which required special attention. He had no doubt 
if the rules made by a particular local Government worked to fee disadvantage oi 
another province, such a position would be set right by the central Government. 
As regards the powers of inspectors he saw no reason to believe that fee inspectors 
would abuse their powers. In any case there was provision in the Bill for an 
aggrieved factory-owner to make appeal against fee ynspeotor^s decisions. He 
informed Mr. Mody and other members that there were a large number of States 
which had followed the Government of India in regard to the introduction of 
labour legislation and which had acted more or less on fee lines of the Indian 
Factories Act, Concluding he said fee Government recognised ‘*fea need for labour 
legislation but this Bill represented a very marked advance in fee amelioration of 
labour troubles in fee country. 

The Bill was passed amidst cheers. 

Mechanical Lightees Detail 

Sir James Qrigg moved the Bill providing imposition in connection with excise 
duty on mechanical lighters be referred to a select committee for report by July 25. 
Jo a maiden speech" he said it was the experience of other countries feat fee 
imposition of excise duty on matches gave abnormal stimulus to fee manufacture or 
import of meehanical lighters with fee result that other countries found it absolu- 
tely indispensable to take measures of this kind to protect revenue, A concrete 
example of this expeiience could be found in Burma "where the import of mecha- 
nical lighters during the six months following the imposition "of duty on matches 
had amounted to 150,000. The majority of opinions expressed on fee Bill were 
either in favour or offered no comments at all. Some critics observed feat fee 
scope of definition was too wide and it would include toys. Sir James Grigg said 
he would be prepared to modify the definition to exclude toys from the definition. 
Concluding he remarked that he was only the stepfather of the Bill (laughter and 
applause). Stepfathers were generally hard with their Estep-cMldren but he hoped 
to treat fee child with a certain amount of cordiality (applause). 

During the discussion that followed Mr, B, Das was the only uncompromising 
opponent to the Bill, which he described as unwanted. If Ithe bill was necessary 
at all, he said, let there be revenue collected by means of a excise duty only to 
control the manufacture of lighters, but fee money must be returned to the 
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manufacturers. Messrs. Ohusmvi, Banga Iyer and Muaezam supported Uhe iMasuro 

being conseqiieEtial ■ on tbe passage of tbe Match Excise BiO. Messrs, (raya Irmam 
and "Jadhav i while snpportiog the import duty of Rs. 2 per Jighter# objected to the 
excise duty on the mechanical lighter industry, which according to the (jorenament 
admission did not exist. , . 

Sir James OrigQ warned the House that without such a duty the Match Excise 
Act would , become Ineffectire. The bill was referred to a select committee* The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Assam Floods— Official detail 

23rd. July:— The Assembly met to-day to transact official business. ^ 

The havoc caused by the recent floods in Assam as furnished by the Assam 

Government was laid on the table of the House by Mr. Baypai replying to Mr. 

Matin Chaudhury's short notice question. The statement ran as follows : — ‘'From 
June 13 to 23 there was almost incessant rainfall in those hills and the rain gauze 
at Cherrapunji which overlooks the plains of Sylhet registered daring the last three 
days of deluge a rainfall of over 21, 25 and 36 inches respectively both in Nowgong 
and In the north of Sylhet. The floods attained an unprecedented level The areas 
affected are poor in communications. With the havoc caused by floods communica- 
tion has become extremely difficult. The district | officers have inspected the areas 
which were accessible areas. It will take sometime before the final reports are 
received from the latter. Meanwhile it is possible to imagine the ieonditions in the 
Interior from the reports relating to the areas visited by the local officers. In 
Nowgong the area between the hills and Kopiii was for most part submerged and 
cut off from the rest of the district. The lAssam Bengal Railway Line running 

through this portion is breached and through communication is not likely to be 

resumed for the next two months. There are breaches in Chaparmukh-Silghat line 
and in a few public roads that served the affected areas the rise in water was so 
rapid that the utmost that the people could do was to save their lives and not of 
the many persons reported to have been drowned. But the number of cattle carried 
away^ by floods must he considerable. The total number of families who have 
nothing to live on is estimated to be about 12,000 to 15,000. Gratuitous relief will 
be needed in most of these cases for at least two months. It will be required 
longer in the case of those who live in parts which are very low lying in Sylhet. 
The effects of the floods were serious though not so disastrous as in Nowgong. 

The Government of Assam are meeting the situation ^as best as they can apart 
from placing the relief work on a satisfactory basis. The efforts of local officers are 
concentrated on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as water subsides people 
may be enabled to resow as extensive an area as possible. The deputy commissioner 
has been authorised to incur such expenditure as may be necessary for the imme- 
diate relief of the distressed. They have also sanctioned a sum of Rs, one lakh 
for agricultural loans in Nowgong and are awaiting the estimate of the amount 
needed for this purpose in Sylhet, They will in due course consider the proposals 
of suspension and remission of the Government dues. Facilities are being afforded 
to people to take timber free from the Government forests for reconstruction of 
houses. Relief Committee has been formed locally but in view of the financially 
depressed condition of the people it is feared the response will be poor. 

His Excellency the Governor has placed at the disposal of each deputy commis- 
sioner eoneerned Rs. 10,000 out of the balance of 1929 Cachar Flood Relief Fund. 
The area affected is wide and the losses will run into lakhs without including the 
heavy expenditure which the Government must incur later in replacing cattle and 
seed grain. The minimum estimated requirements for gratuitous relief alone arc 
a lakh and a half. 

Bengal Ceiminal Law Amendment Bill 

Sir Barry Baig then moved for consideration of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (supplementary) Bill Sir Harry said there had been alarming rumours of por- 
tentous speeches in preparation over the weekend. He hoped that these rumours were 
not well-founded for the issues underlying the Bill were simple and familiar to the 
ouse. The Home Member said he was reminded of the debate two years ago following 
the second murderous attack on Sir Alfred Watson and an attempt at indiscriminate 
massacre of Europeans and Angla-Indians at the Railway Institute at Pahartali. 
The House was deeply filled with a feeling of horror and shame. Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Iyer, leader of the House, had feel- ashamed that the Indian should 
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have done this’. The spirit of the House oa the occasion was .* *How can we help f 
Sir Abdur Eahim, Leader of the Opposition, had said : Tf it were in the power of 
anyone of us or any group of this House to suppress this mo?emeot we would 
have done it. ^ No one has been able to suggest what men like ourselres can do to 
help the administration. It is primarily for ihe Government to had out the remedy." 
Bir Harry Haig agreed with the words that it was for the Government to devise 
the remedies but added that it was for the House to give the Government the help 
it needed. Sir Harry, continuing, said s 'It is natural that people feel very deeply 
on the occasion of an outrage of that kind. I would ask the House not to allow 
its feeling to cool too much and not to require any continuing stimulus of actual 
outrages to maintain their serious interest in this very acute problem.’ As regards 
the nature of the Bill it makes the existing law permanent and removed the iimita- 
tion of three years to the life of the Bill. 

The necessity for the Bill had arisen booause the Bengal legislation authorising 
detention without trial to which this Act was supplementary had been made per- 
manent. The time limit for the existing Act expires in April 1935. It might bo 
asked why the Government did not wait till the next session of the Assembly. That 
meant that the Bill could not be taken up till February or Blarch, 

A Fo^ce':— Why not earlier ? 

Sir Harry Haig -Will the hon. member undertake to dispose of the matter 
before the end of January ? I know very well that the lion, member cannot give 
any such undertaking. 

A Voice : — Why not? 

Sir Harry Haig so, that would be unsatisfactory solution. I would 

ask the hon. members to remember that we have at Deoli camp something like 500 
detenus. It took us considerable time to prepare accommodation. The Government 
of Bengal have no accommodation for 500 men. It would be quite impossible for 
us to leave the Bengal Government in doubt and ourselves in doubt up to 
within a month or two of the expiry of these powers whether they are to be exten- 
ded or not. Continuing, Sir Haig referred to the provisions of the Bill. Firstly, they 
wanted power to detain the detenus outside Bengal. This principle was accepted 
by the House in 1932 at a time when the implications and menace of terrorism 
were not so fully appreciated as they are now. Bengal could not be expected at 
the same time to wage a campaign against terrorism and keep in effective segrega- 
tion such large numbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with which they 
were thoroughly familiar and a "people with whom they have close relations. These 
detenus communicate with friends outside ; they * hatch conspiracies. It was 
therefore necessary to move the worst of them to an isolated locality where these 
eonditious did not exist. The total number of detenus in jails and special camps 
in Bengal was 1^500 to 1,600 while the number at Deoli was 500. Those in Deoii 
were of the worst type ; others were dealt with under an elastic system which 
included home domicile, village domicile, special camp or jail in Bengal. 

Illustrating the experiences of Madras, the Home Member said that the jury 
had expressed surprise in the Madras Conspiracy Case that revolutionaries were 
allowed to influence certain of the accused. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that the Bill barred the powers of the High 
Courts in respect of habeas corpus. This was an essential complement of the Ben- 
gal legislation. Continuing, Sir Harry reviewed the situation which had necessitated 
the removal of the time limit from Bengal Bill, He said that the Government had 
during the last fifteen months, by unremitting pressure, been gradually getting 
control over the movement, first of all holding it and then making some impression 
oa it. But with much that was encouraging, the Bengal Government at the begin- 
ning of the year felt that there was still much to be done. Eeeriiitment was still 
going on, the spirit was still alive and active. In spite of a definite improvement 
they had still a long way to go ; there was the Chittagong attack on Europeans 
Including women and children at a cricket match and " the attempt on the life of 
the Bengal Governor at Darjeeling. These powers were now being made 
permanent. Time after time the temporary nature of the provisions had encouraged 
terrorists to hope that they only had to hold out for a limited time and would 
again get their chance. Conspiracy had been going on for nearly thirty years ; 
each time when conspiracy could be brought Junder control powers had been sur- 
rendered and the organisation had started working again. It was easy to be wise 
after the event but looking back it seecned that this had been a fundamental mis- 
take in tie policy of tie. Government in tie pasty a mistake -into, wiici . tiey ■ ’ind'', 
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been led by precisely those arguments of optimism which the House would no 
doubt hear in the debate and a heavy responsibility would rest on those who 
would refuse to be wise even after the event and reject the teachings of experience. 
The Bengal Council accepted this view and the motion for rejecting the proposal to 
make the' powers permanent was thrown out by 63 votes to 12 and amendments for 
a further temporary extension were lost without a division. 

Sir Harry Haig, concluding, said : have *?never held, Sir, that these 

measures which are often described as repressive measures would alone bring the 
movement to an end, though we have held and still hold that they are essentia! 
foundation in the fight against terrorism. Something more is needed and I am 
glad to say that within the last few months there seem to be definite indications 
that is beginning to materialise. It is not the first time I have said in this House 
that what is wanted is the development of active and vigorous public opinion in 
Bengal which will destroy any deliberate or 5 merely sentimental sympathy with those 
who are not only criminals but, I would hold, are evidently enemies to their own 
country and a disgrace, 

'‘The Government of Bengal are very fully alive to these considerations ; they 
are working actively to encourage that public opinion which perhaps was called 
forth unmistakably by the senseless outrage on his Excellency the Governor, Sir John 
Anderson, a man who it was felt had worked ceaselessly and wholeheartedly for 
the good of the people of the province, who had analysed and understood the root 
causes of their discontent and was devoting his remarkable energies to devising a 
remedy. (Applause). But while the House may rest assured that the Bengal 
Government are fully alive to all the advantages that can be derived from the 
awakening of public opinion I would ask them to remember that the Bengal 
Government also regard it as essential to continue without a time-limit the powers 
which they possess for dealing with this movement. In pursuit of that policy they 
require and ask for our assistance. I feel convinced that this House will not deny 
them the help they need.^" (Applause.) 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion by Aug. 
31, He said that he was moving the circulation of the bill as members had not the 
original Act in their possession and hence were unable to deal satisfactorily with 
the bill. The bill, as he understood it, dealt with terrorist suspects. He was in 
agreement with the Government that the terrorist movement should be effectively 
tackled but objected to the passing of such a bill as a permanent measure. Such 
repressive laws have failed to stop terrorism. The time had, therefore, arrived to 
try other measures. 

Sir Haig informed Mr, Mitra that the Bengal Government were actively 

interested in other measures as well. 

Continuing, Mr, Mitra said that the bill under discussion could be passed only 
as a temporary measure. It amounted to a confession on the part of the Government 
of India that the Bengal Government had failed, despite ail their powers, to check 
the Buspects in jails from communicating with their associates outside. The speaker 
had been informed by a high official that even detenus inside the Deoli jail were 
communicating with outside people. Finally, Mr. Mitra gave what ho called two 
typical eases of treatment in jail. A young detenue was not allowed to see his 
dying mother who had no relative other than her son, When, however, the Govern- 
ment allowed him to go, his mother died. Another detenue, D. Bose, who was 
nephew of the speaker, was arrested after he had undergone nine months imprison- 
ment for civil disobedience and then confined in a cellar for three and a half years. 
Due to no change in his environments and being cut off from his relatives and 
friends he grew insane and only then was he released. Complaints regarding cases 
of a similar nature had come often to the speaker and he was convinced that the 
methods which the Government were adopting did not meet the situation and 
worked against India and England. Finally, Mr. Mitra detailed the hardships of 
the prisoners, which, he said, could not be removed by jail visitors, who were 
either title-holders or contractors. 

Mr. Sitarama Eaju and Mr. Lai Ohand Namlrai opposed the Home Member^s 
motion from the legal point of view, Mr. Eaju ^ had no hesitation in joining the 
Government in putting down terrorism, but he described the Act as a lawless law, 
which was no remedj' 'against lawlessness,-, for the Act deprived an accused person 
or his fundamental rights, and reminded the House of the views of Sir AIkdi 
ilnshnaswami Iyer, advocate-general of Madras, on the subject. 
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Lalchand'Navalrai %Bx^ tIiatl:he:Gov0mmeol' 'had oo'TigM' & any 
subject of Ills fandameutal right oi habeas corpus* He asked the new Law Member 
to read the report of the debate held in 1932 on the original bill and wanted to 
know what : ?iew' he took on it. The previous Law Member had held that the 
common law right of any person was not to be interfered with. Did the present 
Law 'Member agree with that view? Had he perused the report of that debate? 

Mr. Qkuznam said that terrorism did exist, and fdetention outside Bengal was 
absolutely necessary. If there were defects in the detention camps, those, of course, 
could be removed. 

Mr. ShafL Daudee opined that terrorism had become a chronic disease and could 
only bo checked by creating public opinion against it. Measures like the bill under 
discussion were stiffening public opinion against the Government. Things happening 
in Bengal through the agency of the police were a slur on any civilised Govern- 
ment. (Non-official cheers). 

Capt Lalchand said that at a time when terrorism was still at its height If they 
do not arm the executive with necessary powers, the country would have to be 
governed by martial law. 

Sardar Barhans Singh Brar attributed the spread of terrorism to the treatment 
meted out to suspects as it attracted wide-spread sympathy of other people. 

Mr. said that history showed terrorist movements had always 

existed in India in the past but it was too much to send a mere suspect outside 
his province to suffer continuous imprisonment. It did not improve the offender. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


24t!i. JULY Mr. K, 0* Neogy, resuming the debate on the Bengal Bill, said 
that it was not so simple a measure as the Home Member had depicted it and 
wished the House to endorse principle of detaining people without trial, and added 
that executive judgment could replace judicial pronouncement as a feature of the 
law in India. The Bill was not a natural corollary of Bengal legislation either and 
no official speaker in the Bengal Council had stated that the banishment of detenus 
was contemplated. If detenus were sent to Deoli in 1932 it was because there was 
congestion in Bengal jails, but now that civil disobedience was over no such con- 
gestion existed. The only conclusion that could be come to was that the Govern- 
ment wished the suspects to be terrorised out of terrorism. The Government had 
not even followed the Rowlatt Committee's recommendation in connection with 
detention of the suspects, nor had they given effect to the Committee's suggestion 
that a non-official Indian having a knowledge of these should be a member of the 
body which decided the question of detaining suspects. Mr, Neogy felt that the 
great impediment in the way of fighting terrorism was that Government measures 
were operated repressively. He quoted from the opinion of Mr. J, N, Basu, who 
was a friend of the Law Member, upon the subject as well as from a speech in 
the Bengal Council of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, who was once Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division and condemned the excesses committed by the local 
officials. Mr. Bhyama Prasad Mookherjee, who had been considered fit for the 
appointment of vice-Chaocelior of the Calcutta University, had also condemned such 
conduct and a retired Inspector of Education, who was respected by ail, had 
warned the Government that even staunch loyalists were opposed to the policy. 
Mr. Neogy asked the Home Member, before he retired from his high office, to order 
an enquiry by High Court Judges drawn from various provinces in order to ascer- 
tain the truth or otherwise concerning official excesses. Reminding the Government 
of the respect which the British had enjoyed in the past, Mr. Neogy said that ha 
opposed the Bill because it was un-British in character. 

The discussion grew interesting when the Law Member rose to meet the argu- 
ments advanced by the Opposition. He gave the history of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts in Bengal and observed that since the Bengal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 had now been made permanent, the Supplementary Act passed by the 
Assembly which was meant to be co-extensive with the Bengal Act should also be 
made permanent as a logical conclusion. Arguments had been advanced, he said, 
that these repressive laws should be suspended as they did not succeed in fighting 
terrorism. ‘‘Why not suspend the repressive laws for non-political murders and 
dacoities " he asked. > . ' ' 

Mr. k. 0, Mitra replied : These are preveutiva laws and should not be perma* 
aent."' ■ ‘ 
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Sir N, ''N. Sircar I ’Befmment measures are also subjected to repeal. I am sure 
some Members would come in future wbO: would repeal all respressfve laws. ^ L. 

He dealt^ at great lengtli with the point raised by Diwau Lalchand Ha?alrai that 
the Bill barred the jurisdiction of the High Court and contravened the Habeas 
Corpus Act and violated the rights of subjects under unwritten law. He quoted, 
extensively from various judgments given by the Calcutta High Court, and 2 decisions 
of the Judicial Committee and referred to the case of Amir Khan of 1870 where Mr. 
Justice Norman held that merely because a particular legislation affected the Habeas 
Corpus Act it' could .not beheyond the jurisdictiou of the Indian Legislature, pro* 
vided there existed exigencies justifying such legislation. 

At this BtQ.gQ Bitmn Lalchand Navalrai raised a point of order whether any 
legislation ahecting the Habeas Corpus Act or any common or unwritten law of 
Great Britain was within the competence of this legislature. 

The Chair ruled that any measure violating any law forming the part of the 
constitution of Great Britain would be ultra vires provided the allegiance of 
Indian subjects depended on that law alone. But the allegiance of Indian subjects 
was not dependent on the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Strongly opposing the Bill Sir Ahdur Rahim said he understood that the 
Government of India were coming to the help of the Bengal Government who 
apparently failed to cope with the terrorist menace. But surely he could not sup- 
port putting this measure permanently on the Statute Book. 

Mr. jS?. Studd pleaded that terrorist suspects could not be placed for trial as 
publication of the evidence against them or sources thereof would lead to 
danger. 

Sir Bari Singh Goiir characterised the measure as ‘Draconian’ which did not 
discriminate between the guilty and the innocent* Unless the accused was given 
chance of defending himself public opinion against terrorism could not be mobilised. 
Legislation of this kind could at best be the messenger of discontent throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. He warned that nemesis was awaiting the 
reactionary measures all of which were sure of being blotted out by a stronger House 
(cheers). He suggested In-camera’ trial of the terrorists so that the danger of pub- 
lication of evidence could be safeguarded. 

Supporting the Bill Mr, N. N, Anklesarm declared that Mahatma Gaudhi was 
the apostle of all subversive movements in the country. The root cause of terrorism 
in Bengal was undue favouritism shown to the Muslims. 

After Mr, Amar Butt spoke a motion for closure was applied. 

Sir Harry Haig stressed that past experience showed that relaxation of repres* 
sive measures had strengthened terrorism. 

^ Mr. C, Mitra^s circulation motion was defeated. The House for the first time In 
this session divided when the consideration motion was put vote which was carried 
by 60 to 17 votes. The House then adjourned. 

2S£!i. JULY ".—The Assembly rejected to-day by 57 votes against 23 the proposal 
of Rai Bahadua B, L. Patil to limit the life of the Bengal Detenus Bill for another 
three years only. The amendment of Rao Bahadur Patil was to the effect that 
the original Act, instead of permanently being placed on the Statute Book, 
as proposed by the Government, should have a life of six years, which meant only 
three years more. He said that the Government had given no reasons for making 
the Act permanent. Moreover, the Bengal Government had no right to force detenus 
on other local Governments and also cause inconvenience to the detenus themselves. 

Ifr. Muhammad Muazza^n^ opposing the amendment, said that for the preserva- 
tion of law and order it was absolutely necessary that drastic legislation of this 
nature should foe kept on the Statute Book for all times, 

Mr. Morgan supported the Government’s proposal. He was glad to observe that 
public opinion against terrorism was strengthening in Bengal. He said that, in say- 
ing that the detention of suspects in Deoli Jail had caused hardship to the deten- 
us, some members were not stating facts. Bengal climate was very much worse than 
AJmere clmat©., 

Mr, J, M, Chatterjee (Bengal official) m a maiden speech gave his experiences of 
a detention camp in order to show that conditions were not so hard as was reported 
by some members. He opposed the amendment on the ground that the Act could 
be repeded by the legislature at a time when the terrorist movement had ceased. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh feared that if the Bill was passed as a permanent 
iiieasur% thousands of relatiYCS ahd friends ot 'detenus would if eel resentment against 
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Govern menfc action and it would spread discoutentj which would aofc be conducive 
to enlisting public opinion against terrorism. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav, supporting the amendment, said that in the interests of the 
detenus and the country at large, it was necessary that such measures should be 
discussed in the Assembly periodically. 

Sir Harry Haig declared that in the past the principle of temporary legislation 
to deal with terrorism had been tried, but because the legislation was not 
permanent the movement continued over a long period. As regards the 
fear of certain members of indicting the suspects on other provinces, he said that 
Government policy was not to spread them all over India. They had been kept in 
Deoli Camp, where they were looked after in a reasonable way" Concluding, he 
said that the Bengal Government had decided that their present policy would last 
so long as the menace continued and the Government of India had decided to 
help the Bengal Govern meat for the same period. The House then adjourned. 

Separation OF Malabae 

2 @tl 2 . JULY : — The Assembly discussed non«ofdcial resolutions to-day. The House 
resumed further consideration of the resolution for constitution of Malabar into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Sitarama Baju supporting said that Malabar was satisfied with all consi- 
derations laid down by the Simon Oommission for forming that territory into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya quoted resolutions passed by the Malabar Chamber of 
Commerce to show that the financial burden involved by the separation would be so 
heavy as could not be borne by tax-payers, 

BIr. B, Has did not oppose the resolution ,on principle, but said that Orissa 
had to agitate for thirty years before reaching the present stage, which process 
Malabar must undergo. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalarai emphasised that separation of small provinces from 
large ones was a great mistake. 

Sir Mahomed Yaquh said that there was no geographical, linguistic or cultural 
affinity between Malabar and the rest of the Bladras Presidency and it should not 
have been merged in Madras. 

Bhai Fermanand favoured the appointment of a Eoyal Commission to settle the 
question once for all, whether the provinces should be distributed on linguistic 
basis, or for any other reasons. 

Sir Harry Haig made the last speech as Home Member. He said that under 
section 52 (A) of the Government of India Act, a separate province could be created 
under the existing constitution only if there were strong expression of opinion in 
favour of it by the local Government and legislature. Ths Home Member promised 
to forward the debate to the Secretary of State, inviting attention to the point as 
to whether provision would or would not be made in the new constitution for 
the constitution of a new province, should that ba found desirable. 

Mr, Rang a Iyer withdrew the resolution. 

Bad Food on Eaxlways 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved the next resolution urging appointment of a com- 
mittee to enquire now for the system of giving contracts and sub-contracts to 
outsiders and not local persons for catering to railway passengers was responsible 
for supply of bad food at high prices on the railways and to suggest means of 
removing the grievances. 

Sir Henry Q-idney said that as a medical man, he was often staggered to see 
deplorable food vended on the railways. . He advised that medical officers should 
inspect food and water in railway precincts. 

Sir Joseph Shore borrowing Dr. GouPs remarks on a festive occasion said ; ‘The 
lass said about it, the better’^ (laughter), He promised to forward the debate to 
railways asking them specifically to ask the local advisory committee’s opinions. 
When these would be received by the Railway Board they would be given due 
consideration and placed before the Central Advisory Council. 

Dr, ZiamUin Ahmed on this assurance withdrew the resolution. . 

■ Indian CHEiamNS- IN SEETiciis 

Dr. B^Soma, nominated member, representing the Indian Christians, then moved 
the resolution that the claims of thO' Indian Christian 'community; for' adequate ‘ 
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representatioo- in the services and for representation on any committee tO' be const!- 
tuW by the decision of which the political future of the community might be^ 
.'uiected, should be recognized. ' , . , 

Bhai Farmanand &trong]j opposed the resolution on principle, as it createa^a 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy amongs various communities. The Assembly at this 
stage adjourned till the 30fch. 

Indian Dock Labouueus’ Bill 

soils. JULY:— The passage of the Indian Dock Labourers’ Bill, giving effect to the 
convention concerning protection against accident was easy, there being very few 
speeches and Sir Jopesh Bhore was cheered at the third reading. Mr. Matin Choudimj 
welconaed the bill as a step in the right direction, petvan Bahadur Rapiasivami 
Mudaliar wanted the maritime Indian States to fail in a line with British India. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari agreed but wanted the Government of India to 
obtain the unfettered opinion of the States without much of the powers of persua- 
sion as were often employed. Mr Lalchand Navalrai justified the amendments in 
the select committee. Mr. B. Das suggested that Indian princes should not be 
allowed to represent India at the League of Nations if they did not give effect to 
the conventions. 

On the motion of Sir Nripendra Sircar, the House passed the Bill amending 
certain enactments and repealing certain other enactments. 

Mr. Maswood Ahrned moved an amendment which gave the Governor-General 
power to certify a passenger as a fit person for sailing who had been inoculated 
against cholera witlbiin a period to be prescribed by him and not six months as 
laid down in the Merchant Shipping Act. 

The Government opposed the amendment which was rejected. 

Sea Customs Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. A, J. Eaisman moved that the Bill amending the Sea Customs Act be 
taken into consideration. He said that under sec, 42, Sea Customs Act of 1878, a 
drawback of seven-eighths of the customs duty paid on goods on importation was 
repayable at the time of re-export of the goods subject to certain conditions. The 
Government of India had long felt that the grant of the drawback on used goods 
was wrong in principle and they now decided that payment of such drawback be 
discontinued except in special cases to be prescribed by rules. The Government, ha 
assured the House, proposed to consult the interests concerned before enforcing 
these rules. He informed the house that only one objection had been received, 
namely, from the Automobile Association against the non-refund of the duty on 
cars belonging to tourists. But, said the speaker, the Government had under 
consideration the introduction of a system which now obt;dned in the European 
countries, namely, that cars be allowed to come duty-free into India on a 
guarantee from the Automobile Association that the owner intended to take it back 
after his tour or visit. In case the owner failed to take the car ba{3k the Automobile 
Association would have to pay the duty to the Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh wanted to know whether the rule-making powers were 
not too wide and hoped that before making rules Government would consult the 
general public. 

The motion for consideration was passed. The house next discussed the Bill clause by 
clause. Sir Leslie Hudson moved an amendment to the second clause which as amen- 
ded read that the Governor-General ‘may subject to the condition of previous publica- 
tion from time to time by notification in the Gazettee of Indis make rules in respect 
of goods which have been taken into use between importation and exportation’. The 
Government accepted the amendment which was passed without any further 
discussion. The house passed the Bill. 

Other Bills 

On the motion of Mr. Sanjiva Row the House also passed the BUI ameiiding 
the Negotiable Instruments Ac^ as passed by the Council of State and reported by 
the select committee and the Bill amending the Indian Trust Act as passed by the 
Council of State, The Assembly then adjourned. 

Steel Peotectioh Bill 

JULY ..Mom as Be rose and. moved tlie.C 0 »sld.erft-» 

lion pf the Steel Frotectioo Bill. Bhore moved for trefer'enee of the Bill 
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to a select committee constittiting'of Sir. AbduT:EaHim,:Dewan 'Baliador A. Earaa- 
awami Madalmr, Messrs H.' P. Mody, .B, Das, S. 0. Sen, B. 'P. lagla,' E. S. Sarma» 
Sir Hari' Siogh Goer, ,Mr. S. K Mahapatra, 'Sir Leslie Hudsonj S^' Amin Khao, 
.Miiazzam.; Sahib, Sir James Grigg, Sir Frank. Noyce and Sir Joseph' Bbore with ins- 
troctioQS to report on or before Monday, Ang. 13. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said the consideration^ of the case of the steel md' iz'on indust- 
ry was a simpler task than of cotton textile. This industry was conceotrated in 
a few centres and its products did not vary very greatly in character and quality 
and comparisons of prices were generally more easy and reliable. They had to ans- 
wer four questions, naonety, (1) has the industry utilized the perioci of protec- 
tion to improve its efficiency ? If the answer is in the the affirmative (2) has 
that improvement been purchased at an unduly or disproportionately high cost to 
the eoosumer ? (3) if the price paid has not been excessive should protection be 
continued and (4) if protection is continued what should be the extent of that pro- 
tion f Answering the first question affirmatively Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was 
achieved despite the reduced demand daring the present wave of depression and 
said the Tariff Board’s finding was that no general charge of inefficiency could be 
brought against the Tatas. According to the Board no complaint reached as regards 
the quality of steel used by railways and engineering works which had indeed found 
the company’s products satisfactory and fully up to ^ the standard required. The 
result of the finding was that a high standard of efficiency had been pursued and 
achieved. Judged by prices the results were encouraging for Sir Jospph Bhore quot- 
ed statistics to show that the prices had gone down. In the case of rails it had gone 
down from Es. 82 per ton in 1927 to Bs. 58 per ton in May, 1934: plates from Bs. 
103 to Es 66, bars from Bs. 87 to Bs. 56 and galvanised sheets from Rs. 254 to 
Es. 119. Thus a material improvement had taken place in the efficiency of the indus- 
try under the policy of discriminating protection. Sir Joseph Bhore said that he 
did not know of any other major industry which could compare with iron and steel 
Industry in abundance and the quality of raw material necessary for its products. Let 
it not be forgotton this industry was a key industry of national importance and it 
played a great part during the war. In assessing the profits and losses of the com- 
pany they should consider the advantages gained by way of stimulation of several 
subsidiary industries the benefit of whose money value could not be accurately 
placed. If they were very satisfied that the industry had used protection to improve 
itself in efficiency and organisation and further that within a measurable distance 
of time it could stand the outside challenge of competitive rivals then they would be 
justified in extending protection in public^ interest. Having made sacrifices in the 
past the country could not allow its obejctive to slip away when it was almost 
within sight. Sir Joseph, continuiog, contended that the reduction in expenses which 
the board in 1926 had anticipated would be achieved in the year 1933-34 had been ex- 
ceeded, which meant that the industry had done better than it was thought it 
could or would do. The industry had made such progress in efficiency that over five 
important articles, namely, rails, fishplates, tested striicturals and tested plates the 
board had declared that the Indian products required no protection at ail, while in 
the case of seven other articles a very large reduction in the prevailing rates had 
been recommended, This result was welcome from the point of view of the consum- 
er. Except in the case of tested structurals lower duty had been recommended in 
other eases. There was a prospect now that in the next seven years the industry 
would be able to stand on its legs and need no further protection. 

Referring to the preferential duties proposed for the United Kingdom, Sir Joseph 
Bhore announced that as the result of coraespondenoe, his Majesty’s Government 
had agreed to allow free import of Indian pig iron as against a duty of 33 one 
third imposed against foreign countries. (Applause.) 

Sir Joseph Bhore farther announced that his ^Majesty’s Government had also 
agreed to give sympathetic consideration to the Indian case regarding manganese. 

Sir Joseph Bhore further remarked that the case regarding tested plates and the 
levy of excise duties would be dealt with by the Finance Member. Sir Joseph 
Bhore specially dealt with the board’s recommendations regarding supply of billets 
for re-roiling industry and supply of tin bars for the tin plate industry. He hoped 
Tatas would supply billets for re-rolling at Es. 64 plus the excise duty, but if Tatas 
were unable to do so Government Would reduce the revenue duty to the extent 
that may be necessary to enable re-roliing mills to obtain billets at Es. 64 plus 
the excise duty. Similarly as regards the tinplate industry^ Tatas had been asked 
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to revise their agreement with the tinplate company, to reduce,: the present 
excessive profit and sell these for Es. 64 plus the excise duty, but if by the 
of Marchj 1935 Tatas fail to modify the arrangement, Government would have to 
consider necessary steps to bring about the result. He did not wish this to be 
treated as a threat and would rather appeal to the noble ideals of the founders of 
Tatas (applause) to ask Tatas to help' subsidiary industries. 

Dealing with the excise duty, Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Tariff Board esti- 
mated the loss of customs revenue to be Es. 60 lakhs but as part thereof would be 
made through galvanised sheets, Government had to realize the balance through the 
imposition of an excise duty. As Tatas alone produce steel ingots the duty would 
be easily collected and would be spread over the whole range of steel products and 
would not unduly weigh against the particular production. He assured the House 
that the excise duty was not meant to form a permanent feature of the^ fiscal sys- 
tem, but its removal or reduction would depend on the general financial position. 
Concluding Sir Joseph Bhore said that the board^s recommendation balanced fairly 
the interests of the industry and the consumers and asked the House to accept 
the proposals based on the report. 

The first speaker on the non-official side was Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury 
gave his support to the protective scheme. If India was to be economically^ inde- 
pendent, then this protection was necessary. If Tatas had not been able to dispense 
with the protection given during these years, it is because of the unprecedented 
depression, as a result of which Tata received during the last four years only Hs. 2 
lakhs worth of orders from the railways as against over Es. 7 lakhs anticipated 
originally by the Tariff Board, From the tax-payer^s point of view, the industry 
benefitted the Indian exchequer, for during the War it gave Es. 6 crores to the 
Government over the price of 300,000 tons of steel supplied. Mr. Cboudhry exhaus- 
tively examined the record of the welfare work by Tatas and said that it was one 
of which any institution could be proud, and on that account alone Tatas deserved 
further protection. But he asked how even Sir Joseph Bhore could swallow the 
bitter pill of imperial preference introduced by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. E. Bas characterized the bill as giving protection to the British and not the 
Indian steel industry. The Government had gone behind the policy laid down in 
1923, It was better for the Government to give no protection and let the industry 
function under normal revenue duties than to bring forward such a measure. Mr. Das 
contended that the present Assembly did not represent public opinion and challenged 
the Government to bring this measure up next February and see the verdict of the 
country. He protested that the proposal that tested and untested steel should sell at 
the same price would cause a serious handicap to Tatas. 

Mr, Bitarama Eaju^ while congratulatieg Sir Joseph Bhore on getting preferen- 
ces in the United Kingdom market for Indian pig iron and a favourable considera- 
tion of the case of manganese, alluded to the figures of imports of these in the 
British market. Eegarding pig iron he contented that India had been exporting 
more to foreign markets than to the United Kingdom. In fact, Japan had been 
Indians best customer. Mr. Eaju also wanted to know how much Indian goods 
were re-exported to other countries from there. He did not want to stand in the 
way of Tatas getting protection, but it should not be at the ruin of other 
Industries or impose too much of burden on the taxpayer. Mr. Eaju had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

1st. AUGUST Mr. Sitaram Baju resuming the Steel Bill discussion to-day 
opposed the Bill on behalf of the consumers. 

Sir Leslie Hudson deplored that when the Government were not able to restore 
the five per cent cut and brought forward emergency budgets they should abolish 
revenue duties in respect of certain steel products for which he founcl bo justifica- 
tion. Nor could ha approve of the imposition of excise duty whose only eoroliary 
was that whenever any industry enjoying protection became self-sufficient it should 
be subjected to excise duty. 

Agreeing with Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Mody^ lodged emphatic protevSt against the 
abolition of revenue duties on certain British: steel products and imposition of 
excise duty which would apply even to the unprotected products. He asserted that 
the Tarifi' Board had no business to meddle with revenue considerations. 

Mr. Mody . quoted figures and maintained that the scale of protection proposed 
'in the Bill in respect of certain articles' Ml -'far '-short of an effective protection. He 
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suggested that some differentiation should be made b^ween the tested and un- 
tested bars. He stressed the ali-round national importance of the steel industry 
and ' pleaded'. for its- protection . 

James Qrigg, meeting arguments advanced against the levy of Excise duty 
on certain Steel products, stated that the loss estimated due to the lowering of import 
duties was about Bs. 30 lakhs which could not be met by the imposition of 
higher revenue duties on structurals or on galvanised sheets —revenue duties in 
respect of articles on which no protective duty is wanted if the law of diminishing 
return would operate. The only course left to meet the loss was to have excise 
duty which, however, is not likely to be a permanent feature. As regards differen- 
tiation in duties on the United Kingdom and continental prodoets concerned, ha 
asserted that continental products were quoted at dumping prices and so the United 
Kingdom had to be given some preference. But that will not harm the Indian 
industry. He announced that 10 per cent, import duty on machinery would be 
removed as soon as the finances improved. 

Messrs, Navalrai^ Qayaprasad Singh and Azhar AU spoke on the Bill. Mr. 
8.' G. Mitra enquired why the Tatas should not produce steel at the cheapest rate 
when India produced pig iron cheapest. After Mr. Tkampan had made some observa- 
tions the House adjourned. 

Bengal Eegulution (1818) Repeal Bill 

2ndl. AUGUST In the Assemby to-day, Mr. Amamath Dutt moved his Bill 
proposing the repeal of the Bengal Regulation of 18t8. Mr. Dutt gave a historical 
retrospecfc to show that the Regulation was enacted in unusual time for maintaining 
alliances between the Government aud the Foreign Governments, but now it was 
worked for quite different purposes and against persons who by their very nature 
could not have harboured violent intentions— persons hke Aswni Kumar Butta. 

Captain LaleJtand said that in the performance of their duty of safeguarding the 
persons and property of its citizens the Government had to resort to strong 
measures. Otherwise, nothing but chaos would prevail. 

Mr, D. K, Lahiri Ckaudhury opined that terrorism could only be stand ped out 
by the co-operation of the people, and not by repressive laws which, on the other 
hand, promoted terrorism. 

Mr. A, Chatter jee (official, Bengal) said that behind all the manifestations of 
the terrorist movement there was some power which .was a source of mischief. 
In order to tackle this hidden power the Government must have certain powers, 
and the power conferred by the Regulation was probably the only power ( A voice : 
Only I ) which the State had for exercising in such emergencies. 

Mr. H. A. F, Metcalfe^ Foreign Secretary, said that 75 per cent, of the object of 
the Regulation had nothing to do with internal commotion, but concerned foreign 
and political relations. Among the numerous States on the border of India where 
personal rule prevailed dynasties rose and fell and refugees entered India. It was 
essential for the Government to possess power to regulate the movements of these 
refugees lest they escaped and caused mischief in their country. From the point 
of view of foreign relations alone it would be impracticable to "deprive the GoVern- 
ment of the powers they possessed at present. 

BIr. Lalchand Navalrai doubted whether the present civilisation required an obso- 
lete measure, which was purely un-British and unlawful* 

Sir Henry Craik opposed the Bill and appealed for its rejection, even as the 
House only six months ago had decided. Let the House decide whether such a 
valuable weapon, which the Government had, should be taken away from them at 
the present stage of constitutional progress, when there were two menaces, namely, 
terrorism and communism. Terrorism was the public enemy number one, and com- 
munism was the public enemy number two. Sir Henry Craik explained 
how such enemies were traced and, on what amount of officially sifted evidence, in 
order r,o save human lives who were intended victims of terrorists or anarchists. 
He emphatically denied that the regulation was being abused. Lord Moiiey had 
been quoted, but Lord Moriey was a statesman of the doctrinnaire school of liberal 
thought. Even Lord Blorley never yielded to pressure to repeal this regulation. On 
the other hand, Lord Blorley had stated clearly; the circumstances which justified the 
retention of the regulation and those very formidable and obscure circumstances exis- 
ted still and therefore, the Government of India, while deploring " its necessity^ 
could not part with powers which it gave to the executive# - -- 
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^Sir Henry Craik here, gave a clear exposition, of how in the Punjab under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act which gave almost simitar powers' tO' the Goveniment 
they had to intern certain 1adi?idua!s' and how without .. such , . .prompt action the' 
lives of the intended .victims would, have, been- risked. , They even know when, .how 
and where the anarchists planned ' attempt of their cri.me.. : 'Statements ' made by the 
C. 1. D. officers were found in 95, per cent of -eases to be well founded, ,■ The 
Government would' ,s.'troogly oppose any. attempt to deprive them of a very .valuable 
ioslriiment to save very valuable lives, both Indian and British. Let the House 
recall the fact that\oiily'' afew', d,ays,^^ at-' 'Chicago the .American Government had 
to shoot the public enemy number one. In India, the ■ anarchist came with his 
abominable cult and' diabolical - i-ngenuity, ■'■ and. his attempt was deliberately to 
paralyse and render ineffectual the whole machinery of the Govern men t. Communism, 
though not so dangerous as anarchism, was a growing danger in certain parts of 
India, as Communists derived inspiration and financial help from the Coramuoist 
International with the objective of an armed revolution to subvert not only the 
existing form of Government but the whole fabric ot the society. 

He said : “One member attacked me in respect of the reply I gave yesterday about 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose that the Government of India consulted the local 
Government, and he implied that by this consultation the Government of India 
exceeded the rights, statutory or legal, and had shuftled ofT the responsibilities. In 
regard to that I am wholly" unrepentant. 1 don’t, for a moment, say that the 
Government of India by consulting the local Government, have evaded their res- 
poiisibility. In fact, I go further and say that the Government of India wmulcl have 
been very much to blame if it had come to a decision in a case of that sort with- 
out consulting the local agency, the Government of Bengal”. 

Sir ^ Bari Singh Gour pointed to the unanimous report of the Eopressive Lav/s 
Committees, to which the Government members also affixed their signatures. 
Why did not the Government now support that pledge ? Government were effecti- 
vely dealing with Terrorists and Communists with the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
Then, why retain the regulation which denied numerous innocent persons the right 
to prove their innocence ? The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Steel Pkotection Bill (Contb ) 

3rd. AUGUST : — The Assembly held an additional sitting to-day in order to con- 
clude the debate on the Steel Protection Excise Duty Bill and refer ft to a Select Com- 
mittee. Mr. Eaynastvami Mudaliar dealt first with the speech of the Finance Member 
which, though bereft of rhetoric, had a great amount of subtlety about it. The first 
question to debate was whether the removal of the revenue duty on tested structu- 
rals was justified. He said that for fifteen years they had been hearing Finance 
Members regarding the difference between protective duties and revenue duties and 
had Been none the wiser for it. 

The Finance Member had fallen into the same confusion of which he accused 
Mr. Mody. The fact of the matter was that the Finance Member had not read all 
the literature on the subject and the debate which took place in the Assembly in 1923. 
The revenue duty on tested structurals would yield two lakhs and the Finance 
Member would, as years rolled by, know that he could not afford to give up 
even a thousand rupees. The Tariff Board went entirety outside its terms 
of reference which required protection of the Indian industry, and not of the 
industry aboard. He hoped that this act of the Tariff Board would not be couvsider- 
ed a precedent for the future and that revenue duties would continue to exist for 
financial reasons. In this case, of course, the revenue duty was also helpful to some 
engineering works in India and the ^noble gesture of the Congress. Proceeding, Mr. 
Mudaliar described the Tariff Board’s recommendation as well as the Government’s 
acceptance thereof to reduce the duty on galvanised sheets as ^‘rnosfe extraordinarily 
surprising and improper”. The Board had looked at this question with a complete 
lack of judicial impartiality. He recalled the history of the protective duty on gal- 
vanised sheets and the Ottawa Conference observations as to the preference on this 
article and said that internai consumption in this respect had grown and India 
could pot, therefore, export bar to England for conversion into galvanised sheets, 
The^ Finance Member hinted at a poiitioat calamity if this is not given to the 
British manufacturer, I can even appreciate,, that argument, but then, don’t come 
and cal! this a protective measure. And yoh come forward and justify this as 
necessary in the interests of the agrioulturists because you say that galvanised sheets 
are required by the agdeuiturists. What do you know of the conditions of the 
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agdculturists ? OoBtmBiog, Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar asked the House 

to read the piteous representatioQS made bjr European firms working in India for 
protection. Every European firoi working in India was as much entitled to pro- 
tection as an Indian firm, but here was a ease of so-caiied rationalized industry of 
Eogland, which undercut firms in India. They had taken away the orders for the 
Narbadda bridge^ and engineering firms in India were praying for orders for the 
Howrah Bridge, a like of which work occurred only once in a lifetime. Had the 
Finance Member forgotten the ‘^Buy British’^ slogan placarded all over England ? 

8ir Ja77tes Grigg : That includes Empire goods. 

Dewm Bahadur Mudaliar i — Yes, but what about the slogan of ^‘home consump- 
tion in home markets’^ ? What we too want in India is home market for home 
consumption (cheers), Dewan Bahadur said that if the Tariff Board’s proposals were 
accepted, the engineering firms in Calcutta would lose all custom to the Calcutta 
Branch of a British Company. 

8ir Abdur Rahim said that before he sat on the Select Committee he would 
like to know whether it would ba open in the Committee to move omission of the 
excise duty. 

8ir James Grigg said that a point of principle was for the chair to decide, but 
the Government regarded the excise duty a vital part of the Bill, and its loss 
would be equivalent to the loss of the Bill. 

The President ruled that the principle to which the House would be committed 
by referring the Bill to a Select Committee was that the iron steel industry required 
protection (opposition cheers). It might be, that in the opinion of the Government 
the excise duty was essential to make good the loss, but the principle of the Bill 
was one of the protection to the steel industry. 

Sir Abdur Eakim resuming said that that being the position he would support 
the Bill, as on ground of national defence alone Jamshedpur works deserved pro- 
tection, Conciadiog, Sir Abdur Bahim expressed the opinion that British industrialists 
with their keen business acumen would be able to take the maximum advantage of 
the preference granted to them. 

Sir Joseph Shore replying to the debate said that it was not necessary for him to 
reply in detail, as it was the general desire of the House that the Bill should goto Select 
Committee. Sir Joseph added that Government did not intend it to be a permanent 
imposition and assured the Assembly that it would be removed as soon as financial 
considerations permitted. The objection to the excise duty was based on misappre- 
hension. Sir Joseph Bhore next referred to Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar’s remarks, 
and said that over galvanised sheets, Goyernment proposal benefitted the agricultur- 
ist consumers to the extent of forty-eight lakhs. Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar had 
wanted galvanised sheets to come at the same price into India, whether from Britain 
or continent. He was wrong in supposing that one hundred and sixty rupees per 
ton for British sheets left a large margin of profit. The Ottawa Committee’s report 
did not support that veiw. The motion for a Select Committee was passed without 
division. The House then adjourned till the 6th. 

Bengai. Criminal Law Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

6tli. AUGUST On the House resuming discussion on the Bengal Detenus BilJ 
Mr. PatiVs attempt to insert a new clause, namely that section ^ 4 of the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Supplementary Act of l932 shall be omitted, proved abortive. 
During the third reading of the Bill, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed atributed all terrorist 
evils in Bengal to the defective system of ^ the University of Calcutta, which had led 
to the dwindling of the predominant position the Bengalees once held both in Go- 
vernment and outside. 

Strongly objecting to the measure of extern men fc of Bengal detenus being made 
permanent, Mr. Satish Sen quoted extracts from Government reports showing that 
there was no justification for it. He maintained that relaxation of^ repressive laws 
was not responsible for the increased recrudescence of terrorist activities. 

Mr, 8. 0, Mitra asserted that the Bill should be thrown out. Why, in the vast 
province of Bengal, he asked, the Government should not find some segregated place 
to confine the detenus ? Mr, Mitra pointed out the various difficulties regarding 
interviews and correspondence if the detenus were to be sent outside Bengal, He 
deplored the Government’s ref usal of interviews with detenus and read letters, sta- 
ting that the relatives of the detenus at Deoli had for months together no informa- 
tion about their wards, ‘^We are now speaking of tested and untested steel”. Mr. 
Mitra said, ‘^but where is the tested, untested or even fabricated evidence against the 
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detenus jastifylog their exterameat.P Oontiouing, Mr. Mi tr a, referred' to the .com-' 
munal riots of Dacca, in which a responsible officiai brought false charges against 
Hindus and yet the action of the official concerned was shielded. By the present 
Bill eyen the little sense of British justice, which Indians had, would be gone and 
the future generation would hold those Government officials, who were responsible 
for such Bill and, therefore, for fostering terrorism in Bengal as being public ene- 
mies of the State. 

Mr. Bhagairam Puri, recording protest against the Bill, asked why the Govern- 
ment did not wait to bring this Bill before the Assembly next January. Where 
was the hurry for it ? Mr, Puri contended that terrorism or anarchism was but a 
passing phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life, and so, such a legisla- 
tion should not be given a permanent lease of life on the statute book. It was 
opposed to all rules of justice, 

Mr. B, Das attributed the terrorist phase to “acute unemployment in Bengal 
as well as to terrorising methods of the Government, which incarcerated Mr. 
Gandhi on his return from the Round Table Conference. In fact, terrorism would 
not have revived itself but for the Government imprisoning him. Yet there was 
Mr. Anklesaria in the Assembly, who bad the audacity to describe Mr, Gandhi as 
an apostle of all subversive movements in India. No Parsee would subscribe to this 
view of Mr. Anklesaria, who evidently was trying to hobnob with the Baoatanists 
of Guzrat for his election to the Assembly, 

Diwan Eamasmdrni Mudaliar, on behalf of the Independents, informed that 
his Party would vote against the Bill as the Government was not prepared to limit 
the life of the Bill to three years. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Govern- 
ment to make powers permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily 
remain on the statute book for ever. It merely meant that so long as the terrorist 
danger was an imminent one, this very valuable weapon would be available to be 
used. When the movement would finally be brought under control, there was no 

reason why this Act should not be repealed. It was only permanent in the sense 

that the Government wanted it to be continually available so long as the clanger, 
for which the Act was required, was present. Sir Henry Craik assured Dr. Zia- 
uddin that the Bengal Government were giving anxious consideration to the question 
as to how far the system of education was helping the recruitment of terrorists. 
Sir Henry said that by this law the Government did not hope finally to crush the 
movement. Causes were deeper than that and social and economic factors would 
require a careful examination, but it should not be beyond the wit of man to devise 
some escape from these difficulties. 

The purpose of establishing the Deoli Camp was really to put detenus in an 
inaccessible place where the Government had made elaborate rules regulating the 
condition of life of detenus. Mr. S. C. Mitra, the champion of detenus, had made 

a statement from interested parties, but Sir Henry Craik assured that he would 

see that no abuses took place and would pay a personal visit to the Deoli Camp as 
soon as possible. He further assured that there was no hunger-strike at Deoli. 

The House divided and passed the Bill by 54 against 34 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned, 

Assam Cuimi:n-al Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

7tli. AUGUST ;-“Questions over, Sir Henry Craik moved that the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Supplementary Bill be taken into consideration. 

In moving for consideration of the Bill, the Home Member said that the necessity 
for the present Bill arose out of the fact that the Assam Council had recently passed 
a measure barring the Jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of persons arrested 
and detained under that measure which was vltra vires of that Council. 

Mr. Phoohan pointed out that the original Act, which was sought to be supple- 
mented, was not available in the library and therefore until the members knew what 
the original Act was, they could not form any opinion on the new bill. 

On the Leader of the Home agreeing to print and circulate the Assam Act, his 
suggestion to postpone consideration of the bill till Monday next was accepted. 

Caeeiaoe by Aie 

On the motions of Sir Prank Noyee^ the Bill to give effect in British India to 
convention for unification of certain rules relating to international carriage by air 
mi the Bill to Mke ■ better 'proTision id?.. i control ^ of the manafaeture? possession, 
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use, operatioQ, sale, import; and export of air-crafts as reported by ifte Select; Com- 
mittee were taken into consideration and passed without any amendment; 

Mechanical Lighters 

; The House also passed on the motion of the Finance Memhr the , ■Mechanicai 
Lighters Bill as reported by the Select Gommittee which suggested the Imposition of 
escise duty of Bs. 1-8 on every lighter instead Es. 2 as origioally proposed. 

Mr. Bhupai Singh tried without success to cut down the amount of duty to Be« 1, 
nor was Dr. Ziauddin successful when he wanted to insert a new clause making the 
section relating to raising the customs duty by corresponding excise duty over and 
above the revenue duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, immediately operative, leaving the 
other sections to the (iovernor-General-m-Councii, 

Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill 

OoL Lwnby then moved the reference to a select committee of the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Bill He said that the bill was circulated last February and the opinions 
received were favourable to the bill and no point vvhich had not been discussed in 
the Assembly had been raised by those who expressed opinions on the bill. Dealing 
first with the suspicion voiced in the previous debates, OoL Lumby said that the 
naval policy of the Government of India was not to build big ships but to have a 
small squadron for local naval defence of India’s coasts, harbours aud Indian ship- 
ping, such as the destruction of enemy submarines, conveying of ships from port 
to port, destroying mines laid by enemies, etc. As for the other objection, he said 
that by passing the bill the navy would not cost India any more than it did at 

? resent. Indianization was progressing. Out of 117 officers three were already 
ndians and in two years they would be 14. The ratio of two British to one 

Indian officer was not sacred and could be changed, but at present there was no 

keenness among Indian boys for entry into this service. He hoped that this would 
Improve after the bill is passed and the navy gets additional status and prestige by 
being called the Boyal Indian Navy. As for the constitutional objection, he held 
that so long as defence was a reserved subject they could not make their decisions 
subject to the vote of the legislature, but the Government of India were definitely 
pledged to consult the legislature before lending its navy to the British Govern- 
ment for defensive purposes other than those of India. Col. Lumby appealed 
to the House to give encouragement to a service which had been very much dis- 
appointed for the past six years for not being able to get a better status and pres- 

tige and was sure that members who helped in passing the bill would never regret 
having done so. (Applause). 

Mr. Bitarama Raju said that in considering the bill two questions required 
answers from the Government, who created the Indian navy, and when with these 
questions Sir Shamukham Ohetty opened the attack on the bill in the last occasion 
when it was thrown out by the Assembly (non-official applause) he reinforced the 
argument of the Zamindar Association of Calcutta (Mr. B. Das : Say Loyalist 
Bengali Association) that the bill should not be passed at a time when the new 
constitution was on the anvil The speaker expressed the discontent of the general 
public against the pace of Indiaoization and disappointment that India’s quota for 
the navy was within the quota of Great Britain under the armament limitation so 
that India could not build a navy without first getting the consent of Britain for a 
reduction in their navy. Mr. Baju had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Sth. AUGUST Eesuming the discussion on the Navy Bill to-day, Sir Eenry 
Sidney demanded greater Indianisation and asked the House to modify the Bill in 
such a way as to make the present Indian marine the nucleus of the Indian Navy. 
The Eoyai Indian Marine is known in Bombay as a white elephant maintained at 
an enormous cost but without any good results. 

Asking the House, specially the elected members, to reject the select committee 
motion Sir Hari Singh Gour in a very convincing^speech pointed out the dangers to 
which the Assembly was going to expose itself by giving its sanction to the Bill 
which in effect would keep the Indian Navy under the entire control of the British 
Navy and Parliament but for which India would have to pay without any controlling 
power to be exercisable by India’s legislature. The situation, he maintained, was 
preposterous. The only object of the bill was to introdiice the same standard; of 

discipline in Indian Navy so that in time of war, Britain might easily bring into 

' ' ' ■ " ' " ' 
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requisitloQ ladian Naval forces for wiiicli India wou!d pay but ovor wlsicll ' ibo 
would have BO control. ■ , * . 

Mr. B. Das, speaking on the Bill, objected to sanctioo of Indian navy being erea« 
ted before the Army expenditures of other countries and showed how India In com- 
parison With her revenues spent lavishly on the Army. This was due to India’s be- 
■Jng a subordinate country. ^ ^ ^ i' 

la a fiery speech Dhvan Bahadur JRaMaswami Mudaliar asked the House to 
reject the Bill altogether before they knew what would be the constitutional position 
of India with regard to the defence problems, whether India would have a free hand 
and control over her navy and whether the Indian Navy would be used outside 
Indian water without the consent of Indian legislatures. Continuing, Dewan Bahadur 
Eamsawamy Mudaliar said it was improper to say that no objection should be taken 
to the Bill because India had committed herself in the Bound Table Conference to 
defence being a reserved subject and leaving the control over defence to the Viceroy. 
He referred to what happened at the Bound Table Conference and asked Sir Ntipen 
Sircar to bear him out. 

After Coh Lumhy replied the Select Committee motion was carried by 58 against 
34 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Cheisxians iH Sebtices 

9tli. AUGUST -In the Assembly to-day the Indian Christian community came 
in for much sympathy and fraternal consideration in course of the speeches made 
by Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar, Sir Earisingh Gour, Mr. Aggarwalj Dr, Ziauddin 
and others who agreed that the claims of the Indian Christian community for 
adequate representation in the Public Services and committees to be set up for 
settling the constitutional future of India, should be recognised. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar sa d that Indian Christians like certain^ other minority 
communities had no extra-territorial inclinations and did not look either to Mecca 
or Japan for inspiration. They are children of the soil and they are Indians first 
and last. 

Mr. Trivedi replying on behalf of the Government showed by quoting statistics 
that Indian Christians were represented in the services controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India much in excess of the proportion of their population. Assuring that 
their claims for representation in the constitutional committees would be consiuered, 
he asked Mr, De Souza to withdraw his resolution. 

After strongly criticising the Government for their scanty attention given to the 
Indian Christians, Mr. De Souza wanted permission of the House to withdraw his 
resolution which the House stoutly refused, the Government Benches remaining neutral. 
The resolution was ultimately accepted amidst prolonged cheers. 

Improvement of Coal Tbade 

Mr, Ghtimavi then moved his resolution asking the House to appoint a committee 
to enquire as to how far the present abnormal depression in Indian coal trade and 
industry was due to the work of the State-owned railway collieries and present sur- 
charge of railway freight on coal and other causes and to suggest ways and means 
for its improvement. 

The importance of coal as a key and basic industry and as being vital to the 
economic structure of India was emphasised by Mr. Ghuznavi in support of his re- 
solution. He declared that coal was a national asset and of all the countries in th© 
Empire, India ranked only second to Great Britain in the volume and production 
of coal Mr, Ghuznavi said that some form of control of the potential productive 
capacity of mines can alone raise the prices to a higher economic level. Some other 
factors upon the removal of which depends to a great extent the Improvement In 
the trade position include (i) acquisition and development of uneconomic State** 
owned and Company-owned railway collieries, the railways being the single largest 
consumer of coal in India ; (ii) high railway freight of 15 p. c. surcharge on long 
distance coal traflSe ; (iii) differential treatment to 0. P, coal in the matter of railway 
freight ; (iv) increased and increasing substitution of oil fuel in the place of coal 
and (v) numerous taxes and cesses which no other industry except coal is required 
to pay. Beferring to_ the present resolution which should not be made an excuse 
for delaying the restriction scheme, Mr. Ghuznavi said that he hadj the support of 
collieries representing four-fifths of the total output and had the backing of three 
premier organisations like the Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federa^ 
tjon and the Indian Ooihery-owners’ Association, 
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Mr, P, B,\Emj FlDancial Commissioner, replying said thafc Mr. Ghiiznavi had 
changed hiB views in as much as two years ago the latter advocated the lowering of 
prices In coal whereas to-day he wanted to' raise , the price in coaL 

On assuraoces being given that the Government would enquire Into the condition 
of the coal trade, Mr. Ghuznavi withdrew his resolution* The House then adjourned 
til! tie., 13th. ,' : ■ 

Assam ' Okimihal Law Amekd. Bile (Coisrm) 

AUGUST Questions over, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Ass- 
am Bill. Mr, Phookan objected to the measure on two grounds, namely, that it 
was bad in law to detain persons indefinitely without trial “on evidence tendered 
which was not tested and .that the law was unnecessary specially in his province where 
even boyish pranks of frightening others with toy pistols or use of crackers even 
on festive occasions were absent. Oontinuiog, Mr. Phookan said that the procedure 
adopted in detaining persons on mere suspicion without trial is looked upon with 
grave suspicion by the public. He warned the Government that by the introduction 
of the measure, the Government cannot achieve their object. 

Amidst loud cheers, Mr. K, €• Neogy rose, to oppose the Bill He emphasised 
that so for as Bengal is concerned, the right of appeal is not now looked upon 
as a valued one as in almost all cases, persons convicted by Special Tribunals who 
succeed in getting themselves acquitted on appeal are immediately arrested under 
the preventive sections of the Oriminal Law Amendment Act. He deplored 
Governments undermining respect of the people in the British judicial system which 
has been so long working as a bulwark against all anti-GoveromeDt agitation and 
observed that High Courts should be saved from such humiliation. He even asked 
If the High Courts had that amount of independence which they generally enjoy 
In dealing with political cases. In Bengal, he said, public confidence had been 
shaken in the independence of the judges. With reference to the Punjab he quoted 
at length from the speech made by Justice Shadilal on his retirement in reply to 
addresses presented to him where he mentioned difficulties and disadvantages which 
the judges sufier from in following the doctrine of British judicial system under 
peculiar circumstances in India which tend to impair the indepeaaence of the 
fudiciary.: 

Mr.^ Ahdul Matin Choudhury opposing the Bill said the circumstances in Assam 
are quite different from Bengal and no such legislation can be justified. 

Sardar 8ant Singh thought that the repeal of repressive laws was the only 
remedy of terrorist menace. Time had come, he observed, when Government had 
better to decide once for ail whether they wanted the rule of law or rule of repression. 
Mr. J. E. Scott and Mr. Anklesaria supported the bill. Mr. Skafi Daudi 
thought that Government had a poor case in justification of the bill 

Why the Government were afraid of the judiciary, asked Mr. S* O'. Mitra who 
entered into a strong protest against continued encroachment on Indian judiciary by 
the executive. 

Admitting that the provisions in the Bengal or the Assam Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Acts were quite drastic, the Law Member argued the case from the standpoint 
of a purely professional lawyer, saying that if the statute provided that persons 
could be detained without trial the High Court had no right to interfere. 

JDetvan Bahadur Rmnastvami MuduUar considered the section of the Bill barring 
the jurisdiction of the High Court as most dangerous which should not be treated 
la a light-hearted fashion. 

After Sir Henry Graik had replied, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
passed by 56 against 28 votes. The House then adjourned. 

i4tli, AUGUST -The Assembly passed by 4? to 2^ votes the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. Mr. Mitra was the only person who spoke opposing the 
Bill at the third reading stage, 

ImiAis Aemy Ameistp. Bill 

CoL Lumhy then moved consideration of the Bill as reported by the select committee. 
Ib doing so, he read a letter from the Commandant of the Military Academy showing that 
the progress made by cadets was very satisfactory and that the academy had made 
a wonderful beginning. Training there, was more in keeping with Indian tradition 
than obtained at Sandhurst. It was not true that Indian cadets would suffer under 
any inferiority complex as compared to Sandhrust cadets. He appealed to the 
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House not to make the question of the superiority or inferiority complex a stunt 
and give young Indian officers a square deal. 

The President disallowed Mr. Harbans Singh’s amendments which were of a 
dilatory character. 

EemarkiiJg that the select committee did not recommend any postponement, 
Kummr Raghhir Singh said that the bill was necessary. He urged equal oppor- 
tunities for Indian officers as enjoyed by British officers. He was afraid the 
principle underlying the biir was dictated by the War Office. 

Mr. J5. V* Jadhav, while supporting the bill, complained that salary and allow- 
ances given to Indian commissioned officers were low as compared to those given 
to officers from Britain. The speaker reminded the House of the assurance given 
by the Commander-in-Chief in 1931 that the question of Indianisation would be 
judged in the light of conduct and efficiency of Indian officers seven years after 
and said that the Commander-in-Ohief of 1938 should carry out that promise. 

Sir AMur Rahim spoke for three quarters of an hour. He complimented Ool. 
Lumfoy for his conciliatory spirit in the select committee and for his eloquent 
speech in the House but the fact remained that Indian commissioned officers, even 
if duly qualified, would not be able to command mixed formations which would 
Include British Officers. Which meant that Indian officers would feel their progress 
hampered in higher commands and would not be able to look forward such chances 
of command. Ool. Lumby tried to draw a red herring across their path by talking 
against superiority and inferiority complex, but the House was accustomed to such 
things from Government members and would not be taken in by it. (Laughter.) 
The position of Indian commissioned officers would be like a provincial service 
officer appointed to listed posts, whereas the 1. C. S. received promotion automati- 
cally. He wanted an assurance from the Army Secretary that distinction would not foe 
madte in higher commands and regulations drawn hereafter must honour that assurance. 

GoL Lumhy replying to the debate said that the question divided Itself into two. 
Firstly, the position of the Indian commisioned officers in the Indian Army would 
be the same as of a British officer in British service. Secondly, as regards the 
British army in India, it belonged to a different service and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to give complete power of command to anybody who 
did not belong to that service. But it would be open to the Commander-in-Chief 
and commanders on special occasions to decide to appoint Indian commissioned 
officers to command mixed formations. Such issue would not arise for another 
20 years at least and he could not say what a Commander-in-Ohief or Commander 
of those days would do when such contingency arose. It seemed to him that it 
would be very difficult to refuse such Indian officer the command of a mixed for- 
mation. Or an alternative would be to keep British and Indian formations altogether 
separate. He felt that it was open to the House to leave things as they were and 
not give Dehradun cadets Indian commission, but he also felt that sooner or later 
if Indian aspirations were to be fulfilled an Indian commission would have to be 
started and the service cut into two. It was not a question of superiority or 
Inferiority complex, but of two types of service, one British and one Indian. 

The motion to take the bill into consideration was adopted by 44 to 31 votes. 

Pebsident’s Impobtant Euling 

^ 15th. AUGUST A very acute and intricate legal situation arose in which 
Sir Ahdur Rahim, Sir ffarisingh Gour^ the Lato Member ^ the Army Secretary j 
Riwan Bahadur Ramasivamy Mudaliar and the President took part when Sir 
Ahdur Bahhn moved an amendment to the Army Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir AMur Rahim wanted to insert a new clause which would make the status and 
opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and precedence of the 
Indian commissioned officers in the Indian Army the same as those of the British 
officers in the Indian Army in all units and formations. 

To this the Army Secretary objected, saying that it was outside the competence 
of this legislature under section 71 of the Indian Army Act to legislate in a way 
which might affect the British officers serving in the Indian Army. 

Sir Rahim and^ Sir Barisingh Bour pointed out that in that case the 

whole Bill was 'ultra vires', as many of its clauses, notably clause 5, 20, 22 and 
others, sought to introduce legislation which concerned the British officers. 

The Lazo Member^ explaining the word ‘^affect’, said that affecting means prejudi- 
cially affecting, and in these clauses the position of British officers was not preiudl- 
dally affected*: ^ ^ 
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The House was in eager suspense when Sir Shanmuhham Chetiy rose to give his 
ruling on the point of order, and after quoting relevant acts and sections relating 
to the issue, he held amidst deafening cheers that Sir Abdur Eahim^a amendment 
was ‘intra vires’ of the Assembly. In support of his ruling Sir Sbanmukham Chetty 
observed : “The legislative jurisdiction of Indian legislature is derived from the 
authority of British Parliament. Limitations imposed on the legislative jurlsdictiou 
of this House are contained in section 65 of the Government of India Act. When- 
ever the question is raised whether a certain provision is ^ultra vires’ or ^Intra 
vires’ of this legislature, the Chair has to carefully examine the provisions of section 
65 of the Government of India Act. Sub-clause I of section 65 defines the terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction of this House. The amendment and the clause in 
question have first to be examined as to whether it is covered by paucity of terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction conferred upon this legislature by section 65.” 

After quoting a relevant sub-section of section 65 of the Government of India 
Act, Sir Shanmiikham Chetty asserted : ‘‘The Indian Legislature had got powers 
to legislate for the Indian forces serving in India. The ‘Indian Forces has got 
only a territorial connotation and no racial connotation. This House has got 
territorial jurisdiction over them. The Bill before the House seeks to create a new 
command of officers called Indian commissioned officers. 

“These officers” continued Sir Shanmukham Chetty, “may be composed either of 
Indians or of Britishers and this House has got jurisdiction to legislate for both of 
these classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim seeks to define the status and 
powers of the Indian commissioned officers who are to be created by the present 
Bill. It is perfectly open to this legislature to define what the powers and status of 
those officers could be and would be. So, looking from the point of view of paucity of 
jurisdiction this House has got right to define the status and powers of the Indian 
commissioned officers. Since the Indian commissioned officers are to be created anew, 
they could not obviously have been covered by any of the provisions of the Indian 
Army Act (Parliamentary Enactment). What the Chair has now to decide is 
whether the amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim even in the negative manner could 
affect the position and status of the officers who enjoy what position they have 
under the Indian Army Act or the King’s Eegulations, The contention of the 
Law Member and the Army Secretary is that the amendment will affect the status 
of those British officers whose status is derived by the King’s Eegulations. But 
neither the Law Member nor the Army Secretary have shown me any provision of 
the King’s Regulations by which it is specially provided that a British officer should 
under no circumstances be placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

Sir Shanmukham added, ‘‘In the absence of any such provision the Chair must 
hold even negatively that the amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim does not contravene 
any provision of the King’s Regulations. 

Then the President examined the amendment in the light of the limitations 
imposed by sub-clause 2 of section 65 of the Government of India Act which pro- 
vides that the Indian legislature has no power unless expressly so authorised to 
repeal or affect the Army Act, the Air Force Act etc. 

Sir Shanmukham said, “Government’s contention is that Sir Abdur Eahim^s 
amendment will affect section 71 of the Government of India Act which authorised 
the King to make Eegulations for vesting powers and command on the officers 
belonging to his Majesty’s forces. It has not been contended that the purport 
of section 71 is to vest power exclusively in His Majesty the King. If the purport 
of section 71 was that no one except the King shall create any rules to define the 
command of officers, then the contention of the Government would be right. By 
incorporation in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim this legislature will 
not in any way interfere with the powers vested in the King by section 71. If this 
amendment is accepted the result will be that the powers of command with regard 
to the Indian commissioned officers will be regulated by this provision. But it 
would perfectly be open to override the provisions of this Bill by a new enactment. 

Sir Henry Gidney^ Mr. Yamin Khan, and Mr, B. Das whole-heartedly supported 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. They would have the entire Bill chucked out 
rather than see the Government not agreeing to accept this amendment Sir Henry 
Gidney said that there should be no more camouflage and the situation that the 
British officers are unwilling to be equal in status to the Indian officers must be 
ended by all costs. Sir Henry characterised Sir Bhanmuhham Chetty’s ruling as 
one of the greatest he had seen during the last 14 years of his membership. The 
temper of the House was at once realised when the Government detected that even 
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their habitual supporters 1 turned enthusiastic supporters of the amendment. Sir Frank 
Noyce declared that the Government might be prepared to accept the amendment 
but they wanted time to consider the situation to which Sir Abdur Rahim agreed. 
Eurther discussion on the Army Bill was therefore dropped and the House 
adjourned. 

Bengal Regulation Repeal Bill (Contb.) 

l$th. AUGUST The discussion was .resumed on Mr. Amarmth Dutfs 
Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation III of 1818. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra said that Mr. Metcalfe had stated that the Regulation was used 
to the extent of 75 per cent, in cases connected with foreign and political relations. 
Mr. Mitra had asked for a statement about such prisoners ten days ago, but the state- 
ment had not been made so that he could not test the accuracy of Mr. Metcalfe a 
statement. ; „ 

Sir Henry Graih, interruptirg, said that he had laid on the table of tbe House 
a statement the other day, showing that of the 73 prisoners^ under the Regulation 4o 
were for foreign and political reasons and %7 from British India for reasons of 
internal commotion. 

Mr. ^ifra accepted these figures, but maintained that, while the Government 
could retain that part of the Regulation which dealt with foreign and political 
relations, it should repeal the Regulation to the extent it concerned internal commo- 
tion. His reasons was that provincial and central laws had been passed enabling 
the Government to deal with terrorism, communism and such other dangers. 

Mr. K, G. Neogy held that the Regulation was misused. He referred to the 
case of the iafe Mr. J, M. Sen-Gupta, who was essentiall;^ a man of peace, but who 
on the day he landed in Bombay on return from a trip to Europe, was arrested 
under Regulation III. The popular view was that ^ this action was taken because 
Mr. Sen-Gupta presided over a Calcutta meeting, which condemned depredation by 
the police ana the local authorities in Ohittagong who were accused by a committee, 
consisting of landed public men, of having caused a riot. Moreover, Lord Reading 
had told them that the material was scrutinised by two High Court Judges, but 
actually it was discovered that it was not so and the Home Member had admitted 
that the information which the Government acted on was no more that what was 
supplied by informers and scrutinised by a senior police ofiieer. Mr. Neogy asked 
Mr. Me* calf e to seek a separate consolidated law in order to deal with foreign 
and political obligations, but, so long as men like the late Mr. Sen-Gupta could be 
imprisoned under the Regulation, the speaker would oppose ^continuance of such law 
on the Statute Book, 

Mr. Qaya prasad Singh said that the Regulation did not impose obligation in 
Government to inform the accused of the charge against him, wih the result that 
it was possible that some of the prisoners were innocent. 

Maulvi Shaft Dandi said that the Regulation was out of date and appealed to 
the European group to support the repeal of such a Regulation in the last days of 
the present Assembly. 

Raja Bahadur G. Erishnamacharya abhorred all repressive laws, but said that 
he would have supported the regulation if the Government had not possessed other 
weapons. The case of Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose was particularly hard. A man who 
had earned Rs. 20,000 per month would not be so devoid of sense as to bring 
himself under the Regulation, 

Mr. B. Das contended that the Regulation was always used ];against national 
workers, and with a view to putting down national aspirations. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutta wanted the Government to give an assurance that the 
Regulation would be confined to cases involving international obligations. 

Sir Henry Craik, replying to the debate, answered the various speakers. He told 
Mr. Mitra that 19 prisoners iia Bengal were dealt with under the Regulation before the 
Benpl Anti-Terrorist Act was passed. But in the case of the other provinces, such 
as the N. W. F, P.. no other power existed to detain dangerous terrorists beyond two 
months except the Regulation. 

As for Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, the protest by him reached the Home Member 
only half an hour before he entered the House. Sir Henry said he had been accused 
of breaking the silence of his predecessor. But he had again seen the documents 
and this convinced him that his previous . statement, namely, that Mr. Bose was 
deeply involved in the terrorist movement, was quite correct. 
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Mr. Q, F. Singh : Will you let him clear his cooduct by a trial, even held in 

camem ?■,; ■ 

: ■ Sir ffenry Graih mid suggestioa required separate con si deration. He 

asked that he would see whether any official record had been kept of the conversa- 
tioos Teferred. tO; by Mr, Bose. He , assured Mr. Neogy that he was not a diehard 
and wished that" ^Mr. Neogy had not^dug up the alleged sins of his predecessors over 
what Lord Beading said when the point was fully answered in the past. As for Mr, 
B, Das, if he had studied the views of Mr, Vallabhbhai Patel and eyen Mr. Gandhi, 
who would be the future leaders of Mr. Das, he would have known that they did 
not approve of communist activities. Of the six Communists dealt under the Eegula* 
tion four were released as not being considered dangerous any more. The Home Member 
said that owing to the consistency and persistence of Mr, Amarnath Dutt, the 
subject had been discussed often in the House and hoped that the House could 
not accept Mr. Butt’s motion. 

The House divided and rejected the repealing Bill by 52 votes to 37. 

MmoR Giels’ Protection Bill 

Eai Bahadur Eaghbir Singh moved that the Bill to protect minor girls 
under 14 against their being sold by parents or guardians to bridegrooms, be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. Mr. Sitarama Eaju opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was unnecessary as the Sarda Act prevented the marriage of girls below 
14. Messrs. Brijkishor, Navalraij Ziauddin Ahmed and others also made some obser- 
vations. Sir Nripen Sircar pointed out certain technical difficulties in suitably 
drafting the Bill which was ill-conceived. Mr. Satish Sen held that the measure was 
mischievous as it would interfere with legitimate marriages. Sir Eari Singh Gaur 
supported the Bill, Eiwan Bahadur Eamasmami Mudaliar asserted that social 
reforms of this nature should be brought about by promotion of public opinion. 
Sir Henry Graik observed that though the object of the Bill might be laudable, it was 
impracticable. Mr. Beddt sympathised with the underlying principle of the Bill. 
Mr. Banga Iyer also rose to speak when the Honse adjourned till the 20th. 

The Petroleum Bill 

20tla. AUGUST Questions over, iSiV Frank Noyee moYed that the Petro- 
leum Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken up for consideration. 
The House passed without any opposition Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, production and 
refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances without any important 
modification. 

Eubber Control Bill 

Mr, Bajpai thereafter moved that the Eubber Control Bill be taken up for consi- 
deration, Mr. Bajpai explained that the bill was intended to give legitimate efiect to 
the international scheme formulated by the rubber growing countries for restriction 
of the production, export and import of rubber in view of the catastrophic fall in 
the prices of rubber. The bill was passed without any change and division. 

Indian Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir James Grigg then moved for consideration of the Indian Income-tax Amend- 
ment Bill which was also passed without ^ any opposition. Sir James hoped that 
the new budget would bring some relaxation in the shape of removal of surcharge 
on income-tax and customs duties which his predecessor pledged to do if and when 
the finances of the Government improved. The House then adjourned. 

The Steel Protection Bill ( oontd. ) 

2l8t. AUGUST -Amidst thumping cheers Sir Joseph Bhore moved for consi- 
deration of the Iron and Steel Duties Bill. After stating briefly the charges effected 
In the Select Committee he said that the Government .found it impossible to make 
any compromise in regard to excise and countervailing import duties. But ha assur- 
ed that the excise duty would not be continued the moment the financial consideration 
permitted it. British structural^ and plates woule be subjected to ten percent, ad- 
valorem revenue duty instead of allowing them to come to India free. Government’s 
accommodation in allowing the present protective duties to continue till the end of 
October, was influenced hy consideration for the traders who made previous commit- 
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menta on the understanding that the present duties would continue till the end of 
the statutory period. The compromise Jwould mean a loss for the Government to the 
extent of nearly fixe lakhs of rupees although it would incidentally swell the Tata 

Excheaner# .. . ■ , 

Speaking on behalf of the Democratic Party, Mr. K. €. Neogy unreservedly 
condemned the imposition of Excise duty. He said he had never before seen lour 
members ol Viceroy’s Council sitting on one Select Committee. The Home Member 
was not included and that was the reason perhaps that he had left the House as a 

S ' 3 t (laughter). But it would have been fair to include him also to ensure 
steel frame which he represented. Speaking in a purely tecboieal sense and 
not in the non-technieal sense in which sometimes it was used, for example, the 
Finance Members are dumped into India by Britain. Mr. Neogy proceeded, if the 
Finance Member was convinced that continentai steel was dumped in India, why not 
introduce anti-dumping legislation by imposing additional impart duties. 

Sir L^Blie Hudson, Messrs. Krishnamachari, Gaya Prasad Singh, Beddi and 
Bhupat Singh also spoke. After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied and the consideration 
motion was passed the House adjourned, 

22nd. AUGUST Eesuming debate on the Steel Bill to-day, Dr. Zimddin Ahmed 
moved an amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on steel ignots. 
Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar and Mr, J, Aggarhval vehemently opposed the 
levying of excise duty. Sir Oowasje Jehangir did not oppose it as he understood 
that the Select Committee had come to some compromise on this point. Mr. Yidya-> 
sagar Pandya enquired what was jthe compromise. Sir Ahdur EaMm stated that 
there was no compromise but the attitude of the Government was that they would 
withdraw the bill if the excise provision was deleted. Mr, Mody said that excise 
duty was like medicine which a prudent patient would prefer to swallow rather 
than be down with illness. Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh remarked that the Tatas 
might be prepared to swallow excise duty but consumers who would have to bear 
the full burden of it must oppose it. Messrs. B, Das, Thampan and Shafb Daudee 
also spoke on the motion. Eeplying to the discussion on Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on Indian steel ignots, 
Sir James Grigg said that the Government would in no case agree to accept this 
amendment as no alternative scheme was found practicable whereby the loss conse- 
quent on abolition of excise duty could be recouped aud that the loss would bo 
near about thirty lakhs which no Finance Member could agree to sustain. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by 55 to 28 votes. 

By series of amendments Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Bamlcrishna Beddi 
wanted either to equalise the duties on British steel with the duties on continental 
products or give less protection to the States so that the interests of the consumers 
might be safeguarded specially in the matter of galvanised sheets. But all their 
amendments were opposed by tne Government and consequently lost mostly without 
any division. His attempt to insert a new schedule in place of the one sanctioned 
by the Select Committee met with a similar fate. The House then adjourned. 

Minor Girl’s Protection Bill 

23ifd. AUGUST r-To-day being the last non-official day, the Assembly resumed 
discussion on Bai Bahadur Baghuhir Singh^s Minor Girls’ Protection Bill. The 
Eai Bahadur wanted leave of the House to withdraw his motion for reference of 
the bill to a select committee, which was granted. 

Untouchability Abolition Bill 

Bao Bahadur M, O, Bajah did not move his Untouchability Abolition Bill to be 
referred to a select committee, as opinion on the bill which was circulated durint>' 
the last session had not been received from some of the provinces yet. 

' The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill was next taken up as other members decided not to 
move their bills in order to give it precedence. Amidst thundering cheers, Mr. a. S 
Manga Iyer rose to refer the Bill to a Belect Committee to report within a fortniirhfc * 
Moving the Temple-entry Bill, iMr. Banga Iyer launched a bitter attack on 
Congress. He condemned the Congress of indulging in “humbug” polities and 
dropping the question of untouchables because they could not exploit it. He 
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appealed to; Sanatanfst leaders, who *sfeood for, eternal trufelij: 
temples., near their own ones. He thanked -the Govern'ment for taking the trouble of 
ascertajning .pubiic' opinion on the Riil. The -, mower explained . that ^he knew the 
limitations of his motion as it would never come up before this Assembiy for far- 
ther discussion.' Bathe- wanted to have the expression of views' of -the. House on 
the measure. The speaker deplored that prominent Congress leaders who called on 
Mm, so of ten. '.promising him their support to the Bill had now .gone back on their 
words as they dare not face the public opinion lest they should fail to secure votes 
in the: 'ComiD,g ' election. He mentioned. Mr. Rajagopalachari'ar’s. name,: who in a 
signed statement in the ‘Hindu’ said that the Congress candidates should go to the 
electorates on some weli-deSned political issues and leave aside the questions of 
temple-eotry and untouchabiiity, these being religious matters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused Mr. Rajagopalachariar of not saying what he once 
said and remarked : ^Here is the man who has gone back like a crab'* He felt if a 
part of the community, a part forming one third of the whole were allowed to 
remain in exclusion in the name of religion that community had no right to 
exist. Proceeding, Mr. Ranga Jyer said that Mr. Rajagopalchariar,' by his press state- 
ment, had driven the last nail to the cofiiu of the Temple Entry Bill, while the same 
Mr, Rajagopaiaehariar and other Congressmen went during the Delhi session from 
door to door begging for the support of Assembly members. ‘Either they were 
cowards or they had no couviction ia the Bill. They had thus betrayed Mahatma 
eandhi’. 

‘‘Mr. M. C. Rajah, even though economically lifted, could not enter the temples 
of South India or enter Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari’s residence. So the Harijans 
needed religious uplift. The tragedy of the situation, was that non-Brahmins in 
South India were doing worse than Brahmins regarding the treatment of the de- 
pressed classes. 

“In the name of non-violence and religion Oongressmen have side-tracked the vital 
issue. Congressmen are cowards and slaves. Daring the civil disobedience days 
they put in the forefront women to the shame of India’s manhood which was the 
most unmanly thing to do. Congressmen shonld remember that the Hindu religion 
is not a humbug fixe Congress politics and God is greater than the Mahatma, and 
these religious questions are bigger than Congress planks”. 

The Baja ofKollengode opposed the bill as it had not the support of the country 
at large. 

Sir Mahommed Yakub whole-heartedly sympathised with the measure and 
asserted if the untouchables were not given equal status in Hindu society, 
they would welcome them to embrace Islam where they would find themselves in 
universal fraternity, 

The debate took a lively turn when Mr. Qimjal rose to speak in Marathi. 
He went on twitting Mr, Ranga Iyer on his acting in a reformer’s ‘role’ and enqui- 
red what Mr. Ranga Iyer had done for the cause he had now taken up. 

Mr. Eanga Iyer, who did not follow Mr. Gunjars language, explained that his 
grandfather built a temple in Ohittoor. 

Sir Coioasjee Jehafigir interpreted Mr. Gunjal and told Mr. Eanga Iyer that Mr, 
Gunjal wanted to know if he had ever given a torn shirt to the untouchables, 

Mr, Baftga Iyer : When I joined the non-co-operation movement a decade 
ago I gave all my foreign suits to the untouchables (Laughter), 

Mr. Gunjal proceeded to attack Mr. Ranga Iyer, when the latter Interrupted 
and implored the Chair to give him a chance to reply to Mr. Gunjal’s charges. _ 

Mr, Ranga Iyer said : I understand he is indulging ia expressions which is 
unparliamentary. Would you, Sir, temporarily vacate the chair in favour of one 
who understands Mr. Gunjai’s language (Laughter). 

Sir Shanmuhham Chetty : I expect the leaders of the parties will drawn the 
attention of the Chair to such expressions, (Loud Laughter), 

Sir Henry Graik said that he intervened early in the debate in order to prove 
that the Government were not - hesitating or uncertain in their attitude. He con- 
tradicted Mr.fRanga Iyer’s statement that last time the Bill was kept out because of 
a conspiracy between the Government and the leader of the Nationalist^ Eiirty.^ • ^ 

Mr, Eanga Iyer, intervening, apologised to Sir Henry Graik and Sir “Haiismgh 
Gour for his* statement to the Press on the subject. 

'Sir Henry Oraik said that in agreeing to 'the circulation of the Bill the Govern- . 
meat had kept an open mind. Now the opinions .received showed that an overwhelm- 

15 . ' ' ' ’ ' 
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mg majority was opposed to the Bill (Applause). The opposition was not confined 
to the orthodox section, but the local Governmeiits and Bar Assoclatioas also 
condemned it. Depressed Classes Associations too were not iinanimous^in supporting 
the Bill. Indeed, some of them opposed it and some were lukewarm in supporting it. 
Support to the Bill was confined to the intelligentsia in ^jthe town most of whom, fas 
Mr. Eanga Iyer adm'itted, were not^ temple- going classes. 

Bir. B, has expressed indignation at the attack on Mr. Gandhi and said that 
he, as a Congressman, must stand by what Mr. Gandhi and the Congress had to 
say in the matter of temple-entry. 

Sir iV. N, Sircar appealed to Mr. Eanga Iyer to withdraw the motion, though h© 
was fully sympathetic towards it. Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that in matters 
of social reform the initiative must be taken by the minorities who should convince 
the majority and convert them in the long run. Despite the tremendous campaign 
by Mr. Gandhi a fringe of the problem had not been touched and in the speaker’s 
own province, Bengal, untouchability was rigorously and severely observed. 

Blr. ii. C, Bajah said that they did not what separate temples nor did they 
wish to become Bluslims. They belonged to the Hindu^Society and would fight cast© 
Hindus to the last and secure admission to temples. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer withdrew motion in view of the opposition to the Bill and the 
fact that sufficient fire had not yet been kindled in the hearts of even the depressed 
classes. The House then adjourned till the 25th, 

-Steel PEOTECTioiir Bill (Contd.) 

25t!i. AUGUST The House resumed discussion of the Steel Protection Bill to-dayj 
and several amendments aiming to reduce the import duty on galvanised sheets and 
excise duty on Indian steel ignots were rejected as also an amendment by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed in limiting the life of the bill to five years. 

There was some discussion of the question of admissibility of Mr. Vidyasagar 
Fandya^s amendment giving power to the Governor- General to fix a fair selling 
price of steel products made in India. 

Sir Joseph Bliore said that the amendment was outside the scope of the bill to 
which the President agreed. Sir Abdur Bafaim moved an amendment making increas- 
ing or decreasing of duty on imported or locally manufactured articles by the 
Governor-General subject to the approval of the legislature. Sir Joseph Bhore said 
that in the present case it was not desirable that an action was to be taken by the 
Government for modifying the duties with the idea of carrying out the intention 
of the legislature, namely, to maintain a particular level of protection for the steel 
industry. The powers of modifying the duties in order to maintain a particular 
level bad been left with the Government for many years and there had been no 
complaint that the Executive used the powers arbitrarily contrary to the intention 
of the legislature. 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost by 52 votes to 30. 

The Assembly later rejected by fiftyone against twentyseven votes the amendment 
moved by Mr. IL 0. Neogy for deletion of the proviso in clause two which lays 
down that duty available on any such article shall in no case be less than the duty 
leviable on a like article of British manufacture. Mr. Heogy asked what was the 
‘*quid-pro-quo” for such a provision, whether it was entirely on economical grounds, 
or for any political reasons. He feared that this proviso was in the nature of a most- 
favoured-nation treatment for the benefit of Britain and, if so, it appeared to be a 
one-sided bargain. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the House they were not introducing any new prin- 
ciple, but merely repeating what was already in the Act for many years/ He reminded 
the House that the Swarajist Assembly had assented to it. 

All amendments having been disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore without speech 
moved the third reading. 

It was past five when Mr. Vidyasagar rose to deliver a speech on the third 

reading. He said that it was no use bringing the Bill before the Legislature when the 
Government had decided not to accept any amendment. He congratulated the 
Tatas on securing a substantial measure of protection, but he hoped that they 
would, in the interest of the consumer and the tax-payer, decrease their over-head 
expenses, make reasonable profits and regulate their policy in such a manner that 
subsidiary industries should not suffer. He appealed to the Government to see 
that the Tatas carded out aii this. The House then adjourned till the 27th* 
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27lliv AUGUST Tlie Si:eeL Protection Bill as amended by the Seleefc : Committee, 
was passed ' to-day' in .the Assembly without a divisio.n/; S'ir expressed 

tie general hope that the. Tatas would, at the .end ■of se,?eo .years, ', have -been able 
to establish steel industry ou a foundation of efficiency and that they would do 
their duty to the country and not care so much for dividends^ and at the same 
time treat national claims in a spirit of fairness and not of selfish gains. 

SUPPT4EMENTARY Demands 

Demands were then made for two supplementary grants for 1934-35 for Es. 15 
lakhs and Rs. 1.52.000 by Mr. Bern and {Sir James Grigg respectively in respect of 
new., railway construction and agricultural expenses in the Siikkur Barrage .area.' 

Sit Cow asji Jahangir raised a point of order that the Government of India 
cannot legitimately incur any expenditure which falls within the purview of the 
provincial Government. The President ruled that the Government of India was not 
precluded from incurring such expenditure and pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of India had spent a huge sum of Es, 23 crores over the Sukkur Barrage 
and they were naturally anxious that this huge expenditure is protected. The 
Bombay Government was unable to find out this money and the India Government 
has come to their rescue. 

Sir James Grigg said the development of Barraige area was of considerable 
importance to the India Government as they were anxious to see that Sind when 
separated might be a self-contained financial unit. He did not understand why so 
much notice should be made over such a small amount when they sanctioned the 
India Government giving loan to the Bombay Government of nearly Rs. 23 crores. 

Messrs. Neogy Miira characterised Sir James Grigg’s remark as astounding 
as the question was one of principle and not largeness or smallness of the amount. 

Mr. Maswood AhneJs amendments reducing the proposed grant by Es, 50,000 
and 3,600 were lost by 46 to 17 and 43 to 16 votes respectively. The House even- 
tually voted the original demand, division being 46 to 14 and was adjourned. 

Army Act Amend. Bill (Gontd.) 

28th. AUGUST Ahdur Bahim^s amendment which sought to incorporate 

a provision in the Army Amendment Bill according the powers of command, pri- 
vileges and status to the Indian commissioned officers passing out of the Debra 
Dun Military Academy as to the King’s commissioned officers passing out of the 
Sandhurst College, was defeated to-day by 49 against 46 votes. 

Before the Bill was taken up .SiV Joseph Bhore made a lengthy statement 
in the Assembly, announcing that His Majesty’s Government were unable to accept 
the position envisaged by Sir Abdur Eahim’s amendment. If, however, the amend- 
ment was passed and carried the Bill would be dropped. At the same time, he made 
it clear that a provision would be made in the Regulations for complete reciprocity 
of powers and privileges within the Indian army as between Indian commissioned 
officers and British officers of the Indian army. As for Mr. Eanga Iyer’s amend- 
ment, Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the object could be secured by the King’s Ee- 

f ulafcion under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method as may be 
ecided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation with the law officers of the 
Grown. The following is the full text of Sir Joseph Bhore’s statemant in the 
Assembly:*— 

'‘Before the debate proceeds further I desire to make clear to the House the posi- 
tion of the Government with regard to the Bill and also with regard to the 
amendment moved by Sir Abdur Rahim, 

“In framing the Bill the Government have followed out the policy which they 
announced in July 1933 in connection with the opening of the Indian Military 
Academy, of introducing certain changes in the organisation, which are implicit in 
the evolution of a purely Indian army and which will bring it more into line with 
conditions prevailing in other parts of the Empire. In accordance with this policy 
they have proposed that an Indian Commissioned officer passing out of the Aca- 
demy shall be granted a commission on the Domnion model in His Majesty’s In- 
dian land forces and shall be subject to the Indian Army Act as a first step to- 
wards bringing the whole of the Indian army officers and men alike under the Indian 
statute. ; , . 

"The Government have consistently maintained that the Indian Army Act, which 
besides providing for the legal status of Indian officers of the Indian Army deals 
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only with discipline and kindred subjects, is no place for provisions governing 
command, rank and precedence whicli ordinarily find a place in King’s regulations 
for the army. They therefore confined themselves to giving a guarantee in connect- 
ion with the present bill that provision would he made in those regulations for 
complete reciprocity of powers and privileges within the army as between Indian 
commissioned officers and British officers of the Indian Army. 

'‘They made it plain that on the enalogy of Dominion armies, which they were 
following, it was impossible for an Indian commissioned officer, any more than a 
Dominion officer, to be granted automatic powers of command In relation to the 
British army in India, but that His Majesty’s Government were preparing further 
regulation which would enable the Com mander-in -Chief or ^ other Commander 
to appoint- occasions when, in the interests of harmonious working of the two por- 
tions of the Army in India, an Indian commissioned officer may exercise powers of 
command in relation to the British personnel of the British Army. His Majesty’s 
Government in doing so, have conceded to future Indian officers in the^ Indian 
army more than they have conceded to any officers holding Dominion commissioii. 

'*In consequence of the suggestions made in the House that statutory provision 
should be substituted for verbal assurance which 1 had been given on behalf of the 
Government regarding command, rank and precedence of the Indian commissioned 
officers, the Government of India enquired of inclusion in the bill of a section on 
the lines of the amendment proposed by Sir Abdur Eahim, but limited in scope to 
regulation of these matters within the Indian Army. His Majesty’s Government 
have replied that it is i npossible to accept such a proposal, because the question 
at issue is one of His Majesty’s prerogative. They stated, however, that the exact 
method of giving effect to the guarantee regarding command, rank and precedence 
within the Indian Army which is not free from legal difficulties was still under con- 
sideration of law officers of the Crown. 

‘Tn view of this reply, the Government are unable to accept any amendment in- 
volving inclusion, in the bill of any provision dealing with command, rank and pre- 
cedence. Consequently, they must oppose Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment alike in 
its existing form and iu the form wnich would be given to it by the adoption of 
Mr, Banga lyer^s amendment and if that amendment is carried against them in 
either form, they would be reluctantly constrained to drop the bill with the result 
that Indian officers who will shortly be commissioned from the Indian commission 
which will make them subject in all respects to the Army Act and to control by 
Parliament instead of being subject, as they will be, if Sir Abdur Rahim’s amend- 
ment is withdrawn or rejected and the bill becomes law, to the Indian Army Act 
and to the control by the Indian Legislature. This result would be in the opinion of 
the Government of India most uiifoituoate. 

‘‘The object of Mr, Ranga Iyer’s amendment will in effect be secured by King's 
regulation to be made under section 7i of the Army Act or by such other method 
as may be decided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown.” 

After Sir Joseph Bhore’s statement Sir Abdur Eahim spoke to clarify the position 
which was this that the Commission which is to be given to Indian officers gradu- 
ating from the Dehradun Military Academy will be of a very limited character and 
they will^not have the same power of command, rank and precedence as is enjoyed 
by the King’s Commissioned Officers. He asked the Army Secretary whether it was 
ever suggested at the time when the idea of the Dehradun out-turns would be in 
any way inferior to that of the Sandhurst out-turns. 

Ool, Lumhy : The Press communique of 1933 issued In July stated that the 
status of the Dehradun officers will be the same as those of the Dominion officers. 

Sir Abdur Bahini : But is there no difference between India and the Dominions, 
where there is no mixed formation (Sir Henry Gidney : hear hear ?). So far as the 
Indian officers are concerned they will not have under the present bill automatic 
powers of command in mixed formations. That being so, what chance was there of 
India’s ever becoming selt-reliant ? 

Mr, Ranga lysr was not surprised that the Government was not even prepared 
to accept his modest amendment. 

OoL replying, assured the House that there would be reciprocity of 

powers and privileges between Indian officers and British officers in the Indian army 
u the Indian and British army work side by side, the case would 

08 aifierent. jEie, however, stated that further regulation was under contemplation 
oy His Majesty's Government which would authorise the Oommander-in-Ohiel to 
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give powers of command on Indian officers over the Bnfciah personnel in sncIi cases 
on certain occasions when required for facility of harmonious working of the Army, 
Bit Abdur EahMs amendment was defeated by 49 against 46 votes, 

Mr, Eanga lfjer did not move his amendment, and so the second reading of the 
bill' was,, .passed, ' , 

On the third reading Mr, Beddy spoke at length giving the history of 'the Dehra 
Dun^ Academy and the agitation in thO' country for the Indianisation of the' Army, 
Sir warned the Government that the distinction which they 

were creating .by, this' bill between Indian 'officers and British o.fScers will , strongly 
■be reseo.led by the, country,' 

said that in formulating the present scheme of Indian 
commission the question of efficiency in the army had been the guiding .factor, 

.' The, House again was divided when the motion for the passage, of the^ ^bili 
was put before it. Great commotion prevailed for soma time during the division. 
The leaders and whips of the opposition parties made frantic efforts" to throw; out 
the bill, but as luck would have it again they were defeated by the narrow majority 
of three votes, the result of the division being 51 for the bill, while 48 against. The 
bill was passed. 

Thereafter Sir Nripen Sircar moved that the bill to consolidate law relating 
to customs duties be taken into consideration. The bill was considered and passed, 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

29th. AUGUST The following is the text of the Viceroy’s address delivered to 
both the Houses of the Central Legislature to-day 

Gentlemen : In greeting the hoo. members this morning after my short holiday 
I need hardly tell you how delighted 1 am to be amongvSt you once again to find you 
still engaged iu your strenuous labours on bahall of India and to take this opportu- 
nity of thanking you all for the assistance you have given to my Government 
during the past four years in passing into law the many very important measures 
that have been brought before you during the period of the life of ^ this Parliament 
which will shortly be coming to a close. In a message communicated to you on 
March 6, 1933, I announced my decision toextend the duration of the existing Assembly 
for such period as might seem to be expedient in the light of the conditions 
prevailing when the time came actually to effect the extension and on Dec, 22, 1933 
I announced an extension up to Dec. 31, 1934. The question whether the duration 
of the Assembly should be further extended beyond that date required and received 
my anxious consideration and I finally reached the conclusion the propriety of 
which has, I am glad to believe, been very generally recognised, that in . all the 
circumstances of the case no farther extension should be granted. I am sure that 
you would wish and here I can speak with all sincerity on behalf of my hon, 
colleagues, that I should express to the two Presidents my graceful thanks for the 
fairness and judgment with which they have guided the discussions iu both cham- 
bers and have secured the trust and confidence of every hoo. member. It is my 
custom on this occasion to give a general survey of the work done during the past 
year and of the economic and political condition of our country at the present time 
and further to tell you as far as I can the outlook for the future in the sphere of 
foreign affairs, 

Forexon Eelations 

I am glad to state that India’s relations with her neighbours continue to be 
uniformly satisfactory. On the frontier between Burma and China incidents occurred 
last spring threatening a disturbance of the peace among the partially administered 
tribes which in that area separate the province of Burma from the Chinese province 
of Yuman. The international frontier in that area has never been demarcated and 
this circumstance coupled with the fact that there are no maps which have been 
accepted by both the Governments as accurate encouraged certain irresponsibia 
persons to engage in hostile activities against the Burma military police although 
the latter had scrupulously refrained from penetrating beyond the line claimed by 
the Chinese Government, That force effectively demonstrated their ability to deal 
with these marauders and no operations have been necessary during the last few 
weeks. Efforts are being made by his Majesty’s representative in China to establish 
in agreement with the Chinese Government certain principles upon which it will be 
possible to demarcate the International frontier and thus to find a solution for a 
long-standing disagreement. 
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Chinese Tubhestan 

Eveats in Chinese Torkestan have caused my Govenimeat some anxiefcy since as 
the result of a serious revolt against the Chinese authority in Kashgar and the 
neighbourhood security of life and property were for some time gravely endangered. 
1 regret to say that some loss of life and property were caused to peaceful Indian 
traders in spite of the unremitting efforts of his Majesty^s consul-general to secure 
their protection. On one occasion his Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar was attacked 
by Tungan rebels and it was only the gallant defence offered by the British and 
Indian personnel which saved the consulate from more than a ifew casualties. The 
Chinese Government have expressed their deep regret for this occurrence and have 
also officially acknowledged the correctness of the consul-general’s attitude of strict 
neutrality towards the various functions which have from time to time secured con- 
trol over this area. The latest news received is much more reassuring in that^ the 
Chinese forces together with a pacification commissioner entrusted with the task ^ of 
restoring law and order have now reached Kashgar and are engaged in re-establishing 
Chinese authority. 

Influx of Eefuoees 

Some embarrassment has also been caused by the influx of refugees from Eussia 
and Chinese Turkestan who were able to enter India via ^Gilgit before they could be 
intercepted. These persons were for the most part completely destitute and^ were 
frequently accompanied by women and children whose* re-expulsion across the inhos- 
pitable mountains of Central Asia was repugnant to humanitarian principles. It is, 
howeverj obvious that the comparative security of conditions in India might encour- 
age this influx to a dangerous extent and steps are therefore being taken to check 
it at the frontier and it is also hoped to arrange for the disposal of a number of 
the refugees already in India by despatching them to other parts of the world, 

Afghanistan 

Our neighbourly relations with Afghanistan have not been threatened by any un- 
toward incidents on the frontier in recent months and it is hoped to secure increased 
trade between the two countries as the result of the recent visit of a trade delega- 
tion to Kabul in April last. This delegation consisted of Mr. W. W, Nind as 
leader and Lala Shri Ram merchant of Delhi and Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib Ali 
of Lahore, as members and was sent to Afghanistan to examine in consultation with 
informed opinion in that country the directions in which it might be possible to 
foster and expand the mutual trade between India and Afghanistan. The report 
submitted by this delegation is still under consideration but it is gratifying to 
observe the interest taken by Indian merchants and traders in the commercial exhi- 
bition which is now taking place in that city. The North-West Frontier has 
remained uniformly peaceful during the last eight months except for the various 
unimportant disputes between sections of the tribes and a few small encounters 
between the Government forces and hostile individuals which has always been a 
feature of the frontier administration. 

Nepal 

I need not say that cordial relations as ever continue to be maintained with our 
ancient ally, the kingdom of Nepal, As a fitting culmination of the long-standing 
friendship that we have enjoyed with that country his Majesty the King Emperor 
has been pleased to raise the status of the British Envoy to that of Envoy Extra- 
ordluary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Nepalese court and also to receive a 
Minister of corresponding rank from the Kingdom of Nepal at the court of Bt. 
James in London. 

The Dalai Lama 

A great figure on the stage of Asia passed away with the death of his Holiness 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet on Dec. 17, 1933. The late Dalai Lama, the 13th of his 
line, had always remained on terms of amity with my Government and the regent 
who has been appointed in his place pending the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama 
continues to act in the spirit of the ruler of Tibet. 

Welfare of Indian Traders 

. Lastly I am glad to take this opportunity of acknowledging the been and effective 
interest which members of this Assembly have always taken in the welfare of Indian 
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traders and settlers in foreign countries. There has been more than one case 
recently in which a foreign country has attempted to enforce particiilarly in Its 
colonies what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictioos upon soch Indian 
traders who have by their enterprise and commercial ability contributed largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the place concerned. My Government have in every 
case protested vigorously through hii Majesty’s Government against such proceed logs 
and as ‘.has -happened in more than one case, their protests have been suceessfuL This 
is very largely due to the hearty support they have received from Indian public 
opinion as represented by the hon. members of this House. 

Safeguabding OF Inbusteies Act 

In connection with external commercial relations I would recall to your minds 
that when I last addressed you I mentioned the circumstances leading to the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 and the 
passing of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 1933, Applications for assist- 
ance under the Act were received from a number of small Indian industries : These 
were carefully examined but eventually Government decided that it would be 
undesirable to use the Act since such a step would have prejudiced the negotiations 
for a commercial agreement with Japan which had then started. At the same time 
the needs of those industries were met where necessary in another manner. This 
was by the imposition of minimum specific duties on the articles concerned. The 
imposition of these duties was secured by ad hoc legislation— The Indian Tariff 
Amendment Act, 1934— and in fixing the level of these duties which were applicable 
to the imports from all foreign countries due consideration was given to the neces- 
sity of adequately safeguarding the Indian industry concerned while avoiding, as far 
as possible, any increase in the ad valorem incidence of the duties on goods the 
competition from which did not constitute a danger to Indian industries. 

Cotton Textile Inbustey 

The question of the grant of substantive protection to the cotton textile industry 
in India which was the subject of a Tariff Board enquiry in 1932 came up for your 
consideration in the last Delhi session. 1 need not refer to the details of the legisla- 
tive measure with which you were then concerned except to point out that for the 
second time statutory effect has been given to a rapprochment between the repre- 
sentatives of an Indian and a British industry. My Government and 1 attach the 
highest importance to the creation of closer ties between the industrialists in India 
and in the United Kingdom and consonant with the interests of the country as a 
whole we shall always be prepared to consider sympathetically any agreement inten- 
ded to promote the mutual interests of the parties concerned. 

Ottawa Teabe Ageeement and after 

In accordance with the undertaking given when the Ottawa trade agreement 
was under consideration an exhaustive report of the first year’s working of the 
scheme of mutual preferences has been prepared and is now in your hands. I un- 
derstand that this report is now under consideration by committees of both Houses 
of the legislature and 1 shall not therefore comment further upon it. When the In- 
dian delegation led by Sir Atul Ohatterjea was at Ottawa certain tentative approach- 
es were made by the representatives of other countries within the Commonwealth 
with a view to the conclusion of further trade agreements. The Irish Free State has 
followed up their preliminary proposals and formal negotiations between India and 
the Free State were initiated in May last. These negotiations at which Sir B.N. Mitra 
and Sir George Eainy represented India have not yet been concluded. 

Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

During the course of my address to you in August last year I made a brief re- 
ference to the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 
and the negotiations for a fresh commercial agreement with Japan. As you are 
aware these negotiations commenced in Simla on September 23, 1933 and after 
lengthy discussions an agreement was reached between the Indian and the Japanese 
delegations in January, 1934. The agreement of views thus reached was embodied 
in a convention and protocol the agreed drafts of which were initialled by the two 
delegations on April 19, 1934 and finally signed on behalf of India and Japan in 
London on July 12, 1934. The convention and with it the protocol are to come in? 
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to force immediately after the exchange of ratification and will remain in force 
until March 31, 1937. The ■ , provisions in, the pro.tocol relating to the restriction of 
the imports of cotton piece goods from Japan have, however, been given effect 
to with effect from January 1, 1934 from which date the Government of India 
reduced the import duty on the Japanese cotton piecegoods the level of that provi- 
fded for in the agraement. The agreement while ensuring the continuance of the 
longer established trade connection between the two countries on a basis satisfac- 
tory to both, safeguards also the- legitimate. interests' of, the cotton textile industry In 
India and at the same time secures a stable market for a substantial portion of the 
exportable surplus of raw cotton produced in India. This at a time of acute 
agricultural distress should prove invaluable to the cotton growers in India who have 
been so seriously affected by the world depressioh. 

Indian Teabb CoMMissiONEES :■ 

You will remember that in 1930 the Government of India with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India sanctioned a scheme for the appointment of Indian 
trade commissioners in certain foreign countries with a view to promote the export 
trade of India with those countries. In addition to the existing appoiotraent of 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London, the scheme provided for six appointments 
one each at Hamburg, Milan, I^ew York, Alexandria, Durban and Mombasa. The 
oSce at Hamburg was opened in March 1931 and an officer for the Milan post was 
selected on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 

Economic Development op India 

Further progress with the scheme was held in abeyaney, on grounds of financial 
stringency, the officer selected for the post of Indian Trade Commissioner at "Milan 
being retained in the Commercial Intelligence and Statistics department for a period 
of training. Among the plans for the encouragement of ithe economic development 
of the country my Government have, however, now decided to resume the programme 
for the appointment of trade commissioners in foreign countries. As a first step in 
that direction it has been decided to open the office of the Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner in Italy as soon as possible and with this object Mr. M. E. Abuja, who was 
selected for the post in 1931, has been sent to London for a short period of train- 
ing in the High Oommissioneris office before taking charge of his new appointment 
in Italy. The question of the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at other 
places will receive the early consideration of the Government of India, 

Colonization Enqdiey CoMmTTEE's Eepoet 

^While still on the subject of affairs which involve contact with the outer 
world there are two further matters of interest relating to Indians overseas 

to which I wish briefly to allude. I refer, in the first place, to the report 

of the Colonization Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa which was published both in South Africa 
and in this country early in July. The Government have been closely 
studying the reactions of public opinion in this country to the recommendations 
of the committee. They have also ascertained the views on the report of the Stand- 
ing Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. They 

hope to be able shortly to address the Government of the Union of South Africa 

on this matter. In formulating their conclusions it will be their endeavour to serve 
the best interests of the Indian community in South Africa. 

Zanzibae Situation 

The second event, to which the hon. members will expect some reference, is the 
situation which has arisen in Zanzibar as the result of recent legislation was con- 
templated and the time available between , its introduction and enactment was inade- 
quate for the effects of the various decrees on Indian interests in Zanzibar to be 
adequately studied and represented. Therefore, early . this month we deputed an 
officer to Zanzibar to make investigations. On the receipt of his report the Govern- 
ment of India will consider what further action they should take. The hon, mem- 
hers may be satisfied that in this, as in other matters concerning the legitimate 
interests of the Indian communities overseas, the Government of India will strive 
their utmost to uphold them. 
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Labour Legislation iH ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I BOW wish to recall to your mind the part that the legislature has played in 
the sphere of labour in continuing to participate in the policy which I and my 
Government haye set before us of implementing the recommendations of the Eoyal 
Oommission on Labour. In 1933 you passed an important measure which improved 
the benefits received by workmen under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the 
course of this session a still more important advance has been registered by the new 
Factories Bill, the most important feature of which was the reduction in the hours 
of work in factories which work throughout the year from 60 to 54. 

. I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the helpful 
attitude of those of you who represent employers’ interests towards this great ame- 
lioration in the condition of workers in organized industries. 

On the industries side this session has to its credit the very serviceable Petro- 
leum Bill. You have now left to the executive Government the important task of 
framing suitable rules under these two acts. The helpful and enlightened spirit 
jfhich has inspired the legislature in passing them will, I have no doubt, beneficially 
afiect their detailed administration. 

, ‘ During the current session you have passed a measure designed to secure ■condi- 
tions of greater safety for an important section of the manual workers of this 
country— I refer to the Indian Dock Labourers Bill which, when it becomes law, 
will give effect in British India to the interaational convention concerning the. pro- 
tection against gecidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships. ‘ The 
Bill. empowers the Government of India to make regulations for the safety of such 
workeis and to provide, through a system of proper inspection, for the enforcement 
of . those regulations in accordance with standards internationally accepted and 
embodied in the international convention, thus filling a gap in India’s labour legisla- 
tion caused by the non-existence of any regulations which could be said to provide 
adequately for the safety of dock workers while engaged in their admitttedly hazar- 
dous occupation. The Act which has now been placed on the Statute Book . is still 
another earnest of India’s desire to conform to the highest standards^ in her treat-* 
ment of labour. A) <r . 

Our progress in matters connected with industries has not been confined to 
legislation. At the sixth Industries Conference, which met shortly before this session 
began, my Government’s proposals for the creation of a- central bureau - from which 
industrialists, will be able to obtain such information and expert assistance as my 
Government in cooperation with the Governments of the provinces can place at their 
disposal^ met with the unanimous support of the delegates present. I hope to see 
this brganizatlon come into being jn the course of the next few months, and though 
it may ,seem that the beginning which is being made is a small one, I have great 
c^onfidehee that we are establishing an institution which will prove of real value in 
promoting the industrial development of this country. The conference also made 
recominlndation regarding the principles on which the grants my Government is 
making’^to assist the handioom weaving and sericultural industries should be utilized. 
Those recommendations have been accepted in their entirety. 

Civil Aviation 

In the field of civil aviation there have recently been important developments. 
As our ground. organisation has become inadequate it has been decided to inaugu- 
rate a programme of development from loan funds. Accordingly, we hope to equip 
the Karachl-Bangoon route and the Karachi-Mad ras route up to Modem standards 
within the next few years and we are prepared also to organize on similar lines the 
Calcutta-Bpmbay and the Karchi-Lahore routes, if these should be opened up 
shortly, as it is much to be hoped they will be. You have just passed" an xiet, the 
Indian Aircraft Act .of 1934, which will enable the Civil Avitation'directorate td 
control ^and "encourage effectively this expanding activity. ' 

: A,"'' ^ Development IN BROAucASTiNa 

I am also glad to announce that we expect to see a similar development ' 
In broadcasting in the near future. My Government have decided to proceed as 

quickly as possible with the erection of a large transmitting station in Delhi which 
will broadcast entertainment in Urdu and English, This, we hope, will prove to_ be 
only the first step towards the establishment of a complete system of broadpasting 
covering the whole of India, under which the provinces will have the benefit of an 
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expression of their own culture in their own literary languages with an element of 
English programme. 

Boad Development 

Both chambers of the legislature adopted a resolution last session which will 
prolong the life of the road development account. I trust this step will be of 
material assistance to the provinces in the development of their road systems. 

Company and Insueance Laws 

I take this opportunity to refer to a matter which is of particular interest to 
the commercial public. It has been decided to undertake a revision of the existino- 
company and insurance laws in India at an early date. The law relating to com- 
panies is that contained in the Indian Companies Act. 1913. This Act is based on 
me English Companies Act, 1908, which has since been revised and replaced bv the 
tompanws Act of 1929. Ceriain proposals for the amendment of the existing legisla- 
tion in India have been brought to the notice of the Government of India from^time 
to time by local Governineuis, commercial bodies and individuals, but it has alwavs 
been tbonght more desirable to avoid piecemeal legislation and to await a suitable 
opportuniiy when a thorough overhaul of the Act could be undertaken The need 
for an early revision of the law has been more keenly felt recently as a result of 
the growing industrialization of India and in particular, as is already known to vou 
there has of late been much criticism of the managing agency system ^ ’ 

In the sphere of insurance law also the need for revised legislation is fullv 
established. The rapid development of insurance business in the country durino- the 
past few years, not only m respect of the number of new companies formed” but 
also, in respect of the forms of insurance activities other than lifef e. o. fire marine’ 
motor and employers’ liability msnrpee, has created new circa mkauces in wMch 
the epting law has been found to be inadequate. The Government of India lave 
® the conclusion that both company and insurance laws Xnld be 
revised as soon as possible and, as an initial step, it has been decided to annoint 
Mr. 8. C. Sen, solicitor, as an officer on special duty in the demirtment of ^Com^ 
merce of the Government of India to make a preliminary examSon thf vartons 

proposals for amendment received from time to time and to ind°Lte broadf^^^^^ 
hnes on which the revised legislation should be undertaken ‘“““saie nroaaiy the 


Agricultueal Development 
To turn to the wide field of agriculture, which is ' stiii 


to the masses of India 


their main source of livelihood and is. 'therSor^ -*■««»«: 

the Government, hoo, members must be aware that ’the Provincial EcLomic^^r^AT?^ 
ference which my Government had convened last April reviewed StL 

agriculturists from the standpoint of rural credit as as 
and production One of the conclusions reaS by The GoverSn^^o^^^^ 

consideration of the proceedinffs of the eonfprpn/** wroa -tnaia after 

be taken to ascertain how to agdoulturaTpred^ possible steps should 

cally co-ordinated, and whethe” anrTctiorwas 

co-ordiiiation more efficient and mors pffpctiuA At,, or reauble to make such 
vened, with the ready cooperation of local GoveraSts,®which“l° ta“4"°?hm^’MTT^^ 

This conference reviewed exCsS the ^ TJT- June. 

After a full consideration KlthfreCnf f^^^^^^^^ 

satisfactory eonelusion that crop planning in India 

and haphazard IlneSy but had bLn well fianned ^unscientific 

of helping the ryot to use Ws kTd to tC hTtf achieved its aims 

of economic uncertainty the conference if I welter 

chinery should be provided for the SYstemahV wisely held that a ma- 

relating to the cultivation of lu^’s ^more problems 

rice. To this end it recommended the ^ such as wheat and 

Thehon, members will doubtless be glad to know^^th’Jf^^E- 
has been accepted by my Government ^ Tt is recommendation 

stock-taking of the position of our Driacill “®®“s Periodical 

world’s markets will be greatly fooTlitated The vsins** prospects in the 

periodical review in this resW^Ke^^^^ -d 
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al activity of a country to changing conditions of demand is necessary for the 

prosperity of the agricuiturist. Diifficuldes of such adjiistmeot fa a couo^ of the 
size of ladia are eyideot. Adaptatioa to changing needs of the market will be im- 
possible of accomplishment without the acquisition and maintenance uptodate of all 
relevant information, 

Makketing Op Ageicultuual Peoduce ' 

Another problem of even greater practical importance to the agriculturist is the 
marrating of his produce to the best advantage. This subject was also discussed in 
the Provincial Economic Conference where there was general agreement that an 
intensive programme to develop marketing facilities for agricultural products oftered 
the best immediate prospect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference concluded. With the help of the 
marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, a programme of work has been drawn up, which, it is hoped, 
will very shortly be initiated. 

Range op Maeketing Activities Must be Wide 

Experience gained elsewhere shows that the range of marketing activities must 
be wide. It must, for example, include the organization of an efficient intelligence 
service in external markets regarding Indian products and the requirements of con- 
sumers, both abroad and in this country. An efficient marketing organization must 
also ensure the grading, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the 
establishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task is the 
undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining the data on which 
future developments can be planned. The initial step, therefore, will be to obtain 
and set out in detail the present system of marketing the more important commo- 
dities, such as wheat and rice, oil seeds plantation and special crops, e. g. tobacco 
and fruit as also dairy products in which term I include livestock. This survey 
will be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also deal with 
inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide an all-India picture 
of existing conditions and a common basis for future progress. The report on each 
survey will set out in precise technical detail definite suggestions regarding market- 
ing organisation with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of 
producers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be shared 
between the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the intention of my 
Government that at least in the initial stages the cost should be met from central 
revenues so that the urgent task of acertaining the data and formulating a co-or- 
dinated plan of marketing organization should not be delayed by reason of the 
inability of one or more provinces to meet the cost of such investigations. The 
question as to how the cost of the various organizations and activities resulting from 
these surveys should be met will be one of the future consideration on the basis 
of the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted. 

Financial Position of Railways 

I should like also at this stage to make a brief reference to the financial position 
of our railways. This, as you are aware, has not been all that could have been 
desired during the past two or three years, though in comparison with most other 
countries throughout the world we may be said to have escaped lightly. The situa- 
tion this financial year shows much better prospeets.^Our earnings are better by over 
Es. one and three-fourth crores than they were for the same period of last year. 
In the nature of things we may expect setbacks, but I am optimistic enough to 
think that these, if any, will be temporary and that the increased prosperity of our 
railways is at least an indication of a general revival of trade and commerce through- 
out the country. t 

Opening of Vizagapatabi Haeboub 

As you are no doubt aware 1 had the privilege of performing the formal opening cere- 
mony on December 19 last of the Yizagapatam harbour. The deyeloijment of the harbour 
has been proceeding steadilyand with the improved facilities, which it is the constant aim 
of the administration to provide, it will, It is hoped, be possible in the not very distant 
future, to open the harbour to vessels of much larger dimensions than can be 
mmodated at present. There has already been a substantial increase both in the 
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Btimber of steamers calliag and in the quantity of cargo handled at the port, and? 
as improved facilities become available, it will, it is confidently hoped, attract an 
ever-growing volume of traffic in the future. Vizagapatam harbour supplies a long- 
felt need for a safe anchorage for ocean-going traffic on the east coast of 
between Calcutta and Madras and should assist greatly in the development of a 
hinterland rich in natural resources by providing for its produce a convenient outlet 
'. to the markets of the world. 

Civil Disobedience 

On the two last occasions on which I have addressed you I have expressed the 
belief that the march of events would gradually carry the leaders of the civil dis- 
obedience movement further and further away from the sterile methods of negation 
and obstruction. A year ago I claimed that events of the last few months had fully 
borne out that belief. Civil disobedience at that time maintained a precarious exis- 
tence and there were signs that the popular judgment had already condemned it. 
During the whole of the last 12 months that feeling has grown and spread and 
finally in April last the author of this subversive movement which was started in 
1930 and renewed at the beginning of 1932 advised all Congressmen to suspend civil 
resistance for Swaraj as distinct from specific grievances. A little later this advice 
was confirmed by the Working Committee of Congress which at the same time 
adopted the constitutional policy at one time regarded as wholly futile by mpy 
Congress leaders of enteritig the legislatures. I was myself away from India during 
the concluding stage of these events but the policy announced by the Goverament 
of India on June 6, 1934, had my full approval. That policy has been criticised 
in some quarters as half-hearted and ungenerous but, as I said in my speech in 
this House in September, 1932, we should be failing in our duty if we did not 
ensure to the best of our ability not merely that civil disobedience was brought to 
an end but that there should be no chance of reviving it. 

j?hus though the ban on purely Congress organizations was removed we could 
not take the risk of allowing freedom to those more revolutionary organizations 
which were distinct from Congress though working at one time more or less in 
close association which its objects ; still less could we give up the special powers 
which had been found necessary for dealing with the movement and which had 
been given to local Governments by the Acts of this legislature or the provincial 
legislatures. The curtain has thus fallen, I hope, finally on ?the civil disobedience 
movement and one of the objects of the policy which I indicated in September, 1932 
has been achieved. That happy result I do not attribute so much to the action taken 
by the Government as to the sturdy good sense of the mass of the people of India 
whose representatives you are and whose opinions you reflect. They recognise 
that true progress cannot be secured by carrying on an unmeaning and futile 
struggle with constitutional authority or by revolutionary methods. There is now, 
I think, throughout the country a general recognition of the truth that the right 
road to progress is not through coercion or mass action and it is because of this that 
I have the confident hope that civil disobedience will not or cannot be revived. 

IMPEOVEMENT IN TeREORIST SITUATION 

The problems before us, social, economic and political, are many but a solution 
can be found to these difficult problems if all classes of political thought in the 
country devote themselves to the task in a spirit of friendly co-operation. Once 
again I can chronicle a further improvement in the terrorist situation in Bengal but 
Incidents such as the dastardly attack on his Excellency Sir John Anderson show 
that the terrorist organisation though on the whole greatly weakened is still strong 
in some places and that we are not free from the danger of isolated outrages whether 
they take the form of attacks on Government officers or of equally cowardly attacks 
on persons wholly unconnected with Government with the object of obtaining funds 
to keep the movement alive. But that attack on Sir ^ John Anderson, providentially 
wholly unsuccessful, undoubtedly had the effect of rousing public 'opinion against 
terrorism as perhaps nothing else could have done and called forth from all sides 
condemnation of the cult of assassination. In fact the most satisfactory feature of 
the last few mouths has been that there are distinct signs that a definite stand 
against terrorism would be welcomed in many quarters where in the past it might 
have been regarded as anti-national The provincial Councils of Bengal and of 
Assam have passed by large majontles the legislation which the local Government 
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coQfiidored necessary for dealing with this evil and yon gentlemen of the central 
Legislature have also accepted the legislation which we had to pnt before you to 
supplement the loeal Acts but outside the legislature also public opinion Is streng- 
theniog and i trust that the appeal recently issued by leaders of all shades of 
opinion in Bengal and the conference which they are Wmmoning will result in 
practical steps being taken to create a healthier atmosphere in Bengal and to ^ pre- 
vent the youth of the province from being contaminated with these dangerous Ideas. 
In this they will, I know, receive all possible support from his Excellency Sir John 
Anderson and his Government who recognise that legislation -and police action will 
uot by themselves eradicate this hideous evil. Public opinion alone can do Jhat and 
I am glad to see that so many of those in a position to guide that opinion in Bengal 
have now realised their responsibilities and have come forward openly with constpc- 
tive suggestions for the protection of the youth of their province from the insidious 
approaches of the terrorists by providing them with wider opportunities of useful 
service for their country, 

Sjlvek Jubilee Of King’s Accession 

Next year we shall be celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of his Majesty the King Emperor and I have received and accepted an in- 
vitation from his Majesty’s Government to send 'certain ojBScial representatives from 
India to Join in the celebration in London. My Government are now in communi- 
cation with local Governments and rulers of Indian States'as to the best and rnqst 
fitting manner in which this auspicious occasion should be recognised in India. 
The King-Emperor has been pleased to intimate that it is bis Majesty’s desire that 
celebrations should be on a basis and that his Majesty’s subjects should, wherever 
practicable, have the opportunity of observing the occasion near their homes. It is 
his Majesty’s express wish also * that celebrations should be as simple as is possible 
and that all undue expenditure should be avoided. I feel sure that when the time 
comes the princeu and people of India will loyally comply with his Majesty’s wishes 
and at the same time join with their fellow citizens throughout the length and 
breath of the British Empire in celebrating -the silver jubilee of our beloved 
sovereign’s reign. 

Coming Eeforms 

I think you may expect me to give some account of the impressions I have 
brought back here as a result of my two months’ visit to England and of the 
general atmosphere towards the reforms scheme which has been under consider- 
ation for some years and is now reaching its final stages. It will, I am 
sure, be obvious to you all knowing Parliamentary procedure, as you do, that it 
would not be possible for me to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament is likely to contain, nor 
again can I set your minds at rest as to the date of publication of the report for 
no final decision had been reached on that point when I left. As you know the 
committee has dispersed for the summer recess, but will reassemble early in Oct. 
in order to carry its work to completion before Parliament is prorogued. During 
my short stay at home I had many opportunities of meeting and having discussions 
with all sorts and conditions of people, with members of Houses of Parliament, 
with those interested in trade and commerce and business in India and with many 
others, both men and women, who, for one reason or a>^other, were keenly interested 
in Indian affairs. The general impression I have brought back with me is that the 
feeling amongst my countrymen in England is full of goodwill and sympathy for 
the natural aspirations of Indians in regard to political advance, A deep sense of 
the responsibility was moreover evident on all sides in the general anxiety to obtain 
first hand information from those of us who have had the most recent experience 
of the affairs and conditions in this country. I should like to add that I came back 
with feelings of the keenest appreciation which, I am sure, will be shared by every 
member of both our legislative chambers and by the public outside, of the untiring 
labours which the members of the Joint Select Committee 'have freely and readily 
given during the 15 months to secure a proper solution of the great problem of 
Indian reforms. 

An Assueance 

One assurance I confidently give you. When the new Constitution Bill Is passed 
into law you may rely on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying into 
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effect, as!8xpeditioEsIy as possible, the intentions of Parliament as expressed ^ in ■ the; 
Act. I have spoken of the responsibility of my countrymen at this present Juneture, 
Ebut we who live and work here and wno have position and influence in the public 
Jlife of this country have a ^reat responsibility too during the coming months. It will 
be our duty to guide public opinion in the highest interests of at! classes of our 
people. 

L^t us put aside all racial feelings, if such still exist, det us believe In each 
other^s Bineerity of purpose to continue working towards the fulfilmeot of our 
cherished hopes for the welfare and advancement of this country. I would ask you 
to look around the world at the present time and amid all the troubles, anxieties 
and possible dangers that we see in many countries and in diverse lands, we can 
proudly feel that within the territories of the British Empire conditions are both 
sound and stable and that we are slowly and steadily recovering from the world 
depression which has so seriously affected us all. ^ ^ 

For the greater part of my public life I have served the British Empire m its 
outward parts and far the greatest number of years of that life have been spent^ in 
this country which I have always looked upon as my second empire home. During 
that life I have become more and more convinced that it is by the influence and 
example of the friendship and close cooperation within our empire that we shall 
more and more exercise and influence in securing peace and goodwill in what is 
now a very distracted and unsettled world. With this in my mind let my last 
word to hon. members at the close of this Parliament be a heartfelt prayer that 
as our two races by fate or destiny were brought together long years ago to work 
for the development and prosperity of India so in the future, and particularly in 
the critical days that lie before us, Providence should guide us to still secure^ the 
fulfilmeot of those political hopes and aspirations which many of us have striven 
for many years. 

l2>rDii.N Navy (Discipline) Bill (Contd.) 

After the Viceroy’s speech, CoL Lumhy moved consideration of the Bill providing 
for application of the Naval Discipline Act to the Indian Navy as reported 
by the select committee. He emphasised that the sole principle underlying 
the bill was mere change in designation and would not commit the House 
to any additional expenditure upon the strengthening or ^ equipment of the 
Indian navy. The effect of the bill would be indirectly to increase the status 
and efficiency of service. This was the first step taken to provide adequate 
forces to carry out^ the local naval defence of India’s ports and shipping. 
When public opinion demanded further advance in this direction the 
Government would not stand in the way. As regards Tndianisation, they would 
regulate recruitment in proportion to one Indian to two British officers. At present 
there were only three actually serving with the squadron. But they would soon have 
14 officers to designate. As a result of the last debate on this bill there has been a 
number of applications for service. When the bill became law it would be definitely 
laid. down that the Indian naval forces be employed for purposes in India alone and 
not taken over by the Admiralty without consulting the Indian legislature or the 
Indian Government as at present. 

Sir Eminj Qidney criticised the top-heavy expenditure over the royal marine 
upon which they spent 15 lakhs. Why not take the Dufferin lads for the navy 
and utilise all the avenues of recruitment to obtain the most suitable men ? The 
present rate of lodianisation was a comouflage, 

A brief debate followed in which Messrs. Jadhav, Q. P, Singh, Eanga Iger, 
James and Jog joined in congratulating the Army Secretary for his friendly attitude 
in the select committee and acknowledged the benefit which the bill would confer 
on the^perBonnel of B. X. M. in the elevation of their status and Messrs. Jadhav, 
G. P. Bingh and Jog urged the acceleration of Indianization. 

Cok Lumhy, replying to the debate, said that it'had been definitely stated by the 
Government that lodianization would proceed at the rate of one Indian to two 
Europeans but as a matter of fact since 1926 the Government had exceeded that 
promise by recruiting 14 officers instead of six when more than 14 officers would 
be actually in service. The Government would consider the question of increasing 
the proportion of one and three. 

The motion was passed and the bill was passed clause by clause, there being 
only one minor official amendnaent which was accepted. There was no debate on the 
third reading and the bill was passed amidst; The House then adjourned* 
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' /Public Accounts CoiianTTEE Beport ' 

SOtli/ AUGUST -Questions over, the Pabiic Accounts Committee’s Report for 
the year 1932-33 was next discussed.; Mi\ JDas criticised the huge " expenditure of 
the IjoadGo Stores Department, and wanted its expenditure to diminish with the 
increasing work for the Indian Stores Dapartment in India under the rupee tender 
system, fieferriog to the Capitation Tribunal Report, he quoted the London audit- 
or’s report, and said that the net result was nil. Why should India pay the 
capitation charge at all for the army occupation in India ? 

Mr, R E. Eau^ .. Financial Commissioner, Railways, said that the Government 
were considering the question of abandoning or retaining the concession to military 
traffic, and it was hoped that would be settled before the next budget was intro- 
duced. The question of amalgamation of State railways was receiving the Oovernment’s 
attention. Sir Frank Noyce said that the only charge against the departments under him 
was that the London Stores Department was too expensive. He showed that with 
the decrease of business done by that department, their working expenses had 
also considerably gone down. The reduction of expenditure was not in propotion 
with the reducton in business, as the London Department was doing the work of 
assisting the Indian Department in making purchase. The amalgamation of the 
London and the Indian Departments was bound to occur sometime, but just now 
there were some difficulties in the way. 

Then Sir James Qrigg moved that a supplementary sum not exeeeding Es. 7 
lakhs be granted as the first instalment towards expenditure involved in removal 
of the Pasa Agricultural Institute to Delhi. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh made a long 
speech opposing the proposal and quoted extensively from newspapers, showing 
that the scheme involved a huge cost The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

Slst. AUGUST !— The Assembly met to-day to conclude its session and discuss 
the case of the salt industry and receive the report of the Ottawa Committee. 

Ottawa Coivuviittee’s Report’*' 

Sir Joseph Bhore presented the Assembly Committee’s report on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment and amendment to rules. Thereafter he made the promised statement regard- 
ing India’s position in respect of exchange restrictions in Germany. He was asked 
further questions on it by Mr. Mody, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr, Neogy. Sir Joseph 
Bhore’s statement and replies stated that Germany had taken restriction measures 
in self-defence, that there was no information that India had been discriminated 
against and that if information which had been called for showed that discrimina- 
tion was made against India, the Government of India would do everything in their 
power to see that such discrimination was removed, (Applause). Sir Joseph Bhore 
farther added that the restrictions seemed so far to have affected the exports of 
comparatively minor (?) importance and not affected commodities like cotton, jute 
rice, raw hides, skin and oilseeds. The Government of India had also asked for 
information as to how India stood in relation to the recent exchange agreement 
between Germany and the United Kingdom. The Commerce Member thought that 
the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg had not been able to inform them of 
the developments as these had been too rapid. Sir Joseph Bhore agreed to keep the 
trading community informed of whatever information the Government received from 
time to time. 

Transfer of Agricultural Research Institute 

The House started discussion on the grant regarding the transfer of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute to Delhi. Maulana Shaft Daudee vehemently objected to 
the transfer and emphasised that better research work could be conducted at Pnsa 
than near noisy Delhi. Eaja Bahadur G, Krishnmnachari strongly supported the 
transfer but wanted the Government to be merciful to the province of Bihar and 
Orissa which had suffered in other directions as well, namely, earthquake and flood. 

The discussion on the salt resolution having been postponed, the Assembly 
session concluded at four o’clock in the afternoon and the members shook hands 
with the president who wished them all good luck. The session was then adjourned 
sim die. 


^ For the text of the report see poste under section ‘India Abroad.^^ 



The Bengal Legislative Conncil 

WINTER BESSlON--QALQUTTA--lOth to 22nd. DEOEM^M 1934 
Eeduotion OF Elbcthicity Hates 

The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Gouncil commenced at Galcutfca 
on the lOth. Decembev 1934j with the EorIbU Sir Mannatha Nath Roy Choudhunj 
in the chair. The day was devoted to the diseusaion of non-official resolu- 
tions. After several members were sworn in, the President, on behalf of the House, 
congratulated His Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential escape from the 
hands of two assasins in the Lebong Race Oourse a few months ago and expres- 
sed abhorrence and the strongest possible condemnation of terroristic methods and 
terroristic crimes. ■ 

The House disposed of only one resolution of Mr. N, K. Basu, recommending to 
the .Government to constitute forthwith an Advisory Board for the province under 
section 35 of , the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, consisting of not more than five 
members, two of whom shall be elected by the non-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Council and one by the Corporation of Calcutta. The idea of the appointment 
of such a Board got support from all sections pi the. House and was ultimately 
carried in an amended form in which the portion ""f elating to the personnel of the 
Board was deleted. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. K K. Basw S|id,that sincp the .passing of the Act 
electrical operations in the province had increased by leaps and. *bounds, hut no 
advisory board had been set up till now. It was now time that an ^ advisory board 
should be set up. So far as Calcutta was concerned there was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent regarding the rate at which electricity was . being ^supplied 
to the consumers. The speaker had seen a poster which said that elfctrfcity was 
cheaper in Calcutta than anywhere else in the world. But they were to consider 
whether the rate was cheap enough for the poorest people in the world. For some 
time past they had controversies in the press and much ink had been split over the 
matter but it remained where it was. It was for the Council to determine whether 
an advisory board should be appointed to go into those questions or not, 

His submission was that the advisory board appointed by.Jhe Government would 
certainly exert a moral pressure and if it was found that the rate could be reduced 
with a reasonable margin of profit for the company, the speaker saw no reason why 
it should not be done. In Europe and the United States profi.ts of all the public- 
utility companies were not allowed to indulge in profiteering. The profit of the 
company was, on paper, about 15 per cent, last year on their so-called shares. Even 
if it were 15 per cent, that was too much. 

It had been suggested, proceeded Mr, Basu, that the attack by the Indian |)res8 
upon the Electric Supply Corporation was due to the fact that it was a British 
company. It might be partially true. They knew that all the huge profits made 
by the Corporation were sent out of the country, not a farthing being spent for the 
benefit of the children of the soil. It had been not only suggested but proclaimed 
to the world that the rates of the Electric Supply Corporation were lowest in the 
world. But an important factor lost sight of was that labour as well as coal were 
cheaper here. Besides, if the Electric Supply Corporation persisted in maintaining, a 
top*heavy administration, taking its cue from the Government of Bengal, there was 
no reason . why the consumers should suffer for it. He understood that there was a 
consultative committee, but he did not know what its functions were. . . 

He concluded by saying that in the interest of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation as well as the electric companies in the mofussil and in the interest of 
the consumers, the constitution of such a comniitfeee, which bad- been long overdue, 
should be approved of. ■■■ 

Mr. F. T. Soman said that the consultative committee had been jn existence for 
a number of years. It consisted of representatives from the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce;, Calcutta Trades Association, Hpvfrah municipality, mof ussil municipali- 
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ties, Calcutta Corporation and also a member of the Calcutta Eieetrie Supply Cqrpo- 

ratioQ. Except OQGj namely, the represeatative of mofussil EtunicipaiitieB, all the 
other members were elected by the bodies they represented. Their duties were to 
enquire; into' ail, matters' afeetiag'’' the O'peration of, ■the company. They held an 
enquiry re,ceiiti'y into, the, allegations which iound expression in ''the Press concern* 
ing tho affairs of the Electric Supply Corporation and they^came to the unanimous 
'CO'nciusion that the allegations were unfounded and that their rates of charges were 
intrinsically low and reasonable. At the time of the inmtigation, Mr. N. E. ^ Stirear 
represented the Calcutta Corporation on the Committee. As regards the dividend 
paid to the ordinary shareholders, Mr. Homan said that it was and not 15 per 

cent, as stated by Mr, N. K. Basu. Proceed ing, |Mr. Homan said that labour and ecal 
formed a neglfgible fraction of the total coasts of the Electric ^O\'jrporation. He 
admitted that labour and coal were cheaper in India, but the machinery, tools apd 
plants for the generation of electricity had got to be imported from foreign countries 
and this involved considerable expenditure. He was not opposed to the formation 
of the Board and he thought that this would go a long way towards clearing up 
misunderstandings that had been created. What he wanted was that the Board 
should be impartial and judicious. , 

The Eo'ii’ble 8ir John Woodhead, replying, said that from the 1st January, ilbo, 
the rate was going to be reduced to 2 as. 6 ps. per unit and he thought that it would 
be the lowest rate in India. He accepted the principle underlying the suggestion 
but did not consider that the idea of one advisory board for the whole of the 
Province was a practical proposition. As regards the second part of the resolution 
relating to the personnel of the Board, the floffbie Member was of opinion that the 
Government should have a free hand in the matter of selection of the members of 
the Board. 

After Mr, iV, K. Basu Md replied the resolution was carried as stated. 

Court Fees (Bengal Amend.) Bill 1934 

lltli, DECEMBER— A vigorous attacklon the Court-fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
1934 which aimed at putting a stop to the frequent evasion of the existing provisions 
of the law relating to court-fees, resulting in loss of large sums of money due to 
Government, was led by M7\ N, K. Basu at the Council to-day. 

Opposing the reference of the bill to a select committee, Mr. N. K. Basil said 
that the statement of Objects and Reasons of the bill very effectively concealed the 
idea which was prominent througout the bill, that the court-fees were to be enhanced 
most, outrageously. “I say advisedly-’ said Mr, Basu, ‘‘that the effect of the bill will 
be to reduce civil litigation in the country and the Government would be killing the 
hen that lays the golden eggs.” The principle of the bill was wrong. The sale of 
justice was something which was hateful— -something which was unknown either to 
Hindu or Muslim jurisprudence. The effect of this bill would be to make price of 
justice as high as possible, higher than the litigating public^ probably could stand. 
In their own interest the Government should see that litigation was not made more 
costly to the people. ^ 

Proceeding, the speaker said that some of the District Judges to whom the bui 
was referred for their opinion, though not called upon to express any opinion on 
the policy of the bill, went out of their way to say that the time was inopportune 
for the introduction of a bill of this character. In 1922 when the court-fees were 
enhanced, it was expressly stated by the highest authority in the land that the 
money so realised from the sale of civil justice would be spent for the uplift ot 
the people and that as soon as there was . a chance of the jute tax being restored 
to the province the enhancement would be withdrawn. But what did lEj hud 
now ? At a time when some portion of the jute tax had at least been promised to 
Bengal, Government chose to introduce, a bill of this character, if there were 
evasions of the existing provisions of the law relating to court-lees— the speaker 
did not think there were many— the resources of the Government ought to be 
ample and sufficient for the purpose of preventing that. The effect of a piece of 
legislation of this nature would, the shaker remarked, go to create dishonest 
people. What it would do was to prevent honest people who could not live su 
amity with his co-sharers from coming to court. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, :Bir B* L. Member-lii-eharge of 

the bill, contradicted the Btatemeut^made’ by Mr, Basu that the cases of evasion 
were not many. The Hon’ble' Member ■ 'cited facts and figures to show that tfie 
eases of such evasion were numerous. • 'The primary object , of the hill, was to 
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prevent siich evasion. As regards the machinery to be set np to detect such eases 
ot evasion. Government would be prepared to accept in the Select Committee if 

any better machinery was sng^^Gsted, , ^ ^ „ , , , n;r ? 

Disenssing the objects of the Bill the Bevenuo Member alhided to Mr. Basus 
reference to ^the r, oration of the Jute tax to Bengal ;and said that the tax was 

offered V-rtnin rigid conditions. The speaker read extracts from Sir George 
Schusters speech in the Legislative Assembly where the Finance Member of the 
Government of India in announcing the restoration of a portion of the jute tax to 
Bengal staled that Bengal must try to help herself and rehabilitate her finances. 
Even with the restoration of a portion of the jute tax Bengal could not balpice 
her budget There was a gap. They must try to fulfil the conditions and fill up 
the gap to the iiest of their ability. If as a result of this measure, some additional 
revenue came to the Government, the speaker thought it was up to the Council to 
help the Government to get the same. 

The raotioo for reference of the bill to a select committee to report by the 
end of January, 1935, was pressed to a division and carried by 69 to 21 votes. 


Bengal Woekjehs' Peotection Bill 1934 

On the motion of Sir John Woodhead the Council unanimously decided to 
refer the Bengal Workers Protection Bill, 1934 to a Select Committee to report by 
December 13, 1934, The object of the bill was effectively to prevent the besetting 
of industrial establishments and similar premises by professional money-lenders for 
the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of workmen 
employed therein. The bill if passed into an Act would, in the first instance, be 
made applicable to industrial areas, such as, Calcutta, the 24-Pargana8, Hooghly 
and Howrah, 

Bengal Civil Couets Amend, Bill 

Sir B, L, Miner introduced the Bengal and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill, 1934. The Bill aimed at amending the Civil Courts Act so that 
individual selected Munsiffs of capacity and experience might, be vested on the 
recommendation of the High Court with power, to. try original suits up to the value 
of Es. 5, OCX) and that the Bmall Causes Court jurisdiction should be raised in case 
of selected munsiffs and subordinate judges to Es, 500 and Rs. 1500 respectively. 

Calcutta Impeovement Amend. Bill 1934 

^ Sir Bijay Prasad Singh Roy introduced the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934, which aimed at amending section 78 of the Culeufcta Improvement Act, 
1911, so as to provide that Government may from time to time fix the rate of 
interest by notifications, subject to a maximum rate of 6 per cent, . ' 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 1934 

Bir BiJoy Prasad Singh Hoy alHo introduced the Calcufta Munieip d (Amendment) 
Bill. 1934. The Btntement; of Objects and Reasons of the bill states that the Cahauta 
Municipal Act 1923, does not contain any express provision for rhe payment of 
grants by fho O'Wporalion of Calcutta to tolls and muktabs or to inei i utions in 
which persons employed on manual labour receive primary educatlGn. The object 
of this hill is to remedy this defect, as it is considered desirable that the Corpora- 
tion should have power to make grants to these instiiiitions. 

BEmAL Muiiammadan|Maeeiages Bill , 

Lhe Bengal , Muhammadan Marriages and Divorces Registration (Amendment) 
Bill. 1934, which was introduced and referred - to: a Select Committee in the last 
session of the Council, was passed, by the House which- then adjourned. 

-KiDDERPUE Dock LiBpUE Steike '' 

. _ T2th« RECEIIBEE 55 _ votes do 23pthe Council rejected to-day the adjournfnent 
lUOliOn moved by ^Mr. P Banerjee^tQ. discuss -and consider the serious situiifeiou 
epated by the strike. of the labourers afc-.Kidderpore Docks, Mr. Banerjee, iniroducing 
the motion, made a long speech, in the course of which he traced the^ history of the 
strike and emphasised the grievances of the workers. The, strike, he pointed out, is the 
laft’ rewrt of the worker* ItJs ’after his repeated prayers for the^redress of his griev- 
'anoei that have been it/aotioB. He recounted' how the regular 
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representations of the dock workers for increased wages and reduced hours had 
been turned down by the Stevedores Association for a fairly long time and how 
the dock had explored almost all avenues of an honourable settlement before taking 
the fateful step. The workers, he continued, were poor and they were not supported 
by anybody in their very moderate and reasonable demands. He regretted the 
Government attitude of absolute neutrality, which was one more or less of uncon- 
cern, in the face of the apparent need of the workers for relief. This, he said, was 
the 17th day of the strike and about fifteen thousand workers were going helpless. 
Surely, it was for the Government to take definite steps, where so many people 
were coneerned. Government,, however, had done nothing ; nor had the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, which represented the shipping interests which was one of 
the parties affected by the strike, done anything. He wondered why there was a 
Labour Commissioner for Bengal. 

The attitude of the shipping companies witH^regard to the dock strikers’ strike 
was explained by jMr. A, li. E. LockharL He defended the action of the firms of 
shipowners in supporting the stevedores. He held that this attitude of theirs was 
justified and announced 'that they were prepared to consider sympathetically the 
grievances of the workers if they returned to w^ork. He, however, made it plain 
that neither the, Bhipowners, nor the stevedores were ready to enter into negotiations 
with the Calcutta Pcjrt and Dock Workers’ Union. This decision, he said, did not 
mean that. they were, opposed to genuine trade unionism, but that they were not 
prepared to : admit the Port and Dock Workers’ Union as a genuine trade union. 
Several other speakers also addressed the House in favour and against the motion. 

Sir John Woodhead) intervening in the debate, explained the Government attitude 
bad been that in, matters of trade dispute it was better that the grievances at issue 
should be settled by parties themselves. He was not without hopes that* there was 
an amicable way out of the situation. He referred to the fact that the stevedores 
had announced that they were ’ prepared to investigate into the, grievances of the 
workers if they returned to work. The workers, on the other hancl,^ were not pre- 
pared, to return to work before' grievances had been redressed. John Wood- 
head added that in order to facilitate the temptation of the deadlock he was prepared 
to give this assurance to the House that if they returned to work and' if within 
twenty one days of such return no settlement is reached between employers and 
employ*^es, the Government will appoint a court of enquiry under section 3 of the 
Trade Disputes Act, 

Working of Land Mortc4Age Banks 

DECEMBER :~-~On the motion of the lion'hle Natvab K. G, M, Faroqui the 
Council approved of the action of the Government in undertaking, in order to pro- 
vide the capital required for working of the Land Mortgage Banks which have been 
or will be registered un den the Co-operative Societies’ Act, 1912 (IX of 1912), for the 
provision of long term credit to its constituent members, the liability involved in the 
guarantee of the interest on debentures of a total value not exceeding 12 and a half 
lakhs to be raised by the Financing for the entire period for which the deben- 

ture's are made . current, the rate of interest for . the debentures to be so issued, 
during the succeeding twelve months being previously determinable every year by 
the Gdternment before the ifesue of such debentures. ' . 

In inviting the Council to approve the action of the Government, the Hoh’ble 
Minister referred to his budget speech last March when hO announced Government’s 
decision to establish five Land Mortgage Banks as an 'experimental measure on co- 
operative lines in selected centres for the provision of long-period capital on easy 
terms to agriouiturists. Since then these Banks had already been established and 
this motion was how for the purpose ■ of giving guarantee by Government to the 
interests on debentures of a total value not exceeding Rs. 12 and a half lakhs to 
be raised for financing these Land Mortgage Banks daring the entire period- of 
their currency. 

The rate of interest on the debentures to be issued* from time to time would- be 
determined by Government for every year at the time. - The lending rate to the 
agriculturists would depend on the rate on which it was found ^possible to float the^ 
debentures while a certain addition would have to be made to cover the cost of 
expenses of these banks, contribution to Eeserve’Bank, and the like. It would be 
conceded, argued the Hon’ble Minister, that, tbe rate of interest which might be 
thus charged would only be very reasonable but would be much below the prevailxag 
market rates im the province. : . 
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Concluding, the Horrble Minister pointed out that these five banks were by way 
of an experiment and if, as was hoped, they succeeded, such banks would naluraliy 
multiply until there was at least one such bank for every sub-division. 

Ig rising to speak on the motion Nawah Mtisharaf Hossain regretted the selection 
of the site of the banks. His suggestion was that these banks should have been 
located in head quarters of each Division and that instead of giving these 12 and a 
half lakhs to five districts it should have been given to twelve districts, 

Ih\ Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta thought that Government were running a great 
risk in initiating the scheme at the present moment when the value of land had 
suffered a landslide. What were the safeguards, he asked, that had been proposed to 
ensure the success of the scheme ? He thought that the Debt Conciliation scheme 
have formed a part of the present scheme. 

Eeferring to the criticism of the selection of the site of the banks, Mr. J, N. Basu 
said that it was after a very careful survey that the scheme for the establishment, 
in the first instance, of five banks in different places had been adopted. It must be 
remembered that the object of the Government was to help the small holders who 
had very few friends to help or support them. One very useful feature of the 
scheme was that the period of repayment was not one or two years but it would 
extend to twenty or twenty five years. 

Mr. P. Bannerjee thought that the scheme was a step in the right direction and 
congratulated the Hon’ble Minister for initiating it. 

i/r Bhanti Sekharesimr Boy dealt with what he described as the ^^constitutional 
aspect of tha question”. The point that he wanted to raise was this, whether it 
was within the province of the local Government to Jincur any liability as had 
been sugg€?sted in the motion. 

Mr. J. D, V, Hodge, Secretary, Agriculture and Industry Department, said that 
the selection of the site was made under a very careful review of the position and 
it was guided almost entirely by the success that the people of the various districts 
attained in working the existing co-operative institutions. As regards the question 
of safeguards, the speaker had thought that the Government would bo attacked the 
other way about and would be charged with having put too many safeguards. He 
assured the House that ample safeguards had been provided in the scheme to ensure 
its successful working. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Wakf Officek 

On the motion of Hon^hle Khan Bahadur Azizul Euq, the House approved the 
Government’s proposal to advance the cost, to be recovered from the Wakf Fund 
when formed, of a Special Officer and necessary staff which Government propose to 
appoint to make a survey of Wakf proporlies existing at the date of commencement 
of the Bengal Wakf Act, 1934, with a view to estimating the extent of the income 
which is likely to be derived from the contributions payable under the Act and the 
rate which should be fixed for such contributions, 

Bengal Workmen’s Protection Bill 

Mr. D. Gladding, Secretary of the Finanee Department, presented the ^report of 
the Select Committee which was appointed by the House on Tuesday last, to report 
on the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Bill 1934 which aim at preventing the reco- 
very of debt from certain classes pf workmen by besetting their place or work. The 
Bill provides that ‘^'whoever loiters at or near any mine, dock, wharf or jetty ; rail- 
way station or yard ; or premises whereon any manufacturing process is carried on 
in such manner or in such circumstances as to afford just grounds for suspicion 
that he is so loitering with a view to recover any debt from any workman employed 
m such mine, dock, wharf, jetty, railway station or yard or premises shall be punish- 
abl^ith imprisonment which may extend to, six months or with fine or both.” 

Me only change made by the Select Committee was that the offence should be 
bailable. There were three minutes of dissent. Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta 
opmea that the scope of the Bill was unduly narrow. Mr, H. S. Suhrawardy, in 
expressed the opinion that^ the bill did not go far enough 
wnjie Mr. K. 0. Eoy Chowdhury, in his minute of dissent, was opposed to the 
maiority decisioh that the offence should be bailable. 

. _ ^ _ BMgal' AL htjviAL X ani>s Amend. Bill 
On the motion of Ben^hU Sir Mittist th^ Council passed clauses two and 
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three of the Bengal Alluvial Lands (Amendment) Bill, 1934 and was considering 
clause four of the Bill, when the House adjourned. 

Estates Partition Amend. Bill 

I4th. DECEMBER r—Eight non-official bills were dealt with by the Cbuocil to-day 
which lasted for forty-hve minutes. 

Mr. Kkkori Mohan Ghaudhnry moved that the Estates Partition (Amendment) 
Bill 1933 be referred to a select committee. 

Spt=iddng on behalf of the Govern men t, Mr, 0, il/. Martin^ Secret!.U 7 to the 
R<‘venue Departmeatj sahl that C4overnment would not oppose the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee. Government had carefully considered the opinions 
received, and whilo not accepting in full the principle of I he Bill they agreed that 
a case had been made out for the amendment of section 82 of Estates Partiiiou Act, 
3897 and possibly for its reviBion. 

The House unanimously agreed to refer the Bill to a select committee with 
instructions to submit iJioir report by December 31, 1934. 

In the Btatcmeiit of objects and reasons of the Bill, it is pointed out that in 
partitioning an estate under the Bengal Estates Farlitioii AvX, (Act V of 1897) rent- 
free or lakhrnj land cannot be partiiioned without the consent of all the proprietors. 
Generally, such consent is not secured and the result is such land is kept ‘‘^ejraalP 
and the proprietors of the partiiioncd estates are to realise cesses according to their 
respeclive shares in the parent estate. These proprietors are to pay the cesses to 
Government, whether they may be able to realise or not. Realisation of cesses by 
these proprietors becomes an impossibility in many cases, and the small co-sharer 
proprii4.ors are put to much inconvenience andAoss, It is, therefore, proposed by 
this Bill to have such lands partitioned without the consent of the parties concerned 
along with the partiiiou of the parent estate. 

Calcutta Municipal Bill 

Mr. P. Bane7\jee moved that the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment No. II) Bill 
1933, be referred to a select committee with instruction to submit their report by 
January 30, 1935. 

The Bill aims at amending the Act so as to allot one seat to the Bengal Bus 
Syndicate and 9 scats for the representatives of Labouring classes and to make 
plural couBtitueneics iiito singular ones, Mr. Banerjee hoped that Government 
would agree to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

On behalf of Government, Sir Bijoy Pt’osad Singh Roy moved by way of amend- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon by the 15th 
March 3935. The Hon^ble Minister pointed out that his motion w&b really a motion 
for re-circiilation because this Bill was circulated in August, 1933. But he found 
that the Calcutta Corporation had aot given their opinion on it. The Calcutta 
Corporation was vitally interested in this matter and it would be very unfortunate 
if they went in for legislation amending the Calcutta Municipal Act without having 
the opinion of that body. 

Mr. Bamrjee accepted the re-circulation motion, which was unanimously carried 
hy the House. 

Union Boards Bill 

Eai Bahadur Satyendra Ktmar Das introduced and moved for reference to a 
select committee the Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1934, The 
Bill provides for the extension of the term of office of members of Union Boards 
from three to four years. Provision had also been made for the intervention of Civil 
Courts in the election disputes, while the minimum franchise qualifications had ^en 
lowered and education qualifications had been included amongst the qualifications 
for the franchise. Provision had also been made to disqualify ' persons convicted of 
offences involving moral turpitude from being members of Union Boards. The 
power of Union Courts had been enlarged so as to enable them to try suits for 
damage by cattle trespass. Union Boards had been empowered to undertake and 
carry out measures for the improvement and development of cottage industries and 
to enjoy requisite staff for the purpose. ,, 

Moving by way of amendment that the iBill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by Isfc April 1935, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy informed the House that. 
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Government were considerifig to place shortly before the House a Bill to amend the 
Bengal Village S If-Governaietii; Aec wn'tu a view to remove some of the anomalies. 

Keplying to a qu^ry of liai Bahadur K. 0, Banerjee^ the Eon^ble Minister said 
that he could not give any assurance as to whether ail the amendments proposed in 
the present Bill would be incorporated in the Government Bill. The motion for 
circulation was carried. 

OxHEE Bills Intkouuced 

Monlvl Tamizuddin Khan introduced the Bengal Tenancy {Amendment) Bill, 1934, 
Monivi Abdul Hakim introduced the Bengel Ferries {Amejidment) Bill 1934, Mr. 
J. L. Banerjee introduced the Bengal Medical {Amendment) Bill 1933 and Mr. 
Kishori Mohan Choiidhury in trod need the Bengal tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill 
1934 {Seetjan 148) and the Bengal Tenancy {Amendment BUI) 1933 {Section 4SC 
109 and l58A)t The Council then adjourned till the 17th. 

ITth. DECEMBER Sitting for full two hours and a half to-day, the Goimcil 
passed three bdis and accepted the motion for circulation of the fourth. 

.Bbhgal Allutial Las4Ds Amend. Bill 

The first item that came up for consideration before the House were the. amend- 
ments with regard to the Bengal Alluvial Lands (Amendment) Bill 1934 which 
was- ultimately ’ passed with m’^^ain minor modificatioiis in the provisions. 

The Hon' ole Bir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy then moved that the Galcuira Improve- 
ment (Amendment) Bill 1934 be taken into consideration.. The Bill amended section. 
78 6,0 as , to provide that the Government, from time to time, fix the rate of inierest 
by pgii&mlioo, subject, to. a maximum rate of 6 per cent. 

The motion of arnendment to the Bill that, stood in the name of Mr« Banerjee 
not being moved the Bill as stated was passed without any dissentient voice. 

Calcutta Munioh^al AmeiJidI Bill 

- i'he Calcutta Maaleip'al (Amendment) Bill, 1934 which was intended to provide 
;:te the 4myment bf grants by the Corporation of Calcutta to tols and maktahs was 
bext taken up on the motion of the Minister for Local Self-Governmeht, Mouldi 
'' Abut by ? a motion wanted to include ‘"madraissas* among those institutions. 

The Minister V accepted the suggeatioo and the Bill ag amended was passed, * 

Bengal & Assam Civil Coubts Amend. Bill 

The next motion by the Hon’fale Sir Broiendra Lai Mitter' providing that the 
Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 be referred 
to a select committee, consisting of 12 members,* including the mover with instruc- 
tions to submit their report by the end of January 1935, gave rise to certain dis- 
ouasioos in the House. The Bill- sought to amend the Civil Oourts Act so that 
individual selected Munsifis of capacity and* experience might be vested on the 
recommendation of the High court with power to try original suits up to the 
value of Bs. 5000 and that the Small Cause Court Jurisdiction should be ' raised in ^ 
the* case of selected MausifTs' and subordinate I judges to Bs, 500 and Rs. 1000 

’ ^ ■ iv 

. , Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullich moved, by way of amendment, that the Bill be circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before Jhe 1st April, 1935.^^ 

In accepting the motion for circulation thp Eordhle Member in charge of the ^ 
, that * though he' was not convinced* by the arguments of the members * 

speaking in favour of circulation yet in d,efence to the wishes of-- a large’ body in 
the HouSe he was agreeable to accept the motion. The:couneil then adjourned. 

Bhbate’ ON '•y&B Joint- obikMiTtBE RETOid*' ^ * 

—In the 'Council to-day consideration of the report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee was taken lip. Towards the fag-end of the dav, Mr. B, M, 
the special motion t ‘ ^ ; V 

‘'This Coiineii take into consideiration the Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee on the Indian Constitutional Reform and recommend to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that the proceedings be forwarded,. jto the Government of India for the 
information of His Majesty's* Government and also for consideration by Pariiament,/ 
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In moving the morion., Mr, Bose expressed his profound ^ regret and disappoint- 
meat that tho Joint Farii ament-ary Committee, while admitting the reality of Indiana 
political aspirations, h-id carefully omitted any reference to pomlnloa Status. 
After referring to ihe Ey-al Proclamitiou of 1,921 and Lord Irwin's declaration in 
1931 that Dominion Bratus was the goal of Indian political _ advancement, Mr. Bosef 
said that the studious avoidance of any reference to Dominioa Status in the Report 
lent colour to the suspicion that this omission wns deliberately made with a view to| 
placating the Conservative diehards of England who were opposed to the grant of 
responsible government to India, 

Referring to the tioaneial aspect of the Report so far as it related to Bengal, 
Mr. Bose recalled that Bengal's claim to income-tax had -been partially admitted in 
the White Paper which had kid down that the prescribed percentage, betwwcn 50 to 
75 per cent, of the net revenue excluding tax on companies would be given to 
the provinces, subject to the right of the Federal Government to retain a part of 
such sum for ten years. The Joint Gommitree had refused to accept even this 
modest proposal because of the heavy burden imposed in the Centre by the creation 
of new provinces, Mr. Bose then referred to the Simon Commission Report which 
was definitely against the creation of new provinces, but this had been over-ruled 
by the Joint Committee. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bose said that the Committee’s recommendations were calculated 
to hinder the growth of a revsponaibla opposition or of effective public opinion. The 
weakest point in the proposals made was that no alternative form of Government 
was possible. The speaker said that he had always been opposed to safeguards and 
reserved powers which would be iacompatibje with real democracy but in its 
absence, he was forced to say that some safeguards, some external checks, 'were 
necessary to prevent misuse of power by the permanent majority. But he submitted 
that a frequent exercise of such exceptional powers would militate , against the 
growth of responsible Government. , ■ , I' * 

The statement made by the Committee in their Report that the Hindu commanifey 
among others acquiesced very considerably in the Communal Award was> incckrrect» 
said Mr. Bose. The recent victory in the Assembly elections from Bengal of a 
party who offered opposition to the Award showed how keenly Bengal Hindus felt 
in the matter. Proceeding, Mr. Boss referred to the absence of joint responsibility In 
the Cabinet. Ministers were to be chosen on communal lines. This would . militate 
against the growth of a vigorous party system and hamper normal - progress of , the 
constitution. Such a ministry was a denial of Parliamentary Government. Mr. Bose 
had not finished when the Council adjourned. 


. IStii, DECEMBER :-“The MaharOija of Cossimhazar, resuming the debate to*day, 
declared thal in many respects the Joint Committee Report had deviated, even from 
the Conservative path outlined by the White Pciper. He particularly condemned, 
indirect Eleetion to . the Central Legislature and I o red what ha callea going, hack 

upon the definite, policy laid down, namely, that His- Majestyk, QovetnmenPs- policy 
was Dominion Bratus for India. Commercial Safeguards were subjected to severe 
strictures, by the speaker who averred that these Safegurde were unheard of. He 
concluded with an appeal to the British Government fco-make the proposals more''* 
acceptable to Indian opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul. Mamin explained the Mussalman standpoint. It was a 
grave disappointment to Muslims that the Joint Select Committee had not respond- 
ed to Indian public opinion and. that what little responsihiiity was in athr^jwas 
hedged in by Safeguards. He. however, welcomed the- retention of the Communal 
Award but said tbatj in practice^ -the percentage of Muslims in the j^Federat 
Assembly would be far iasa than^ J3* and ‘Querlliird: per ce#, ait thil 
applied to seats other than those ^ 'represeiifced • by-,|ttd!pt'. Stales* 
unsatisfactory character, of the fi.naaeial proposals in,, regard to Bengal, Farther 
.stiffening of Safeguards was another unlortunaie feature. He could not understand 
the proposal requiring provision for previous, sanction of , the Governar in. every case 
where a Minister desired to amend the Police Act,, This, he considered, a slur on 
Indian integrity, seeking, as the provision did, to place the Inspect or- General of 
Police over. the Minister. Notwithstanding this position, he could not agree with 
the. Congress 'Tor rejection 6f the hew' Rcfptms. Although the Reforms proposals 
fell short of the public demand, he had nb doubt that they were an improvement, 
on the present situation. On behalf of the Mussaimans of Bengal, he welcomed the ' 
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proposals and repudiated that Bengal Muslims, in a majority, would tyrannise the 

XQiiioiities. 

The Raja of Nashipur deprecated tiio stiffeaiog of Ooaservative pvoliey in regard 
to India. Ha depiored the fact that eseciitiFe sefvaor.s were placed in a position of 
power over the head of their Ministara. It was strange that the Coaiinuuai Award 
:and the Poona Pact should have beea agreed to by the Joint Committee. The 
Fooiia Pact placed the Bengal Hindus in an unenviable plight. The Kaja declared 
that the Communal Award went back on the priaciples laid down bv the League of 
Nations and spelt disaster to the Bengal Hindu minoriry. He associated himself 
with the previous speaker in their unequieoeal condemnation of the safeguards. 
Plnaliy, he appealed to Mussaimans to realise that the Communal Award was iucom“ 
patible with national welfare. 

Mr. FF. if. Thompson, Chairman of the Bengal Council European Group, asked 
Ihh colleagues to realise that all points of view had been carefully considered by the 
Joint Committee. He considered that the Belorms conferred very great responsibi- 
lity on the Indian Government, He pleaded for the acceptance' of the Keforms 
scheme. Eeferring to the Ooramunai Award, Mr. Thompson ado'itted, amidst cries 
of ‘^hear hear/' that it left an open sore. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bal was opposed to the Award and the Poona Pact and 
hoped that they would not be included in the proposed Bid to ameod the Government 
of India Act. 

Mr. J". i\r. Gupta deplored lack of responsibility which w^as a marked feature 
of the report, it was India's emphatic and unanimous opinion tha*- the carefully 
considered demands of most moderate section were brushed aside by the Joint Com- 
mittee, Mr. Gupta referred in detail to the injustice to Bengal perpetrated by the 
lioancia! proposals. This economic injusdee implied greater unemployment of middle 
class youngmeu. Even if other parts of the scheme were modihed, the Communal 
Award portiou was alone sufficient to dissuade Beagai from accepiing the scheme. 
He appealed to his section of the House to use only moderate language. The 
Council at this stage adjourned. 

20t!i. DECEMBER The resumed debate on the Joint Parliamentary Committee's 
Report in the Council to-day revealed that opinion was as sharply divided between 
Hindus and Moslems, Depressed classes and caste Hindus and Europeans and so on 
as outside the Council Chamber. 

Mr. J. N. Basu^ Liberal Leader, said that so far as the question of satisfying 
public sentiment was concerned, it must be admitted that the decisions of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee had failed to arouse any enthusiasm and had not met 
with widespread acceptance in the country. Under the proposed constiiution, India 
would continue to occupy a lower place. It muse have appeared to the British 
Government of the question of India’s constirutionai advancement during the last 
seven years of discussion that there was no difference of opinion among the various 
creeds and classes of India— Hindus and Mahommedans, ITinccs and peasants, that 
they had felt very keenly about this lower status and unless that grievance was 
removed, no amount of worirable constitution would make India satisfied with what 
was intended to be done under the Joint Committee's report. He would earnestly 
urge upon all those concerned with the final stages of legislation to recognise this fact. 

Discussing the question as to whether the proposed constitution could be suceess- 
fully worked, Mr. Basu said that an attempt had been made in the Report to 
introduce responsibility partially and conditionally in the centre. The form of 
Dyarchy laid down for the centre was such a new peculiar and expensive form of 
Government that it was difficult to forecast as to whether it was likely to work at 
all or not. Coming to the question of provincial autonomy, the speaker said that the 
word ‘provincial autonomy’ was profusely used in the Joint Committee's Report but 
nowhere did they find mention of the Dominion Status. But what kind of provincial 
autonomy had they been given ? Legislative powers had been given to the Governor 
and the Governor had been drawn into the vortex of every day administration. Was 
'Ihal .advauoe from the present slate of things ? 

Moulvi Abut Kassem endorsed the sentiments expressed by Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Momin on the floor of the House which he thought represented the opinion of the 
entire Mahomedan community ol Bengal. 

^ A voice: Not all; ;/ *■, , . ,.5. 

Moulvi Abhl K^mm ; Ye^;-'of. all ffie'edtica’fed Muslims of 'Bengal. ' 
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Eeferriog to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the p^eoerosity Mussalmans, the speaker 
asked : Had anybody ever tried to conciliate and win over the Mussalmans ? That, 
according to the ^speaker, had never been done. 

Taking part in the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singha Boy, Minister-!n-charge of 
Local Seif-Goveroment said that he endorsed every word of his friend and leader, 
Mr. J, N. Basu, about the status of India. The speaker hoped that in the final 
stages of legislation it would be possible for Parliament to introduce provisions for 
Dominion Status in the statute. The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
were a vexed question. But he must say that the Hindus of Bengal felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied because of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Ray : Not all Hindus of Bengal. 

The RorCble Minister continued : Because the Hindu intelligentsia of Bengal 
will have no opportunity of working the constitution. 

Moulvi Tarnizuddin Khan : Are the scheduled classes excluded from the 
intelligentsia? 

The Boi’Chle Minister : I will leave it to be answered by the Hon’ble Member 
himself. Proceeding, the Hon’ble Minister said that the Poona Pact was an inflic- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi on the Hindus of Bengal. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Ray \ Not all Hindus. 

The Honshu Minister : The upper caste Hindus were coerced to accept it. In 
the interest of all concerned, in the interest of the Depressed Classes, I would request 
them to meet us half way. In the interest of the upper caste Hindus, in the inte- 
rest of the province, in the interest of the Mahommedans and in the interest of us 
all, there should be an adjustment. 

The Hon’ble Minister observed that the resolution that was passed by the Con- 
gress Working Committee at Patna recently deciding to reject the constitution 
appeared to him to be very disappointing, very discouraging, from the point of view 
of the constitutional advancement of the country. 

Referring to commercial discrimination Sir Edward Benthal said there was a 
suggestion that British merchants intended to use this clause for their own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the Indian trade. There was no ground for such 
apprehension. The record of the British business community showed that in recent 
years they had endeavoured on every occasion to support the just aspirations of 
India for development of her industries and he did not think that the people of 
Bengal would deny the fact that the Europeans had done their best in recent years 
to help along the economic prosperity of this province. He could assure the House 
that they would not misuse these safeguards so generously given because they 
realised that generous treatment merited generous return. 

Referring to the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Report, as 
complained by Mr. Basu and Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, the speaker recalled 
the Viceroy’s speech at the European Association where the goal was described to 
be a position of equal partnership with other Dominions within the Empire under the 
Crown. He asked the Indians to be patient and said : there is any difference 

between me and my fellow Indian subjects on the question, it is one of method and 
speed. The time for bickerings for seats, for personal or party advantage is past. 
We want that front benches in this House should be occupied by people who have 
something to offer to Bengal and who have worked out a constructive programme 
and whatever party occupies that front bench I can assure it of the support of 
the European Group.” 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy (a representative of the depressed class) contradicted the 
statement made on Wednesday by Rai Saheb Barat Chandra Bal that the scheduled 
castes were prepared to reopen the question of Poona Pact. The speaker wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that the depressed classes of Bengal were not prepared to 
lose a single seat allocated to them by the Poona Pact. The speaker, however, declared 
that any negotiation for the modification of the Poona Pact must begin by mutual 
agreement with an open mind and on the basis of separate electorate. 

Dealing with the financial aspects of the Report, Sir John Woodhead^ the 
Finance Member, said that the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in regard to Federal Finance followed very closely proposals on that subject 
in White Paper, and so far as the provinces were concerned, there were only two 
changes. He presumed that final decision on actual quantum would be taken after 
conclusion of financial enquiry envisaged in White Paper to review probably the 
financial position of both federation and provinces, “I have studied the report of 
the Joint Select Committee with considerable care and so far as I can see there 

IS 
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Is nothing in the reeommendationB which will prevent full justice being done to 
Bt,*ngaFs claim to an equitable financial settlement.” The House then adjourned 

;.'V. 

22nd. DECEMBER ‘.—After four days' debate, the Council finished consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report to-day by adopting Mr. 8M. Bose's non- 
committal motion. One remarkable feature of these four days' debate was that while 
the Select Committee's Report was condemned on ail sides politically, there was 
hardly one section of the House that did not feel specially aggrieved by particular 
recommendations. The Muslim and Depressed Classes members, who obviously 
stand to gain by the Report, felt that it might easily have been better for their 
interest. The landholders had their share of grievances ; even ^ Sir John Woodhead, 
who wears the uneasy crown of Bengal finances, had a plaintive word. 

Before the debate was resumed, Mr, Sfianti Sekhareswar Roy raised a point of 
order opining that further discussion on the motion could not take place because 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee formed the basis of the Consti- 
tutional Bill which was now before the House of Commons and in support of his 
contention he referred to Bection 80 A of the Government of India Act. Mr. Roy 
further contended that it was against Parliamentary convention that the matter 
should be taken into consideration and adversely criticised in a subordinate legisla- 
ture. He also pointed out that neither the Government of India nor the British 
Government nor Parliament had sought any opinion on this measure. In that case 
perhaps it would be permissible to discuss and submit their opinion. 

In disposing of the point of order, the Bon'kle President {Baja Sir Manmafha 
Nath Mai Qhmdhury of Santosh) observed I may tell the House that first of all 
we have to determine the exact nature of the motion before the House and the 
extent of its scope. Are we really considering the Bill before the House of Com- 
mons, or are we criticising the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee ? I hold that the motion before us is merely a resolution and the object 
behind it is to have the proceedings of the debate on their commendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee sent up to the Government of India for the' information 
of His Majesty's Government, evidently for the benefit of those who have framed the 
Bill and those who would give it its final shape. The Hon'bleHome Member should 
not forget that the Bill before the House of Commons may be revised and changes 
may be effected to its clauses, either in respect of principle or detail, So, it is not 
any Act of Parliament or any '‘law” that we are criticising. We are merely criti- 
cising the ‘‘reeoraraendations that have been made by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, on which the Bill before the House of Commons has been based. At 
this stage, it may serve a very useful purpose if the proceedings of the debate are 
made available to bis Majesty's Government and to the Members of Parliament. 

Resuming the debate, Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee said that in spite 
of its many shortcomings and defeats the eonstitutiou as outlined in the J. P. 0, 
Import was a real advance on the present form of government. But to a Bengali 
Hindu ail interest in the coming reforms evaporated when he thought of the Com- 
munal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Razaur Eahaman Khan, depul y President of the Council, wondered why 
the Committee should have fought shy of the word Dominion Status when Indian 
opinion was unanimous in demanding that India should be given a position of 
equality with other Dominions in the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations. He, how- 
ever, thought that every honest man must admit that the constitution was a great 
advance on what they had before. 

Taking part in the debate. Hon'ble Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, said Govern- 
ment welcomed this resolution and would forward a copy of the debate to the right 
quarters. Dealing with the recommendations of the Committee, the Home Member 
said that the Report was^ the result of years of unhurried, careful work and ha 
ventured to suggest that with the framework of the recommendations of that Report 
there, was ample room for difference of opinion or discussion. Yet the Indian nation 
should accept that Import in the best interest of the country and should endeavour 
to work it. It was idle to deny that the proposals were an immense stride forward 
in India s constitutional history and in fact, it almost led to the transformation of 
the political scene. One might remember thirteen years ago ths storm of criticism 
with which the Montagu-Ohclmsford Reforms were greeted and the forebodings 
which accompanied their inaugaration and yet that constitution had worked. It was 
true that the machinery had creaked chiefly for want of financial lubrication in tbi# 
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province particularly, and also on account of the efforts which were made by poli- 

ticai and subversive movemeats to wreck the machinery altogether — the revolutionary 
movements which had caused their unproductive expenditure to rise to its present 
desperately high figure. 

^9 j.^agine how much better that constitution would have worked if 
tney nad an equitable financial ^ settlement and if they were not burdened with a 
mgn and unproductive expenditure on account of successive movements. Given 
good-wiil and equitable financial settlement there was no reason why the new eonsti* 
tution whieh^ was a very large extension of self-government should not succeed. 

, good-wili he meant to include the disappearance of the subversive movements 
which had given Bengal a bad name and landed her into such a difficulty. 

Discussing the recommeodatioas about the police, he hoped every one would 
agree that it was necessary for the success of any Government that they should 
have an efficient and couteaded Police Force. The two went together. The Joint 
Committee had recommended two things : that no alteration should be made in the 
general police act, and no alteration in the rules made thereunder without the 
previous consent of the Governor. It was vital to a police force that it should 
uot be subject to political changes and that it should feel secure. On the other side 
necessary that the Minister who would be in charge of Law and Order 
should be possessed of a force which had that assurance. The Home Member 
prophesy that the ministers of the future need have no misgiving ou 
the subject nor need they anticipate any difficulty from these proposals in whatever 
form they might have been embodied in the report. 

Eeferring to the committee's recommendations regarding secret service informa- 
tion, the Home Member said that, dealing as they were with the secret revolutionary 
movement, their source of information would inevitably be secret, they should be kept 
secret, otherwise the sources of information might dry up. So long as the secret cons- 
piracy movements continued it was vital that they should keep their source of 
iniormatioa safe and those who gave them that information should have that 
security. By the recommendations of the committee the Minister would not be 
deprived of any information ; he would have enough information to enable him to 
pass orders if orders were required and to defend his action in face of criticism. 
jBut the vital point was that the source of his information should not be divulged. 
Ine Home Member thought it was common sense that this provision should be put in. 
Eeferring to the recommendations regarding the special powers of the Governor 
lu connection with the suppression of terrorism, the Home Member pointed out that 
It had been said that Bengal had been singled out for special treatment in this 
respect. The committee had been gravely impressed with the position in Bengal. 
After all, they must admit that that was not surprising in view of the past history 
of Bengal, in particular in recent history, illustrated as it was, by numerous acts 
which this House had been called upon to pass in order to suppress that movement. 
After reading extracts from the committee's recommendations in this respect, the 
Home Member said that the inference of course was that before the Governor took 
those powers, there would be a discussion. Not until that had been done would he 
take those powers. Finally, the Home Member recalled the Viceroy^s speech wherein 
he pointed out that there were two alternatives before them j either accept the 
report which laid down the broad lines of advance namely, provincial autonomy 
and responsible government at the centre or take recourse to a fiat and sterile 
opposition. And the Home Member ventured to think that all sensible men would 
reject the second alternative in favour of the first. 

Maulvi Abdus Samad criticised the observations made by Khan Bhahadur Abdul 
Momin that the proposed constitution was ‘‘a great advance’^ on the existing condi- 
tion of things and that in spite of certain drawbacks and shortcomiogs, “the 
Bengal Muslims to a man’’ had the general approval of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. The speaker recahed what other Muslim leaders more com- 
petent to speak oa the subject had said about the report. Sir Abdur Eahim, Mr. 
Jinnah and many other Muslim leaders had condemned the report in unequivocal 
terms and had expressed their willingness to join hands with the Congress for 
rejecting it. Quoting the opinion of some of the moderate Muslim leaders and com- 
paring them with the opinion expressed by Khan Bahadur Momin, the speaker asked 
the House to judge for itself how far his claim to speak as the de faeto and da 
jure leader of the Muslim community was supported by the opinions expressed by- 
other Muslim leaders, 
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The next; important point in the Ehan Bahadur’s speech which required conside- 
ration was his remark that “it is good government and not self-government that 
we need.” That was exactly the argument, remarked the speaker, used by Mr, 
Churchill against the introduction of responsible government in India, Mr, 
Churchill’s contention was not accepted by other British politicians who held that 
good government was not equivalent to self-government. It was a pity that the 
Khan Bahadur was trying to outchurchill Mr, Churchiil. Nothing better to be 
expected from an ex-commissioner of a division. In fact he spoke in the voice of 
the bureaucracy and not the voice of the Ehan Bahadur, the accredited leader of 
the Muslim community. 

Another point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which the speaker dealt with was 
his views about the Communal Award. The Khan Bahadur held the award as the 
Magna Charts of the Muslim community, but in the opinion of the speaker it was 
on this ground and not on the ground that it affected the interests of the Hindu 
community that he had consistently raised his voice of protest against the perni- 
cious system of separate electorate. It was a device very ingenuously planned to keep 
the Muslim community permanently segregated from their politically, educationally 
and economically more advanced neighbours, the Hindus, with a view to prevent 
the growth of patriotism and nationalism among the Bluslims, ideals which a com- 
munity must keep before its mind if it ever aspired to attain political freedom. 

The speaker said that it was not yet too late for the Government to revise their 
policy and to concede to the Muslinis of Bengal absolute majority on the basis ^ of 
joint electorate by reducing the numer of seats alloted to the European community, 
a position, which the speaker knew, the Hindus would gladly accept. Unless that 
was done, the proposed reforms would bring no peace in the land and the constitu- 
tion would not be worth the paper on which it was written. 

The Horihle Nawah K. G. AT. Faroqui thought that after the tumult and bustle 
of the controversy had died down it would be recognised that the proposals were a 
big step forward. They combined in them the three essential principles in the 
demand, so far made by the people of India, namely provincial autonomy along 
with an Ali-India Federation brought about in a comprehensive scheme with respon- 
sibility in the centre. The Hon’bie Minister thought that the proposed checks and 
safeguards had been recommended in view of the existing facts and conditions in 
India. They were not intended to impede the development of self-government 
but were a necessary support. He appealed to all sections— particularly to the two 
great communities, Hindus and Mussalmans,— to sink their differences, to be tolerant 
of each other, to have regard for each other’s feelings and susceptibilities and to 
combine together for the purpose of working the new constitution harmoniously 
and in a spirit of goodwill. 

Mr. P. JBanerjee thought that it was a scheme of reforms unworthy of a great 
nation t^o oner and unworthy of even a small nation or a helpless subject to accept. 
India should not accept such a gift. Not because it had little substance in it but 
because it would be suicidal in asmuclias it contained the seeds of disruption which 
in their noxious growth would strangle nationalism and split the Indian people into 
warring camps of conflicting communities and vested interests. It would spell dis- 
aster to the growth of nationalism in India. 

The Bon^ble Khan Bahadur Axizul Baque did not claim that the details of 
the scherae did not admit of further improvement but he would ask them to pause 
and consider if what had been suggested was not an advance on the existing state 
of Ihtoge- Eiecfcpates had been enlarged by millions. The Lower House was to 
couBist of elated representatives of the people and there would be no offeial block. 
As the safeguards these were preserved for the time being with a view to 

how the machinery worked. Eeferring to the Prime 'Minister’s decision, the 
Hon ble Minister said that they had been discussing the Hindu-Moslem problem 
for the last eight years but they had not yet been able to come to an agreed settle- 
ment m this matter. Beferring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity of 
the Muslims, the Hon ble Minister said that the Muslims had ail along been 
generous whenever any demand had been made of them. 

hollowing the acceptance of Mr, S, M, Bose's motion, the Council was prorogued. 
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AUTUMN SBSSI0N^MAJDBA8--Ut. to 4ih. AUGUST 1934. 


The Madeas Debtobs' Pbotectioh Bill 

The Madras Legislative Council commenced its autumn session at Madras on 
the 1st. August 1934 with Mr. B, R. Reddi, President in the chair. The President 
announced after the interpellation time that the Governor’s assent had been given 
to the folio wing Acts 

(1) The Madras Nurses and Midwives Amendment Act ( 2 ) the Madras Estates 
Land Act (3) the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act and (4) the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Tax Amendment Act, 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, was 
the first to come up for third reading. The Bill aims at regulating the business of 
money-lending and pawn-broking carried on by private individuals. An important 
provision of the bill insists on the money-lenders carrying on business in the 
Madras province maintaining accounts periodically to parties taking loans. 

The second important provision in the bill is that money-lenders should not 
charge interest on secured loans more than 24 per cent. 

Discussions on the amendments then took place. When the clause relating to 
interest was taken up the Member announced that intimation had been received 
from the Government of India to the efiect that the Government of India itself 
was considering a comprehensive scheme for all the provinces and accordingly 
suggested that the clause may be adopted. 

Mr. C. Basudev, mover of the Bill, accepted the suggestion. This roused a storm 
of protest from non-officials. Sir A; P. Patro and Sa7ni Venhataehalam Qhetti 
disapproved of the attitude of the mover of the bill in accepting amendments 
which defeated the very object of the bill. They said the bill becomes useless with- 
out fixing the maximum date of interest leviable by the creditors. 

Sir A, P. Patro moved that father consideration of the bill be adjourned for a 
year. At this stage the Council stood adjourned. 

Estates Land Act Amending Bill 

2nd. AUGUST Official business was transacted at to-day's meeting of the 
Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Archibald Campbell introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Estate Act, 1908 and the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act, 1934 and 
moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. 

It would be within the recollection of the hon. members, Sir Archibald Campbell 
said, that on March 22nd of this year H. E. the Governor, Sir George Stanley 
returned the Madras Estates Land Act Amending Bill to this House with a message 
recommending the deletion of certain clauses which had been passed by the House. 
The reason he gave in his message and his recommendations were as follows : 

Although notice of the principal anaendments regarding imamdars had been 
before the Council since January 1933, I am satisfied that imamdars did not antici- 
pate that those amendments would be incorporated in the Bill. In view of the 
complexity of the question involved, which, in my opinion, requires further consi- 
deration by the Council, I think it should be dealt with in a separate Bill which 
will be introduced by the Government early in the next session of the Council.” 

Continuing, Sir Archibald Campbell said that in accordance with the undertaking 
in His Excellency's message and in his (Sir Archibald’s) speech, he was introducing 
this Bill. He had not set out at considerable length in the statement of object^ 
and reasons of the Bill the reasons which had led the Government to undertake 
this legislation. Briefly, these were that the Government and the courts for a con- 
siderable period, for a century or so, regarded that the tenants in au imam village 
had prima facie kudivaram rights, and that the onus of proof that the imamdar 
had the kudivaram right*— this fact could be proved by Government records that he 
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ienders, on the security of jewels and other articles* to smali borrowers, generally 
drawn from the middle and working classes. 

A motion to delete from the Biii a clause fixing the rate of interest at 18 per 
cent, on unsecured loans aroused keen opposition from a section of the House 
and was finally carried by 64 votes against 19. 

Madbas Ikpartible Estates Amend. Bill 

Discussion on Mr. AT. G. Fatmik Mahasayds Bill to amend the Madras Im- 
partible Estates Act 1904 was then resumed. Discussion on this motion was post- 
poned to the 1st February meeting to the next non^official day. 

A few verbal amendments to clause two dealing with section 9 of the Act 1904 
were taken up for consideration and passed. Section 9 dealt with the question of 
succession to an impartible estate. The fallowing proviso was also added to the 
clause 

‘Trovided that no decree made prior to the passing of the Madras Impartible 
Estates (Amendment) Act of 1934 negativing the right of any person to mainten- 
ance claimed in his own right or as representing his branch shall debar his 
descendants declared entitled to maintenance under the provisions of the said 
Amendment Act from claiming such mainteDance^\ 

The Bill was then passed into law. The purpose of this Bill was to declare the 
right of junior members and others of the family of the holder of impartible estates 
to maintenance out of the impartible estates and the income thereof without proof 
of any special !custom. 

Hindu Eeligious Endowment Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act was then 
taken up for consideration on the motion of Mr. i?. F. Krishniah Ohowdhry. 

Clause 1 gave the short title of the Bill and was adopted. 

Clause 2 amended Section 44-A of the Religious Endowments Act of 1936 in 
regard to the alienation of service inams. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved the insertion of the following clause in 
place of the one provided in the Bill 

^‘(2) (a) The Collector may, on his own motion, or on the application of the 
trustee of the math or temple or of the Committee or of the Board, or of any 
person having interest in the math or temple who has obtained the consent of 
such trustee, Committee or Board, by order, resume the whole or any part of 
any such imam on one or more of the following grounds, namely— 

(i) that the holder of such imam or part has made an exchange, gift, sale or 
mortgage, of the same or any portion thereof, for a term exceeding five years, or 

(ii) that the holder of such imam or part baa failed to perform or make the 
necessary arangements for performing, in accordance with the custom or usage of 
such math or temple, the charity or service for performing which the imam had 
been made, confirmed or recognised by the British Government, or any part of the 
said charity or service, as the case may be, or 

(iii) that the math or temple has ceased to exist or the charity or service in 
question has in any way become impossible of performance. 

When passing an order under this clausei, the Collector I shall determine whether 
such imam comprising such part, as the case may be, is a grant of both the mei- 
varam and the kudivaram.” 

Answering a question of Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, the hon. Sir Archibald 
Campbell said : Consequential amendments were adopted in regard to the other 
subsections of the section. The following were substituted on the motion of the 
hon. Sir Archibald Campbell for clauses % (t) and (g) of the Bill 

^‘(f) Where any Imam or part of an imam is resumed under this section, the 
Collector or the District Collector, as the case may be, shall, by order, re-grant such 
imam or part— 

(i) as an endowment to the math or temple ^concerned, or 

(ii) in ease of resumption on the ground *that the math or temple has ceased to 
exist or that the charity or service in question has in any way become impossible of 
performance, as an endowment to the Board, for appropriation to such religious, 
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edueational or charitable purposes not inconsistent with the objects of such math or 

teQ 3 pie» as the Board may direct.” ^ 

(g) The order of re-grant made under clause (f) shall on application be made to 
the Oollector within the time prescribed, be executed by him in the manner 

Clause 2 as amended was passed. The preamble was also adopted with a slight 
verbal alteration. 

Mr. P. F. Krishniah Qhoioilry then moved that the Bill be passed into law. He 
thanked the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell and the Law drafting department for 
their co-operation and assistance in the preparation and consideration of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The House then adjourned. 

Central Land Mortgage Bank 

4tli. AUGUST The hon. Mr. P, T. Rajan moved the following resolution to-day 
**Thi8 Council recommends to the Government that, with reference to sub-section 
(1) of Section 6 of the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934, the 
Government guarantee from Provincial revenues the principal of the debentures 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank after the passing of the above Act 
up to a total face value of Es. 50 lakhs, exclusive of such debentures as the Bank 
may from time to time redeem, and interest on those debentures at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent per annum. Such debentures shall be issued for such periods 
as may be fixed at the time of issue, not exceeding in any case 25 years from 
that date”. 

The hon. P. T. Eajan in moving the resolution said that at the time of 
the passing of the Land Mortgage Bank Act ha gave an assurance to the 
House regarding the question of guarantees. In accordance with that assurance 
he had now come before the House and was taking it into his confidence. He at that 
time assured the House that the Government would guarantee the principal of the 
debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank* Originally the period fixed 
was twenty years. But after careful consideration, it was decided to raise it to 
twenty-five years. 

Mr, P. F. Krishniah Ohoudhry moved an amendment, to the effect, that the 
interest on the debentures should not exceed 4 per cent per annum. He stated that 
money was cheap now and he could not understand why the Land Mortgage Bank 
should fix the rate at 5 per cent. 

Mr. B. Munuswami Naidu said that the Government should not guarantee more 
than what the Bank might require for its immediate purposes and if the Bank 
required more, Government could then extend their guarantee. Such a procedure 
would also give the House another opportunity of reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The Bank was only a private institution, and the Government in giving the 
guarantee should see that the management looked to the sound and proper adminis- 
tration of the Bank,^ The objective could best be secured, he said, by the Govern- 
ment confining their guarantee to something less than the maximum amount of 
issue. Further, when the Imperial Bank and other well established banks were 
allowing only 2 or 2 and a half per cent on long term deposits, why, he asked, 
should the Land Mortgage Bank be allowed “the luxury of raising debentures at 5 
or 4 per cent.” ? 

Mr. T A Ramalingam Cheiiiar wished the members of the House kept them- 
selves acquainted with the actual working of the Bank and took greater interest in 
it than they did at present. Eeferring next to the criticisms made by the previous 
speakers, Mr. Chettiar said that it was difficult to specify what the requirements of 
the Bank would be or the period during which these might be raised. The number 
of banks was increasing and the activities of the banks were widening, It was very 
likely that the entire issue of Es. 50 lakhs might be exhausted in the course of 
one ymr or eighteen naonths, though, he said, the average acquirement in the recent 
p^t had been about three lakhs in two months. The Bank was not, he assured the 
House, anxious to pay a higher rate of interest than need be paid. But, he would 
A ^ ^ would not be too high having regard to the 

^ct that even the Government had raised loans at 3 and a half per cent. Further 
It was open to the Bank to redeem debentures whenever money was available at 

apathetic or indifferent to the 
interests of the Government,— whatever Mr. Munuswami Naidu might have intended 
to convey by his remark. ^ *«*'cuuea 
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Mr. Ve7iJcataehalam Chetti said that it should be possible for the Bank to make 
an estimate of their immediate requirements and if and when need was felt for 
anything over that sum, Government could then increase the limit. He would 
therefore move an amendment that the limit of Rs. 60 lakhs fixed in the motion 
be reduced to Rs. 30 iakhs. 

The hon. Mr. F, T, Rajan said that it would not be advisable to reduce the limit 
from Rs. 50 to 20 lakhs. The Bank had issued, so far, debentures to the value of 
Rs. 35 lakhs at a rate of interest higher than 5 per cent and a good part of it had 

been redeemed and reissued at a lower rate. The present rate was only the maxi- 

I mum and if money could be obtained on easy terms, they might be able, perhaps, 

to issue the debentures at rates lower than the maximum. The Government had no 
desire to deny any opportunity of discussing or reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The report of its working would come up before the House every year and 

there would be ample opportunity for them to give expression to their views. 

Mr. Venkatachalam Ghetty did not press his amendment. The other amendment, 
that the rate of interest should not exceed 4 per cent was put to the House and 
declared lost. The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan's motion was then passed. 

The City Municipal Act Amendment Bill 

The Madras City Municipal Act Amendment Bill introduced by the Hon. the Rajah 
of Bobbin, the Chief Minister and referred to the select committee proposed mter alia 
to widen the franchise and abolish the system of nominations as existing at present. 
Experts who will be nominated by the Government will be allowed only to vote and 
speak on special subjects for which they will be nominated. Representation of the 
minority communities would be secured by so adjusting the divisions in the city 
that the strength of the city council would be increased from 50 to 60 and the term 
of the councillors extending to four years. Regarding finance, provision has been 
? made requiring Government sanction for abolishing or reducing the existing tax on 

property. A tax on advertisement carts and timber has been introduced. A new 
chapter has been added incorporating the provisions of the Calcutta City Municipal 
Act relating to improvement and better sanitation of slum areas. It is proposed to 
adopt the system of aldermen, as in Calcutta, elected from outside the council, five 
seats being reserved for them. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 22nd. October. 

MADRAS-22nd, to 26th. OGTOBBE 1934 
City Civil Couet Amend. Bill 

22nd. OCTOBER: — In the Council to-day, the Bill to amend the City Civil Court 
Act was passed, also the Malabar Land Registration Bill, 

The hon. Sir K. V. Eeddi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill farther to amend the Madras City Civil Court Act, 1892, and moved that the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

^ The Bill, as originally introduced, sought to enhance the jurisdiction of the 

City Civil Court to Rs. 10,000. But the Select Committee amended the Bill limiting 
the extended jurisdiction of the Court in the first instance to Rs. 5,000, though 
the power was reserved for the Government to raise it up to Rs. 10,000. 

Mr, Basheer Ahmed Sayeed suggested the postponement of the consideration 
of the measure till the Government had obtained the opinion of the High Court 
on the question, having regard to the changed conditions. He said that recent 
circumstances revealed a fall in the number of suits on the Original Side of the 
High Court, and the number was not likely to increase in the near future. More- 
over, the number of judges in the High Court had now been increased to fourteen 
and while it was in no way advantageous to the litigant public, it was not fair to 
proceed with a Bill which would result in extra expenditure. One or two judges 
, would have to be appointed to the City Civil Court and certainly additional esta- 

blishment, without any curtailment in the establishment of the High Court. He 
reiterated that it was neither just nor fair that the Government should proceed 
with this matter. 

The hon. Sir K V, Eeddi said that the arguments advanced by the previous 
speaker had been advanced in the Select Committee and he had taken the oppor- 
; tunity to state there that the pecuniary jurisdiction would be fixed at Bs. 5,000 

in the first instance* All that the section stated was that power would be taken 

1 . 19 
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by the Government to raise it further to Bs, 10,000. He did not admit that the 
Hii^h Court had not sufficient work, or that it would be necessary to reduce tne 
strength of the Original Side establishment of the High Court or that any sncon- 
veoience would be caused to litigants. He saw no point in the suggestion that 
they should again go into the whole question by starting fresh enquiries. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed, i he clpsea 
and the preamble of the Bill were adopted without discussion. The Hon. Sir Kn 
F. Beddi ihm moved that the Bill he passed into law and the motion was 
carried. 

Malabae Lahb Begisteation Bilb 

The nest Bill considered was the one to further amend the Malabar Land Be- 
gistration Act 1895, so as to provide that any joint registration made under Section 
14 of the Act shall be in force so long as the occupancy continued instead of 
being limited to the period of contract. 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Camphelli moving that the Bill be taken into consider- 
tioH; stated that in several instances it had been found that occupancy had conti- 
nued even after contracts had expired. The present amendment would be in the 
interests both of the proprietors and tenants. 

The motion was carried and the Bill was passed into law without any discussion. 

Bill to Amenb Laboije Act 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell then moved that the Bill to amend the 
Madras Compulsory Labour Act, 1858, be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Bill seeks to remove certain difficulties stated to have been experienced in 
connection with the carrying out of measures for the prevention of damage to 
public works, such as, irrigation works. It makes it lawful for heads of villages to 
make requisitions on the inhabitants for the supply of materials necessary for 
stopping breaches in the embankments of tanks, rivers and canals and to seize 
and, if necessary, cut down such articles wherever they might be found. 

The Hon. Sir E, F. Eeddi seconded the motion, which was then passed by the 
House. 

Disteict Municipalities Bill 

The hon. the Raja of Bobhili next introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act and moved that it be taken into consideration at 
once. In doing so, the Minister explained the objects of the Bill, clause by clause, 
which, he said, was iuteuded to remove certain difficulties found in the actual work- 
ing of the Act. 

Habeas Estates Land Act Amenb, Bill 

The Hon, Sir Archibald Campbell presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the Madras Estates, Land Act 1908 and to amend 
the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act of 1934 ; and moved that the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

In doing so, the Be venue Member said that the Select Committee had given a 
very careful consideration to all the representations made to it and had in conse- 
quence recast the scheme of the Bili so as to meet the points that were raised. Ha 
hoped the Bill would be acceptable now to those who criticised it in the form in 
which it was introduced. 

Mr, Basheer Ahmed moved : 

^ ^That the further consideration of the Madras Estates Land (second Amendment) 
Bill be adjourned till after a thorough investigation and enquiry has been made 
by the Government in regard to inam tenures in the various districts in the 
presidency and the present position of the inamdars and their tenants in the inam 
villages in the Presidency ^ 

The question was put to the House and lost. 

-it. Ahmed then moved s That the Bill and the amendments thereto by 

the Select Committee be referred again to a Select Committee for fresh report after 
due enquiry and taking of evidence. 

He urged the House to accept this ‘modest motion^ The Bill that had emerged 
from the Select Committee was completely different from the one referred to it. 
^ere had be^ no publication of this Bill. It was but elementary justice that 
the interests affected should h& allp^ed to consider the position. 
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'3^6 House then adopted the Revenue Members motion for the consideration of 
clauses of the Bill were then taken up for consideratiou. 

Discussion on the clauses had not concluded when the Council adjourned til! 
t he next day, the 23rd. October, when clauses 1 to 9 of the bill was discussed and 
amended and formed part of the bill. The consideration of the bill being over, the 
Council adjourned. 

Failure of Chops in Ceded Districts 

24tb. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the member from Ouddapah, Mr. K, 
Kotti Beddi, moved an adjournment motion to discuss an urgent matter of public 
importance, namely, the situation created by the failure of crops due to want of suffi- 
cient rain in almost the whole of ceded districts which necessitated taking immediate 
steps for relieving distress prevailing among the ryot and the labour population 
in those districts. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, replying to the criticisms, said that Govern- 
ment were carefully watching the situation in the districts and would do all that 
might be necessary to meet the situation. 

Referring to the works suggested by Mr, Ramaswami Mudaliar, he said that 
would be considered with reference to the famine relief programme, and they 
would see if they could not be taken on hand as such. Referring to Mr. Ranga- 
naUia Mudaliar's speech, the Revenue member said that clear instructions had been 
laid to the minutest detail governing programmes of famine relief works to be 
carried out in any area. 

Continuing, he said that special reports about the local conditions had beeu 
received from the Collectors of Bellary and Anantapur. The Collectors of Ouddapah 
and Hurnooi had not yet sent any special report. The reports received showed that 
rains had partially failed in some parts of the districts. The Board of Revenue had 
drawn their attention to the advisability of expanding works, if necessary, and 
asking District Boards to expand their works also and take on hand more suitable 
works for giving employment to labourers. The Collector of Anantapur had already 
started some works for expanding minor irrigation works and repairing smaller 
irrigation works. A sum of Rs. 12000 had already been allotted for the execution of 
irrigation works and the necessary temporary staff had also been sanctioned. As 
regards deficieney of fodder concessions for removal .of fodder and grass from 
forests had been given. 

On the whole, he said, there seem to be only scattered scarcity and not universal 
scarcity in these districts. There was still hope that the rains might improve in 
which case the situation will be relieved. The north-east monsoon had started and 
it was possible they might prove to be satisfactory* 

*^Meantime/' he said, ‘'the situation is being carefully watched. We have already 
asked the Member of the Board of Revenue to inspect the area and I learn that 
he is leaving Madras shortly for the purpose* I can assure hon. members of this 
House that we are watching the situation very carefully, and I hope we will be 
(able to satisty them by doing whatever may be necessary to meet the situation,” 

Mr. K, KoU Beddi said that in view of the assurance of the Revenue Member, 
he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was by leave withdrawn. 

Madras Meternitv Benefit Bill 

With a view to preventing employment of women in factories and providing 
payment of maternity benefit, the Council passed to-day a non-official measure 
entitled the Madras Maternity Bill. According to the bill no employer 
shall employ a woman in any factory during four weeks immediately follow- 
ing confiement and every woman worker in a factory, not being a seasonal factory, 
shall, subject to provisions of the biil, be entitled to a payment of maternity benefit at 
the rate of eight annas per day during her absence for a maximum period of these 
weeks immediately preceding and four weeks following conffnement. 

Madras Debtors' Proteotiojst Bill 

The Oouttcil also passed the Madras Debtors Protection Bill which is expected 
to benefffe largely small debtors and regulate keeping of accounts by certain creditors* 
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Habeas Estates Lato Act Amend. Bill , ■ 

2Stii. OCTOBER The hon. Sir ArehihaU Campbell moved that the Bill further 
to ameod the Madras Estates Liod Act, 1908, and to amend the Madras Estates 
Land (Amendment) Act, 1934, bepassed into law. 

He said that he would not take up the time of the House ^by referring to the 
provisions of the Bill, which had been discussed at considerable length. But he 
would like to express his appreciation of the care and attention with which the 
members of the Select Committee and the House had considered the Bill, and the 
representations which had been made by the sponsors of both the principal interests 
concerned, in order to arrive at a settlement which would be as fair as possible to 
both the interests. The scheme embodied in the Bill was the outcome of a very 
careful consideration of those various representations and it was his hope that _ the 
Bill would result in the course of three or four years in better relations prevailing 
between the land-holders in the whole inam villages and their tenants. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell said that the main objective of the Bill was 
to protect the tenants from losing their occupancy rights in inam villages. This 
was far different from what had been described as 'exprop^iatioa^ The Bill was 
necessarily a compromise between the claims of inamdars and of tenants. The com- 
promise embodied in the Bill was on the whole a fair one, and he hoped that the 
measure, in its working, would prove beneficial to both inamdars and tenants. 

The Bill was then passed into law. 

Disteict Municipalities Bill 

Yhe dmusmon on the motion of Mr. Muniswami Naidu to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee the Government Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act was 
then resum^<l* ^ ^ , 

The replying to the debate, said that he did realise that the 

statement of objects and reasons accompanying the Bill had not been clearly written. 
Much of the criticisms of Mr. Naidu, the experienced Parliamentarian that he ^ was, 
was turned ou that weak point. All his criticisms would have been avoided if the 
reasons for this legislation had been clearly stated. The necessity for systematising 
the various scales of pay, fixing the cadres, etc., of the establishment, had been felt 
for a long time.. Experience^ showed there was much diversity in these matters 
between municipaP^^y municipality. Sometimes the pay drawn was out of pro- 
portion to the dutio® or responsibilities attaching to the post. It was the intention 
of the Government bring some sort of uniformity in this matter. Moreover, it 
was felt that ft was ^ot possible to give effect to the resolution of this House for 
the extension of the communal rule to the local board eranloyees, unless there were 
definite cadres and definite scales of pay fixed. It was too late in the day to talk 
about the merits or decaerits of this system. The principle had been accepted by 
the Government and wc^ld be found not only now but in the coming years to be 
as much a safeguard fo^ Brahmins as for other communities. 

Again, the clause as to transfer of officers from one municipality to another was 
not so revolutionary as was thought out to be. The necessity for it had been 
foreseen by the framers cf the Act. He would make it clear that such transfers 
could be confined to such higher posts as managers, accountants or secretaries, to 
which provincial cadres were formed. For clerks and other snbordinate establish- 
ment. there would be only district cadres and in the ordinary circumstances, there 
would be no transfers. 

This power of transfer, the Rajah of Bobbxl went on to say, would enable the 
Government in suitable cases, to get the ex-Taluk Board employees absorbed in the 
service of local bodies. Apart from that^ there was nothing either retrograde or 
revolutionary in the proposal, as even quite recently the District Boards had the 
power to transfer the servans of Taluk Boards and Panchayats from one body to 
another. He did not therefore understand why this power of transfer should not be 
taken by the Government to be exercised in the .best interests of the local board 
employees and local boards themselves, 

"Again in fixing the posts and pay, we have found that in the past some of the 
District Boards have not followed any priGCipIe8^\ said the Rajah Saheb. ^‘Whatever 
may be the opinions of some who seem to think that any measure that would inter- 
fere with local boards is going to affect tSe autonomy of Local Self-Government 
I am prepared to say this much— that if should ensure the future progress and 
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prosperity of Local Seif-Governmeot and if we are to see that these local boards 
function efficiently, it is necessary that the employees thereof should not be made 
the pawns in the game of party politics and party faction. It is of the utmost 
importance to the future progress of Local Self-Government in this province that 
they should be freed from all danger of party polities. I know many cases ; I do 
not wish to mention the names in which even District Board Presidents and Chair- 
men of municipal Councils have been put to great difficulties owing to the exigencies 
of party polit-ics. There were occasions when even the most honest of Presidents 
of Boards and Chairmen of Councils were compelled to give in. It is, therefore, I 
believe not in the interests of local boards but also in the interests of those direct- 
ing the affairs of local boards that some sort of uniformity is brought about. 4t 
the same time, I shall make it clear, once again, that the Government, by this 
measure do not propose to take away the power of the local boards in respect of 
appointments either at present or in the future.^ That is not at all the intention. 

The Baja of Bobbili then proceeded to explain the urgency for the measure. His 
single objection in trying to get the Bill passed into law at one sitting, was the in Wests 
of ex-taluk board employees who deserve to be re-employed without any avoidable 
delay. The urgency was all the greater because the Municipalities had not followed the 
instructions of the Government to prefer this class of unenoployed in filling up the 
vacancies. The Minister, proceeding, mentioned another reason for taking power to 
tranfer the higher grade of servants from one municipality to another. ‘‘The House 
is aware’^ he said ‘‘that aggrieved municipal or local board employees have a right to 
appeal to the Government. Numerous cases have come to the notice of the Govern- 
ment where these employees have been subjected to the victimisation”. After subject- 
ing the appeal to investigation, the Government would order the reinstatement of 
the appellants. But the next minute, these employees would he placed under sus- 
pension by the local body on some new charge. The Secretary of the District 
Board of Ohinglepiit and the Manager of the ’Municipal Council, Trichinopoly, were 
instances in point. They have been removed three or four times in spite of the 
Government Order restoring them to their appointments. I do feel that in such 
cases, in consultation with local bodies, mutual transfers should be arranged,” 

In conclusion, he requested the mover of the amendment not to press it. 

After some discussion, the amendment of Mr. Munisami Naidu was withdrawn, 
and the motion of the Baja of Bobbili to take the Bill into consideration, was 
accepted. The Bill was then considered clause by clause. 

Clause 1 was amended on the motion of Mr, R, Foulkes as 'follows and allowed 
to stand part of the Bill : — 'This Act may be called the Madras District Munici- 
palities (Second Amendment) Act, 1934.” 

Clause 2, regarding the restoration to office of absentee Councillors, formed part 
of the Bill, without discussion or amendment. 

Clause 3 gives power to the Government to fix the strength of the staff and 
scales of salaries etc. It runs ; 

After Bub-seotioo (2) of Section 70 of the said Act, the following sub-section 
shall be added, namely:— 

“(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-sections (1) and (2) the Local 
Government shall have power to fix or alter the number, designations and grades 
of, and the salaries, fees and allowances payable to the officers and servants of any 
municipal council or any class of such officers and servants ; and it shall not be 
open to the municipal council to vary the number, designations, grades, salaries, 
fees or allowances as so fixed or altered except with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government. 

Mr. Subramania Bhatt moved an amendment to add the following proviso at 
the end of the clause : 

“This clause shall effect only future entrants to service.” 

The Rajah of BohUlL opposing the motion, said that the Government had already 
passed orders that the difference between the existing pay and the new scale of 
should be treated as personal pay.. 

The amendment was lost. The clause then formed part of the Bill 

By clause 4, the Government sought to ^ take power to frame rules in regard to 
representation of different communities in municipal service. 

Mr. Bhatt moved an amendment so as to provide for consultation with and the 
approval of the Municipal Oouacil. 

Opposed by the Minister, the amendment was lost. 
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Mr. M. S, Skresia moved an amendment to clause 4 which modified Section 

SO as fo secure uniformity in the conditions of services of local bodies ana 
mEokipalltles. 

Mr. Sreshta'^s amendment was to add the following proviso to the clause 

^‘Provided further that all rules made under this section shall be placed on the 
table of the Legislative Council while it is in session and shall not come .dnto_ 
until they have been accepted with or without modificationB by the LegislatiY© 
Council/^ * ' ^ . . 

Mr. Sreshta and a number of other speakers expressed the view that 
essential that the rules should be examined and approved by the House before tney 
came into force. It was not proper, some of these speakers urged, to gij®, 
blanche to the Government, even though the Government might be well-intentionou. 

The hon. the Rajah of Bohhili said the communal G, 0. that Iwould be apdied 
to the higher local board provincial services would be the same as that wiucu 
obtained in respect of Government departments. He did not think it was necessary 
that the rules to be framed should obtain the sanction of ithe House before being 
brought into force. If the amendment were passed, it would lead to great 
difficulties. 

The amendment was eventually lost. Clause 4 became part of the Bill. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. U, (7. S, Bhatt to clause 5 urging that 
employees drawing salaries under Rs lOO should not be transferred from one district 
The Chief Minister opposed it on the ground that it would m^e it 
difficult to absorb employees of taluk boards who nad been discharged with the 
abolition of those boards. The amendment was lost. 

The hon. the Rajah of Bobbin moved an amendment additing a proviso to Section 
78*A (relating to the power of the Local Government to transfer employees of local 
boards and municipalities) stating that ‘*such power shall be exercised after cousuit- 
ing the local bodies concerned.’' , , 

The amendment was passed without much discussion, Clause 5 as amended 
was passed. The other clauses and preamble of the Bill were carried without any 
material change. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

The hon. the Rajah of Bobhili moved that the Bill be passed into law* The motion 
was carried and the bill passed into Law. 

Looal Boabd Bills 

The hon. the Rajah of Bobhili next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Local Boards and Elementary Education (Amendment) Act, 1924 and moved 
that it be taken into consideration at once. 

The object of this Bill is to remove certain difficulties which are found in the 
actual working of the Act, the Minister stated, and are explained in the notes on 
clauses below circulated to members. These are as follows : 

Clause 2.'— Clause (h) of sub-section (1) of section 56 of the Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1920, provides that a member shall cease to hold office if he fails to attend the 
meetings of the board for the period specified therein and sub-section (4) provides 
for the restoration under certain circumstances, of the member who has so ceased 
to hold office. In the case of a member who after restoration still continues to 
absent himself from the meetings of the board, there is no clear provision in the 
Act as to the date from which his default should be counted. It is proposed to 
amend clause (b) of sab-sectioa (I) of section 50 so as to provide that this date 
shall be the date of his restoration to office under sub-section (4). 

Clause B—New section 70-A of the Madras Local Boards Act— There is no pro- 
vision in the Act as it stands at present for the transfer of employees from one 
local board to another except upon the consent of the employees and of the local 
boards concerned. Government consider that there should foe provision for the 
transfer of the officers and servants of local board to the service of another local 
board or of a municipality. It will also enable the transfer of district board servants 
who are surplus owing to the fixing by Goyarnment under sub-section (3) of section 
67 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920» bi the schedule of establishment of district 
boards and the scales of pay of the staff, to other district boards or municipalities. 
Such a provision will prevent the stagnation of employees in one place and the conse- 
quent loss in efficiency. The power of appointment conferred by the Act on local 
boards and their presidents will remain' unaffected* • 
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Clause 4— Items (i) and (ii) i Under rule 1-B (1) (il of Schedule V to the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, charges on prevenitve and remedial measures connected 
with epidemics are debitable only to the funds of district boards. When an epide- 
mic breaks out in a panchayafc area and preventive measures have to be taken 
immediately, it is highly desirable and convenient that the concerned panchayats 
should move in the matter at once and incur the necessary expenditure rather than 
leave the matter to the district board. It has also been suggested that while charges 
on the control of epidemics may generally be borne by district boards, panchayats 
be made to bear a portion of such charges. It is accordingly proposed to amend 
rule 1-A (1) of Schedule V to the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, so as to make it 
possible for panchpyats also to expenditure on remedial and preventive measures 
connected with epidemics. 

Item (iii).— Under clause (k) of rule 1-B, the expenditure on protected water- 
supply in paochayat areas is a charge on district board funds. The item is not 
included in the list of objects on which the panchayat boards can incur expenditure 
under rule 1-A (1). Nor can they incur expenditure on this object under clause (n) 
or rule 1-A (2) as it had been specially laid down that it is a charge on district 
board funds. The effect of these provisions is that only district boards can incur 
expenditure on the provision of water-supply in panchayat areas. It has been 
represented that district boards can ill-afford to bear such charges. It is. therefore, 
proposed to omit this item of expenditure, [clause (k) from rule 1-B. 

District boards can even then contribute towards expenditure on protected water- 
supply schemes for ail important villages in the district under rule 4. 

Clause 5.— Ordinary elections will be held shortly to the district boards in four 
districts and the newly elected members of at least three of them will come into 
office on the 1st November 1934. If any of these districts is split up into two or 
more districts soon after the 1st November 19B4, the members then in office will 
lose their membership and fresh elections will have to be held to the new district 
boards. Buie 7 of the Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934 will not apply to those 
members, as they were not in office when that Act came into force. It seems desir- 
able to extend the benefit of that rule to those members so that they may be in 
office for their full term and thereby avoid a fresh election. If, however, a district 
is split up at a time when the members are nearly at the end of their term there 
would be no objection to holding a fresh election immediately. 

It is proposed to prove for both these contingencies by amending rule 7 of the 
Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934. 

There was no amendment ; and after some ineffective opposition to clause 5, the 
Bill was passed into law, 

Elemektaey Education Act 

The Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act was then introduced 
by the hon. JDezvan Bahadur Kumarasami Eeddiar^ for Education, 

A motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was then made by him. He 
had not concluded his speech in commending it to the acceptance of the House at 
4 p. m. when the motion, for an adjournment debate for which leave was obtained 
earlier in the day, took precedence. 

Land Bevenue Assessment 

On the clock striking 4, Mr. P. F. Krishnayya Chaudkari on being called 
upon by the President, moved : 

‘‘That the business of the House be adjourned to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, to wit, the attempt made in the various districts to 
recover land revenue suspended last year and the necessity of treating it as 
remission”. 

Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Choudhari urged the Government 
to come forward with an announcement of the remission of the suspended revenue 
for, at a time when, he said, measures of relief were urgently called for, it would 
not be wise on the part of Government to impose additional burdens either by way 
of enhanced water rates or collection of suspended portions of the kist. 

After some other members had spoken the hon. Str Archibald Campbell replying, 
said that Government were not making arrangements for the collection of the 
revenue. The question, he said, would be considered after the reports from the 
Board of Eevenue were received, which, it was expected, would be some time next 
month. Orders would be passed before the next season* He assured the House, in 
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coadusioHj that the matter raised bj tha adjaurameat motioa would receive the 
close and careful consideration of the Government, 

The mover of the adjournment motiou did not press it and the motion was by 
leave of the House withdrawn. 

His Esceliency the Governor addressed the House at 5 p. m. and the speech 
occupied twenty minuteSj at the conclusion whereof His Excellency was cheered 

lustily. 

ELEMBSfAM Education Bill 

26tlj. OCTOBER :—The House then proceeded to consider the motion of the hon. 
Mr, S. Kumararapii Reddiar to refer to a Select Committee the Bill amending the 
Elementary Education Act of 1920. The hon. Minister whose speech had suffered in- 
terrupt ion twice, began by saying that he would continue %he third and I hope the last 
instalment of my speech^ (laughter). The problem which the Bill aimed at solving 
was one which they could not ignore. Experience had, he said, shown that little 
progress had been made in respect of the removal of .illiteracy. Even in areas 
where compulsion had been adopted, the wastage was almost the same as in other 
areas of } he presidency, On an examination of the causes for this state of 
things it had been found that though compulsion had been nominally introduced in 
many areas, no active steps had, he said, been taken with a view to enforce it. 
It, therefore* became necessary to^ consider whether it was not possible to improve 
the method of enforcement provided In the Act. There was, he thought, an 
apprehension In some quarters that the method provided in the amending Bill 
would prove a greater hardship than the one provided in the existing Act, but a 
comparison of the two methods would remove the apprehension. The procedure 
laid down in the present Bill, he said, was more lenient and less humiliating to 
offending parents. The hardship, if any, he felt sure, would not be in any degree 
greater than under the existing Act. The evil was of such great magnitude that 
they should not be half-hearted iu their attempts to remove it. If the measure 
should succeed even partially in its objects, the achievement would surely be a 
creditable one for the whole House ; but if it should fail for any reason, even then 
they would have the satisfaction of having made an endeavour to solve the problem. 
He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was accepted by the House 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the House to consider the Bill. 

BlIX TO AMEND CIo-OTEEATIVE SOCIETIES ACT 

The hon. Mr, P. T. Bajan introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras Co- 
aperatlve Societies Act, 1932 and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

The objects of the Bill are explained in the following note 

Section 28 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, as it stands at present, applies 
to the execution of decrees, decisions, awards and orders obtained by a registered 
society. The section does not in terms apply to the case of decrees, etc., obtained 
by a liquidator on the dissolution of a registered society or the recovery of the 
sums awarded or ordered to be paid in pursuance of Sections 41, 47 and 49. It is 
considered desirable to amplify the Section so as to make it applicable to these 
eases also. In view of the amplification proposed, it would be inappropriate to 
retain the section under the heading “Privileges of Registered Societies” under 
which it now stands. It is accordingly proposed to place the section as amplified 
under the heading “Miscellaneous.” 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

The Biii was then taken up for consideration and the clauses were passed one 
by one with very slight alterations. Clause B of the Bill ran as follows 

3. After Section 57 of the said Act, the following section shall be inserted 
namely ‘*57-A. The Registrar or any person subordinate to Mm empowered by the 
Registrar in this behalf may. subject to such rules as may be prescribed by the 
Local Government and without prejudice to any other mode of recovery provided 
by or under this Act, recover — 

(a) any amount due under a decree or order of a civil court, a decision or an 
award of the Registrar or arbitrator or an order of the Registrar, obtained by a 
registered sociery or liquidator ; or 

(b) any sum awarded by way of costs under section 41 ; or 

(c) any sum ordered under section 47 to be recovered as a contribution to the 

iSBetS""of " a society ‘■or ae costs "oL li'quMation-Tuy' ' 
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(d) any sum ordere d under section 49 to be repaid to a society or recovered as a 
contribution to its assets together with the interest, if any, due on such amount or 
sum and the costs of process, by the attachment and sale of the property of the 
person against whom such decree, decision, award or order has been obtained or 
passed. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Eajan moved that after the words ‘^under seetioa 41” the 
following be inserted;-— 

‘'to a registered society or to the Government.” The amendment was passed. 

Mr. T A Bamalingam Gheiti moved an amendment that after the words '*Eegis- 
tered Society” wherever it occurred the words “financing bank” be inserted. 

The hon. Mr, P. T. Pajan accepted the amendment which was then passed. 

Clause 3 as amended and Clause 4 were then passed. Clause 4 ran as follows : — 

4. In clause (ee) of sub-section (2) of section 65 of the said Act, for the word 
and figures ^'section 28,” the word, figures and letter “section 57-A” shall be substi- 
tuted. The preamble was then passed. 

The Hon, P. T. Eajan next moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried. 

Non-official Bills Inteoluced 

The House then gave leave to Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan to introduce his Bill to 
further amend the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, Mr. M. Devadassn a Bill 
to amend the Madras Village Courts Act, Mr. Subramania Bhatt a Bill to provide 
for the appointment of executive officers to the Hindu Maths, and BIr. Basheer 
Ahmad Sayeed the Madras Muslim Wakf Bill, 

The Council then adjourned Sim die. 


The Bombay Legislative Conncil 

MONSOON SE88ION--POONA—I3th\to Blst AVGUST 19 B4, 

The Monsoon Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the ISth. August 1934 with Sir A, if. K, Dehlavi in the chair. 

After question time Sir Shah Natvasi Bhutto, Minister, Local Self-Government, 
withdrew the bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

Bombay Oouet of Waeds Amend. Bill 

The Eevenue Member introduced a bill to amend the Bombay Court of Wards 
Act with a view to giving the court of wards power to issue certificates to civil 
courts requiring the release of the property of Government to such extent and 
period as was necessary in the interests of estate to meet the emergency of entire 
funds attached in the execution of a civil decree. The Bill was passed. 

Municipal & Local Boaeds Act Amend. Bill 

14tb. AUGUST The bill introduced by the Minister of Local SelfGovermnent 
to further amend the Bombay District, Municipal, Local Boards and Buroughs Act 
was passed into law. 

Teade Disputes Conciliation Bill 

The Borne Member introduced a bill to make farther provision for settlement of 
trade disputes by conciliation. The bill aims to establish a regular system of con- 
ciliation of disputes between millhands and employers with the object of preventing 
and reducing strikes in future by appointing a labour office to safeguard the interests 
of labour with a commissioner of labour as the chief conciliator with power to 
appoint suitable special assistant concUiatots. It will be the duty of the conciliator 
to give notice to parties to a dispute to appoint delegates and report the result 
to the Government. 

20 
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Mr. E. E. Bahhale !a a lengthy speech opposed the bill Iq principle on the cons- 
titution of the eoBciliatorj machinery. 

The House adjourned at this stage. 

ISih. AUGUST After t-wo days' discussion, the Bill to make further provisions 
for the settlement of trades disputes by conciliation was read for the first time in 
the GounciL All non-ofiicial amendments were lost. 

The Bomb Member^ replying to the criticisms to the amendments, pointed out that 
the Bill aimed at excluding extremists and communists from delegation of workers. 
The Bill would further foster the true spirit of trade unionism among textile workers. 
Eeferring to the amendment to limit the life of the Bill to three years the Home 
Member said that the Bill would not produce any immediate good effects and further 
provision could be made later by amending the Bills, 

Local Boaeds Act Amend. Bill 

The House adjourned till the next day after passing the Bills relating to amend- 
ments to the Local Boards Act, 

Peevenxion of Gamelito Bill 

AUGUST Non-oUcial Bills came up for consideration in the Council 

to-day. 

Mr. L, i?. Qolchale^s Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 
fell through, at the second reading, when his motion to refer back the Bill to the 
Select Committee was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Gokhale held that the report of the Select Committee went beyond the scope 
of the Bill as accepted by the House during the first reading by legalising gambling 
by persons who bought admission tickets to the race course. 

Bombay Devadasi 

Mr. E* D. Bole'S Devadasi Bill was read for the second and third times and 
passed into law. 

Bepiying to Mr. Syed Munnawar^ Bewan Bahadur S, T Kamhli^ Minister for 
Education, stated that the Government were aware that in some provinces, Stato-aid 
Industries Act was in operation, but the Government of Bombay did not intend 
introducing a similar legislation in the near future The Government, the Minister 
added, were, however, considering a scheme of giving loan with a view to fostering 
small industries. 

Peevention of Adolteeation Bill 

IStls. AUGUST :~The first reading of the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Adulteration Act of 1925, was moved by Mr. A. N. Surre in the Council to-day. 

On a statement by Sir Shah ^ Nawaz Khan Bhutto^ Minister for Local-Self- 
Government, that he proposed to introduce a compreheosivo amending Bill during 
the next session, Mr. Burve withdrew his Bill. 

Money-Lending Eegulation Bill 

Mr. Syed Munnawar'^s BUI to regulate the money-lending business was read for 
the first time and it was decided to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion within three months. 

Law of Adoption Amend. Bill 

20tK AUGUST:— The Council devoted the whole day in the discussion of Mr. 

B* Desai's bill to amend the law of adoption in the presidency^ in view of the 
decision of the Privy Council which upset a long established practice sanctioned by 
ipe law and usage. The bill seeks^ to restore the position obtaining before the 
Pnvy Council decision, i. e. that no Hindu widow who has not an estate vested in 
her and whose husband was not separated at the time of his death, shall be deemed 
competent to adopt a son without his authority or consent of coparceners. 

’’ ' Tbade Dispute CoMiLiATiON Bill 

AUGUST :-^The -^eeoud reading itf t^e Trades Dispute Conciliation Bill 
-was .not passed even '■ to-day. . Minor amendments were made in certain clauses of 
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the Biii but the Home Member pointed out that the Go 76 rameot would oppone ^ Mr. 
Bakhale^ if he moved amendmeats contrary to the principle of the' Bill* Accordingly 
most of Mr* Bakhale’s amendments were lost. 

Betreachment in the expenditure on the household of the Governor of Bombay, 
formed the subject of a question by Eao Sakeh P, D, Kulkami to-day* 

Beplying, Khan Bahadur B.D. Cooper, Revenue and Finance Minister, stated that 
retrenchment in the Governor's household expenditure was executed to the extent 
..oiBs*.,.,:. 1,49, 000*. 

23rd* AUGUST The second reading of the Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill 
was not passsd even to-day, though several amendments moved by Mr. Bahhale 
were lost, 

Mr. Bakhle refused to move an amendment, to the clause in the Bill which 
awards 2 years^ imprisonment and line of Bs. 5000 for molesting, inciting or intimi- 
dating persons from conciliation proceedings* The Presideiit thereupon requested 
the House to consider the question and inform the Home Member of their views 
on Monday next. 

27tls. AUGUST :-“The Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill passed the second reading 
with minor amendments in the Council today, but when the Home Member moved 
the third reading, Mr. BaJchle raised a strong protest. 

In Mr. Bakhle's opinion conciliation proceedings under this Act would be 
ineffective owing to its permissive character and workers would always choose 
conciliation proceedings under the Trades Dispute Act instead of this Act. 

The Bill was then read for the third time and passed into Jaw, only eight voting 
against it. 

The Home Member announced that the Government would agree to the term 
of imprisonment of six months instead of 2 years and no fine instead of Bs, 2,000, 
as provided in the Bill. 

Bombay Opium Bill 

28th. AUGUST In the Council to-day, Government were able to get only the 
Opium Bill passed. 

Peevention of Gambling Bill 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gamling Act, 1887, met 
with much opposition. It was only on the Presidenfs ruling regarding applying 
closure, that the first reading of the Bill was passed by 45 votes to 13. Sind 
members voted with the Government. 

29ih. AUGUST i—The Council passed to-day the Bill to further amend the 
Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887, without a division. 

Most of the demands for supplementary grants were passed without much 
opposition but the demand for loans to small industries, moved by Hon. Mr, Cooper 
raised considerable discussion, most members favouring reduction of interest rate to 
3 to 4 and a half per cent from three and one third per cent. 

Mr* Cooper did not accept the proposal and the grant was made. 

SUPPLEMBNrrAEY DXSMANUS ■ ' 

31st. AUGUST Supplementary demands were made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, by the Home Member, to-day, for the establishment charges in connection with 
the opening of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates^ Courts to try municipal oases 
In the Bombay City, as an experimental measure. 

The Council then adjourned. 



Tbe U. P. Legislative Conncil 


WINTEB BB88I0N^LU0KN0W--29th. OCTOBER to l7tk DECEMBER 1934 

Ihe Winter Session of the Fnited Provinces Legislative Conncil commenced at 
Lucknow on the 29l:h. October 1934 with Sir Sitaram in the chair. Both official 
and non-official attendance was good. 

U. P. Village Panchayat Amend. Bill 

The Council passed without discussion the biii to amend the United Provinces 
Village Fanchayat Act, 1920, aiming at transference of general sanitation of villages 
from District Magistrates to the District Boards. 

Bundelkeand Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

In the absence of the Finance Member, the Home Member, Mr, Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad introduced the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
Blr. (7. F, Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, opposed consideration of the Bill 
during the present session. The Bill was postponed. The Council then adjourned 
until October 31, 

U. P. UsDBious Loans Amend. Bill 

3 1st OCTOBER The Council devoted the whole day to discussion of the 
Usurious Loans (United Provinces) Amendment Bill and a dozen of twenty amend- 
ments given notice of thereto. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
emphasised that the object of the Bill was to suppress usury and penalise creditors 
for charging usurious rates of interest and thus give a certain amount of relief to 
the debtors. Strictly speaking, the impression that the Bill was in some way or 
other a measure to provide relief especially to the agricultural debtoT was erroneous. 
The main non-official criticism against the Bill was that it sought to amend p Act 
passed; by the Central Legislature and aimed at remedying a state of affairs not 
peculiar only to this province. It was pointed out that piece-meal legislation in 
individual provinces for suppression of usury would not meet the end in view, the 
proper course being to see the Usurious Loans Act amended by the Central Legisla- 
ture which was responsible for it. 

1st, NOVEMBER :-^Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin moved an amendment to-day 
seeking incorporation of the Buie of Damdupat ( which lays down that interest 
should, in no case, exceed the principal in usurious loans ) in the Usurious Loans 
Bill The amendnaent was defeated by 48 votes against 40. 

Just before division was challenged the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
wanted the House that the Government would not proceed with the Bill, If the 
amendment was carried. 

The Finance Member moved an amendment to Clause VI of the Bill to the effect 
that in case of secured loans, the Court shall deem interest excessive, if the rate ex- 
ceeded 12 per cent and if the period between rests (the end of specified periods, when 
interest has to be calculated and added to the principal) was less than six months, 
provided also that in the case of secured loans, the Court shall not deem interest 
excessive if; the rata had not exceeded seven per cent unless the period between rests 
,%aa sii:. months. • ■ ■ 

_ As notice of a series of amendments not included in the Order paper for the 
day, to the Finance Member^s amendment was given by some members, the Presi- 
dent adjourned the House earlier, in order to enable members to understand the 
amendments, properly and participate in the debate more intelligently next day. 

: r , t^The Oounei! spent the whole ‘day discussing amendments to 

, plause; VX of ffie iJshriems ':Lokhs Bili' ■ . 
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Tlie clause as drafted by the Select Committee embodies rates of interest -which 
should be regarded as usurious in respect of secured and unsecured loans and which 
vary with the amount lent. Official amendments are opposed to the provision of 
the varying rates of interest and any rate of interest for unsecured loans should not 
be left out of account. 

The main amendment on behalf of the Government by Mr. E, F. Mudie lays 
down that interest exceeding 12 per cent on immovable property should be regarded 
as usurious in the case of a first mortgage and provides for six monthly rests, 
It further provides that a court shall not deem interest excessive if the rate does 
not exceed 7 per cent annually. 

Just before the House rose for the day, a non-official amendment suggesting a 
via media between the official and the non-official points of view was moved, 

Srd, NOVEMBER Discussing the Usurious Bill to-day, the Council could not get 
through the second reading on account of a last minute hitch which occurred owing 
to doubts arising as to the applicability of the Bill to past transactions, in the 
absence of any specific provision therein. 

The House rejected Mr. Eadke Shiam Eastogi^s (representing the ^bankers and 
money-lenders) amendment to the efiect that the Act shall not apply to loans made 
before the commencement of this Act. 

After passing without discussion thQ Bundelhhand Land Alienation Ametidmeni 
Bill, the Council adjourned until November 15. 

IStlir NOVEMBER i—The Council passed to-day the Usurious Loans (United 
Provinces) Amendment Bill, after the official amendment, designed to dispel doubt 
given rise to by_ the ruling of a certain court regarding the applicability of the Bill 
to past transactions, had been incorporated. 

U. P. Ekoumbbeed Estates Bill 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt moved for consideration of the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Bill, the most contentious of all debt legisfcation 
Bills. The Bill is intended to assist the landowners whose assets, if relief is given, 
are sufficient to discharge indebtedness. The Bill applies only to larger landlords 
whose land revenue exceeds Es. 100. 

A measure of sharpness of the differences of opinion on the provisions of the 
Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee was furnished ^by the fact that no less 
than 148 amendments to it figured on the agenda paper. 

Mr. 0, T, Ckiniamani raised an important point of order inviting the Ohaifs 
ruling whether the Select Committee was competent to take as basis of discussion 
a Bill which had never been introduced in the Council and which had never been 
referred to it (although the subject matter was the same) and consider the Bill referr- 
ed to it and proceed with amendments to it. 

Sir Sitaram, President, wanted to know from the Finance Member whether 
the amended draft was merely an amended draft or was based on certain new prin- 
ciples which were not before the House when the original Bill was introduced. 

The President observed: ^'This is clearly a very interesting point and I think a 
point which does not seem to have occurred, at least in the history of this Council. 
In Mayne's ‘Parliamentary Practice^, there is reference to certain cases in which 
numerous motions have been made by the Select Committee. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons advised the Government to bring up a new Bill because it was 
an absolutely different Bill from the one introduced in Parliament. The Chair is 
not in a position to give that advice to the Government as regards this Bill, simply 
for the reason that this matter has been hanging for a long time and perhaps it 
would be advisable to grapple with the problem once for all. I must, however, say 
that it is against all parliamentary practice to introduce another Bill in the Select 
Committeej a Bill different from the one. that was introduced in the House. It 
would be creating a bad precedent if a new draft Bill, based on new principles, 
were to be put before the Select Committee after it had been seen by the House.” 

Mr. Mohanlal Sah (representing Bankers) moved for recirculation of the Bill to 
elicit further public opinion as the Bill was of a highly complicated nature and the 
problem it sought to solve of far-reaching importance. The House rose for the day 
at this stage. • , - • , , • . , 
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IStk HOVEMEER The Council, after devoting the whole of the forenoon 
to-daj to the Finance MemheFs motion to take into consideration the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, entered on the second reading stage of the Bill, having thrown out Mr, 
Mohmlai Sah's (bankers^ representative) amendment to the effect that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting opinion. The House disposed of eleven minor amendments 
In the course of the second reading before it adjourned until November 19. 

ISlh, NOVEMBER The first division in connection with the consideration of 
the Encumbered Estates Bill took place in the Council to-day when the alliance 
between the Government and those advocating the interests of the creditors was 
found ineffective against the combined strength of others championing the cause of 
the debtors and an amendment by Babu Madhey Shy am Eastogi, which secured the 
Finance Member’s support, failed to find favour with the House. The House^ voted 
for the retention of the original clause permitting 'any person actually managing’ a 
landlord’s property to apply on his behalf, by 45 against 3^ votes and the amend- 
ment for the deletion of those words fell through. Slow but steady progress was 
being made with the bill and 38 out of 148 amendments had been disposed of when 
the Council adjourned at 5 p.m. V ' ^ 

Great amusement was caused when during the division Minister Sir Mahomed 
Yusuf, the Education and Finance Secretaries, the director of publicity, the deputy 
legal remembrancer and certain other officials walked into the wrong lobby and 
soon ran across the House into the noes lobby when they realised their mistake^ in 
time. This was apparently due to confusion in their minds as regards the motion 
on which they were casting their votes. 

20£lj. NOVEMBER ‘With a compromise in sight between the Government and 
the Zemindars on the latter’s amendment to the Encumbered Estates Bill as the 
result of the Finance Member’s assurance that the principle of the amendment 
would be embodied in a separate clause, a division was challenged by the Opposition 
in the Council to-day, the Government sufiering a reverse by a very narrow margin. 

The amendment laid down that the heirs of a deceased debtor, who were not 
members of a joint family, should give all particulars of the property inherited by 
them when seeking relief under this Act. The amendment was carried by 39 votes 
against 38. The Government suecessfully resisted other non-official amendments. 

The House before it adjourned until November 26 finished all amendments to 
Clause 4 to 11 of the Bill, including a non-official amendment exempting debts due 
to Co-operative Societies, from the operation of Clause XI of the Bill. 

26tli, NOVEMBER ;-'-Discussion on the clause relating to the principle of “Damdu- 
pat” which is one of the most important clauses in the Encumbered Estates Bill 
started in the Council when it reassembled this morning. 

The Buie lays down that interest shall in no case exceed the principal. 

An important amendment to this clause was moved by the Finance Member to 
the effect that amount of interest held on the due date of application shall not 
exceed the total amount due on December 31. 1916. 

About a dozen non-official amendments widely differing from the Finance Member’s 
amendment, appeared on the agenda paper including one by Thalmr Balwant Singh 
relating to scheduled rates of Hiterc?Bt for secured and unseeured loans ranging from 
the amount borrowed and another by Mr. Eadheysiam Eastogi (representing bankers) 
making the percent of reduction dependent on the rate of interest charged. 

Moving his amendment the Finance Me^nher said that the Government could not 
agree to any proposal which would have the effect of reducing the principal and any 
charge to tfiat would have the effect of taking past payments of interest into calcu- 
totto',pf,®I?amdupat.” , ■ - 

270i. NOVEMBER The Council was still discussing amendments to Clause 12 
of the Encumbered Estates Bill, embodying the principle of *'Bamdupat” when it 

resfe tjhc, daji < ^ ■ 

. Mr. E.F Mudic, nominated member,- desired to do away with the basic date 
for calculation of interest proposed in the Finance Member’s amendment and 
supported merely laying down that interest held due on the date of application shall 
not exceed^ that portion of the principal, which might still be due on that date 
(pi application), Mr, Mudie’s ameadmeni was strongly opposed by representatives of 
Zamindars on the ground that few debtors would get adequate relief. 
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281:1b. NOVEMBER : — Thahur Balwant Singh Qaklofs amendment, to the Bam- 
dupafc Clause, the most vital one ia the Encumbered Estates Bill, was negatived by 
54 votes to 51j the bankers’ representatives siding with the Government in throwing 
out the motion. The amendment proposed scheduled rates of interest for secured 
and unsecured loans, varying with the amount borrowed. 

Feverish activity on the part of official and non-official whips was discernible, 
for canvassing support for the respective sides. When a division was challenged 
by the Opposition, the Government made it clear that the adoption of Mr, Qahlofs 
amendment would mean the rejection of the Bill, as in that case it would not be 
possible for them to proceed farther with the Bill. 

After a series of other non-official amendments had been rejected, the Finance 
Memherh amendment as amended by that of Mr. Mudie was carried without division. 

The clause as finally amended reads thus:— ‘^The amount of interest held to be 
due on the date of application shall not exceed that portion of the principal as may 
still be found due on the date of application and a special judge shall treat as 
principal any accumulated interest which had been converted :into principal before 
December 31, 1916.” 

29th, NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day as a result 
of a technical difficulty which was discovered when discussion by a non-official 
amendment to Clause 12 on the Encumbered Estates Bill, proposing application of 
the Agriculturists Belief application to debts contracted after 1930, when the slum 
set in, was proceeding. 

The President Sir Sitaram pointed the anomally arising out of the application of 
two sets of rates contained in the tTsurious Loans Act and the Agriculturists Belief 
Bill, which were mutually contradictory and which would be made applicable if the 
amendment was carried. The difficulty was surmounted by the Government making 
a compromise with the mover, by expecting a debtor to take advantage of both the 
Agriculturists Belief Bill and the Encumbered Estates Bill, 

The House was still discussing the amendment to the same clause, when the 
House rose for the day. 

30th. NOVEMBER :—Th 0 Council made further progress to-day with amendments 
to Clause 12-G to the classification of debts according to their priority, 

Zamindar members succeeded in getting the sub-clause laying down that public 
debts due to the Government should havb priority over other classes of debt deleted. 

A non-official amendment proposing thatjphilanthropic debts, bearing no interest, 
should have priority over other loans, in the same class* bearing interest, was 
rejected without a division. 

Towards the close of the day, a division occurred on another non-official amend- 
ment, which aimed at enabling a debtor to back out of the whole transaction even 
after a decree had been passed against him. The amendment was negatived by 14 
votes to 28. 

1st. DECEMBER “The Council was confronted .with an unprecedented situation 
this morning when the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt moved for deletion of 
Clause 29 (d) of the Encumbered Estates Bill, regarding the time limit for applica- 
tion for squashing proceedings under this Bill before a Collector, at the instance of 
a similar amendment carried yesterday, 

A Zemindar member opposed deletion, whereupon Mr. E. F. Mudie (nominated 
official) rose to a point of order contending that as it was a consequential amend- 
ment, it could not be opposed. 

This contention was upheld by the President who put the amendment to vote 
and declared it carried, whereupon the Zemindar member challenged a division. 

The Finance and Rome Members pointed out that if the House voted against 
the amendment, it would be going against the decision reached yesterday. They 
requested the President to afford them an opportunity to explain their case to the 
House. _ ‘ 

Opposition was taken to any discussion being allowed faffeer the ringing of the 
division bell The President, at this stage, adjourned the House for lunch. 

When the House reassembled after lunch, the Government withdrew their request 
for further discussion. On the motion being allowed the House agreed to the 
deletion of the Clause without division. 


cotFNciL [mckno^ 

Unusually rapid progress . was made with the Bill— the House disposing of 23 
affiendment.8 in ' to^ aitting, which revived hopes, of the /third' stage: heiog;'^ ^ 
early next week. There was a tame division ' on ' a non-offieial amendment regar- 
ding the sale of landed properties by the Oolleetor in ^liquidation of a debt, which 
was negatived by 39 votes to 12. The House then adjourned till the 3rd» 

3rd. DECEMBER s-“ After discussion lasting 11 day 8, the': Council 'passed 
afternoon the second reading of the Encumbered 'Estates. Bill, dispo'sing of : :iio^' 
than 25 amendments at to-day^s sitting. 

The Finance Member, Sir Ed^mrd Blunt announced that the Government did 
not propose to embark on the final stages of the Bill before carefully scnitinislog it 
as amended in the course of an intermediary stage in order to see what consequen- 
tial amendments had been rendered necessary and with a view to obviating the 
possibility of its being returned for reconsideration due to such errors as might have 
crept into it through oversight or inadvertence. 

A couple of divisions occurred to-day, both resulting in favour of the Government, 

Tempoeary Eegulations of Execution Bill 

4th. DECEMBER 'The third measure in the scheme of Government legislation 
for relief of indebtedness came up for second reading before the Council to-day, The 
Bill makes a temporary provision for regulation of execution of civil court decrees 
for debts of small agriculturists passed before the commencement of this Act and 
seeks to benefit cultivators including petty landlords paying less than Es. 10. The 
motion for second reading evoked a somewhat animated debate in the course of 
which the Bill was characterised by Mr. Gavin Jones as a crude legislation and a 
mere eyewash. There were no less than three divisions in the course of the day in 
the first of which the Government sustained a thumping defeat for which they had 
to thank themselves. The division was over the amendment moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fasihuddin seeking to remove restrictions contained in clause 4 that the 
Act shall not apply to any decree passed with respect to a loan taken after Dec. 
31, 1931. Having opposed the amendment the Government failed to challenge a 
division when the amendment was put to the House and declared carried by the 
President. 

The Governor’s Farewell Speech 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey^ Governor of the United Provinces, then reviewed the 
course of events in the province during his tenure of office, in his farewell address 
to the members of the OounciL 

Alluding to the question of finances, he^ thought the mischief of the Meston 
Award lay less in the inadequacy of its provisions than in its pyschological effect, 
as the prospect of remission of contributions created expectations, which induced 
lack of caution in making recurring commitments. The Province recognized this 
somewhat late and upto 1926-27 there was a cumulative series of deficits. They 
were even more hard hit by the slump in 1930. They ought to be able on the 
present figures to look forward in the current year to only a small deficit in 
their revenue account. His Excellency added : “Believe me, it is a dispiriting task 
to carry on the administration for a year with the dead hand of parsimony. Chance 
of recovery in land revenue receipts from substantial revival of prices still seems to 
be far off Unless, therefore, we can secure vigour for our attenuated foody by 
transfusion of new blood from those sources to which the White Paper refers— 
imposition of excises of division of income-'tax— Ministers in the new constitution 
will, I fear, be in a worse position ithan their predecessors of 1919’’. 

Eeferring to the effect of the slump on the rent revenue question, His Excellency 
reminded members of the very genuine difficulties of tenants and their effect on their 
'relations with landlords. He asked them.- to visualize the danger of a conflagration 
from combinations of those difficulties and the use made "thereof for political mo- 
tives. If abywhere there had been difficulty-' in collecting rents he said it had 'been 
due less to recalcitrance than genuine economic difficuTties, The Govern men t had 
spent much. effect, in, endeavouring to find soma systematised and self-adjusting 
■method ior meeting changes In. prices. Adjustment of rent to changes In prices 
could in future be effected only by a tribunal or land commission. 

' ' As, regards the debt- legislation now 'befora. the Council, His Excellency pointed ' 
out that difficult had been'Ithree-fold. ':iFlrsi* they 'were dealing with debts' oT a " 
.special nature/'In many other countries- the,/ '/State had undertaken legislation under 
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eeoaomic compiilmoii, bul here there was bo parallel compulsioB of aa economic 
nature. Depression greatly reduced assets and added heavily to the burdens of the 
agricultural debtor but the fact remained ’that a large mass of debt was incurred 
long before the depression. Measures of relief could not be adeqixately determined 
on a pirori grounds on universal formula. They had to be checked by reference to 
actual details of debt and these did not exist in public documents. Thirdly, the 
process of legislation involved bringing into the discussion persons whose private 
Interests were immediately affected. 

Beferring to the very serious lag in the development of the rural population , 
His Excellency pointed out that the development of the Province had been unequal, 
which was largely attributable to the reaction to political cooditions. Disclaiming 
any desire to pit rural interests against urban ones, Sir Malcolm Hailey emphasised 
that the Province cannot make effective progress until conditions of life had been 
improved in the rural areas. He was convinced that opportunities in the new 
coostitiitioii would not only be largely wasted but might actually become a danger 
if some of the present rural conditions remained unamended. 

Aiiuding to the coming change in the Indian Oonstltution, His Excellency said 
that much of public attention had been concentrated on the broadening of the 
franchise and increase in the powers of the legislature. Two facts, he hoped, 
would be appreciated in this connection. The first was that the legislature could 
never be successful unless the various substantial interests in the Province were 
properly represented in it. Secondly, the legislature even under the fullest develo- 
ped form of responsible Government was ordy a means to an end—the creation of 
an administration, responsible to public opinion. But the adrmnistration must be 
strong and authoritative. It could be neither, if it was composed of shifting Minis- 
tries or hampered in details of administration by the legislature. 

Tjsmporaby Begulatioh of Execution bill 

Bih, DECEMBER The’'CounciI passed the second reading of Temporary Eeguktion 
of Execution Bill shortly after lunch time, but deferred consideration of its final 
stage until after the third reading of the Encumbered Estates Bill, as the Govern- 
ment wanted time to make verbal and consequential amendments to the Bill. 

U. P. Eegulation of Sales Bill 

The House then took up for consideration ou the Finance Member's motion 
yet another debt legislation bill, namely, the U. P. Eegulation of Sales Bill. 

The Bill seeks to ensure that the creditor, if he enforces the execution of a decree 
by sale of land doling the period of low prices, shall not get more land in satisfao 
tion of his loan than he could have expected to get if there had been no slump in 
prices. The Bill was intended to be only a temporary measure and would remain in 
force only so long as the slump lasts. 

Protagonists of banking and money-lending interests opposed the motion for 
consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was absolutely superfious in view of 
the fact that the Encumbered Estates Bill had already made enongh concessions to 
the indebted Zemindars. 

The House adopted the Finance Member’s motion and then proceeded to consider 
the Bin, clause by clause, after which it adjourned till the 7th. 

7tli. DECEMBER When the Council resumed further consideration of the 
Regulation of Sales Bill there wm an animated and full' dress debate on clause -30, 
under ^which the local Goverament sought to obtain a blank cheque m regards the 
extension of the duration of the provisions, of this Act at iheir sweet" will and 
pleasure. Mr. Gaf)m Jones moved a very reasonable and modest amendment limit- 
ing the period of such extension to six months, "The ■■order paper contained tw^o 
other amendmcids by Mr. Madhey Bhicm Basiogi and Sir Mdward' Blunt g Finance 
Member, for the ddetioa of this clauso altogether, At.au eaily stage of the . debate 
the House received an Indication that, the Government amendment was not going 
lo be moved. ■ ; ’ ■ ■ 

The leader of the Opposition, Mr. CMniamani, thereupon moved another amend- 
ment, that In case the Act was sought To. - be extended beyond six months, the 
local Government should obtain the consent' .of the ieglBkture. Mr. Chlntarnmnl 
pointed out that If the clause remained-, . as -it was, 'executive Ie|i8latiou' would be' 
iubslituted for legislation by the - co.uncih; and he urged that Ihis.hindency,' which 
21 , ' '■ ' ^ ’ " 
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was hmhly objectionable, must be checked. He most properly castkalecl the 
Government for their change of mind and their refusal to move the amendment of 

which they had given due notice. , ,, , a- , a i 4 . 

Two zemindar members, viz. IhaJcur Muneslmar Stngh and Nawahmda L%aqa% 
Alt Khan, while opposing the amendments too, rather took optimistic view of pro* 
vincial autonomy under the coming constitutional changes and pictured the utter 
impossibilty of responsible Ministers going against the wishes of the House In the 
matter of extending the Act. 

Mr. Gamn JoneSj replying to the debate, expressed his most complete agreement 
with Mr. Chintamooi that they could not depend upon the Government's diBcretioo 
in view of the exhibition which the Government had given of their vacillating and 
wobbling attitude during the progress of this legislation. He opined that the 
Government thoroughly deserved Mr. Chintaraani's castigation and charged the 
Government with not knowing their mind* 

There were interesting passages-at- terms between Mr. Gavin Jones and Sir 
Edward Blunt when the latter, in winding up, indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
that the Government were guilty of concessions and compromises in eonnection with 
this legislation and strongly denied that there was any vacillation and wobbling on 
the side of the Government. 

Both the amendments having been rejected, the second reading of the Bill was 
concluded without any further Incident. 

Encumbered Estates Bii^l 

After disposing of verbal and consequential amendments to the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, the House took up its third reading on the Finance Member^s motion. 
The debate on the third reading was proceeding when the Council was adjourned. 

SlK DECEMBER s— -While the common note running through the speeches of 
representatives of commercial and money-lending interests, who were at one in oppo- 
sing the passage of the Bill, was that the measure was highly inimical to the inter- 
ests of the creditors, one of them even suggesting that the Government had been 
actuated by political rather than economic considerations in introducing this 
legislation, the general feeling among the Zemindar members was that it would not 
afford adequate relief to the indebted people. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt categorically denied the suggestion 
that the Bill was based on political considerations, asserting that it was not meant for 
the benefit of the indebted classes but of the indebted masses. 

The House passed the third reading and then adjourned. 

IJ. P. Eegulation of Bales Bill 

lOtB. DECEMBER The Council this afternoon passed the third reading of the 
Temporary Eegulation of Execution and Begulation of Sales Bills with one dissentieot 
voice. In the course of the debate on the first Bill it was alleged by a Zemindar 
member that the hostile attitude of Mr. (7. Y, Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, 
towards the debt legislation measures was determined by influence which representa- 
tives of money-lenders brought to bear on him. 

This accusation evoked a categorical disclaimer from Mr. Okintamani who 
declared that on every occasion he went into the lobby in accordance with the 
dictates uf his conscience and not any outside influence. Zemindar members reiterated 
the opinion that the measures would not effectively help millions of indebted agricul- 
turists in lightening their burden of debt. On the other hand* the spokesman of 
■ the money-lenders Ml that Government, did injustice to creditors in their zeal to 
help big landlords out of their present financial difficulties. 

■ ’ Eunwaf' Jag dish Pmsad defending the Govern men t gave lilusiratlons to demon- 
. strate how the Bill would touch over. 85 per cent of agricultural population eon« 
‘sietiog exclusively of small tenants, , He, 'enumerated the 'measures taken by the 
Government since the slump set in to help the poor tenants. 

, : ; IT. P. Aguicultubists^, Belief Bill , 

, llih. DECEMBER !— The Council -•this .afternoon finished reconsideratioii of the 
IJnited Provinces Agriculturists Belief" Bill -in the light of the recommendations of 
Excellency the Governor^mearly^'allVof- which were accepted by the Houser-' 
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It might be recalied fliat the Bili was passed by the Connell on December 19, 
1933, but was returned by His Excellency in April last for reconsideration. 

The motion of Mr, Gavin Jones (represen tirsg the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce) for deletion of Clause 30 of the Bill providing for reduced rates of 
interest during the slump period on undecreed’ loans taken before the . slump 
commenced was productive of a full dress debate, in the course of which, angry 
denunciations of the Government for their alleged ‘paternaP care for zemindars 
were made by protagonists of the Banking and commercial interests, which evoked 
equally indignant denials from the Government spokesmen that they were not 
biassed m favour of zemindars or any other particular section of the House. 

Natoahmda Liaqat Ali Khan, Deputy President, speaking on behalf of the 
zemindars, declared that they never tried to exert unwholesome influence oo the 
Government nor' did they carry oa secret negotiations with them for getting undue 
.coaceasions., ■ 

SUPPLEMENTAEY GRANTS 

I2tli. DECEMBER r—Siipplementary grants aggregating to about nine lakhs of 
rupees were voted by the Council to-day, 

Mr, a. F. Ghintarmni, Leader of the Opposition, through a cut raotioo, raised 
an interesting debate on the appointment of the Reforms Officer, Mr. C. W- 
Gwynne, formerly Joint Secretary, Home Department, Government of India 
(and the establishment of his office). Mr. Ohintamani’s main criticism was that 
the appointment was too premature, as on the last occasion when constitutional 
Reforms were introduced it was after the passage of the Government of India 
Act of 19X9 in Parliament that a Reforms Officer was appointed in the Province. 
He also wanted to know why a capable Indian junior officer was not appointed as 
in that case the necessity of paying overseas allowance would have been 
obviated. 

The Finance Blember, Sir JUrkvard Blunt, pointed out that the choice had fallen 
on Mr. G Wynne, because of his experience of Reforms work in connection with 
the Provincial Franchise Committee. Another reason was that a suitable junior 
Indian Officer was not available, 

U. P. National Parks Bill 

The House, on the motion of the Home Member, Ktinwar Jagdiak Prasad 
referred to the Select Committee the XJ, P. National Parks Bill which aimed at the 
establishment of sanctuaries for propagation and preservation of wild life* 

Non-offioial Bills and Resolutions 

IStls. DECEMBER :—Non-offic!aI bills and resolutions relating to local bodies 
loomed large on the agenda of the Council to-day. The House passed three Bills, 
one amending the District Boards Act^ 1922, providing for finance committees being 
set up for forming budgets and another amending the Municipalities Act, 1916 
providing for election of committees by District Municipal Boards by means of the 
single transferable vote, with a view to securing adequate representation of 
minorities. 

Another non-official resolution sought to empower the District Boards to levy 
tax on motor and other vehicles plying for hire on Boards^ roads. 

Sir Mahonied Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, said that the Govern- 
ment preferred a provincial tax in order to meet the’ needs of District Boards and 
compensate municipalities which would be deprived -of powers of such taxation and 
save the motor Industry from ruin. If all 'District Boards were given this power 
of taxation, a single vehicle would be liable to be taxed by three or font Dis- 
trict Boards. 

The resolution was withdrawn on the , Ministers assurance that the District 
Boards would get libera! grants to Improve ' the condition of their roads. 

The Joint Committee Bbfort Debate 

Mil. DECEMBER On the motion of the Finance Member, ■ Sir Pdtmrd Blunt, 
the OouacII this moroing took -up for eooskleration the Joint 'Parliamentary.; 
Committee Report. Two out of the- six members who participated loathe debate ■ 
accorded general support 'to the ..recommendations of the Committee, .while the 'rest, 
criticised, the Report. . . . ■ ' . 
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Crlticism was directed in the main against the Governor’s spceial powers and 
safeguards, While one of the supporters of the eoiistitnticiia! ^seiiime yigorouBiy 
defended the safegnards, there was practical unanimity of opiriicui among otiMjr 
speakers that the "Governor’s powers, with reference to the Sciences rccriH ted by 
liiG Secretary of Biaie, would 'niake them entirely independent of the Ministers and 
might thus abstract the smooth worldag of the departments eonecriieiL * 7 

The absence of any reference to Dominion Status as the ultimate goal of lodm s 
poliuca! aspirations was greatly deplored. One speaker asserted that the Congress 
policy of non-co-operation and civil disobedience was one of the factors wMcli stood 
ill the way of India getting more liberal Beforms, 

Bai Bahadur Vikramfitsinghs Leader of the Gonsti tut Iona! Ihxtiy, ^ who initiated 
the disciisvsioo, thought that the Congress had not acted rightly Ja re|ecting^the 
Et-port and asked the members of the House not to aecept dts lead in the nirdler. 
He did not agree with those who said that the J. P. 0. rcecjmmcndatiooB did not 
mark any advance on the present position. He felt that Parliament could still 
materially improve the Report and remove its objectionable ..featurcB, Having regard 
to the present conditions, he did not object to having an Upper House nor did ho 
hod any serious objection to indirect election to the Federal Legislature. He felt 
optimistic about Ind?a’s geuing full responsible Government within the next decade 
provided the eomirfg Reforms vvere properly worked. 

ThaJmr Bahvani Singh Gahloi declared that every page of the Report betrayed 
dialrust of Indians to manage their owe affi-iirs. Provincial Autonomy -in the form 
they wero_ going to get was more nominal than real as Ministers would not be 
armed wiih effective powers in relation to the services recruited by the Secretary of 
Stale, while the Governor would be invested with autocratic powers to dlscliargo 
his special responsibilities, 

ISth. DECEMBER The Council resumed consideration of the J. P. 0. Report 
when it reassembled this morning. The general trend of the speeches was much 
more condemnatory of the recommendations than those of yesterday. 

The Home Member, Ihinwar Jagadish Prasad, vigorously defended the authors 
of the Report, deprecating the use of strong and unbalanced language and appealing 
for restrained criticism. He did not agree with those who said that the provincial 
autonomy recommended by the Committee was but thinly veiled autocracy. Could 
extension of the franchise, and transfer of entire provincial administration in the 
hands of the Ministers responsible to Legislature wiping out the ofEelal block, he 
asked, be lightly dismissed ? He admitted that there were safeguards but every 
constitution had some safeguards, as without them no executive could work effec- 
iively. The Governor would make use of his special powers, not for Bheer pleasure 
but when compelled to do so. He hoped that occasions to safeguards would be 
rare. He concluded that the constitution embodied *in the J. P, (X Report might 
not be ideal but it was the only one in the field and it was worih working. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz liidayat Hussain (Delegate to the E. T. (X) declared that 
the Export was nothing bui a mere eyewash of the White Paper proposals differing 
only in respect of being more reactionary. He felt that until and unlens the EL'porfe 
was modified on the lines suggested in the Joint Memorandum of the. British Indian 
Delegation it would not be acceptable to any one iu the counfry. The) Report 
brushed aside authoritative declarations of the British politicians on behalf of His 
Majesty s Government as to India’s ultimate political goal, its most eouspicuous feature 
being the absence of any relerence to Domiolou ' Status for the country. Speaking 
as a repreBentativc of the Moslems, Hafisi Hidayat Hussain said that Moaiem opinion 
had been floated by vesting residuary powers in the Centre and not In the Provinces 
as unanimously demanded^ by them,. He thought that It was impoBsIble to summon 
a Constituent Assembly without the help of the. Government, for framing aa alter- 
native ^coastftution for the country but hC' welcomed the idea of the Cjoagrcis co- 
operating m working the new constltutlouX, ' 

Hawabzada Magat Ali Khan^ Deputy ' Presldeat, asserted that the ’constitution 
prpposea was autocracy in the garb of, democracy. .He agreed with Sir Mahomed 
jqbal s description mf a Proviiieiai Governor armed with ail sorts of autocratic power 

While'’ Ra|ai'r>’’’'Th 6 ' new^^ eonstitutiou' would' be much -mioro ■ expeii 8 ive'''thaE"'t^^^^^^^ 

presapfc'One, which meant that less amount ■ of money would be available for uatiou- 
buildflig departments. la conclusion, he- appealed to ' his countrymen to sink their 
’Petty ^iffereUces- aad“’Oombiu^ lor- •obtalhiog "SelLgov ernineol ' which ' was not 
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cooferred by any outside authority but which should come from 


feature of to-day’s debate on the J. P. 0. Beport was the 
wenenarit criticism to which BIr. 6h T. Chmiamanij Leader of the Oppositions and 
i Tjrst Bound Table 'Conference, subjected the recommendations of 
™ich he unreservedly condemned as reactionary and retrograde and 
as TOca wholly unacceptable to the people of this country. 

T ^ Sir Bamuel Hoare, Lord Linlithgow and other members of the 

0 . 1. 0. lor their enormous patience, industry and knowledge which they brought 
to pear on their task, Mr. Ohintamani referred to the Secretary of Statens admission, 
^f speech during the Pariiamentary debate, that he was painfully 
a’Rpire.mat few, if any, piiblicmen in -India -regarded- the Beport -as .satisfactory ■: and ■ 
asked if, m the face of the frank confession, was it possible to look at these recom- 
i equanimity ? He also aliuded to the numerous declarations made 

tnat the goal of the British policy in India was Dominion Status and deeply 
these words were nowhere mentioned either in the White Paper 
or the J. p. C. Beport. What was even more disconcerting w^as not a Bingle 

prorjosal made in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation 
^ accepted. In the course of the Parliamentary debate, no one, 
cxce|)r. the^ members of the Labour Party, had one thought to bestow on Indian 
opinum, bir bamuei Hoare and BIr, Baldwin being content with an attempt to recon- 
Clio the irreconcilables in their own party. In condemning the J« P. O. Beport, it 
was ms grateful duty to accord reception to the Minority Beport by the Labour 
MemberB embodying tbe^ noblest senfcimenls and concrete proposals which would 
have given very great satisfaction even to radical opinion in India. He concluded : 

i. take responsibility for speaking as a humble unit of the Indian population. I 
speak deliberately and unhesitatingly, I would much sooner do without this constl- 
tuuon inan accept it. I am quite content not to go on with the present unconsti- 
tutional constitution.’’ 

The Finance Blember, Sir Edtvard Blunt, winding up, congratulated the House 
on the high standard of the debate on the Beport and said that he did not want to 
aeai with the Beport in all its aspects but proposed to confine his observations only 
to lew salient features of it. The first question related to safeguards which had 
been universally condemned because their position had been generally misuBderstood. 
Ihe safeguards were based on Parliamentary Government, whose basic principle was 
vesting of epcuiive authority, in theory in the King and in practice in his Cabinet, 
on whose he acted on all or almost ail occasions. But as none of the four 

conaitions of Parliamentary Government, namely, the existence of real parties, 
existence of an intelligent and independent body of public opinion, rule by majority 
1^1 minorities to majority rule, were fulfilled in the case of India, 

riiil-lledged Parliamentary Government here was not possible. He was absolutely 
eonndeBt that the Services would play the game in future with Indian Ministers as 
they md m the past. Concluding, he said: *T know what India and Indians are 
capabie of. 1 know especii^ily that when all the tumult and shouting that we have 
had during the last three days has died down, you will work this constitution and 
I wish you Godspeed.’ 


The C. P. Legislative Conncil 

AUGUST SW8SI0N--^NAGPUE>^l6ik to 22nd. AUGUST 193d. 

Establishmjent of Land Moetoag® Banks 

The AEgEst Sessioo of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur oa the 16tE. August 1934, 

An interesting debate followed the Minister, Mr. Khaparde^s resolution reg^n-dfiig 
the establishment of land mortgage banks. Two banks are already in existence in 
Berar and it is now proposed to establish eight more banks. The capital h>r these 
banks is to foe raised from debentures to be issued by the co-operative banks to the 
extent of Rs. 50 kkhs. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khaparde said : ^‘The question of dealing \vith 
agricultural indebtedness has been prominently before the Government for some time 
past and measures adopted to protect the agriculturist have naturally resulted in 
makiog the money-lender more cautious and wary and it is considered necessary 
that money, at a comparatively cheap rate of interest with instalments f4pread over 
a fairly long number of years, should be made available to the agriculturist. It is 
contexBpIated that these banks should liquidate past debts aod ixnake such advances 
as may safely be made against security to be pledged by the cultivator to 
the bank^h 

Mr. Kaskiprasad Pandey characterised the Government’s proposal as halting and 
Dr. Panfab Bao Deshmuhhj ex-Minister, supported him, Seth Sheolal feared that 
these banks would meet the same fate as co-operative banks, which according to 
him, were being mismanaged and used by directors and others for personal ends, 
Ha warned the Government against committing an act which would lower their 
prestige and bring about economic chaos. Mr. E.A. Kmiithar opposed the amendnumt, 
though he agreed with the spirit of the amendment. There was no doubt the agriculturist 
stood in need of financial help all over the province, but they were embarking on 
an experimental scheme and members could take the present resolution as an index 
of the earnestness of the Government to help indebted cultivators. 

The Eo 7 i^ble Mr. Gordon^ Finance Member, stressed the need for caution.^ 

Mr. N. Banerji, Revenue Secretary, said that in matters of importance of 
this kind, it was essential that they should go slowly* More banks could foe estab- 
lished, only when experience showed that they should go slowly. More banks could 
get enough local talent to work them. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Khaparde said lhat Opposition members were 
asking that a dome to an edifice should be erected first and the foundation lafe. He 
proposed to build small but solid foundation first. (Here, here.) Referring to t.ho 
remarks of one member that the Minister was trying to help his own people, Mr. 
Rhaparde said : ‘‘All people to me are the same. The interests of the people arc at 
my heart. The Berar 2 \griculturist is just the same to me as the 0. F. Agriculturist, 

The House agreed to the motion without division# Mr. Pande'B amendment 
suggesting the constitution of banks in every Tesbil in the Province, being rejected 
by 36 votes to 26. 

0. P. Local Sblf-Govt, 2 m . Amend# Bill 

The Oouocil spent the whole afternoon in discussing official bills. 

The 0. P. Local Self-Government Second Amendment BUI, 1933 was passed into 
law, "aH -amendments being thrown out. • The Bill was introduced in the 
Council on- July 24, '1933 and empowered 'local bodies to frame bye-laws for regulat- 
ing dop and destroying- stray dogs. If also -aimed at prohibiting the unauthorised 
■ ‘taxes, such as^ Dharmadaya. ,The Bill emerged from the Select Committee stage 
without mal'erial 'Change and 'was passed Into law* 

The C. P., Cattle Diseases Bill 

• , The Central Provinces patfle Diseases^ Bill was also introduced In the Council on 
July, 24, 1933, with the object'' of ■'controlling the movements of cattle pmported into 
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this province from outside, to preveafc the outbreak of rinderpest and other cattle 
diseases, Seth Skeolal moved two amendments to the Bill but both were thrown 
out and the Bill was passed into Law . ■ 

CouBT OE Wabos Amend, Bill 

The Hon^ble Mr. B. Gordon then, presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Court of Wards Amendment Bill, 1933, making proyision for the exemption 
from attachment of estate funds in the hands of courts. This amendment was 
deemed necessary to enable Courts to meet essential commitments entered into with 
the explicit or implied sanction of the Government. This Bill, too, was passed into 
law. 

0. P. Money-lendebs Bill 

Discussion on the C, P. Money-lenders Bill, introduced in the Council on 
January 18, 1934, by Mr. Raghavendra EaOj Home Member, was postponed till the 
22od instant as urged by oon-oSScial members, in view of the contentious character 
of the Bill. 

0. P, Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon next moved the C. P. Tenancy Amendment Bill No, 
XX of 1934, which was in pursuance of the policy of the Government to establish 
some land mortgage banks for advancing long-term loans to the occupancy tenantSt 
if they were able to ofe occupancy holdings as security, Messrs, Kolhe, Mangal- 
murti, Khan Bahadur Byed Hifazat Ali, Iftikar AH and Parekh (Nagpur- Kamptee) 
opposed the immediate consideration of the Bill and urged its circulation for elicit- 
ing public opinion, 

Mr. K. P, Pande had some very hard things to say to those Councillors who opposed 
the measure. He could not understand why Councillors, who earlier in the day 
had urged the Government to establish land mortgage banks, were backing out now 
and were raising a cry against the Bill, which was more or less prompted by vested 
interests. The time had now come when the tenantry had to be given certain rights. 
He was amused to find that he, who had all along opposed the Government, was 
supporting it, while those who were consistently supporting the Government were 
now opposing it. He urged the House to adopt the Bill. 

Mr, Kedar, Opposition Leader, stated that Mr. Pande had opposed this very 
measure during the last session, as the Government wanted to throw it out, but 
now he was supporting it. 

The Hcm^ble Mr. Gordon said that the question of the rights of the tenantry 
had been under discussion during the last several years. The Government’s posi- 
tion was that it agreed to confer the right of mortgaging tenants’ holdings to the 
extent that land mortgage banks were concerned. With a view to allow representa- 
tives of Malgtizars to express opinion, he agreed to referring the Bill to the Select 
Committee and in the meanwhile to elicit public opinion thereon. 

The Bill will come up for the third reading during the January session. The 
House unanimously accepted the motion for reference to the Select Committee. 

Before adjourning, the House referred Mr. Gordon’s Irrigation Amendment Bill 
to the Select Committee. 

SALAEY' OE Habijan Kamdaes 

ITtli. AUGUST :-~In the Council to-day a resolution moved by Mr. Naih 
(Harijaii member) recommending to the Government that the salary of every village 
‘T-SIamadar Mahar” (Harijan) be fixed at Bs. 10 per mensem was thrown out by 8 
votes against 29. The division list showed that only two Hindus, three Muslims 
and one Farsi voted for the resolution, the remaining two votes being those of 
Harijans, One Harijan member was absent, while the fourth remained neutral 

The contention of Mr. Naik, the mover, was that these village officials had 
multifarious duties to perform and should be adequately compensated for their 
labours. It was stated on behalf of the Government that the proposal was not 
feasible in view of the financial stringency. The question had been carefully 
considered “by a Committee appointed’ in , 1922 and the rates then decided upon wera- 
still inforce. 
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Balaby op Patebs & Patwaeis 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Saphal (Akola) reeommendaiog tbafc the pajr 
of patels and patwaris in Berar should be so increased that no pate! or patwan 
should gel; less than Es. 120 per year. The mover's contention was that, thongh 
these petty officials constituted the most important part of the Governmental macm- 
neryj nearly 5,000 out of 6,000 were receiving less than Bs. 100 per year. An 
increase in their pay would keep them above temptation. 

Dr, Punjab Mao Deahmukh^ Mr. Tidahe and Mr. Eajurhar (all from Berar) 
supported the motion, which was opposed by the Governmeiit on the gtouml of 
financial stringency. The resolution ' was then put to vote atid lost by 17 votes 
against 39. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Mr. Kanither (Buldana) moved a resolution urging the appointment of an 
enquiry committee to investigate the problem of the present agricultural indebted" 
ness and suggest administrative and legislative measures to solve it. He said that 
the problem was a serious one and formed the subject of several resolutions and 
bills in the House. In order to do away with the necessity of these bills and 
resolutions he had brought in the present resolution. The question of reducing the 
existing laud revenue rates should also be examined by the committee. 

Mr, JT. P. Fande (Sihora) opposed the resolution as he considered it a waste 
of money to appoint a fresh committee in view of the fact that the report of the 
Boyal Commission on Agriculture and the Banking Enquiry Committees (both Cen- 
tral and Provincial) had already cost them heavily and the several recommendations 
made therein had not been adopted. Further, the problem had arisen owing to 
causes beyond their control. He felt that a five-year plan and not a committee of 
enquiry was needed to meet the situation. 

The Mr» M Gordon^ Bevenue Member, said that the Government was 

aware of the seriousness of the problem and was not sitting idle. They had intro- 
duced several measures, some of which had already been enacted into law with a 
view to relieve distress. He was confident that no other province in India was a 
whit ahead of them iu dealing with this question. There was no royal road to a 
solution of this problem and the Government was acting within its limitations. 
The causes of the depression were not only nation-wide but world-wide. The 
Government of India had already appointed a Marketing Officer and everything was 
being done which would lead to an economic recovery. It was difficult to see what 
practical advance they could make by the appointment of a committee especially 
when several committees had already examined these problems and their accumulated 
wisdom was lying unused. 

Mr. KanitkePs resolution met the same fate as the first two, holing thrown out 
by 11 votes against 87, 

Branch of Indian Territorial Force 

Mr» 0. F, Waterfall, Chief Secretary, who rose to reply to the next resolution 
of Mr. Thakur Umedsing (Akola District) urging the Govern rnent to open a branch 
of the Indian Territorial Force for this province said that the Government sympathiHed 
with the resolution and would examine the question and do whai it can to give 
effect to the resolution, but there were difficulties in the way, the financial difficulty 
being chief of such. 

, The resolution was carried, the Government not having opposed it. The Govern- 
ment promised to forward the discussion to the India Government. 

Discussion on the next resolution was proceeding when the House adjourned. 

C. P, Land Eetenue Amend. Bill 

. istk AUGUST :-“Several non-official Bills were referred to the Select Committeei 
m the Oounml to**day. 

Mr. K, F. Pundfi Lmd' Revenue Amendment Bill, which sought to repeal 
powers of arrest and, detention conferred on the' Government for recovery' of land 
revenue dues from defaulters, ■ was defeated 'by 29 "votes to 33. The Memme Member 
said that the 'Bill was based on sentiment, rather than reasoning and the ^ repeal of 
these powers would render the recovery * ol the Government dues very difficult. 
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Eao Saheh U, 8. PatiVs Village Panehayafe Fourth Amendment Bill 


, ;,waS':; .passed" 

into law, after emerging from the ""Select Gom mi ttee stage. 

The Bill was inteoded to remove certain deficits in the existing Act and also 
made provision for the Government' to assign a small percentage of the local cess 
realized by the district councils to village panchayats on the lines of the Madras 
and Bombay Village Panchayat Acts. ■ . 

0. P. Ijsdustkial Debtoks Bill 

When Bao Saheh B.* FT. Fulay^s Industrial Debtors Bill came up for discossion, 
the Hon’ble the Revenue Member repeated the assurance given by him in the Select 
Oommittee that the , Government would, undertake legislation on this subject and 
hoped to introduce a bill at the next January sitting of the Council. Accordingly 
the Bill was not proceeded with on the suggestion of the mover. 

0. P. House Rent Bill 

Mr. Fulay's motion on the Central Provinces House Rent Bill for reference 
to a Select Committee was defeated by 14 votes to 43. The Bill aimed at regulating 
the rents in industrial and urban areas of Jubbalpore, Nagpur and other places. 

On behalf of the Govern ment, Mr. C, lf\ TVaterfallg Chief Secretary, opposed 
the Bill as inopportune^ untimely and unnecessary. 

C. P. MuNioiPALiTtES 3rd. Amend. Bill 

Mr. Fulay^s C. P. Municipalities Third Amendment Bill, seeking to extend the 
life of municipalities from three to five years, evoked a storm of opposition from ail 
sections of the House. The Government did not oppose the Bill, but non-officials 
opposed it on the ground that the educative value of elections would be lost by 
extending the life of municipalities in the manner proposed. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the Bill would perpetuate the tyranny of 
office-bearers whom it was extremely difficult to unseat, as a three-fourths majority 
was needed for the purpose. 

Bao Bahadur K. 8, Nayudu, Minister, Local Self-Government said that the 
Government would remain neutral as they had an open mind on the subject and 
desired to know the sense of the House. 

Mr. Fulay said that under the new constitution, Provincial Councils would have 
a lease of five years and it was desirable that local bodies should have a similar 
term. It would also save much expenditure which bodies have to incur, on account 
of conducting elections once in every three years. 

The Bill was put to vote and lost without a division. 

€. P. Estates Peotection Bill 

Quite a flutter w^as caused in the afternoon, when several members opposed the 
very introduction of Mr. Thahur Manmohan SingJi’s (Bilaspur District) C. P, 
Estates Protection Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazai AH (Khandwa) pressed for a division on the issue 
of granting leave, which was eventually granted by 27 votes to 6. 

Mr. Hifazat AH subsequently made it clear that he had opposed the Bill under 
some misapprehension and that it was contrary to Parliamentary practice. 

The President remarked that it would be better to establish a convention that 
leave to introduce a Bill should not be refused, unless the Bill was of a very grave 
character. The House agreed to establish such a convention, 

Mr. Thakur llanmohan Singh then moved that the Bill be circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion thereon, but his motion was lost without a division. 

Five other non-official Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. The Council then adjourned. 

No-Confidenck Against Pbesident 

AUGUST : — A motion of Np-confidence against the President was moved 
to-day. iMr* Kedar, Opposition Leader, before moving his motion of ^'no-'confidence’’ , 
requested Mr. Rizwi to vacate the;,', chaitj as he wanted to bring the whole of the 
President’s conduct before the Hou^e.-'' He wanted’ to be lair to himself. 

President: 1 think the motion -.should 'be made firsts . ' 
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Mr Kedar then moved the “no-confidence^^ motion, and ■ reminding: the President 
of the analogy of the Burma Legislative- Council, requested; him. to .vacate the chaii^ 
Fresiieni: Is there any rule . under the Government of. India Act mat the 
President must vacate the chair ? , ^ : ■ , ■ , t 

Mt. Kedar: It is a matter of decency. It . is „ ,a, ... matter of "constitutiOMi 

importance. ■ , ,, , ' . !' . xt 

President : Once a President is,, in .. the chair,' he cannot : remain m the House 
■ except as President. 

The President further pointed out; ■'that" at the Oonferenee of Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of Connells, this matter was fully discussed. He deplored that 
the President of the Burma Legislative Council did not attend that ^ Conferimce nor 
did he care to go through the proceedings of that Conference. PreBident Rizwi was 
confident that if the President had gone through those proceedings his decision 
about vacating the chair would have been difierent. The Presidents’ Conference had 
decided that in such cases, the President ought to preside over the House and 
thereby defend himself. It was further decided at that Conference that the Presi- 
dent had a right to speak in the House, which was perhaps the only exception to 
the paradox that the President never speaks. The President, therefore, regretted 
that he could not grant Mr. Kedar’s request and vacate the chair, 

Mr. Kedar submitted that he did not want the President to leave the House but 
occupy a seat in the Council as a Member. The President slated that he cannot 
remain in the House except as President, Mr, Kedar then withdrew his request for 
vacating the chair and bowed to the President’s ruling. 

Mr. Kedar then moved the “no-eonfideneo” motion and alleged that the President 
had not been fulfilling those traditions which the occupant of his ofllce ought to do* 
He further alleged that the President had not been free from party consideration 
and that the President had dabbled in political matters, .such as wrecking and 
making of ministries. Mr. Kedar’s first accusation was that the President, after 
election, never forgot that he was a member of the Democratic Party, which elected 
him President. It was further alleged that he never forgot that fie ceased to be a 
Municipal member and secured nomination for his relatives^ to the Municipal Cora- 
mittee and also sought to infiuence the Minister for Local Self-Government for petty 
favours. The President had admitted in black and white that he took advantage of 
his position as President in influencing Ministers. 

Mr. Kedar thm quoted a letter dated 17th February 1932, from the President to 
the Hon’ble Minister, pleading on behalf of a certain candidate for appointment. 

Mr. Kedar further quoted from three other letters of the President to the then 
Minister in support of his contention. He further “stated that they had been watch- 
ing these undesirable activities patiently for the last three years, but they had mow 
gone too far. Proceeding Mr. Kedtar said that when his party (the People’s Party) 
constitxxted the largest opposition party, they were not given proper seating arrange- 
ments, neither were they given their proper seats when they were MinisterialistB. Mr, 
Kedar alleged that the President did so with a view to keep the party disunited and 
prevent them from taking solid action. Mr. Kedar also contended that, the President 
was looking through coloured glasses and was showing favours to the Democratic 
Party. ^ They could not, therefore, help putting an uncharitable interpretation on 
his various rulings, which were given in a spirit of pariisanship. 

Eai Bahadur Bahu Dwarkanath Singh opposed the resolution;, as the President 
enjoyed the confidence of members. Though the President belonged to a minority 
community, he had discharged his duties Impartially, 

Kkan Bahadur K F. Tarapore said that the act of Mr, Jaiswal, then Minister- 
in-charge of Loeal^ Self-Government, in making private letters of the President 
available to the public, was one of treachery. 

Mr* M,. y,;Bhafeef enquired whether the Khan Bahadur’s speech was a censure 
.motion against Bai Bahadur Taiswal.^ , ' • 

, The President remarked that certain remarks of the Khan Bahadur were unpar*« 
llamentary and he 'should use milder terms. 

Mr. Tarapore : I will now have to go from the torrid zone to the frigid zone. 
ILaughter)*^ . ■ : . ■ 

' Proceeding Mr. Tarapore said that the House had nothing to do with the Pres!- 
• dent’s letters which were of a private and r'eonfidential character. 

Beth Meoial deplored, the df ■■ejensure, constantly tabled In the House 

and felt that these were' retarding the 'Prdy!h<^^s progress* 
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J.r/ 24 ^Za? Kanither and Fulay also opposed the 

The Eeverend Eogers considered the attack on the President as most unfair and 
unwarranted, as he felt that the Leader of the Opposition had failed to substantiate 
the allegations against him (the President). He was conMeut that oo gentleman 
womd hand o?er letters of a private character to another and no gentleman wouM 
receive them. The complaint regarding the seating arrangements made by^Mt. Kedar 
was faocifni and his statements wild. There was not a single ruling given by the 
President which could be characterised as biassed. 

The honourable BIr. Eaghavendm Bao, Home Member, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, submitted that the Government would consider whether or not to make a 
statement to-morrow, when the debate had developed. 

The President enquired if any honourable member was going to support 
and supplement the accusations against him. BIr. G, B. Parahh (Nagpur-Kamtee) 
rose to support the motion. It was a scandal of political life of the province, ^ he said, 
that one honourable member of the Government was wrecking one ministry and 
setting up another the nest morning, thus driving one group after the other t^o 
form the opposifcioo. He referred to the decision of the President in respect of his 
questions regarding the downfall of the last Ministry and the part alleged to^ have 
been played by a member of the Government and emphasised that he was dissatis- 
ned with the decision in disallowing them. The allegations against the ^ member of 
the Government were of grave importance and the Chair had not wisely used its 
discretion in disallowing such questions. His further complaint was that the Presi- 
dent's rulings tended to favour the Government side. His object was to get his 
grievances redressed and if these were rectified by the President, ho would ask Mr. 
Ledar not to press the motion to vote. 

Mr. if. Y. Shareef (Nagpur Muslims), supporting the motion, alleged that the 
President had sought favour from a member of the Government for his own ^ rela- 
ktiyes. The President, he stated, actually canvassed and worked for particular 
political party and this was incompatible with his position as whole-time Govern- 
ment servant, 

Khan Bahadur Syed Rifazat Ali (Khandwa) opposed the motion and said that 
the letters referred to were merely by way of advice to the Minister, who always 
consulted the President and other councilliors in matters of nomination, Khan 
Bahadur Mirza Eakaman Beg requested Mr. Kedar to withdraw Ms motion. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

0. P. Money-Lendees* BilXj 

22nd. AUGUST :—After questions and voting on supplementary demands, ^ the 
Honourable Eaghaveudra Bao, Home Member, presented the Select Committee 
report on the Money-Lenders’ Bill and moved that the same be taken into conside- 
ration, Seth Sheolal moved an amendment that the loan advanced to a tenant for 
agricultural purposes should be excluded from the scope of the Bill. 

Mr, C. JD. Beshmukh Finance Secretary, opposed the amendment. Eao Saheh 
J^lay^ Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg, Mr, 8, M, Rahman and Mr. V. 
I), Kolte, on behalf of the People’s Party, opposed Mr. SheolaPs amendment as it 
went to the very root of the Bill and the allowing of the amendment would render 
the Bill useless. Seth Sheolal said that the rejection of the amendment would 
cause great hardships to tenants as they will bo unable to procure small loans 
for agricultural operations. Mr. SheolaVs amendment was rejeetedlwithout a division. 
Several other amendments to the Bill were either lost or withdrawn. The Bill as a 
whole was then put to the vote and passed into law. The Bill had been framed with 
the object of protecting ignorant debtors against fraud and extortion and was 
based mainly on the., Punjab Eegulation of Accounts Act, 1930. 

0. P, Motoe ViHiChEB Taxation Bilii 

^ The Honourable Mr. Maghavendra Eao^s motion that the Motor Yefcicles Taxation 
Bill be referred to the Select Committee was opposed by non-ofiieial members on 
the ground that the Bill should be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 
The Bill sought to replace the Act- now in force (and which expires in March next) 
aad_ at' the^same time increase the existing '.taxes on vehicles. 

In moving the Bill, the Rome Member stated that the House was "'eommlltec! to 
the principle of the Bill and that the details thereof, to which non-officials objected, 
could- be settled in the Select -Oommittee* ■' 
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Mr, Parahh said that they would snpporfe the Bill ooly If the Goveroment 
proQiised to allot the revenue derived from motor taxation for the restoration of 
■cuts in. grants to: local bodies. . ; ' . " n 

Eeplying to the debate, the Home Member asked ^the House to consider in all 
earnestness, whether a house which is about to be djesolved within the next twelve 
months and would be replaced by a wholly democratic house, was going to^ le^e 
provincial revenues reduced by Ks. 3 and a half lakhs and embarrass it. Ha 
assured the House that all views expressed on the floor of^the House w^oiiM be 
carefully considered and the Bill would be circulated lor elieiiing opinion thereon 
Bimultaneously. Witnesses who desire to tender evidence before^ the Committee 
would be permitted to appear and they would also consider the question of keeping 
rates at the present level in the Select Committee. He pointed ^ out that motor 
taxation was a legitimate source of taxation for the Government to impose directly 
or indirectly, for the purpose of relieving the general tax-payer from the hurden cf 
extra cost of maintenance made necessary by the development of more trafllc. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was lost by 12 votes to 48. ^ The Bill wiis 
then referred to the Select Committee, The other official bills were introduced and 
circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

No-confidence Motion against Pbesident 

Eesuming the debate on the No-confidence motion in the President, ilfr. Gordon^ 
Eevenue Member, on behalf of the Government, said that one of the charges against 
the President was that the President bad not used his discretion properly in disallow- 
ing some questions. The Government had always bowed to the ruling of the President 
and he asked the Honourable Members to do so. As regards the allegations about 
the political scandal of which the President was aware and which he was alleged to 
have suppressed, Mr. Gordon submitted that the whole affair came to a close on March 
9. last, with the dismissal of the Ministry. Mr. Gordon was amazed at the charge 
levelled against the Chair by Mr. Hedar, leader of the PeopIe^s Party. The leader 
of the People’s Party had made out no case against the President and it passed the 
Eevenue Member’s comprehension how the President’s action at the time when he 
gave his casting vote against the last Ministry, that the Ministry should resign, 
could in any way be called as an action prompted by bias and was other than 
honest. The Eevenue Member could not remember a single incident during the Presi- 
dent’s last four years’ career, when the President had acted partially. 

The President then called upon Mr. Kedar to make his final speech. 

Mr, Kedar enquired whether the President was not going to make any statement. 
The replied that he would make a statement before putting the motion 

to the House. 

Mr, Kedar submitted that the President was In the position of an accused and 
he had the right to make statement, but it was inherently wrong to say that the 
accused will have the final right of reply. 

The President conceded that he was to be defended by the House and the 
Honourable Members of the House, who spoke against the “no-confideoce” motion, 
had defended him and under the Standing Orders, the President could address the 
House before fputting the motion to the vote of the House. 

Eeplying to the debate, Mr, Kedar said that it was a mistake to divorce the 
President’s conduct outside the House from his conduct in the Council. If it could be 
shown that the President’s dignity, high integrity and other qualities had been im- 
paired by virtue of hfs conduct outside the House, when he sought favours from 
the Minister for Local HeJf-Government, the charges against the President had been 
proved and it could coofidentiy be said that the President was unfit to occupy 
the 'Chair. Even the Eevenue Member had not supported the President in his 
, conduct outside the House In seeking petty favours from the Minister. There was 
''■BOthing - iu' '-his "def'ence' which mitigated' the-" eonstitutfonai "offence that had" been' 
..committed* The, speeches of those who, 'supported the President seemed to him to 
have been written by the same hand, and apppeared to have been prepared before 
the, mover ,'had opened 'his lips (Laughter). What they wanted was a presldeiit 
who would not qabble in party politics,' 'either inside or outside the House^r md 
would act up to the ideals set up by ’the Speaker in the House of Commons, 

' 'Concluding Mr. Kedar urged that II the President’s conseienee told Mm that he. 
had' acted In a manner in which he should not have acted and sought favours ' 
from the Minister, it was, Ms business - to resign .Jrora the Presidentship, uotwlih* 
standing the verdict of the House. 
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The .President tlieo made a ' statemeat,. -in- the course of which he said that his 
letters to Eai Bahadur Jaiswai were of. a private and couddenllai nature and, there- 
fore^ could not, according to Parliamentary convention^ be published or read in the 
House 'Without; his consent and he \ would, have been within his rights to rule them 
oat on '.that 'ground,: 'but to avoid ' misunderstanding he raised no objection. Some 
letters referred to were by way of reply and contained civic and private matters and 
made no suggestion as to , any political bent ' oo ' his part, but he ventured to say 
that the traditions of his .predecessO'rs in office were not to, the contrary* Anyway 
nouej not even Eai Bahadur Jaiswal, who was .present . in the Hoiisej and whose 
sympathy with the.. motion was 'evidenced by 'the delivery of these letters to Mr. 
Eedar had been able;, to cite . a. single instance of Ms. judgment having been 
infitieiiced by such matters, 'deferring. to h.i's'.eootiaiiiDg as a member of the Eaipiir 
Mursicipality until recently, the President said that.he. was nominated to that body 
prior to his election as President "..and' that-, .there . were, .precedents to such practice. 
As regards his alleged wrong judgment' -iu- deciarliig ' the 'result on a motion on a 
Bill on Saturday last,, the President stated- that the 'accusation was childish, Further 
his disouBsion was covered by the words think x\yes have and anyone who 
felt aggrieved at his decision was entitled to demand a division. The accusation 
with regard to the non-allocation of proper scats to the People’s Party was frivolous 
and the seating arrangements made by him had no motive behind it. As regards 
the charges levelled against him by Mr. Parakh that the President had admitted 
a resolution provisionally when, under the Standing Orders, he had no power to do 
so and that he should have either admitted or disallowed resolutions in respect of 
the alleged conduct of the Home Member in bringing about the downfall of the 
last Ministry, the President said that he did so as he wanted to consult the party 
leadera. In regard to the charge that he incorrectly use:l his discretions in dis- 
allowdng certain questions of Mr. Parakh pertaining to the same subject, the 
President said that this was a matter where there was room for honest difference 
of opinion, but still it could not, by any stretch of imagination, be made ground 
for supporting a Mo confideDce’ motion, as was done by Mr. Parakh. 

Continuing, the President said that what passed between Messrs. Bhareef and 
Cboubal (ox-Ministers) on the one hand, His Excellency tli6'C4overnor on the other 
could not, by any strcich of imagination, be brought within the scope of admissi- 
bility, Whether the allegations made against the Home Member by the TeopleM 
Voice’, (a local paper) were true or false was a question for the Home Member in 
his personal and private capacity. No member of the Government, in his official 
capacity, was responsible for that matter. Although these questions were clearly 
inadmissible (on being reframed) they were allowed by the President by stretching 
the point in favour of the Member asking theai. Instead of being thankful to the 
President for admitting these and giving them publicity on the door of the House, 
the Member had made them ground for an unfair attack. 

The President added, '‘Much has been made by the mover and another member 
of the reasons I gave for giving my casting vote in favour of the last Ministry, 
Enough has been said already in my defence by several honourable members. Suffice 
it to say that if the Hon’bie Mr, Shareef had not forgotten to vote for the **No« 
Conddeoee” motion against bis colleague, the Hon’bie Mr. Chaobal, my casting 
vote would have undoubtedly retained them in ’'office and probably no motion for 
the removal of the President would have been thought of either by him or by his 
leader, Mr. Hedar. It is clear that the whole Democratic Party was in favour of 
*’No-Conlidence” motion and if I bad ever thought of favouring that Party, I 
could have done so by voting in favour of the moiou and supporting it by . at 
least one precedent, but I gave my vote for Mr. Bhareef, not at all caiiog for the 
interests of the Democratic Party. ■! think this one decision of mine Is a complete 
answer to all the reckless attacks that have been made. My advice to the Hon’bie 
Mr. Bhareef contained in a ruling was. given, in a friendly spirit and with the 
best of motives and I am sorry it has lent itself to misioterpretations, but I still 
feel there is nothing which I should not have said”, ^ ' 

Mr. ICedar’s motion was put to vote and lost by 55 votes to 6. ThePresideut was 
cheered. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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TjBnE Goveenob'b ;Ofbnih0 Speech 

The Autumn Session of the Behar <fe Orissa Legjislative Council eommencGd at Eanchi 
on the 3rd. Seplember 1934. Addressing the OouncI! His Excellency tlio Governor 
took the opportunity to explain the Government measures, relief and recoast met ion 
pities in cooneetion vidth the earibqiiaifee disaster in north Bihar. 

His Excellency said : T think we are justified now in taking a hopeful view^ 
the danger to agriculture from pouring out of sand on lands and change of levels, 
which endangered the natural drainage; seemed now of less maguitucle than was 
apprehended first. 

Summarising the measures through official ageoies for relief of earthquake 
sufferers, Bis Excellency said that the responsibility for half the cost of reconstruc- 
tion of Government residences, offices, and property and rehabilitation of local 
bodies including restoration of aided school buildings and hospitals etc. They also 
agreed to provide the expenditure necessary for clearing sugarcane in Tirhut. The 
Governmeot of India also will bear the total cost of the engineering staff appointed 
by the local Government in addition to the ordinary staff of Public Works de- 
partment, costing about 1 and three-fourth lakhs. The burden which the local Gov- 
ernment had to carry iocluded the cost of Eeconslniction department and the 
general items connected with earthquake, half the cost of reconstruction of Govern- 
ment offices, buildings not borne by the Government of India, grants for clearance 
of sand (from the Famine Belief Fund), loans to agriculturists of all classes and 
loans for rebuilding houses. Most of the expenditure could not bo met out of the 
revenue aiid they had to borrow on a large scale from r,he Government of India. 
Tn round figuni the Government of India and local Government have contri- 
buted 9 and half lakhs each in 1935-34 and in the course of the current year I 
anticipate I'.on the basis of present estimates that the Government of India will 
contribute more than half a erore of rupees towards restoration while the local 
Government will spend 27 lakhs in addition to make loans of various kinds to the 
extent of 83 lakhs. 

The sphere of relief for private individuals was covered by grants from the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund. Disbursements by the honorary treasurer from 
the Bihar and Orissa branch of the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund upto n fort- 
night ago amounted to 51 and a half lakhs and there were further liabilities for 
seven lakhs. Thf3 largest hejads of expenditure were 10 and a half lakhs for urban 
house building grants, 16 lakhs for rural house building grants a:ul trine lakhs for 
charitable relief. Altogether by the end of this year something like two and a half 
crores of rupees would" have *been put into circulation in north Bihar in various 
kinds of grants and loans and expenditures towards the restoration of that eoiinlry. 
His Excellency referred particularly to the successful work of ridief accomplished 
in regard to the disposal of sugarcane crop by the Murkotiog Board which market- 
ted 26 lakhs maauds at prices which averaged less than four annas per mauncl 
This insured a profitable disposal of almost the whole of norUi Bihar siigareaue, 

BegatdiiJg the recent severe floods his Excellency said that details' were being 
collected and as soon as done Mr. J. T. Whitty would make a siatemeifl# 

The Daebhama Imfb'ovement Bile 

Srd. SEPTEMBER The Connell discussed to-day the Darbhanga Improvemeut 

■ Bill. This 'Offiekt- meaeure^was', designed' towards replanning' of the ■cougcst'et ai‘i‘iis 'in ^ 

Darbhanga town which suffered a severe damage, from the earthquake of tFan* 15 bo 
as, to render them safer' in the event, of another earthquake and providing better 
sitesTor the population. The Maharaja of-Darbhanga had agreed to make a' gift of 
Bs. 9 lakhs for finaocing the improvement' 'tun#!;* 

■ Mr. Brett, Secretary, reconstruction' ..departmant:-, moved for a select committee 
for the bill with the direction to make a -report by September 7 . Mr, Afmkomed 

moved -for '■ clreuikting '-the Bill for' ihO' purpose bf 'elieltihg 
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public opinion. Mr. Hasan Jan supported the motion for cirenlatioa. Mr. DwarJca 
ATaiJ/j': asked;' the ^ not. to 'throw' away' '.a .golden': :opp'orfcu'Q'ity .' offered 'by.',', „:'th 0 \; 

Bill for improving Darbhanga town on modern lines. The hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
'Said '..that 'the Bill in aU', improved form would be 'a great boon.'' The. :d!8cussu^ 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned till the 4th September when it 
referred the Bdl to a select committee with directions to report by September 7. 

; B..'&,0. Oo-oPEEATiVE Societies 'Bill 

SEPTEMBER The ..Council, -referred., .the" Bihar ..and, Orissa- Co.-operative 
Socjeties Bill to a Select Committee. Piloting the Bill, the Hon. Mr. Saiyid Ahdul 
Abiz, Minister of - EducatioDj expressed the hope that the Bill now drafted would go 
a long way to meet the special requirements of the province and help to place the 
co-operative movement on a sound footing. 

Mr. Sachehida7ianda SinJia, leader of the Opposition, asked the Government not 
to hesitate in spending money required for the proper .development of the movement 
and trusted that after the Bill was placed in the Statute Book, the Government 
would fee! their responsibility in the administration of the co-operative department 
all the greater and discharge the duties all the better. He suggested that the 
Select Cora mitteo would suitably modify the Bill. Eai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad 
Sinka and several other non-officials supported the measure. 

■'^■:'"^0.B."'&-:O.-'^Cbss Amendment.. Bill 

The Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment Bill, as an official measure, was referred 
to a Select Committee, 36 voting for an against it, 

B. & 0. Indian Fokest Amend. Bill 

Two other non- contentious official Bills, the Indian Forest (Bihar and . Orissa 
Amendment) Bill, and the Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles Taxation Amend mmt 
Bill, were taken into consideration and passed. 

B. dc 0. Motoe Vebucles Taxation Bill 

The former Bill aimed at clarifying the legal position regarding the reservation 
and protection of forests on the application of the Court of Wards and the encum- 
bered estates, and the latter reducing the tax levied on motor bicycles and tricycles. 

Other Bills 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill, providing for compulsory 
notiheation of infectious diseases, and the Bihar and Orissa Nurses Registration 
Bill, providing for the registration and ir^better training of nurses, and midwives 
and dais, being official measures, were also referred to a Select Committee, 

Behae Flood- Official Account 

6lfe. SEPTEMBER ;-In the Council to-day the hon. Mr. WMUy, on behalf of 
the Government, made an important statement on the Behar floods, giving a sum- 
mary of events in general terms. He said that the flood in the Ganges was ^ abnor- 
mally high and abnormally prolonged, Along with some parts of its course it rose 
with great rapidity and on some Diaras and riverside villages a rapid rise took 
place during the night. The severity of flood arose from the coincidence of abnor- 
mal floods in the Ganges and its great tributaries, the Jumna, Sona and the Gogru, 
The Jumna rose to the height of duly six inches short of the record of 1916 level 
and the Sone reached an abnormal height which it attained in 1923. 

Dealing with floods in Sahabad district, he said that the^ Sone was at a high 
level for a short time only, but it came down with great velocity and caused severe 
damage to the area on its west bank. '-Nearly all houses in Bahiara and the neigh- 
bouring villages and along a considerable part of the Sone had collapsed. At the 
Sande police station three lives were lost and at the Sahar police station one life 
was lost. Bbadai crop in the west Sone area had been almost entirely destroyed. 
Eeport of loss of cattle was being received, but the number had not yet been 
ascettaineil. 

In the north of Amh considerable area of the country 'was still under ' water. 
The principal damage to the house -property was In the ^village which lay . back .-to ' 
the Ganges from Salempur in the west to' Makdumpur in the east. When the Collec- 
tor visited this area he 'found, a uumber'of tolas almost completely submerged -fey. 
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water and the people standing on the roofs of their iioiises with ^oods and cattle. 
In other villages inhabitants with their cattle were crowded oo to areas of higher 
OTound. Many poor people and kbouring classes in flooded areas were in need ^ of 
food and arraiigemeots were made for its distribution, as well as for the distribution 
of focider Bhadai crop in the north of Arrah like that along the west bank of the 
Sane had been largely destroyed. Distribution of takavi lor seed as well as gratiih 
tlous relief was necessary and would be made. 

After giving details of floods in other districts of Patna division^ which have 
already been published in a recent Government communique, he referred to floods 
in the Tirhut division. In Saran district the whole area from Goldengaoj to Sone- 
Dur between the' railway embankment and the Ganges was under water. On the 
ni^ht of August 24 and 25 local officers were busy in protecting embankments and 
sent out relief parties to Diaras. The flood reached its highest level in the early 
morning of August 25 and part of Chapra town was d and one-fourth ft. under 
water The railway line was breached or cut at several places between Dighwara 
and Sonepur and between Santa and Dighwara. Various relief centres were opened. 
By the evening of August 26 water had gone down coiisiderabiy and the situation 
at Chapra easier. But on August 27 the Naini bandh embankment about four miles 
from Chapra town collapsed and a great volume of water moved towards Garkha 
and Parea. flooding a large number of villages. No loss of human life from Saran 
district bad been reported to the Collector so far. He reports that there had been 
some loss of cattle but the exact number could not be given. Very great damage 
had been done to the standing bhadai and rahi crops. 

In the area between the railway embankment and the Ganges east of Goldenganj 
almost all mud houses collapsed. The damage to the railway was very serious and 
one of the breaches between Dighwara and Sonepur is reported to be 450 ft. wide. 
This might take some weeks to repair. 

In the Muzaflarpur district the area aflected lay in the Raghopur and Mehnar 
police stations and the southern villages of Hajipur police station, In Mehoar police 
station the villages most aflTeeted were those that were situated in the south arm 
of the Gandak. The sub-divisional officer reports that about 2,000 people and 150 
heads of cattle were rescued in these yillages. There were three large boats from 
Calcutta in Mehnar when the flood rose in the morning of August 24 and these 
were commandeered to rescue work. Thirty or 40 heads of cattle were believed to 
be lost in this area* 

Other viliages of the thana were flooded by the Gandak. In Raghopur grave 
anxiety existed for the safety of a number of inhabitants of villages Birpiir and 
Chak Mahabal. These two villages received the full force of the flood and it was 
known that many inhabitants were washed away in the early morning of Aug. 24, 
From village Birpur out of 150 inhabitants 125 had already been reported safe 
while it is believed that in the other village Chak Mahabal was evacuated before the 
flood reached it. There was still no news of the 25 persons of village Birpur and 
further telegraphic report from the collector was expected to-day. 


In the Darbhanga district the area affected by the Ganges floods was the area 
of Mohiuddin Nagar tJmJia on the south of the Ganges cmh'aaknienr. The area 


was approximately 15 miles west to the east and eight miles north to south. 
The inhabitants of the soaihern part of this area were accustomed to flood but 
the northern part was inundated only in exceptional floods. The bhadai cropn of 
this area had been almost entirely destroyed. A number of persons were rescued by 
boats requisitioned by the sub-inspector of police. One death in this area had been 
reported but no loss of cattle is believed to have taken place. There was every 
reason to hope that a good rahi crop would be secured here. 

In the Monghyr district the Ganges by the morning of Aug. 25 reached a high 
flood level of 120 ft. At that point it remained stationary for over 24 hours and then it 
began to fall very slowly. On the' morning of' Aug, a large number of Diara 
' viliages was seriously threatened and three ' ferry steamers were employed for rescue 
work, On 'Aug. ^7 and 28 the threatened- parts of large Blnda Diara were cleared by 
iteamers and country boats and '■8,000 ' people were landed at near, Baritrpor. 
Several thousand heads of cattle had' been; rescued and gra2;ed in the nearest Banalll 
jungle. No loss of human life was reported irom Moughyr district. The damaged 
crops could not well be estimated, but It.,, was undoubtedly very great. 

An outbreak of cholera had been ' 'reported from Gogr! and the district health 
officer visited tho spot.. 
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A letfer froai the OoHector mentioaed the rescue of a man, woman md a ^oat 
who floated down to Kiithupur Diara, Monghyr district from their home fa Muzalar- 
piir district. From Bhagaipur district no loss of human life was reported. 

In the Puroea district almost 50 villages on the north bank of the Ganges, Barari 
and Maaihari thanas were iiinundated and a great damage was done to the standing 
crop but no loss of life or cattle was reported. 

Mr. Whitty expressed appreciation of the splendid work of local officers in 
meeting such a grave emergency with a great promptness, courage and resource. Ha 
assured the Ooiuieii that the Government would do all that was possible and he 
knew the Government could rely on the continued help and goodwill of the people 
throughout the province. 

Supplementary Demands 


Thereafter the Fimme Member read a note regarding the hoancial position and 
emphasised the necessity of supplementary demands covering some 99 lakhs. 

Nineteen supplementary questions were Uvsked. One evoked some criticism when 
Motilvi Ghani pointed out the necessity of appointing only the people of the 
Province to posts payable from the ‘quake relief funds, Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 
objected saying that since the funds came from other provinces also, in making 
appointments the claims for outsiders should as well be considered but Mr, 
Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, disagreed and said that the 
people of other provinces did not send charity in the hope of compensation by 
providing men of their provinces. 

After lunch consideration of supplementry demands were resumed and were ! 

passed without much questions. The demand of one and a half lakhs in connection ,| 

with reconstruction work in quake- stricken areas in Bihar, raised a somewhat 
lively debate which raised the question again of providing Biharee young men with 
posts and Biharee contractors with orders. With this question prominent memWs 
like Mr, Sinha, Babu Srikrishna Prasad and Mr, Hafi^ associated themselves. 

The term Biharee was, however, defined by including in it all communities domi- 
ciled in Bihar. In this connection Pandit Misra raised a point that when such a 
large amount was to be spent on establishment, it would have been right for Gov- 
ernment to indicate in the estimate the work which this highly paid officers will 
have to perform. 

Removal of Govt, Buildinos from Motihari . 

A demand in connection with the shifting of the Government quarters in Matt- 
hari to a newly selected area, about three miles from the town proper, was under 
debate when the Council adjourned. 

Ttli* SEPTEMBER The Council voted . several supplementary demands aggre- j 

gating about Es. 90,00,000 mostly in respect of various objects in connection with l 

earthquake relief and restoration. Non-officials raised a debate over the proposal for 
acquisition of a new site for the earthquake shattered district headquarters of 
Motihari for which Es. 50,000 was asked for. 

The hoo, Mr, Whitty, on behalf of the Government, explained that Lautaha site ' 

which was selected for the purpose was about two and a half miles from the present : 

courts and was the: moat suitable and safe -site to rebuild according to experts, the [ 
other alternative sites being considered impossible, : 

Non-officials including Air. Meyrick, Mr, Sachchidananda Sinhas Baja F. 

Lall and Mr, Dimrha Nath opposed the acquisition of the proposed site, asserting ; 
that it would be inconvenient and unhealthy for the people of Motihari ana urged the 
Government to make further .Inquiries with a view to exploring other sites for ' 

the purpose. , i* 

The hon, Mr.* Whitty, on behalf of”- the Government, giving an assurance said ' i 
his Excellency the Governor would shortly visit Motihari and Inspect the proposed | 

site and then make a financal decisibh,''-. The grant was voted by the Counoih ; ■ | 

Sir 0 anesh DuU ' Singht Minister, Local Self-Government, moved a resolution, , | 

asking the Oouiicil to ’sanction a grahti.not exceeding Rs. 2,00*000 for. the 'Muxafiar- . 
pur Municipality for a, scheipe , of road widening, which wai passed 'after some ■ i 
fecussiott. ■:, ^ ./ ^ ' j 
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B. & 0. Zamindaes’ Peotection Bill 

loih. SEPTEMBER .-—The non-official attendance was jarge and public galleries 
crowded when the Council discussed to-day the non-official tenancy legislation tor 

Bibar which sought, solution to many outstanding agrarian problems anecting tlie 
relations between landlords and tenants. ^ x. 

Mr. Bhagivati Satan introduced the Bihar and Orissa Zannnoars Frqteetiou 

Bill which was designed to save aamindars from indebtedness and make provision tor ' 
safety of their zamiudaris, 

''The Tenancy ^ AMEND. • 

Bat Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay presented the select committee's report qo 
the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill and moved that the bill as reported by the 
select committee be taken into consideration. The Eai Bahadur explained that though 
the progress of the bill was inevitably delayed they had been able to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the outstanding question by mutual agreement between the representatives 
of landlords and and this he considered was a great achievement. The welfare of 
the tenants was the concern of all of them and it was creditable on the part of 
landlords that they had extended all possible concessions to tenants. 

The hon. Mr. Wkitty, on behalf of the Government, said that the report of the 
select committee on the bill had been signed without dissent by Government^ mem- 
bers arid this might be taken as showing that Government approved the bill in the 
form in which it was now being presented. He emphasised on the point that the 
bill was the outcome of many years' discussion and it gave efect only to the 
changes which were admitted in all the previous discussions to be needed and the 
form in which the present bill had emerged at last had been accepted by representa- 
tives of principal parties whose interests were involved. The Council then discussed 
the bill clause by clause. 

A large number of amendments had been tabled by different members represent- 
ing the interests of landlords and tenants. Most of the amendments were negatived 
but the one sponsored by Mr. 8, Sinka which provided that the tenants should 
have the right of unchallenged use of tanks excavated in cash-rent paying holdings 
without prejudice to landlord's right to ‘‘jalkar''. 

Another important amendment which was moved by Babu Bimala Gharan Sinha 
sought to give to the tenants the right to trees in respect of lands for which pro- 
duce rent was payable. But it was opposed by Government, The motion was 
pressed to a division and declared lost by 63 against 11 votes. A special feature of 
voting on this motion was that Sir Ganesh Butt Singh remained neutral, while all 
other official members voted against the ameadment, 

1 Ith. SEPTEMBER After two clays' debate the Council passed to-day, with 
certain minor amendments, the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill. Important features 
of the bill are that it concedes to the Raiyats complete rights in trees, in cash- 
paying or rent-free holdings and half share in trees and their product generally 
in the case of produce- rented holdings and gives them the right of transfer of 
their occupancy holdings on payment of 8 per cent, of consideration money m 
the landlord's fee and also payment of rent by money order, 

PusA Eeseaeoh Institute 

SEPTEMBER: — ^The Council recorded its emphatic and unanimous protest 
against the Govt of India's proposal to transfer the Pusa Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute to Delhi Mr,' m AT. Meyrich^ planters’ representative, moved a resolution 
urging that the Pusa Institute be not transferred to any other province iinless this 
Council was gti?en full opportunity to discuss such a proposal and express its views oa 
The, sami*'/,,Mr,JIeyrlck ..contended that, there,, was no.,|us,tificsatioa fo.,r..8pe.ncling.,RB„. ,S5 
lakhs on the new institute at Delhi instead of repairing the Pusa Insiitute at the 
coat of nine lakhs, ■ . 

Mr. Sri Namyan Mahtha moved m -amendment that in the event of the 
Instiiiite being transferred from Pusa an' adequate branch or sub-station of The same 
be maitttaiufd at Pus» -with a view to. ensuring that the. success achieved in that 
centre during the last :2h.yeAr0 was not ^ wasted ■ and the experimental work mm 
^^ontintiea on the same Ittso- while other.. .wt^rkv was taken up in the 'main inslltule 
at Delhi. \ v,'-/." ' r , 
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Mptobers of all Sfctions of the house ineludins; Mr, SaeheMdananda Sinha, 

Eat Bahadur Divarka Nath and Khan Bahadur Saghirul Huq supported the amended 
reswiiiiom Bon. Mr, Minister, in accepting the resolution • whole-heartedly 

,:0E; behalf of the Government, said that he did not associate himself with all that 
was Said, -Ha undertook to forward a - copy .of ..the. ..re.solotl 0 .n: .r 
the debate to the Government , of India. .Though it seemed to him that the decisioa 
regarding the transfer was irrevocable he. could console himself with the belief not 
Without foundation, that at, '.least an important branch of the loititiite will be 

The'-ameoded resolution was , carried ' unanimously.,' ■ 

.; ■, .Fixing -of'- Sugah-cane Peicb 

A resolution to Os the price, ..of cane ■■■■in all '■cane-growing areas was. moved.'P'abii' 
Shyamanandan Sahay but an assurance being given" by the Governiiient that steps 
were, .being taken in the. .matter, it.-.,was' withdrawn. 

Increase of Gbants to M. E. Schoois 

Another resolution w’as moved by Babu Badka Prased urging the Government to 
Increase from 4 per cent to 6 per cent the grant to Middle English vSchools. 

The D. P. I, on behalf of the Government slated by quoting hgures that primary 
education was suffering woefully and required spending of more money on it making 
it thus impossible to enhance the grant to M. E» Schools. The resolution was 

Motion fob Liquor. Committee 

IStfe. SEPTEMBER: — The Council debated non-oflScial resolution moved by 
Mr. N, K. Gkosh urging the appointment of a committee to enquire and report 
the desirability or otherwise of the abolition of outstill system for country liquor in 
the province. The mover and several non-officials supporting the resolution criticised 
the system and asserted that it was increasing drunkenness and demoralising the 
people while others opposed that view. 

Sir Oanesh Butt Singhs Minister, Mr. Lacey ^ secretary and ’Mr. Fade, excise 
commissioner defending the Government policy maintained that the changes introduc- 
ed by outstill system had contributed towards the increase in excise revenue and 
checking considerably the illicit distillation. They also pointed out that though 
there might have been visible intoxication as a result of new changes introduced 
but that was a set off against the invisible drunkenness which the new policy had 
been able to check to a very large extent and when the system was still at an 
experimental stage no useful purpose would be served by appointment of an enquiry 
committee. The Council rejected the resolution by 53 votes to 18, 

Non-official Resolutions 

I4lh. SEPTEMBER The Coun’ell debated two non-official resolutions to-day. 
One was moved by Khan Bahadur Saghirul Baque, urging the introduction by the 
Government of a new minor irrigation works bill and the other by Bai Bahadur 
Lachmi Prasad Binha^ demanding the nomination of a non-official to represent culti- 
vators’ interest on the Indian Lac Cess Committee. Both ^’solutions were withdrawn 
after the Government reply. Regarding the first the hon, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha 
invited the members to make concrete suggestions to solve the difficulties with which 
the problem was bristled, the main difficulty being finanoiaL 

Regarding the second, the hon. Mr. Whitty stressed the advantage to lac cultiva- 
tors through the agency of official representation on the Lac Cess Committee which 
had produced good result in the interest of industry and cultivators and pointed 
out that official representation on the committee was m conformity wirh the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The Council then adjourned till 17. 

B. & 0. Mussalman Wakf Bill 

17tk SEPTEMBER :-*The Council' disposed of the outstanding non-official' busi- 
ness to-day. The consideration of Bihar .and Orissa Mussalman Wakf Bill was^post-’ 
poned till the Patna session of the GpUn'cll on the motion of Mr. S. If. Eafm%, ■ S$ 
voting for and nine Muslim members_ . against the motion, While the non-Muslim 
view and the Governm'ent view agreed'- on postponing the. consideration on various', 
grounds, important amendments, however, were given notice of at the eleventh hour 
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aad as sncIi aioieadments liad an important 'bearing on the bill as a whole and as 
■the rights also, involved -and required a earefo! consideration, 

■ tha'llMm : by the . author of the biii, Hasan Jan, demanded 

iimmedlMe eonslderatlon otr the ground '.that ' the' question for providing a suitable 
machinery for better control and governance of Muslim religious and charitable 
endowments bad been banging for the .last .'seven years and JMusiim opinion wai 
almost emphatic and unanimous in having the ' iegislaiion for the purpose passed 
without further loss of time. 

B. & O. Zamindabs' Peotection Bill 

The Bihar and Orissa Zamindars’ Protection Bill initiated by Mr. Bkagtmti Saran 
Singh in order to save the zamindars from indebtedness and make provision for the 
safety of their properties was allowed to be circulated for eliciiing public opinion. 

The Daebhanga Impboyement Bill 

IBih. SEPTEMBER r—The Council placed on the statute book four official bills, 
including the Darbhanga Improvement Bill designed to improve and replan the con- 
gested areas of Darbhahga town so as to render them safer in the event of another 
earthquake and provide better sites for the population, Mr. IF. B, Brett, member 
in charge of the bill, explained to the Council how the bill had been improved by 
the select committee with a view to safeguard the interests of the poorer classes. 
An essentia] feature of the improvement scheme was that all persons who were dis- 
placed should not have only an opportunity of securing from the Improvement 
Trust a seat which would suit their special needs but they should also be able^ to 
secure it on reasonable terms. The amendments moved by Maulavi Abdul Ghani to 
the bill were dther withdrawn or rejected without division. 

Mr. Sackchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, supporting the bill pointed 
out that there was no justification for the apprehension that the provisions of the 
bill would impose a huanciai burden on the people of Darbbanga in some, shape 
or form. He added that by passing the bill unanimously the Council would have 
expressed its genuine appreciation of the large-hearted generosity of the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Dasbhanga, the premier nobleman of the province, whose substantial dona- 
tion of Bs, 5 lakhs would enable the residents of Barbhaiiga to enjoy many hygienic 
advantages and social amenities without being called upon to pay for the same. 

Other Oefictal Bills 

The three other bills passed by the Council were the 'Haina University Amend- 
ment Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment Bill and the Bihar and Orism 
Village Administration Amendment BilL 

The Council was then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

WmTMM 8MSSI0N--Ldff0EM'--2mk OOTOBEE to 2UI mCEMBEE 19B4. 
JSToh ‘•.OFFICIAL Bills Disohssei) 

The Winter Session of the Punjab legislative Council eommerieed at Lahore on 
. the 2Slli'. October 1934 when it- held a short sitting to transact non-official business. 

• Mr. Muhammad Bin Ma!a¥s motion .to refer the , Punjab Municipal Executive 
Oj/Heers^ {Amendment) Bill to a select committee was lost 

Shrimdti Bekhwati ■ Jaik ■ ' in trod need' ■' the ' Punjab A nU-Begga.ry BiU " which' was' ^ 

circulated for eliciting public opinion.,; The Bill aimed at driving out begging from 
public places and streets pnd imposed a, penalty of three months' rigorous imprison-^ 
meni or ane. ■' ■ ■■ 
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Pandit Nanah Chand hi trod need the Suppression of hitmoral Traffic Bill with 
the objeefc of Bticudiig a consolidated legislation to give the authorities such powers 
as amy aid them in checking the evil of traffic in women and children and give 
them the means whereby protection may be afforded to those in danger from pro- 
curersj toifSckers and others engaged in commercialised vice. The mover wanted 
the bul to be referred to a select committee, but the Government amend ment to 
circulate the Bal was carried. Pandit Nanak Ghaiid not opposing its ckculatloiu 

Other^_Non-officia.l Bills 

Two other nori-official bilis, namely, the Punjab Small Towm (Anundment) Bill ' 
and the Ftmjah Village Fanchayat {Amendment) Bill were also circulatech 

Punjab Belief Indebtedness Bill 

^ 26lli. OCTOBER : — Considerable interest vras displayed when Mr. D, J. Boyd^ 
Finance Member, moved that the Punjab Belief iuciebiedoess Bill as reported by 
the ^Select Committee he^taken into consideration, Dr. Boyd said that Governmeot’s 
position had been that if the Unionist Party and their friends (whose seven repre- 
sentatives on the Beiect Committee coosdtuted majority as against the remaining 
iix including three each of Government and Urban interests) decided to press ^the 
last three ciaoses of the Bill, Government would support the motion for circulation. 

But, now, he had been informed that the Union isrs were not pressing those clauses , 

and Government was now anxious to see the Bill passed into law. Paoclit Nanak- 
ebanci’s point of order that the Bill had been so altered as to constitute a new 
Bili altogether Mi through, the House holding with the leader of the House that 
the changes were not so drastic. \ ' 

Baja Narendranath moved an amendment that the Bill be recirculated for elicit- 
ing public opinion until 15th. February 1935. He said that the altered Bill affected 
other legislative enactments and pending eases and Government should either , with- 
draw the Bill or recirculate it. Ohaudhri Eiasatali and Bardar Arjmsingh opposed 
the amendment. 

Pandit Na^ialteliand Bmd. that if Government really wished to protect agricul- 
turist debtors it should make appropriate changes in the Land Alienation Act which 
alone, by creating vicious circles, was responsible for reducing the margin of secu- 
rity against loans, thereby putting up the rate of interest debtors whose field for 
realising the full vjdue of his immovable assets was limited by the Act and hence 
only enabled him to obiaio fraction of its actual worth. 

There had been a stream of amendments from various groups and interests to the 
Bill. A proposal had been made by Mrs. LekhawatiiJam, to add three penal 
provisions to the Bill as a separate chapter under which it wmdd be a 
penal offence for any creditor to demand payment of debt from a debtor, or attempt 
to execute a decree which shall be punishable by 12 months’ imprisonment or hue 
not exceeding the amount of debt. Similarly, any one refusing to advance loan to 
ao agriculturist when asked to do so shall be punishable with a year’s imprisonment 
or hoe not exceeding the amount of loan sought. All the said offences shall be cog- 
nisable and non-baiiable and shall only be triable by Magistrates belonging to the 
statutory agriculturist tribes (who are prime beneficiarks of the Bill). Fme in each 
case if realised shall be paid to the agriculturist debtor as compensation. ; 

29tl2. OCTOBER : — A suggestiou ’ to-, the • Government to invife Mr. Gandhi to i 

the Punjab to inaugurate his proposed village reconstruction scheme and help the ' ^ 

indebted Punjab agricollurist was made in the Council to-day by Pandit Nanakchand ; 

(a delegare to the Bound Table Conference) opposing the Indebtedness Bill. 

In the coiirBe of a three-hours’" speech, -the. Fandit said that the agriculturist ■ i 
should be helped but the Bill hardly' benefit^ ,the ' agriculturist. The best way to ‘ i: 
help him was to k?ssen the burden of land .revenue' and jhe first step in effecting : 

this was to cut do^n the salaries of JndiaB ' Mejubers in the Government. He - ' | 

also .appealed .to. .the. G.overnmen.t... to..pa.y ...,mo.r.e'..’ .at,t.t:D.t.io.ir.. t0..,v.il.la.ge....recon.6..trii..ctio», ■- 

Mr. Gandhi could help them in this connection, if they invited him to the Punjab 
but the present Bill would only "destroy ■■ ci'edit in the country side. Ciriog_au. 
instance of how an Ignorant rural 'debtor was ■crttshrd by a 'moneylender belonging 
to Ms own class, the Pandit, ■ said: 'that he himself had acted as Counsel -for ,a' 

, creditor who obtained a decree for' Bs.;v''-7,(XX) from the 'High Court, for 'RSf 23# 
the actual sum lentf . . , , . _ ■ . . . , 
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Mewrs. Ahitd Ghani and !C B. Mahomed Zamalkhan supported tbe meafiure 
m also ICmwar Maharajsmgk (soIiUry supporter, from the Hindu group) who 
inaintsioed that the Bill did not go far enough. ■' 

Mm Lekhwati Jain^ supporting Baja Narendranath^s eirciilatioo motlotij hinted 
at strong agitation all over the Punjab, if the Bill was passed into law and also 
held out a threat that traders would boycott British goods and order Japanese and 
Geramii goods to inteosify agitation.^ 

soils. OCTOBER s— About half . a do5:en more speakers participated In the 
resumed debate on the Bill in the Council, including Air. fFac^j Bvgisfrar of Co- 
operative Societies and Ghaudhiii'y Choturam^ leader of the^Uoionist Party, who were 
strong supporters of the BdL Chaiidhuri Ghoturam denied that the amended Bill 
was framed at his dictation as alleged and refuted the charges brought by the 
opponent of the Bill. Air. Wace said the Government were only proceeding on an 
arbiiratlog basis, 

. ' 1 6t NO¥EM BER After fou r days’ d iscu ssioo on the Indebted n ess Bill y Baja 
Marendranath's amendment for re-circulation was defeated by a large majority and 
the motion for eoiisideration of the Bill was carried. 

The only speaker on tb(3 Bill to-day was i/r. Ghoturam^ who, io the course of 
a two hours’ speech, said that the Bill was not a ^‘chiss measure” as it benefited 
all classes of debtors, fle denied that there was any ‘“alliance” as alh-ged between 
the Government and the Unionist Party and appealed to the House to support the 
Bill on humanitarian grounds as the debtor ryot was crushed by stupendous 
debts. Interest alone was ten times the total annual land revenue of the Province. 

Mr, Boyd^ Finance Alember, replying, said that their only understanding with 
the Unionist Party was that they should not press for the last three clauses in the 
amendment Bill and if they did not the Government would be compelled to 
support re-circulation, as the opinion of High Courts, etc., would have to be 
obtained. The Couneil then adjourned to November 12. 

i2th. NOVEMBER The Couneil had a stormy session to-day when discussion 
on the Indebtedness Relief Bill was resumed. The rival groups were the Rural party 
composed of Aluslim and Sikh agriculturist class members, who stood for a reduc- 
tion of Interest to the minimum and generally lessening the debt burden on agricul- 
turist classes by legislation, and the Hindu Urban party with the Government 
playing the roll of moderator of the Rural party’s drastic demands. There was a 
split in the National Reform or Urban party, however, which enabled the Rural 
ppty to inflict three successive defeats on the Government and the Urbanites com- 
bined and to carry their own proposal with regard to the interest classes, the Govern- 
ment on this last occasion remaining neutral. 

The^ Select Committee had generally banned compound interest and limited 
simple interest on secured loans te eight per cent, and on unsecured ones to 18 
per cent. The Government sought to amend thi'i to bring simple interest unto 10 
per cent, and compound interest to seven per cent. A majority of the Urban 
party sided with the Government on this amendment but after a division 
the Government amendment was defeated by 34 to 33 votes. Undeterred 
by a defeat on this amendment, which was really in the nature of a via media, two 
members of the Urban party namely, Baja Narendra Nath and Air. Mukundlal 
Puri moved a number of amendments which put both the simple and eorapooud 
interest much higher than did the Government and although the Govern mmt again 
sided with the Urbanites all Urban amendments were defeated. Baga Marmdra 
VatW$ was defeated without a division and two of Mr, Puri’s by 36 to 35 votes 
’and again by 3? to 33 votes. The Government were thus concerned In three 
'defeats in ‘division and others without division. 

Then the , Rural party backed Frol '-W. Boherfs amendment limltliag siiupla 
Interest bn secured and unsecured loans at- four and eight per cent, respectively, 
above the prevailing bank rate. The Government remained neutral ' and the Rural 
amendment was carried by 37 to 0 votes.- 

Before the interest -clause was taken up There was a compromise (brought about 
by the Government) in respect of amending .... sec. 74 of the Provincial Insolvency 

-'Government being accepted as between 
1,000 and 3,000 suggested by Urbanites and Ruralites, respectively. 

A series of divisions and 'canvassing ol.j-support for the respective parties during 
the debate on the 'Interest clause kept; the in suspense until the Bnral amend* 
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was passed. In two divisions a member of the Urban party was literally 
dragged into the Eural lobby which led the President to request members not to 
exert nodue iofluence in securing votes. 

ISA. NOVEMBER: — The Couneih which yesterday linked the Interest on loans 
made to agrieuiturists to the prevailing Bank rate (allowing the maximum an excess 
over the bank^ rate of two or five per cent., according as loans were secured or 
unsecured and interest was simple or compound) proceeded to-day to deal with 
another important provision in the Bill, namely Clause VI, which gives the 
proposed measure retrospective as well of prospective effect This was stoutly 
opposed by Urban Blembers, but the clause was eventually passed. 

When the Council commenced proceedings, the Finance Member, Mr, Boydj 
moved a proviso to the interest Clause passed yesterday, providing that the 
maximum interest fixed therein shall not be deemed excessive in case of loans 
advanced by the Imperial Bank or any banking company registered under the 
Companies xict. 

The Eural Parly^s amendment to the provision to omit the words, *^Imp8naI 
Bank’’ therefrom and the Urban Party’s (Mr, Mukundalal PurVs) amendment', to add 
the wwds ‘insurance company” also, were both negatived. Mr. Puri demanded a 
division on his amendment, which was thrown out by 29 votes to 11, the Govern- 
ment remaining neutral, Another amendment of Mr, Puri adding a Sub-clause that 
no loan shall be considered secured, unless it is secured on first Mortgage was also 
lost and clause Y was thereupon passed. 

Clause VI, which provides for applicability of the Act to all suits pending on 
or instituted after the commencement of the Act (thereby giving it retrospective 
efiect) gave rise to doubt on constitutional procedure, * which was eventually solved 
by Hie Legal Eem era bran cer. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri moved an amendment that the Act should apply only to 
loans advanced after its coming into force. 

The Eural Party’s spokesman objected to the amendment on the ground ft 
went against the spirit of the Bill, because it was ostensibly meant to relieve the 
burden of indebtedness and not to provide for a distant future, and as it killed the 
chief objective of the Bill under discussion, it could not be moved. 

After the leader of the House had explained the Government’s view, the Presi- 
dent called on the Legal Remembrancer to solve the problem and he agreed with 
the leader of the House that the amendment was entirely within the scope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri recommended his amendment to the house on the ground 
that it was most unfair to brand the honest money-lender as an usurer, when he 
was charging 6 per cent compound interest, which was no more than what the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments had themselves paid on their 
borrowings. He said that the reduction of rate was inequitable and its retrospec- 
tive applications unjustifiable. 

Mr. Puri’s amendment was lost without a division, as also another of Baja 
Narendranath on similar lines, which meant to obviate the legal difficulties atten- 
dant on the making of the Act retrospectively eflfeotive, in view of the suits which 
were in appeal before higher tribunals having passed through lower courts. The 
original Clause VI was then passed, ' - ’ ■ , 

Mr. Puri next moved three alternative amendments seeking to make the Act 
inapplicable to loans made to a trader, contractor or shopkeeper, or to a loan ex- 
prcsBly borrowed for the purposes of trade or | industry. 

After various members had Chaudhury Choturam's motion for closure 

was passed by 56 votes to 10. , , ■ 

Mr, Boyd, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they did not want 
to commit to themselves, especially as there had been so little time to go into the 
technicalities raised by the amendments, which were only handed in that morning. 
Mr. Boyd' thought that the House should be- given time to study the Implications 
of the amendments, . ; - ■ , ' ' ' ' ' , 

The President took the sense of the House by show of hands* There was- a tie, 
25 iiicmbets vor.iug each way. Only ten 'minutes^ time being now left, the Prewdchf 
adjourned the House tl!M!lo?« 15# ' ■ . . . . ^ 
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IStli. NOVEMBER Piscnssion was continued on Mr. Muhmdial Puri^s amend- 
ments to restrict operations of the masinaiim .'interest elatise, already passedj to tho 
agriculturist classes and ioaos to be, ;b:enefited: thereunder to agricuitiiral loans only. 

The Council proceeded to discuss clauses ■ relating, to the coristitulion of concilia- 
tion boards, the object of which was to bring together the creditor and the debtor to 
effect a private compromise between,,,, them.. 

Generally speaking, the Government successfully resisted the amendments from 
the Bural sidcj as well as from the Urban side. 

Eural Party members tried to widen the scope of the provisions, while the Urbani- 
tes attempted to restrict them in various ways. 

Six dstferent amendments (including one from Government) were placed before 
the House. Discussion on the amendments was proceeding, when the House 
■adjourned. ■■ 

16lli. NOVEMBER Further progress was made with the Indebtedness Belie! 
Bill in the Ci>uncii to«day, when, after the disposal of clauses relating to the cons- 
titution of Conciliation Boards, details of their scope and limitations were discussed, 
The slow progress which the House was making with the Bill led the President 
to waru the House that unless some via media was struck to save time, he would 
be compelled to hold longer sessions. This question would be linally decided at the 
next sitting on the 19t.h. 

The Government were concerned in two victories to-day. Firstly, siding with the 
Urban Party, they defeated by 43 votes to 23 the Eural Party amendment to fix 
the maximum Jurisdiction of a Conciliation Board, respecting debt, at Bs, 25,000 in 
place of Es. 10,000 as suggested by ibe Select Committee, and secondly with the 
Bnrai Party help they defeated by M votes to 12 the Urban Party amendment that 
at least one hail of the members of the Conciliation Boards should be persons hav- 
ing five years^ experience of administration of civil justice. 

Their defeat in respect of Bs. 25,000 amendment mentioned above was the first 
reverse sustained in the present session by the Bural Party, which was the most 
powerful combination in the House and had been responsible for infiieting three 
successive defeats on the Government and the Urban Party combined a few 
days ago. • ' ‘ ■ 

Speaking on this amendment, Mr. Mnhundlal Puri accused Bural Party mem- 
bers of attempting to carry their exorbitant demands at the point of the bayonet 
and declared that the Government had shown itself incapable of withstanding the 
debtors influence in the Council and things were being done at the dictation of 
Chaudhury Choturam, Leader of the Bural Party. He even visualised the time 
when those debtor influences might “come within the expcutive itself^ and it was 
for that reason that they should have sufficient safeguards or do away with Con- 
ciliation Boards altogether. Urban Party members, however, were able to make little 
headway against the double opposition. The House then adjourned till 19fch. 

loth. NOVEMBER t—Some of the more controversial clauses (apart from the reduc- 
tion of interest oii debts with retrospective effect) such as the power of Cooeiliatioa 
Boards to pass decrees binding on creditors in certain circumstances and thuir 
validity as decrees of Civil Courts, were reached in the Council to-day. The attendnrjce 
was thin but ail parties were as vigilant and alert as ever about every single 
amendment. The Urban Party fought the proposed scope and powers of Oonciliatian 
Boards at every step. 

Mr, Lahh Bingh had proposed at a previous sitting 'that a debtor making 
an application before a Conciliation Board for senlement of his debts should 
deposit with his application a sum equivalent to ^5 per cent of the amoiiofe 
due from Mm. In ^order to increase ' the chances of acceptance of such a safeguard, 
■"from’ the urban point of view, Mr. M. L. Puri', reduced the proposed percentage 
of deposits from 25 per cent to^ 10', per, cent 'and moved an amendment to that 
effect. The Urbanites main mined that such precEUtion was necessary, if Coneiliatian 
Boards were> to be business-like bodies. 'Tho . Government, opposing both amend- 
'meats, pointed but the • diSIcuIttes ;of .fai'siiig ' money before a settlement waft 
' reached. Both the amendments weru'-thrawa' out. 

The Government, supported the; amendment' : of the leader of the Urban Party 
Sujn Natendramih^, providing, that- u Coueilktiou Board might, at any time, dis- 
miss, an application'll It did mot • considerj-t. ■desirable ,to attempt to efibet. » 
mftut# The amendment was carried; "-.despite Eu'ral oppoftitiouf ■ ' ■ 
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Clause 13 of the Bill was passed after some discussiou aud clauses 14, 15 and 16 
■ were ..passed . ■ without ..: 'ao.y amendment. 

^ Clause 17, which has Seen changed in some impartant respects by the Select Com- 
mittee, gave rise to a keen debate. The original Bill had provided that a Coooiliatiou 
Board could effect settlement if the debtor came to an amicable agreement with 
his creditors»^ to whom not less than 60 por cent of the total debts was due, -The 
Select Committee, composed of a majority of Eural Party members, proposed that 
K a debtor came to an amicable settlement with *^ali or any. of his creditors*^ the 
Board could effect a settlement and set forth the amounts payable to each creditor 
...aud.-.the,: times .at which they sho.uld be -paid. . ■ 

Mr, Puri moved an amendmeDt seeking to restore the original provision regard- 
,Ing;,.th 0 .necessity of d.ebtors satisfying .the creditors claiming at least 63 per'...v.cenl'. 
of the total debts. 

Baja Narendranath, supporting the amendment, visualised, a debtor coming to 
a settlement with one creditor and thereby jeopardising the claims of the majority 
of his creditors. 

Mr, Boyd, Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, explained how the 
change came to be made in the Belect Committee and said that the Government 
had given notice of an amendment to clause 16 of the Bill, with a similar object. 

Mr, Puri was prepared to go with the Government as far as the sealing down 
of debts through Conciliation Boards on any reasonable basis was concerned, but 
he asked what safeguard was there that collusive ‘‘settlement’^ between debtor 
and one of his creditors might not penalise all his other creditors ? This clause 
might well lead to a debtor defrauding ail but one of his creditors. How could 
they get their dues at ail, if a debtor agreed, under the so-called single-creditor 
agreement, to hand over his assets to him for say, 15 years ? 

Mr, Boyd, opposing the amendment, requested Urbanites to remember that 
Conciliation Boards would afford every reasonable chance to the creditors to safe- 
guard themselves. The Board would not be composed of fools. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the same clause, which also provided that the agreement shall take effect as 
if it were a decree of a civil court. Raja Narendranath moved the addition of a 
proviso “that the agreement shall be executed regardless of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 16 of the Land Alienation Act” (which debars certain classes from coming 
Into possession of agriculturists’ lands). 

The President first held that the amendment was out of order but later he 
allowed the amendment to be moved. 

Baja Narendranath said that without such provision, the mere getting of a 
decree would be a farce and Boards will dismally fail in their objective. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Bevenue Member, said that whether the amendment 
was in order or not, the Government could not agree to any restriction of the 
Land Alienation Act. 

Chaudhry Ghotu Bam, opposing on behalf of the Eural Party, thought that 
under this provision, 80 per cent of the small landholders would become expro- 
priated in a short time and the present owners would be soon landless. 

The amendment was lost. , . ^ ■ 

The Rural Party then sustained two defeats in division, the Government and 
the Urban Party combining against them. 

The first occasion was when the Government moved their promised amendment 
to clause 19 that before a debtor obtained a “certificate of reasonabiencBS” from 
the Board, he shall satisfy at ‘least 40 per ceat^of 'the creditor’s claim* Although 
Urbanites had another amendment in favour of 60 per cent, they withdrew it and 
siding with the Government defeated the Rural Party In division by 35 votes to 26* 

The next division was on the > Urban party amendment that ‘'once a debtor’s 
application was rejected by the Board.no second application was permissible for 
three years. ■ ^ ' • . ■ ' ^ . . . . ^ t' ^ ? 

Discussion on another Important-Urban party amendment that in, case, of a aebtor s 
default in respect of the Board’s" decree, such amount ^ shall be recoverable as - 
arrear of land revenue was proceeding,', when, the Council adjourned* ^ ■ 

20fcli. NOVEMBER When the Council continued discussion on the Debt" 
Belief Bill to-day, the members of ' the Urban Party concentrated their energies ■ 

' 24' ' ^ ■ " ■ . ^ '' ^ ■' ' •' 
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inter alMon gettiDgthe Government to '.assume responsibility for the realfsatlon of 
decretal does In the event of a debtor defaulting payment of the amount oecreea by 
" the 'Conciliation Board ' and making Conciliation Board^s decisions, the subject pt, 
.'■appeal, , .wlaleh the .Bill debars. , — . , ^ « .,■ 4 .' 

Both these efforts failed, as also their attempts to impose "a time limit, firstly to 
the Conciliation Board’s chapter itself and, secondly, to the retrospective nature of 
the measure. Thus the Government and the Rural Party were able to make further 
progress with ten more clauses, although in the teeth of the Urban opposition* 

The urban spokesmen atresvsed the fact that there was a distinct provision in 
the corresponding Central Provinces Act whereby the Government^ assumed responsi** 
bility to recover defaulters’ dues and maintained that it was unfair to leave a erecli- 
tor at the mercy of a debtor, after compulsorily sealing down the debts and still 
give the debtor the benefit of the Land Alienation Act. Rural party members 
twitted the sponsors of the amendment, pointed out that they (the sponsors) claimed 
to stand as the vanguard of the movement for Swaraj and would be the fiiends of 
the masses, but. here they were only seeking how to squeeise the poor ryot debtor, 
through the agency of the Government. 

Chaudhury Qhotu Ram, Leader of the Rural Party, opposing the Urban amend- 
ment in favour of the Government realisation of defaulter’s debt as to arrears of 
land revenue, appealed to Hindu members to remember that among debtors, there 
were a number of small Hindu and Sikh landholders, who will be deprived of their 
ancestral property, if the Government were to have power to collect their debts, as 
though they were Government dues. He said that this was only a veiled attempt to 
get behind the Alienation Act, which was the Magna Oharta of the Punjab 
Eemindars. 

Replying to this, the mover of the amendment said that their Ideas was only 
to invest the proceedings of the Boards with an element of reality and of potential 
efficacy, without which mere reduction of debt would serve no purpose. The amend- 
ment was lost. Similarly, the House decided that there should be no appeal from the 
Board’s decrees. 

Mr. if. L. Pwn also proposed that court-fees on debt recovery proceedings 
should be limited to Rs. 10. He said that it was inconsistent on the part of the 
Government after professedly passing the measure to help debtors to continue to 
take a high percentage of the court fees on debt recovery proceedings, which, after 
successful decree, were either all to be borne by the debtor. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Urbanlies then pressed amendments seeking to limit the applicability of the 
Bui to loans advanced^ before and not to later debts and to fix the life of the 

Conciliation Boards^ till July 1936. They maintained that the Bill was an emer- 
gency measure admittedly brought to reduce the burden of the huge agriculturist 
debt and there was no necessity for placing on the Statute Book an Act of such 
far-reaching character for all time and questioned the wisdom of presenting the 
coming new legislature with such an enactment. All amendments were defeated. 

Part four of the Bill was disposed of to-day and two more parts dealing with 
Damdupat (laying down that no debt shall ever be more than doubled under any 
cucumstances through the accumulation of the debt) and with certain changes in 
the existing law remained to be passed. The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 


23r<l. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day when 
discuMion on part 5 of the Indebtedness Relief Bill relating to Damdupat was taken 
up. 'The Goveniment wished to move a clause to be added to the Bill whereby they 
wished to define a debtor in a restricted agricultural sense. The leader of the 
Opposition, Ghaudhuri Choturam on a point of order, objected on the ground that 
clause 7 of the' Bill had already defined ''a debtor to include all classes and the 
attitude of the Rural Party was that the Bill should not be a class measure. 

Remembrancer, on behalf of tho Government, pointed out 
toafc the Government’s orginal intention was to confine the Bill to agriculturists only, 
but now they' wanted to' put in -this proviso In Part 5 . ' ’ 

Ihe President ruled the Government proposal out of order. 

’ Mr. Boyd asked the President whether the’ amendment would be In order 11 the 
■defimtion was. made apphcable only 'with respect to the section dealing with Damdu« 
pat and to previous sections,. ' • 
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T> decision on this point and in the meanwhile took up 

irai’t 6, afr,er^the passage ^ of which, gave a decision allowing the GoYernmeat 
ameidmeafc, if it was applicable to Part 5 only. Discussion was then continued. 

The ameodments of the Biiral Party seeking to define a debtor la their own way, 
hrstij to make the clause applicable to the agriculturist tribes only and again to 
agnculturists and Depressed Classes were both defeated in divisions, the first by Sf 
votes to 22 and the second by S7 votes to 34. 

Discussion then proceeded on the Government amendment wlaieh the President 
Ghoudkurij Qhoturam spoke for about an hour, when at about 6 p. m. 
the Finance Member Mr. Boyd drew the attention of the President to this, vwho said 
that the leader of the Party was not expected to deliberately obstruct the business 
of the House. Further discussion was postponed till the 26th, 

26th. MOVEMBER By passing the first reading of the Indebtedness Relief 
u* Council concluded the initial stage -of the enactment of a measure 

which had been the subject of interest all over " the ' Province for more than two 
years and prototypes of which were on the anvil of other Provincial Legislatures. 

Two divisions concerning the ‘primary objective of the Bill enlivened to-day’s 
proceedings when decision was taken on the issues of ‘Damdupat’ and possible dod- 
ges by creditors to circumvent the Bill itself. 

At the outset the negotiations between the Rural Party members and tha 
Government on the defiaition of a debtor failed, following which the Government 
yielded to this extent that they agreed to exclude from their agricultural definition 
of debtor, ail persons proved to have greater income from other sources than from 
agriculture. Section 30 (proposed by the Government as an amendment) laid down 
‘Department’ to mean that no Court shall grant decree in satisfaction of both 
l^rincipal and interest for a larger sum than twice the amount which the Court 
finds to have been due at the commencement of this Act. The Rural Party regarded 
this as a vital amendment and proposed that ‘Damdupat shall mean double the 
amount originally lent and not double the amount due at the commencement of 
the Act. Division resulted in a tie, 33 voting each way. Amidst cheers from mem- 
bers of the Urban Party, the President gave his casting vote against the amend- 
ment, on the ground that he would vote for the status quo, because the Government 
were proposing what the Select Committee recommended without any change, 

Mian Nurullah (Rural) then moved the following proviso at the end, “provided 
that where a Court is satisfied that any fictitious sum was added to the sum 
actually advanced in order to circumvent the provisions of this Act the entire sum 
shall foe disallowed”. 

The Government and Urbanites opposed the amendment as impracticable, in- 
equitable and not within the spirit of the law, but Ruralites regarded it as the soul 
of the Bill and a division resulted in the Rural Party’s favour by 34 votes;to 32, 

Rural Party members followed up their victory over Mr. Nurullah’s amendment 
by another, freeing the defaulting debtor from all liability to arrest. The Bill as it 
emerged from the Select Committee contemplated certain circumstances in which a 
debtor defaulting payment of decree could be arrested, but the Rural Party members 
deleted all exceptions and when the Government and Urban Party combined in 
favour of total deletion of the clause on non- arrest as amended, Ruralites defeated 
them by 36 votes to 33. 

The Government and Urbanites sustained yet another defeat in division on the 
rural amendment to the Civil Procedure Code, before the first reading was passed. 
The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

30lli. NOVEMBER >-The Council ■ to-day passed the Indebtedness Relief Bill. 
At the' outset, to-day, the leader -of the House, Sir Silcandar Eyat KhaUf sugges- 
ted a late evening sitting, if necessary,; so as- to expedite the passing of the Bill, in 
’ view of which very few speeches were' made. ’ Among those who spoke ‘opposing the 
Bill were FandU Nanakehand^ Mrs. Lekhwati Jain and Mr, MayadaSi Mr. 

Singh aod Mr. Bamsaran Das supported • tha Bill. ‘ . 

Pandit Nanahchand "accused ^amindar members of fcombioing to throttle 
the credit of the Province. He ''.warned them that as a result of • the. measure, 
c^ 4 p!fcal would fiy ' to more hospitable areas and it would be the rural and agrioml- 
turai population who would suffer mosL .Development of any kind would comc'lo 
' a standstill in those areas, because there was no satisfactory banking -system to help 
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the ciiltifator* ■ He^ foreshadowed that bad feeliog and disturbed conditions In rural 
regions would follow in the wake of the enactment col the measure. 

Mrs. Lehhwatd Jain said that supporters of the Bill wished to ruin one class of 
the popiiiatioo, but their wishes would not be fuMlIed. Instead of passing ^siich a 
drastic measure^ it would hafe been better lif they had taught their agricultural 
brethren tO’ cat down their extravagant expenditure in social customs. No promi- 
nent member of the Earal party spoke to-day. The House then adjourned till the 
17th. December. 

The joint Committee Bepoet Debate 
DECEMBER The Council met to-day to discuss the Joint Paiilameitary 
Committee fEeport, 

At the outset the Leader of the House, Sir Sikandar Eyat Khan^ announced 
that the Indebtedness Belief Bill which had been sent back to the Council ^ by His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab would be recoiiBidered oo. the 20th instant. 

The President then announced that Chaudhri Afzal Haq would initiate the 
debate on the J. P. C. Eeport, because the Government motion that the Eeport 
be discussed was covered by Mr. Afzal Haq^s motion, 

Mr. Chaudhri Afzal Eaq thereupon moved that the Eeport of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee did not satisfy the aspirations of Indians and be rejected. He 
Strongly criticised the proposals in the Eeport with regard to Services, Governors 
powers and provisions of Ministers and declared that the pledge, with regard to 
Dominion Status, given by both Lord Irwin and the Prime Minister had virtually 
been repudiated. He described the position of Ministers as one of disgrace vIs-a-vis 
the Services and said that Ministers would be powerless before them. 

Mr. Afzal Haq’s remarks were frequently questioned by official benches who 
challenged him to quote relevant portions from the Eeport, but Mr. Afzal Haq 
stuck to his position and invited the Government to repudiate his arguments. He 
maintained that the Eeport was only fit to be rejected. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Bahibullah then moved an amendment that whereas the 
scheme of constitution outlined in the report definitely falls short of ihol pledges 
given by His Majesty’s Government, and does not satisfy the Indian aspiratious, 
it should be declared inadeqaute, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

8aHar Eabibullak, supporting his motiDU, said that he could not understand 
the meaning of the rejection of the report. He thought that all parties in the 
House, not excluding Government members, would have no hesitation in voting for 
his motion. He maintained that the pledges given by British statesmen had been 
thrown to the winds. He recalled that Lord Willingdon had said only the other 
day that he had the full authority of the British Government (o say that the goal 
of the British mission in India was to give her Domsoion Status. Ho described the 
present scheme as goalless and soulless and was so reactionary in character that it 
would not satisfy anybody. He was certain that from one end of the country to 
the other, every party, whether it was Nationalist, Congress, Blodenite or otherwise, 
every politician whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, had described the scheme as 
unsatisfactory. He said that there was too much suspicion and mistrust in the 
provisions of the scheme. He criticised the powers given to the Governor-Genera! 
and Governors as exceeding even those held by some European dictators. But whereas 
these dictators were chosen 'by the people themselves, dictators under the J. P. iX 
scheme would be thrust upon the people. Criticising the position, of Ministers 
Bardar Habibullah asked, ‘Will their powers be more or less than now f 
, The. Government beaches : ^‘More, certainly more,” 

' Batdar Habibullah challenged this view and said, ‘‘You would bo satisfied If 
even one member said so,” He was personally convinced that their position would 
, foe. 'worse ofi under the so-called Frovfaciai Autonomy than at present Even the 
least .member of the Services could go straight to the Governor over the Ministefs 
.'head,;-', 

' ThC'Bevenue Member, Sir Bihandaf :Eyai Kha% who next addressed 'the House, 
“Was Jiateoed by the House and packed ^ galleries with close atteiitiion. Sir Sikandar 
■prefaced Ms remarks by saying that 'he 'had nothing but praise for a Nation who 
could .hand over their own powers to, subject races, but his compfaliife ' was 'that they 
um not do it with that degree of- generosity which would immediately win for them 
the regard and eo-'operatlon of those who wbre prepared to' give 'It, Attacking the 
Safeguards, he instanced the case of .Ireland where, he said, that by parting with a 
little powerr they had only created troublu/fpr, themselves. 
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Sir Sikandar Khan said ihafc distrusfe and siispicioa were the root cause ^ 
troubles. He instanced the loyalty of Indian Ministers in Bengal 
was looked upon as such an important subject. Why then did 
Ministers^ powers in future as though they could aot be trusted to do tilings 

When Sir Sikandar was referring to the relations of the Indian , Civil 
and Ministers,, a Minister for Agriculture. ^ rose 

that he could assure the House that the relations between ■ Blinisters and 
officers were. marked by the closest operation and complete harmony mid 
Sikandar retorted : ^*You are not the only .Minister, Sir Jogendra Singh adaeCj 
‘T am speaking on’ behalf of all Ministers.’-^ (Cheers.) . 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan appealed to them to face facts, like practical rueu 
and divorce thair thoughts from mere,, idealism. He reierred to those wno 

would not be satisfied with anythrog less ■ than ‘‘Complete lodependence and, 

said that it was impossible to convince them that what ^they desiroci was 

una.fctainable, except' by .physical force, whjch was iia thinkable. Me,, , .saia^^ ,„ I 

that in taking stock of the existing ■ condition and .visualising the lutiire, ,,, 
development promised by the J. F. G. it would be helpful ^ to ^ make a ^ coraparisou 
with the past. He said that two prominent phases of their history Qiiriug the iass 
1,000 years were internecine warfare and foreign aggressiori ; they were either pgnt- 
ing among themselves or had been ruled by others. Even if it were possisue tor 
India to turn out the British bag and baggage, there ^vas no guarantee oi 
imauce of peaceful and prosperous conditioos or that they would not lapse ro chaos 
and anarchy. He counselled moderation to extremists in India as well as la hngiana 
and warned the latter that their attempt to thwart the legitimate claims oi Indians 
would have only one effect, namely engender bitterness and hostility against Jhsn tain. 

Sir Sikandar described the safeguards as mere constitutional checks which 
there in every constitution, whether written explicitly or unwritten as m Mogiana, 
but they would never be used so long as responsible Ministries functjonea tor the 
benefit of the people. They must be there to protect the Provinces from the conse- 
quence of Ministers’ inability or ineptitude to the Government, which might conceiv- 
ably take the form of disorder and chaos. Sir Sikandar concluded, 'I may not; oe 
here when the new constitution is ushered in. My parting advice to my Musiim 
brethren is that they should try, by every x>ossibIe means, to secure the good wiii ana 
confidence of the Mlnoriiies. My appeal to Hindu a.nd Sikh brethren is that mey 
should throw off suRpi<ion and distrust and join hands with their Muslim leliow 
countrymen in the service of the Province and the country.” (Applause.) 

Sardar Sampuran Shigh (delegate to the Round Table Conference) conaemnea 
the Communal Award and said that this “Award” was only a decision or an order 
of the Prime Minister who was never given the role of arbitrator and since im 
“Award” was the basis of recommendations they were equally unsatisiactory to 

Mr. Nanakehand supported Sardar Eabihidlak and^ suggested t^^odifiealioos, at 
the same time paying a tribute to the Joint Parliamentary Oominittee tor toeir 
sincerity and labour. The debate at this stage was adjourned. 

i:'' I Sill. DECEMBER:— By fourteen to five ^ votes, the Council, after two dajs’ | 

lively debate on the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, passed the following f 

amended motion of Mr. Chaudhri, Afzal Baq, Government members remainiog | 

neutral:' ' , 

**That in the opinion of this Council, the Report of the Parliamentary Committee - 
does not satisfy the aspirations, of India.”' a , i 

Sardar ffabihullah's alternative, 'motion , ^whereas ' the scheme of constitution , | 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee definitely falls short ' i 
of the pledges given by His Majesty^s .Government and does not, satisfy the Indian' . I 
aspirations in the opinion of this , ilouse, , it is inadequate, unsatisfactory .and dis- ' ~ | 
appointing” was rejected by 25 votes -to 14. . , ■ ■ J 

Mr* Bogd^ Finance Member, made -a strong plea for acceptance of the cohfititu- , 
tion outlined by the Select Committee,- He refuted the suggestion that the proposed ^ ^ r 

constitution was a “goalless and soulless”-- scheme and said that the goal had’ been ' ;; 

laid down In the Act of 1919 and there 'was no^ intention to repudiate it* He ,said 
‘ ' the new constitution was -a free gift of responsible government. This gilt . was/ not'. 
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the mmlt o! agitatioo but was the result of sacrifices and services rendered by the 
sons of India in the Great War. 

After referrinp: to various criticisms levelled against the J. P* 0. proposals. Mr. 
Boyd said that all misunderstanding was due to the circumstances in which the 
Eeport was written. He maintained that the contemplated constitution was a great 
advance and should be worked whole-heartedly. As regards the safeguards the 
Finance Member thought that without them the^ constitution would be like a train 
passing over a river *’ over which there was no safe bridge. The constitution was 
fully workable, because of the safeguards, in the absence of which minority commu- 
nities would be ruined. The special powers of the Governor would seidoru be used, 
If past experience was any indication of the fuUire. Talking of his own province, 
Mr, Boyd said that Indian members had always acted with great reasooableness 
and had always tried to work with Government. 

Several speakers, including the two Ministers, Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for 
Agriculture and Sir Feroxe Khan, Minister for Education, supported the J. P. C. 
Eeport. 

Sir Jogender Singh said that his experience as Minister had dispelled his early 
fears. He thought that the proposed constitution could be worked ‘ satisfactorily if 
the different communities supported their Ministers. 

Sir Feroze Khan, who was continually interrupted by Urban and Eural mem- 
bers, enumerated the merits of the scheme. He said that we should make a nation 
of ourselves and not expect a foreign nation to make us a nation, 

A voice ; ‘^Through separate electorates ?” 

Sir FerozB Khan appealed to the House to work for solidarity and cast aw^’ay 
everything that made for dissension, 

Mrs. LeJ!ih.tvaU Jain (Oongressite) attacked the Eeport in bitter terms. She said 
that there was nothing in it. She warned the Government that they had delibe- 
>rately side-tracked from the issue of Dominion Status and were giving something 
which was neitfser complete Provincial Autonomy nor Self-Government. She pre- 
dicted that when Britain would be ready to grant Dominion Status, India would 
probably kick it off and insist on Puma Swaraj. As regards the centre, she thought 
;tbat the present nominated block of 40 members in a house of 140 was preferable 
to the proposed block of 125 States^ representatives in the Federal Legislature, who 
would be mere puppets in the hands of the Government. 

Two amendments were moved to Wt. Afzal Eaq^s motion. One was that the. 
resolution should read at the end, “The Eeport does not satisfy the aspirations 
of Indians and is rejected,” The other amendment was that the words after Indians 
should be deleted. 

Both these amendments were accepted and Mr. Afsal Haq^s motion, thus amended 
was carried. Sardar HabihullaK’s motion to substitute his amendment was lost. 

PUIjrJAB IlifDEBTEBHESS BELIEF BiLL 

2 IsL DECEMBER The Council adjourned ' to-day after incorporathig 

the changes in the Indebtedness Bill suggested by the Governor with one minor 
addition to the clause relating to the arrest of a judgment-debtor. This was sponsored 
by the Government themselves, who, it was understood, had come to an understanding 
with the Eural Party. The latter did not, therefore, move their amendments and 
the Government amendments were carried, defeating the Urban Party amendments 
regarding tha interest clause, etc. 

; The clause regarding arrest was modified to secure immunity from arrest in so 
far as a debtoris inability to pay arose from property which' cannot be disposed of 
by a civil court decree. This afforded protection for the mere agriculturist. 

' Mr, Muhundlal Fnri condemned,, in scathing terms, the Government’s new 
.amendment adding two more provisos to . the arrest 'danse. These two provisos 
.which are. safeguards for agriculturist Judgment debtors and which replace the 
■second; proviso 'in the clause on arrest, run as,'' follows : ‘’Provided further' that when 
a court has^ power, under law, to order temporary alienation of land of the judgment- 
' debtor' in the exeeutibu of a decree,' • the , court shall not for the purpose of this 
SictipB, take into account the value of. any.' auch- temporary alienation iu . considering 
the capacity of the judgment-debtor to pay provided further that, save in so far as 
' is otherwise provided' in - this secrion, ' the'' Court, . ,io considering the capacity ol a 
judgment-debtor to pay, shall take into --■.:eoamderation the value of tha property ol 
' the judgment-debtor only to the extent, 'to-/, which the civil court ean dispose of it. 
under the law Jn execution' ol the 
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Mr. Pari said that he would have preferred the abolitfoo of arrest altogether 
(as was provided in the Bill as returned by the Governor) rather than give benefit 
only to agriculturists. The result of this would be that members of the agriculturist 
classes would be immune , from ' arrest and by this amendment the Government 
would be wiping out the entire' debt due from agricuiturists. Mr. Puri pointed out 
the anomaly of a zemindar owning 10,000 acres of land, but refusing to pay evan 
Es. 500, who would still be not liable to arrest. 

After "the Bill wm pmsed, Bit Sikandar E^yaf Khan, Leader of the House, said 
this was the last session of the Oouncii he would attend before taking up Ms new 
appointment at Delhi as Deputy Governor of the Eeserve Bank and he took this 
opportunity of ofieriog his sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the uniform courtesy 
and support he had received from every section of the House. He hoped that he 
might come back to the PuDjab again, (Cheersd 

Baja Nerendranathj on behalf of the Urban Party, Choiidhuri Choturam on 
behalf of the Bural Party, Mr, 0, C^iGarbeU, ObM StoxmLVj. Sardar Sir Jogendra 
Singh, Minister for Agriculture, Sardar Buta Singh, Deputy President and the 
President, Sir Shahabuddin, all joined in paying tributes to Sir Sikandar and wish- 
ing him success in his new field "and early return to the Punjab. 

Mr. Qarbett described Sir as a brilliant administrator and particularly 

mentioned his capacity for sustained hard work. The President described him as 
one of the ablest men in the Punjab |[and his absence would be a great loss to 
the province. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council 


AUTUMN 8ESSI0N^PE8EAWAB--2nd to 8th NOVEMBER 1984 
Eedemption of Moutgages Bill 

The Autumn Session of the N, W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Peshawar on the 2nd. November 1934. After discussion lasting for two hours, the 
Council referred to a Select Committee the Usurious Loans (North-West Frontier) 
Amendment Bill and the Redemption of Mortgages Bill and to report thereon at 
.the beginning of next budget session. 

Dilatory tactics, by making long speeches in discussing specific provisions by 
Hindu Members, called for the ChaiPs ruling imposing a limitation and members 
were told that they could not go beyond discussing the underlying principle of 
the Bill at the present stage. 

UsuEious Loans Bill 

Bpsaking on the Usurious Loans Bill, Mr. IsMvardas criticised the arbitrary 
and unscientific definition of excessive interest and analysed the factors that deter- 
mined it. He agreed that something should be done to cheek the alarming increase 
of agricultural indebtedness but attributed the agriculturists^ miseries to failing 
prices, lack of marketing facilities and absence of industries, Government's revenue 
policy and the defective currency policy. The speaker sympathised with the efforts to 
reduce the excessive rate of interest,’ but did not agree that the method adopted 
was reasonable and practicable. He 'suggested to the Government to approach the" 
Government of India aud raise a loan and Invest it in’ the Land Mortgage, Banks 
and appoint a Gonelliation Board to relieve agricultural indebtedness. Mr, 
man and Mr. Ladharum ehataotensed.it as dinerentlal legislation contending Ihat^ 
the law should be equal for all ' 

' The Oouncii passed supplementary demands for the current year' Including, Bs. 
1,05,0CX) ■ capita'i''''out!ay- ”0 Hydro-Electric schemes and"Es, ' llfiQQ for ' broadeastinf 
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Eegulation- oe Accounts Bill 

■:^'Oa .ilie motion, the 'Oounci! referred to the : Select ; Goaimitlea, 
'''ihe> regulation BiH'.' to. 'report ./'thereon /.by Ahe,'begtn,iiin.g' of ;tlie;.,Bext: 

budget. sessioO'...;.E^^ the 'Government 'Wanted to gi.ve .the ../Select Oommitee 

./'the..liillest opportunity 'to .study o.'pin ' ^ ^ ^ i 

. '.. Hitt.d'u mem'ber8"''acivo'C.afced total rejection of ' the.; . measurcj which . .' they ' ..iemei. 
:":e0Sim..UI3aL . • , ' 

After the presentation of the Select Oommittee report on' the Ley a I ^■Prmiiiioners 
Ei7li'. ''the GO'ii'U'Cil. adjourned. ^ 

/ ^ 'v'' ;;.Co'EEUP'TION in' FEONTIEe/ABMINISTEATIOH. .... 

Stk NOVEMBER The made a statement intimating tho 

Government’s intention to appoint a Committee with a majority of elected memberB 
of Council to enquire into the prevalence of corruption in the various departments 
of the administration and to suggest measures to check the same. The Finance 
Member hoped the Opposition would assist them in their work. 

The statement was made on the non-official resolution moved by Mr. Mahihullah 
Khan, recommending the appointment of such a Committee. The mover congratula- 
ted the lospeetor-Geoeral of'PoIico on the efforts made to eradicate the evil and 
urged similar efforts by other departments. 

Legal Peaotitionees’ Amend, Bill 

7t!j. NOVEMBER :~-The Council passed the demands for excess grants for 1932-S3 
to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in excess over the voted grants. 

The House passed without discussion an official bill enforcing the provisions of 
the Legal FracUtioners Act of 1879 with all the up-to-date amendment in the 
Frontier. The Finance Member said that the bill aimed at the control of the status 
of legal practitioners. 

The Shaeiax Bill 

Sth. NOVEMBER:— The Council passed the non-official Bill extending the 
elective elements to the Notified Area Committee. 

After four hour’s discussion, which H; E. the Governor watched, the Council, 
circulated for eliciting public opinion the non-official Bill enforcing Islamic Law 
of Shariat inheritance and other rights of women, Government/s neutrality in 
religious matters was explained by Mr. Cunningham, the Finance Member, who for 
the nrst time addressed the Council in Urdu. The Council then adjourned sine die, 

SPECIAL SM8SION--PFSIIAWAB--2lst and 22nd DECEMBER 1934 

The Joint Committee Bepoet Debate 

Two clays’ special session of the Frontier Council, convened to discuss the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report, opened with thin non-official attendance, the 
progressive Ministerial party being poorly represented. IDian Bahadur Abdul Qafoor 
Khan presided. 

Mr, Cunningham, leader of the House, moved ; ^This Council do now proceed 
to discuss the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Indian ^consti- 
tutional reforms’, 

Ha said that it was a matter whereon the Government desire to give the mem- 
berS'En; opportunity . to express their views without either side attempting to 
secure a victory. The representations made by the members wiil be forwarded to 

S roper quarters but the Government did not intend to enter the arena of the 
ebate. Mr. Ounuingham anticipated ■ that the. .final form of Uho .Bill would depart 
materially from the proposals of the Committee, 

,, Malik Khuda\ Bakhsh, leader of the Opposition,- initiating the discussion express- 
ed gratitude to the Government for giving them an opportunity to express their 
opinion on momentous issues but unless their- criticism was taken Into conskloratlou 
the discussion was futile. After tracing The. constitutional progress and development 
of Indian / aspirations lor self-government^. 'he -subjected the report to detailed criti- 
cism in the light of two axioms^firstly,. : that- .good Gov'ernment was no substitute 
for ■self-government 'and. secondly that constitutional progress should aim at Govern* 
pent of the people ’and for the .people- ’ ■Condmding he could read through the llaeii ' 
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a single principle nncleiiying the report, viz., lodiaos being incapable of assuming 
effectively ^ reBponsibility to carry on the Government. Therefore, there should be 
one individual with extensive powers whose appointment shoold be beyond the 
ambit of Indians’ power and as long as he did not possess special powers Oovern- 
ment could not continue. Analysing provincial autonomy, the speaker said (hat 
unless ultimate authority was vested in an felected body self-government was a 
misnomer and it was insult to intelligence to believe that, it was self-government. 
The details of the scheme which was repugnant to the very spirit of democracy 
had been worked ^ keeping in view the salient feature of the one man rule iospile 
of the popular wishes. Touching special responsibitities of the Governor, he said 
that every branch of administration was included in the all-eomprehensive list. 
There might have been some committee or evea nominated members to advise 
him when he took over the respon.sibility for the entire administration in the event 
of a break-down. 

To Mr, ^ Khuda Bakhsh’s mind these safeguards were liable to afford to the 
Governor, if he was not benevolent or efficient, opportunities to find some sort of 
pretext for a break-down of the scheme. They were entering an era full of danger 
aud suspicion. If the British wanted to convince them that the safeguards were 
in the interest of India there must be some drastic modifications in the report. 
Centralization of power was the keynote underlying the committee’s reeommendatioos. 
What was given by the hand was taken witH interest by the other. He also criti- 
cised the appointment of a non-member of the Council as Minister saying that 
the White Paper in this respect was more liberal. Alluding to the sphere of action 
of the Minister he said that the transfer of law and order which had been reluctant- 
ly conceded was a misnomer. A real transfer could be only when a person who 
had power was also confided in. The Governor’s special staff sitting over and above 
the Ministers did not seem to him consistent with the real transfer of power. He 
criticised the provision for the Governor’s Act and ordinance-maxing power alleging 
that provincial autonomy was being nullified at every stage. Objecting to the pro- 
vision for non-yotable expenditure some of which will not be open to discussion 
he said that the present Council was competent to reduce the Minister’s salary, 
etc. which power was being taken away. The speaker was cheered when he advocat- 
ed the cause of Baluchistan for reform and the Frontier’s claims for a subvention 
according to the Haig Committee’s recommendations. Referring to the Centre, he 
criticised the reservation of defence and external affair, continued recruitment of 
all-India services by the Secretary of State and indirect election to the Lower 
House of the Federal Legislature which removed touch with the voters. 

Natmh Hamidullah justified the proposals of the Joint Select Committee for 
India’s consfcituliooal advance which were framed after the mature deliberation and 
closest consultation of all the parties concerned. He was gratified that the Muslim 
demands were met to a great extent and advised the House to accept the proposals 
of the committee which were fair advance on the present state of things. 

Nawahzada Nmrullah Khan, in a short maiden speech, also expressed Bstisfac- 
tion over the recommendations of the coramitree inasmuch as the demand of the 
Frontier for equal status was fully met and no discrimination was made against the 
people of this province. He endorsed the proposal for the transfer of law and order 
whereby Indians were made responsible for the peace and tranquillity of the province 
and commended the provision of the Governor’s Acts and ordinance-making power 
which ensured against the risks of a breakdown of the scheme. 

22nd. DECEMBER Mr. Pm? (Independent) protested agaihst the retro- 

grade and undemocratic nature of the report and subjected the commercial safeguards 
to adverse criticism and thought that the transfer of responsibility at the centre 
without financial control would leave the Ministers helpless in departmantal adminis- 
tration. They could better have said that future India would be governed by the 
Secretary of State through the Instrumentality of 'Parliament with the assistance 
of the Governor-General and it was no'tts'e wasting all this labour, time aud . money 
to produce a report which was not worth the 'trouble taken in writing. Absolute 
distrust and lack of confidence pervaded the whole scheme of provincial autonomy, 
while the princes’ block under the . proposed federation would be more conservative 
than the present official block. . ' ■ ' • 

Mr, 8, Hassan Alt (ProgressIveV 'cndotslng ■ the recommendations congratulated, 
the Committee on their honest' and ‘ '.81101 cere endeavours to produce a' constitution: 
which was besfeJn the circumstsBees'wheu ,the Congress was placing obstacles ''in ’'the 

' 85 ' , . ' . ’ A, , ' ■■ ' 
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way of coBStitiilfoeal ad?aocemeat , He felt; that; eertaio of the GoTOtoor's 
powers Will be sparingly used as shown by the present constitution under whica 
the OoTernor too possessed esteusive powers^ which had not been abused. The same 
was likely to happen in the future. He advised the House to accept the proposea 
advance and hght for more rights which were bound to be conceded as they proved 
their fitness to manage their own affairs. He regretted that communal wrangles 
and internal dissensions made It incumbent on the Committee to recommend the 
tightening of the safeguards, . , i 

Ehun Bahadur Ahdul Rahim, Deputy President, charging England with bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship asked a straight question, whether political expedience and 
wisdom convined them that India would keep silent and content. Onticising the 
proposed scheme of provincial autonomy, he referred to the position of future 
Ministers who would be kicked like a football by the Opposition on one side and 
the Governor on the other. Objecting to the Federation plan he urged the^ imposi- 
tion of a condition on the States entering the Federation that they would introduce 
representative Government in their States and regretted that thty would be left to 
the mercy of the conservative Princes. Touching the subvention proposal he main- 
tained that it was a downright insult to this administration that the subvention 
should be subject to the vote of the central legislature and thought that the great- 
est injustice had been done to Baluchistan which had been expunged from the 
constitutional programme without reason. 

Sir Ahdul Qayum Khan, Minister, speaking as an elected member recalled his 
press statement that the report had fallen short of the Indian aspirations, adding 
that it was very disappointing and bred distrust. 8ome of the safeguards, with 
which provincial autonomy was hedged in, were unnecessary and redundant, but 
nothing better could be expected under the circumstances prevailing in the country 
where it was difficult to find a solution of the conflicting interests. Eeealling 
Bound Table Conference deliberations in which he had participated, he said that 
every opportunity had been given them to patch up their differences but they 
failed resulting in a setting back of the clock as suggested by the leader of the 
Opposition. The Minister advised his countrymen to be patient in finding a 
solution which whs only poBslble by crearii g mutual trust and mutual help. 
Considering the internal dissenstons, they sbould not grudge tins little delay. He 
emphasized the progress made since the advent of the British, contrasting h with the 
social conditions in Hindu India. Touching the subject, of provincial autonomy, he 
hoped that the framers of the Constitution Act would yet reduce some of the 
sah guards and thought that, if the Governor had power of suspending the constitu- 
tion be need not have the poorer of making extraordinary Acts which privilege 
migbi be confined to the Governor^Gcneral. The speaker did not see harm in the 
Frontier Governor’s special respon ibdi y for the trans-border area. Tbe failure to 
make the proposed Kuhveniion a statutory charge on the central revenues, was a 
real disapponnmenr. for Bir Ahdul Qaiyum who did not see any justification for 
reducing the Ha’g (.''om not fee’s fmure. 

Rai Sahib Mehr Ohand Kkamia, on behalf of the Frontier minorities, paid a 
tribute to Lord Linlithgow, chairman of the Committee, which had produced a 
document of far-rcaching importance. He could not join hands with those who 
urged vrhoh-sale rejectioti hut favoured drastic modifications saying that blaming 
others for their sins would be nothing short of self-deception. He alleged that the 
whole fabric of the report was ba'^ed on communal electorate. The Government had 
been cver-anxious to placate the Muslims by separating Sind The speaker felt 
gratified at the minorides’ safeguards which io the present state of affairs served 
their best, imerest against the exploitation by the majority and abuse of power. 
Toiemg the fears of Frontier minorities under the new reforms when the official 
block would be removed, leaving them to the mercy of 76 per cent, of the majority, 
the Bfti Bah ib endorsed the Governor’s special powers which could only be useful, 
if applied on the proper occasion in the interest of those for whom they were 
intended. Why could not the Government appoint special officers for the minorities’ 
protection ? He thought that the subvention was perhaps a necessity so long as the 
Frontier remained a separate province,, but he did not favour making it a statutory 
ohtrga ' ' 

Mr. Ahdul Qaiyum Khan (rndependent), alleged that the Committee’s proposals 
were a scandal on English statesmanship and the proposed reforms were absolutely 
Inadequate but they must not expeeb anything from the British nation. 

^Th© Oonndl then atiioumed mm die. 



Tbe Burma Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSlON---RANGOOiY'--8th io 14th AUGUST 1934 
Motion foe Removal of Peesident 

The Aiitiimu Sesi^ion of the Burma Leirislati^e Council commencr‘d at Rangfoou 
on the 8th. August 1934, After formal buifjinoss, the Coancii refused leave to U Ba 
Shzve to move a no-eon fidenee motion in the Ministry as a body and on the Educa-^ 
tion 2iinister and Forest Minister individually, the msiximum number voting io 
favour of the motion, induding the mover, being only three. 

U* ^ Ba Ckmv next moved for the removal of the President, Sir Oscar Bs- 
Glanville from the office. The mover and others who spoke for the motion, pointed 
out the President’s ^inadequate knowledge’ of the Burmese latiguage, bis rejection 
of resolutions of the aarne nature that were admitted by former Presidents, and his 
alleged partiality in calling on to speak those whose names he knew and his alleged 
disregard of requests made by membera regarding arrangements on the agenda 
paper. 

The Finance U&mMr reminded the House that the President’s Office was in the 
nature of a judicial officer ; as such insecurity of tenure of office during the life- 
time of the Oonncil on far-fetched frivolous grounds disabled him from performing 
his functions. He refuted the allegations regarding the partiality and said the 
President was perfectly in order in rejecting certain resolutions. Members could 
seek explanations from the President for such action. Regarding bis inadequate 
knowledge of the Burmese languiige the speaker pointed out the President had a 
Burmese staff ro whom ho could refer when in doubf. He warned the House if the 
doctrine of impaf'f.iality was to be thrown overboard and somebody put in the Chair 
who could be iofiaeoced by party coosidorations it would amount to disenfranchise- 
ment of minoriries. 

The President explained the procedure in respect of admission of resolutions. He 
referred to the Council rules regarding transaction of ba'^inevSS in English, though 
he could permii members to address the Council in Burmese and other vernaculars 
used in the province. 

The House divided and the motion was carried by fifty against thirty-two, the 
two Ministers voting with the Government, while most of the members of their 
parties voted for the motion. Sir J. A. Maung Gyi’s party remained neutral. It 
may be reealled in the last budget session a similar motion was defeated by a 
narrow margin. 

PEOTE8T AGAINST GoVEENOB’S ACTION 

9lh. AUGUST In the Oouncil to-day the President ruled out an adjournment 
motion notice of which had been given up by five members in eonneedon with the 
hunger-strike of Shin Arjya in the Mandalay jail. He pointed out that there was 
ample time to tackle resolutions which privilege was not made use of. He also 
quoted a ruling of IJ Pu, a former President, himself a Barman Budhisfc, on a 
motion of similar nature in connection with the hunger-strike of U Wiziya, dis- 
allowing the same. He emphasized that this kind of motion involved an action of 
the Government and a detailed reply had already been given by the Home Member 
replying to a question. On enquiry the President elicited from the Home Member 
that Shin Ariya was. sentenced on June 15 to three mouths’ imprisonment and Ms 
life was in no way in danger. 

The Council resuming after lunch, the President read the Governor’s eommuoi- 
eation to the Council, withholding his concurrence with the motion passed yester- 
day removing Sir Oscar de GlanvUh from the office as President. His Excellmey 
dilated on the nature of duty and responsibility attached to the office of the President 
and pointed out that after a careful examination of the report of the speeches he 
found that the complaints were mainly the outcome of ignorance and misunder- 
staading of rales. His Hxcelienoy could not also hold allieged msufficiehey of 
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Burmese knowledge as reasonable or sufficienfe ground for the removal of the 
President. . j- 

At 3-35 p. m, when an amendment to a non-official resolution was’ being dis- 
cussed by the House, 17 Saw moved a motion that, the business of the Houre be 
adjourned to enable the members to discuss outside the situation arising withhold- 
ing his concurrence to the removal of the President, 

The Presidefit ruled out the motion, stating that there was never such a 
precedent and If the members desired to discuss the, situation outside they could do 
so when the .Goiineil usually adjourned. Moreover, he had nothing to say on matters 
that were to be discussed outside the House. 

Thereupon ail Burmese members excepting seven walked out as a protest 
against the ruling of the President:, The House then continued usual business 
and adjourned, 

Uheuly Scenes— Membees Walk- out 

lOlk AUGUST :-For the Bmt time In the history of the Council, disorderly 
scenes were witnessed this afternoon, when Burmese members tried to obstruct 
the biiamesa of the House, as a protest against the Governor’s decision. 

When the Council was about to continue discus don on a non-official resolu- 
tion, 17, Saw (Peoples’ Party) stood up and said : ‘‘Here la a letter for you, Mr. 
■•EresklentP.:: . 

, President ‘Tlease sit down, U, Saw*^ Sir 0$mr then explained that the House 
was ' discussing a resolution. Therefore, the Council business could not foe 

interrupted but If U. Saw wanted to read the letter he could do so the next day 

after question time. 

Uu Saw^ Ignoring the order of the , President, read : ‘*We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Burma ' Legislative Council, having no confidence in you, call upon 
you to resign from the office of the President 'of the Council”. 

When the letter was being read out, members In the official ibioc and some 
European and Indian members protested shouting ^Crder, order”. 

Meanwhile, Burmese members went on banging tables and shoufcing “Shame 
shame”. ‘‘President you must resign”. 

After the letter had been read, fJ. Ba Tkein {U. Chit IIlamg*H party) and 

U Ba Thaung {Dr, Ba Maw's party) read some of the names of the signatories 

to the letter, while 11 Ba Chaw made uncomplimentary remarks against the 
President, The President requested the aforesaid four members to withdraw from the 
Council for the rest of the oay, under Council rules, but the members did not 
withdraw until the President had asked them twice. 

Immediately after their withdrawal ail Burmese members, excepting nine, walk- 
ed out but continued loitering in the lobby. The House then continued its usual 
business. A few minutes latter, when the resolution in the possession of the House 
was put to vote, a number of Burmese members, who had retired into the lobby, 
shouted “Ayes” from oaf side. 

The letter addressed to the President was signed by over 52 members of U Chit 
Hlainffs party. Dr, Ba Maw'^s Pariy and the People’s Parly, signatories including 
one Indian Member, Mr. Qanga Singh, two ex-Ministers, of whom one was U. Kyaw 
Din, ex-Ed iieatioa Minister, on whom a motion of “no-couhdence” was passed 
dtiring the last session of the Council. 

Pbesident’s Conduct Ceiticised 

ilth. AUGUST Consequent on yesterday’s disorderly’ scenes in the' Council a 
strong posse of civil and military police were , poslea this morning, outside the 
Council hail as precautionary measures. ’The Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner 
and^ Assistant Commissioner’ of Police, were ako present When the House resumed 
swibir 'the atteu'claiice ^ of Burmese members ' was very poor but they were in the 
lobbies*:.,” On occasions they participated in -voting and pressed to dfvMoa two 

.Governibeht mpiloha which were lost By a' heavy majority. 

- Shortly 'bofore; adjournment of the House,’ a' letter under the signatures of 52 
Burmtt6:.meiiibe'rs, Messrs. &anga Singh and TiUa 'Mahomed Khan^ Urging the 
President tb resign hk 'office as they had no conMence in him was handed over to 
,lhe Preiideut through, the Secretary of the' Council..' ' ’ ’ ' 

. :There wto.no dkorder io.the Couneil to-day. ■'•It- was understood P Mmng Gyu 
^,U Mgaw Mnj U Ckii ‘Miamg^ mi'U Mya, representatives of the four Opposition 
, gifoups^' had intevibwt with the .Governor this morning by invitation in connection 
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with^ the situation as a sequel to the passing of the motion for removal of the 
President and the Governor's decision thereon. 

I Stk AUGUST Strong resentment by continuouBly banging^ the tables was 
expressed to-day In the Council by a large number of Opposition members for 
allowing the civil and military police to come inside the precincts of the Councii 
on Saturday. Ironical cheers followed by cross questions between the Chair and 
members of the Opposition marked the proceedings of the day besides the feuspeu- 
sion of two members. Civil and military police were also posted to-day outside the 
Council hall To-day was a non-official day but members deeliued to move their 
respective resolutions. Consequently the Council adjourned. 

Two adjournment motions one to pass a vote of censure on the Government 
for misusing the civil and military police force by placing them at the disposal of 
the President on August 11 and 13 and another to discuss the situation arising out 
of the President's action on Saturday in calling the police aud posting theai in 
different places within the Council ‘buildings including the lobbies and thereby 
casting aspersions on members and lowering the dignity of the House were dis- 
allowed by the President who explained that under the Council rules the house could 
not discuss such things as well as the President's action which was done to preserve 
law and order. In this connection he quoted how U, Chit Illaing when he was 
President once called in the police to preserve law and order, u. E, O. Khoo^ 
chief whip of the People’s party asked the President to permit him to make a 
statement on behalf of U« Chit Elaing's^ Ba Maw's and his own party. Permission 
was refused and this was followed by a series 'of points of order, personal explaaa- 
tioos aud questions by the Chair. The President explained why he refused to 
consent to read out the letter he addressed to leaders aud whips of the Opposition 
parties on Saturday. The letter gives reasons how under the Council rules the 
President was justified in taking help of the police to maintain law and order. 
It inter alia says that the President was visited by U* Kyaw Din and Dr. Ba Maw^ 
Education Minister who suggested for him that his proper course in arranging to 
carry out his duties under the Council rules was to consult leaders of the partied 
that took part in the regrettable disorder on Saturday. The President was unable 
to agree with that view but in the course of conversation he was assured by both 
U. Kyaw Din and U. Ba Maw that they would endeavour to assist Mm in preserving 
order U". Kyaw Din and Dr. Ba Maw denied the statement addressed to them by the 
President and said they only explained to the President that it would have been 
better for him to consult party leaders who have seen that peace and order was 
kept before he had taken police help. 

The President thereupon called on Mr* Ganga Singh to move his resolution 
which was first on the agenda. Mr. Ganga Singh said : T do not wish to move 
my resolutiou as I have no confidence in you,’ The President asked him more 
than twice to withdraw from the House but he remained seated and was cheered 
and applauded by the Burmese members and voices of *don’t withdraw, don’t with- 
draw'. The President suspended Mr. Ga^tga Singh for the rest of the day. V* Tka 
Gy aw expressed that he was not moving his resolution as the parties had no cou- 
fidence In the President. U. Sato also did not move his resolution on the same 
grounds as those stated by others. The President suspended V, Saw for the ^ rest 
of the session this being his second offence during the session. When the President 
on adjourning the Council was leaving the House a large number of Burmese 
members of U. Chit Elaing's, People’s and Dr. Ba Maw's parties remained seated 
as a protest against the President’s action. 

Pour representatives of the Opposition groups, who had an interview with the 
Governor on Saturday, in a letter to the Governor protested against the posting of a 
large police in the parlour of the Council on a requision of the President. The letter 
pointed out that the course adopted by the President was not only derogatory to 
the dignity of the House but offended their seif- respect. The members said that the 
contention that the aid [of 120 to 200 pdiicemeh was called in to protect the Presi- 
dent from personal violence was idle and groundless. 

' 14tli. AUGUST A; novel way of defyiw the Chair was adopted to-day at the 
Council by the Opposition members of U. Chit Elaing's, Dr. Ba, Maw's and 
People’s parties when they altogether refrained from entering the Councii Chamber. 
Civil and military police were withdrawn today || and no extra-ordinary precaU'*' 
lions were taken. . . ■ ; ' 
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After interpellations* the President said he ^d reeei?ed a letter signed by 55 
members reqaesting him to resign as the Oouncii had passed a resoiutioii of no- 
^''conSdi'iice in him. The President remarked that his duty was perfectly clear and 
there frsre he shoald not resign. 

Asked by Mr# M, M, Bafi, the President gave the ruling that a arember suspend- 
ed for the session Is debarred from entering not only the chamber but the Oouacil 
I'lreeiticffi as Ootmei! ineiuded the whole premises. 

Xot only ihe retrenchment report discussions but all the resolutions lapsed, the 
aiembers being absent, excepting that mo?ed by Sir Joseph Mmmg Gyi recomeod- 
iog to the Government to appoint a committee of the House to enquire and report 
how the uiliec of the Coiindl should be made independent of any Government 
control anti reorganised. The BoBie Member said GoverDineiit lould participate in 
the diseussinn. ' The rosoliitioti was passed unopposed. ■ ^ ^ ^ " 

The Ooiineil agreed, on the motion of the Home Member j to extend the time by 
which the. Select C'ommittees on tw’O Burma Village Amen dne.nt Bills were Instructed 
to reprni:, till the first day alloitccl to nou-ofiiciai business at the next session of 
the CJonucil. The President then read the orders of the Go?ernor proroguing the 
C?oiiiiciL 


The Assam Legislative Council 


" AUTUMM SESSIOM-^8BllLONa--l7tL to 22ni. SEPTE3IBEE m34 

/ Opening the autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 

17th. September 1934, His Exeelleneg Sir Michael Keane reviewed the jiositibu of the 
province from several sljiudpomis. 

Ecferriiig to the criticisms regarding the extension of the life of the Council he 
poiiued out that live years was not an "extravagant period, that it was. the period 
foreshadowed in ihe White Paper for future legislative counciis attd that, seven years 
was the peritid contemplated lor the provinces widi Upper Oliambers. Now that 
the Constiuiiiort Bill would hconie law in the near future he believed that most 
people would admit that a general elect ion was not at this stage worth the expense 
and iuirrasMrnent involved and Uisit the reasons Ivhind the decision to extend the 
life of the i'ouoeil were sound, fair and disinferested. 

His Excellency was glad iimt ihe province was emirely peaceful and undisturbed 
and said ihat the powers whieh the Couneil gave the Government by passing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act last session had been used with caution and 
it seemed that Government measures to deal with terrorist activities had met vviih 
general approval for their complete eradication. His Exceileney thought that some- 
thing more tlum penal laws were required in order to ensure this. 

He next referred to the influence of homes and schools ou the young people. 
Tf young pe(»p!e are allowed freely to hear couversatioris that border on disloyalty 
and to ruid papers that are just, clever enough to keep within the margin line of 
seditloa you may be quite sure that the young' and excited smlud will not draw any 
fine dislioeiions, but will proceed to ruiuou the path where the coward^s finger has 
indicated the way. If public opinion now awakening marks its abhorrence of the 
terrorists' doing and ideas and if the people themselves take measures which they 
only can take to protcet the young from Pontamiuation the movement will wither 
before the" public condemnation. . This ' counter- movement has started ■ and I trust 
that- it will ’be taken up by pareutSj guardians and all public meu in the towns 
and Villages* Eelerring to, the recent 'floods,' Hi8"Excei!ency observed that Ihe damages 
.was confined 'to a part of Nowgong and-' the submotane portion of Sylhet district^ the 
'losses 'la the former being much the heavier. Gratuitous relief was given to all in 
imergont distress, seed grain was supplied -and free grants and loans were given to 
'replace, the lost cattle. ,, Provisipht' had. ..’'also been made-... for. agricultural loans, No 
demand made hy Distdei Otficers ' 'for. measures of relief had been refused. His 
Exceileney paid a high tribute,, to 'thh'-Ieadlpg gentry who had formed relief com- 
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mitees and managers of tea estates and societies such as the Eamkrishna Mission, 
Christian Missions and Matwari Associations for their excellent charitable work. 
Among the greatest benefactors of the province, His Excellency said, were the 
Trustees of the Indian People^s Famine Fund who had contributed a lakh and a 
quarter. His Excelleocy added that unemployment of educated young men went deeper 
even than economic depression and involved the whole question of educational policy 
in which Assam could not move alone. Ha stated that the Government were making 
a careful study of the Oommittee^s attractive recommendation for the establishment; 
of agricultural colonies. Although Assam possessed land there was the initial difficulty 
of arranging to place on that a class of young men who in outlook, aptitude and desire 
were wholly divorced from rural life. The Government were hampered by poverty. 
His Excellency hoped that when financial adjustments were made in, the new 
Constitution Assam would be placed, as it was her due, in a position to make good 
the ground she had lost. 

As regards the recommendations of the Committee for the solution of the unem- 
ployment problem involving an expenditure of many lakhs. His Excellency said that 
the Government of India were taking practical steps towards economic reconsf ruction. 
With their help it was hoped to tackle two at least of the fundamental problems, 
namely efficient marketing of produce and development of subsidiary industries, 
particularly the handloom industry. The Agricultural Research Council "had enabled 
the Assam Government to undertake schemes for the improvement and expansion 
of crops and with their aid further scheme in connection with animal husbandry, 
fruit growing and winter crops were hoped to be undertaken. 

|Non-official Bills 

18th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day Maulam Ahdttl Ehaliqzie 
Qhaudhury moved for consideration of the Afisam Local Rates Bill (X9B3). Assam 
Local Funds {Accounts and Audit) Amendment Bill (1933)^ Assam Local Belf^ 
Government Amend me^it Bill {J933) and the Assam Mahomedan Marriages Divorces ^ 
Registration Bill (1933). With the exception of the Assam Local Funds Amendment 
Bill, which the House refused to accept for consideration, the other three Bills 
were accepted by the Council for the purpose of circulation with a view to elicitirag 
public opinion by January 1935. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Qhaudhury moved for leave to introduce the Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill (1934). This was also accepted for circulation for 
eliciting public opuiioii. 

Stoppage OF Flood Relief 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Qhaiidkury raised an adjournment motion to discuss a 
matter of public importance, viz , the stoppage of graiiiitoiis relief in some parts of Now^ 
gong and Kamrup and indifference of the Government with regard to that matter. 
After considerable discussion by several members of the House in the course of 
which eloquent tributes were paid to the work done in Nowgong by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Marrar and the Nowgong Flood Relief Committee, the motiou 
was negatived. The Hon’bie Mr. A* J. Lainet Rt venue Member, assured the House 
that though gratuitous relief was stopped, Jinstructions were given to deal with 
individual cases of hardship. 

Non-Official Bills 

I9lls. SEPTEMBER ;--In the Council to-day ^ Maulavi Ahdul Kkalique 
Qhaudhury moved the introduction of the Assam Births and Deaths Registration 
Bill, 1934 which was referred to a select committee. 

His second bill, the Assam Village Ckaukidari Billj 1934 was accepted for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. His third billj the Assam Frivate Fisheries 
Proteeiion Bill, 1934 was also sent lo a select committee. 

ENaOIEY INTO RYOTS^ CONDITION 

The Oouneil adopted the resolutibn moved by Mr. Rohini Kumar Ohoudkury 
for appointing a committee consisting of the Revenue Member, the Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division and five non-official members to enquire and report on 
the condition of the ryots, the advisability ol reducing temporarily or permanently 
the revenue assessed on the agricultural land and the steps that should be taken 
to improve 'their condition, , , 
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DisshssAL: of 'M0U,2ADARS 

BIr. Kasinaih Sailda^s lesolution for' making the appointment, dismissal and 
gnspeasion of raanaaders by the Deputy 'Commissioners of: districts subject to an 
irnmifto the Governraent of Assa'm. was withdrawn on the' assurance given by the 
HoVble Mr, jL /. Laine that the matter. would be, considered by the Government. 

School B'O'a EPS FOB Assam , 

2(lth» SEPTEMBER r-^The Council .discussed to*day a resolution moved by Ekan 
Sahib Maidavi Muhammad Muskaraf, recommending that District School Boards 
for primary education be established in every: district of the province. His object 
was to take the control out of the local boards with a view to improve the manage- 
ment of primarv schools. The Hon’ble Abdul Hamid left the matter to be 

decided by the ilouse and did not either accept or reject it. A lengthy discussion 
followed and when the motion was ultimately put to vote, it was lost by 27 to 4 votes, 

Eesossion of UnFvEAlisbp Ageiculiueal Loans 

Babu Gopmidralal Das Ckoudhury brought a resolution recommending to the 
Government of Assam that in view of the widespread financial distress prevailing 
in the country for a long time past due to generai economic depression and in 
view of the wholesale destruction of crops by floods this year, all agricultural loans 
that have as yet remained unrealised throughout the province be remitted and 
written olT This resolution was withdrawn after an assurance was given by Blr. 
k P. Desai, that an enquiry would be made as to the amount of loan unrecoverable. 

Assam Eueal Self-Govt. Bill 

2l8t. SEPTEMBER The Oouncil passed to-day the Assam Rural Self Govern-^ 
ment {Ajnendment) Bill of 1934, The presidents of village courts will under the 
provisions of the Act be appointed by the Government. Mr. Sarveswar Barua^s 
amendment regarding the president being elected by members of a village court 
was lost by 15 to 19 votes. 

The Assam Tenancy Bill 

The Assam Tenancy Bill of 1934 moved by the Hon'ble Mr. A. J1 Laine^ 
Bevenue Blember, was referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble 
Eai Bahadur Kanak lal Ba^rua, Mr, Sarveswar Barua, BIr. Blohendra Nath Gobaio. 
Khan Bahadur Blaulvi Keramat Ali» Mr. Brindaban Chandra Goswami, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Nuruddin Ahmed, Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb, Mr. Rohini 
Kumar Chaudhury, Mr, Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, Mr. F. J. Heathcote, BIr. 

8, P. Desai and the mover, 

CONSTEUCTION OF MATEENITY WaED 

Bai Bahadur Kanahlal Banians motion that a scheme for the construction of 
a maternity and gynaecology ward in the Dibrugarh hospital costing Bs. 23,288 
(non-recurring) and Bs. 2,262 (recurring) might be undertaken without delay as 
soon as the. Government realise a sum not less than Ks. 16,000 for the purpose 
from private contributions was accepted by the House. 

Feesident’s Waening to Official Bench 

22iid. SEPTEMBER r—The'. Hon’ble Maulvi Faizmor AU^ President, made the 
following observation before aunounciDg the prorogation. He had, he said, to 
disallow many questions addressed to the Council as they did not conform to the 
rules and orders of the House. He expressed his dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which questions put in reference to newspaper articles were replied by the Govern- 
ment, To a question such as ^‘Has the attention of the Government been drawn to 
the article so and so In such and such paper”, the Government members (sometimes 
replied * 130 ’. The President said it was the duty of Government to keep themselves 
Informed of what was going on In the ^ country. He however advised the members 
that with regard to newspaper artiteles, a member asking a question must make him- 
self responsiola ' for it ^ and the question must be self-contained giving necessary 
details BO that members might 'understand it. 

, The Oouncil accepted to-day ‘a'naotlou'- for reconstituting the Eoad Board, The 
Oouncil then passed a few demands' for grants after which it was prorogmd. 
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Wear 

Place 

I 

3885 

Bombay 


1886 

Calcutta 

3 

1887 

Madras 
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Allahabad 
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Bombay 
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1S90 

Calcutta 
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1891 

Nagpur 
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1892 

Allahabad 
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1893 

Lahore 

10 

1894 

Madras 

II 

1895 

POONA 

12 

1896 

Calcutta 
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1897 

Amraoti 

14 

1898 

Madras 
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19^0 

Lahore 

17 

1901 

Calcutta 
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1902 

Ahmedabad 

19 

1903 

Madras 

20 

1904 

Bombay 

21 

1905 

Benares 

22 

1906 

Calcutta 

23 

1907 

Surat 

23 

1908 

Madras 

24 

1909 

Lahore 

25 

1910 

ALX.AHABAD 

26 

1911 

Calcutta 

27 

1912 

Bankipur 

28 

1913 

Karachi 

MM- 

1914 

Madras 

so 

1915 

Bombay 

31 

1916 

Lucknow 

32 

193^7 

Calcutta 

Special 

1918 

Bombay 

33 

1918 

DELHI 

34 

1919 

Amritsar 

Special 

1920 

Calcutta 

35 

1920 

Nagpur 

36 

1921 

Ahmedabad 

37 

1922 

Gaya 

Special 

1923 

Delhi 


1923 

Cocan AD A 

39 

1924 

Belgaum 

40 

1935 

Cawnpore 

41 

1926 

Gauhati 

■ ■ 

1927 

Madras 

43 

1928 

Calcutta 

44 

1929 

Lahore 

/ 4 $ 

'1931 ■ 

Karachi 

4 ^ 

1932 

Delhi 

47 

1933 

Calcutta 

48 

^334 

• Bombay-' 


Name of the president 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

MR. DADABHAI NAOSIOJL 
Mr. Budruddin Tyabji. 

Mr. George Yule 

Sir. William Wedderburn. 

Mr. P. M, Mehta, 

MR. ANANDA CHARLU. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Mr. Alfred Webb. 

Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr. Rahimtoola Sayani, 

Mr. C. Sankaran Nair. 

Mr. a. M. Bose, 

Mr, R. C. Dutta, 

Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha. 

Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose. 

Sir Henry cotton. 

Mr. G. K, Gokhale. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghose. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Sir William Wedderburn, 
Pandit Bishan Narayan dhar. 
Mr. R, N. Mudholkar, 

Nawab Syed Mahomed. 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. 
Lord Sinha. 

Mr. Ambica charan Mazumdar, 
Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Syed Hassan Imam. 

Pandit Madan Mohan malaviya. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, 

Lala Lajpat Rai 
Mr. Vijaya Raghaya Chariar. 
Mr. C, R. Das (being in Prison) 
H. Ajmal Khan presided. 

Mr. C. r. Das. 

Abul Kalam Azad, 

Maulana Mohamad All. 
Mahatma Gandhi, 

Mrs. Sarojini naidu, 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Dr. M. a. Ansarl 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Seth Ranchodlal. 

Mrs. Nelie Sen-Gupta. 

■BABU RAJENDRA PRASAD. 



The Indian National Congress 


Pfoceediigs of the Working Comiiiillee 

KasMvidyapilli — Benares— 27i:h to 30t!i July 1934 

The Working Committee met at the Kashi Yidyapith, Beoaras, on the July 27th, 
28th, 29th and 30th, 1934. Sardar Yallahhhhai Patel presided and the following 
members were present 

1, Mahatma Gandhi, 2» Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, B, Matilana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4. Syt, Rajendra Prasad, 5. Syt M. S, Aney, 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Oaveeshar, 7. Syt. K, F. Nariman, 8. Dr, Syecl Mahmud and Syt, Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Syt. Q, Rajagopalachari attended 
by' special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed and also those 
of its meeting held at Bombay on 29th, 30th and 31st December 1931 and let 
January 1932, The following are among the resolutions passed 

I. Swadeshi 

Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to Swadeshi, it has become 
necessary to reaffirm the Congress position on it in unequivocal terms. 

Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions between 
mili-made cloth and haodspun and handwoven khadi. Congressmen are expected to 
use and encourage the use of only handspuu and handwoven khadi to the exclu- 
sion of any other cloth. 

In regard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee adopts the 
following formula for the guidance of all Congress organisations 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisations in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 

This formula must not be interpreted to mean any modification of the unbroken 
policy of the Congress to promote the Swadeshi spirit in the country and to en- 
courage the personal use of only Swadeshi articles. The formula is a recognition of 
the fact that the large and organised industries which can or do command State 
aid are in no need of the services of Congress organisations or any Congress effort 
in their behalf, 

2. Office-bearers aad Congress Policy 

The Working Committee is of opinion that all Congressmen, whether they believe 
in the Congress programme and policies or not, are expected, and office-bearers 
and members of the Executive are in honour bound, to carry them out, and that 
office-bearers and members of the Executive who carry on propaganda or act 
against the Congress programme and policies are, in accordance with the rules made 
by the A. I. C. 0. dated May 24, 1929 under Act, XXXI of the Constitution, 
clearly guilty of breach of discipline and liable to disciplinary action. 

3, Illegal Election Methods 

The Working Committee has noted with deep regret that practices have crept 
into Congress election methods which are reprehensible and even calculated to 
invalidate elections. Such, for instance, is the habit of some parties making 
members by paying their fees with the only, object of securing their votes, whereas 
the object of enrolling members is to keep them in touch with and to interest them 
in the Congress programmo and to take from them such national service as they 
may be capable of doing. The practice, has also grown up in some places of candi- 
dates buying for the occasion sufficient khaddar to clothe voters temporarily for 
tiho purpose’ of complying with Article - YII (Iv) a of the Oonstitution 

^ ■■ " ^ ■' 
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requires that the voters should be habitual wearers of khadclar. The Workiug 
Committee has no doubt that the practice is illegal and defeats the very end for 
which the khaddar clause was introduced. Election Boards and presiding authori- 
ties are to invalidate the votes of those who are manifestly not habitual wearers of 
khaddar. 

Resolution No. 13 of 18-6-34 

the Working Committee on 18th 

June 1934 : 


; 4^; : Regardlihg 

The following resolution was passed by 


‘‘Whilst the Working Committee welcomes the formation of groups representing 
different schools of thought, it is necessary, in view of loose -.talk about confiscation of 
private property and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the Karachi 
resolution as finally settled by the A. L 0. 0. at Bombay in August 1931* which lays 
down certain principles, neither contemplates confiscation of private property without 
just cause or compensation, nor advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is 
further of opinion that confiscation and class war are contrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violence. At the same time the Working Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contemplate wiser and juster use of private property so as to 
prevent the exploitation of the landless poor, and also contemplates a healthier 
relationship between capital and labour”. 

Complaints have been made to the Working Committee that this resolution is a 
reflection upon the newly formed “Congress Socialist Party” and its programme. 
The Working Committee desires it to be known that the resolution was not intended 
to criticise any party or its programme but was intended |to affect individuals 
engaged in the loose talk referred to in the resolution. 

5. Syt. M. S, Aney^s Resignation 

The Working Committee having considered the resignation of Syt, M, S> Aney 
recognises the high minded motive that has prompted the resignation and regretfully 
accepts it. The Working Committee places on record its sense of the great assis- 
tance rendered by him to the Committee. 

6, Dr. Mohammad Alam*$ Resignation 

The resignation of Dr, Mohammed Alam dated 24-7-34 was considered by the 
Working Committee and the Committee accepted the resignation. 

7. Congress Re-organlzation in Bengal 

^ The Working Committee trusts and hopes that all the political groups in Bengal 
will coalesce and work in harmony so as to enable the Bengal P, 0. C. and the 
district and other sub- committees to function normally and without friction and so 
as to avoid questionable practices. ^ The Working Committee suggests that the 
best method of ensuring purity and peace in the setting up of the 
Congress ^ machinery is by agreement to secure uneonfcested elections in all 
the constituencies or as many as possible. If, unfortunately, the Congress machi- 
nery cannot be set up in Bengal without the assistance of the Working Committee, 
it authorises Sjt. M, S» Aney to function, ae before, as representative of the 
Working Committee and to exercise all its powers to enable him to adjust differ- 
ences, regulate elections, give decisions on points arising in connection with elec- 
tions and to do all other things that may be necessary to set up without delay 
the Congress organization in Bengal. The Working Committee hopes that Sjt. 
Aney will receive from Congressmen all the help that he may need in the discharge 
of the responsibility entrusted to him. 

S.- Fmi Reception Committee Surplus 

Bead letter of Utkal P. 0. 0. dated 4-7-34. Besolved that the amount should 
be utilized for such public purpose or purposes as the Reception Committee or the 
'disoors- may decide. 

; Satyagraha Ashraiii“^Wardha*-~9th, .& 11th.' September 1934 

The Working Committee met at Satyagraha Ashram, Wardhal, ion September 
mh and 11th, 1934. Bardar Vallabhhhai Patel presided. The following members 
' ware preseht^: ^ ^ 

a Gandhi, 2* Maulana^ Abul Kalam Aizad, 3* Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, 

Byt» K, F'^ Nartm&Uf 5* Bjt* Jairamdas Doulatram* Pandit Madau Mohan 
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Malaviya and Sjt. M, S, Aney attended on the first day and Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and Br. Khan Sahib on both the days by special invitation* The following 
feso!itions;;were passed/;-" ■ ■ 

1. Congress Goal and the Means of its Atlainmetil 

Misgivings have risen in the minds of some Congressmen and others that the 
Congress goal of Poorna Swaraj or Complete Indspehdenco is being imperceptibly 
watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to state that no Congress- 
man, much less any Congress organisation, can do so without being liable to the 
charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress orgaoisations have to shape their 
course so to accelerate the pace towards the goal by keeping Poorna Sicaraj before 
their eyes as well as the means for its attainment which must be strictly non- 
violent and truthful. To^ this end, Congressmeu are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by the A. I. 0. 0. 
or the Working Committee. Poorna Swaraj includes unfettered national control 
among other things, over the Army and other defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
and commerical matters, financial and economic policy. A free India should have 
the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the British and 
complete separation. Whilst the Congress will not repudiate just obligation, it must 
adhere to the resolution to have an impartial scrutiny of the obligation to be 
undertaken by free India. The Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception 
that the British Empire, as it is constituted to-day, is designed predominantly, 
if not purely, to subserve British interests at the cost of India and that therefore 
whilst it will gladly cultivate friendship with ithe British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

But the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this political freedom 
must remain unattainable without attaining moral or internalffreedom by carrying 
out the comprehensive internal and constructive programme laid down from time to 
time by the Working Committee.'-The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively 
represent and serve the masses. Such service is impossible without following cons- 
tructive programme of the Congress with meticulous care and devotion. 

11. Congress and Coming Elections 

The Working Committee considers it desirable to impress on ail the Provincial 
and other subordinate Congress organisations including their office-bearers and 
members of Executive Committees that it is their duty to help Congress Parliamen- 
tary Boards in its election activities and that it is not open to them to support 
any party or candidate opposed to the official policy of the Congress and it expects 
every Congressman, save on grounds of conscience, to support the Congress 
candidates in the forthcoming elections to the Assembly. 

in. Zanzibar Indians 

The Working Committee having learnt from Deenabandhu Andrews the deplor- 
able condition of the Indian settlers of Zansjibar assures them of its sympathy and 
hopes for the averting off contemplated forcible expropriation of their just rights in 
a land in which they have settled with families for centuries and in which they 
have lived in perfect peace with the original inhabitants and, armless, have relied 
for their safety on just dealings with them and consequent faith in their goodwill. 

The Committee reiterates its sense of gratitude towards Deeiiahandhu Andrews for 
his unremitting efforts on behalf of Indian settlers overseas^ expresses its full 
confidence in his selfless mission and hopes that he will continue his labours in 
this direction, 

IV# Postponement of the Bombay CongJce«f 

Read telegram from Bjt* S, Batyamurti suggesting the postponement^ of the 
ensuing session of the Congress to some date after the Assembly elections and 
resolved that the Working Committee did not consider it desirable to postpone 
the session* 

'■ V. Baak'of Calculating Delegates 

Resolved that the basis of calculating the number of delegates returnable by 
Provincial Congress Committees to the forthcoming session of the Congress at 
Bombay ahall, as required by the i;rticle VIII of the Constitution, be the. popula- 
tion of the respective Congress provinces according to the census of 192t, 
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Vi. Final date for Congress MembersMp 

In view of the special circumstances this year, the Working Committee ^ resolves 
that the final date for enlistment as Congress member under para 2 of Article VIII 
of the Constitution shall be 24th September 1934* 

VIL Grant for work for iodiaiss Overseas 

The Working Committee considered the application of Sjt.'Benarsidas Ghaturyedi 
for the renewal of the monthly grant of Es. 25 for publicity work for Indians 
overseas and resolved that the application should be placed before the Committee 
after the nest Congress. 

Congress and Nalionalist Parly 

Sjfc. M. S. Aney had seat to the President of the Working Committee a letter 
enclosing the resolution of the new party formed by him. Thereupon, as the rarna- 
mentary Board was to meet at Wardha during ihe week, he invited the members 
of the Working Committee also to meet and consider the proposal contained Un the 
resolution to convene a meeting of the A. L C. 0. so as to have me 
resolution of the Working Committee on the Communal ^ Award reviewed 
by the A. I. C. 0. The President invited Fandit Malamyap and^ b}.Aney to 
attend the meeting and present their viewpoint in person. The Working Committee 
duly met and gave several hours to the consideration of the question of calling a 
meeting of the A. 1. C. 0. and finally came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the 
Working Committee bad no doubt about the propriety of its action and in view 
of the fact that new elections for the A. L 0. C. are going on, the Working Com- 
mittee could not take the responsibility of calling the meeting.^ It was motioned 
at the meeting that if members of the A. I. 0. 0. had any grievance against the 
Working Committee in respect of its resolution, it was open to any 30 memtos ^ of 
the A. 1. O. C. to send a requisition which would have compelled the Working 
Committee to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Committee also discussed the question of releasing, on the grounds 
of conscience, candidates for election to the Assembly, from the obligation to con- 
form to the Working Committee resolution on the Communal Award, The Working 
Committee came to the conclusion, in the absence of any such resolution on release 
by the Working Committee, that no exemption could be granted. Gandhiji had made 
a proposal to Panditji, in answer to a message sent by the latter through Bjt. Aney, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and conflict was to reach an agreement on the 
basis of examination of the prospects of success of rival candidates, the^ candidature 
of those who had less chance of success being withdrawn. But while on this no 
agreement^ could be reached, the Board decided not to contest seats where Pandit 
Malaviyaji and Sjt Amy stood as candidates. It was also decided not to enter 
into contest in Sindh and in the city of Calcutta. 


fodiao fialional Congress — ^48lli. Session 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar — Bombay — 26111 — 28 i}i October 1934 

BJt Eajendra Prasad presided over the Session and Sjt. K, F, Nariman was 
Chairman of the Eeception Committee. The following resolutions were passed 

L Endorsement Resolution 

This Congress endorses the resolutions passed by the Working Committee and 
the All-India Congress Committee at their meetings held in May 1934 and there- 
after, especially the resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board and its policy 
and programme, the constructive programme, the status of Indian settlers overseas, 
condolence resolution and the resolution on Swadeshi. 

■ ; , ■ il» 'Natiou^s Sacrifices & Faith in Civil Resistance 

This Congress congratulates the nation on the heroic sacrifices made and 
the sufferings undergone by thousands of civil resisters —men and women, young 
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and oldj drawn from cities as well as the villages in the different provinces— and 

places on record its conviction that without non-violent non-co-operation and ci^vil 
resistance there would never have been the phenomenal mass awakening that has 
taken place throughout the country. Whilst recognising the desirability and 
necessity of the suspension ol the civil resistance campaign except with reference 
to Gandhiji, the CongreSB reiterates its undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation 
and civil resistance as a better means of achieving Swaraj than methods of violence 
which, as experience has abundantly shown, result in terrorism both by the 
oppressed and the oppressors. 

I!L Mrs. Jawaliairlal Nehru’s Illness 

This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru faa^iiy over the illness of Mrs. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and hopes that the change to the hills will result in her restora- 
tion to health. 

■ IV. The All India Village Industries Association 

Whereas organisations claiming to advance Swadeshi have sprug up all over the 
country with and without the assistance of Oongressmea and whereas much confu- 
sion has arisen in the public mind as to the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas 
the aim of the Congress has been from its inception progressive identification with 
the masses and whereas village re-organisation and reconstruction is one of the 
items in the constructive programme of the Congress anl whereas such reconstruc- 
tion necessarily implies revival and encouragement of dead or dying village indus- 
tries besides the central industry of hand-spirsning and whereas this work, like the 
re-orgaiiisation of hand-spinning, is possible only through the concentrated and 
special effort unaffected by and independent of the political activities of the Congress, 
Shri J, C. Kmnarappa is hereby authorised to form, under the advice and guidance 
of Gandhiji, an association called the All-India Village Industries Association 
as part of the activities of the Congress. The said association shall work for the 
revival and encouragement of the said industries and for the moral and phyical 
advancement of the villages, and shall have power to frame its own constitution* 
to raise funds and to perform such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of 
its objects. 

V. Exhibitions & Demonstrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Eecepfciou Committee from the diatraetion 
and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these make 
it impossible for similar places to invite the Congress, the Eeception Committees shall 
henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations, But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary part 
of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby entrusted 
to the All India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation which bodies shall organise these functions so as to^ combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the sole 
view to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally 
to demonstrate the potentiality of village life. 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress Parliamentry Board on 
on nth September last at Wardha 

‘^Eesolved that inasmuch as this Board was constituted as fan emergency 
measure, it is desirable that its life should be limited to one year and that there- 
after it should be placed on an elective basis for the period and on the terms as 
may appear desirable. This should be forwarded to the Working Qommitte as a 
recommendation of the Board”. . , 

This Congress accepts the said recommendation and resolves that the existing 
Parliamentry Board shall Jbe dissolved on 1st May 1935 and a new Board of 25 
shall be elected by the A, I, 0. 0. on or before the aforesaid date. 

The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not more than five members. 

There shall be a fresh election of the Parliamentry Board at every annual ses- 
sion of the Congress with the same power of co-option. 

The elected Board shall possess the same powers as are possessed by the 
existing Board, . , \ ' 
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VIL Revised Comtitutioa 

The Congress adopts the following constitution 

{See Constitution printed separately). 

Vni. Khaddar QuaKRcation 

No member shall be eligible for election to any ofilee or to any Congress 
Committee ^unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven 

Lafeaiir . Qaalifkeitlon . 

No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to membership of 
any Congress Committee, unless he or -she has -.performed some manual labour 
continuously for six months immediately before the date of nomination for election 
on behalf of or for the Congress equal in value to 500 yards per month of well 
spun yarn of over ten counts, and in time to eight hours per month. The form 
of acceptable labour alternative to spinning shall be prescribed from time to time 
by the Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial Congress Committees 
and the All India Village Industries Association. 

X* Gandhsji’s Retirement 

This Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
is emphatically of opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire from the 
Congress. But inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in that behalf have failed 
this Congress, while reluctantly accepting Ms decision, places on record its deep 
sense of gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the Nation and notes 
with satisfaction his assurance that his advice and guidance will be available to 
the Congress whenever necessary, 

ix Heat! '^'Session: '■■■ 

Eesolved that the next session of the Congress be held in the XT. P. 


||||fi||||i||liiiav;C oa;g;tes-s-^ 

The Ail India Congress Committee met at the Subjects Committee Paadal in 
Abdul Gaffar Nagar, Bombay, at 2 p.rn. on the 23rd, October, 1934. Sardar Vallahhbhai 
Patels the out-going President, presided and about 190 members were present. 

The Committee confinned the minutes of the last meeting held at Patna on l8th 
and I9fch May, 1934. 

The General Secretaries^ report for April 1933 to September 1934 with a state- 
ment of accounts of the Ail-India Tiiak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 4-1-33 to 
31-3-1934 was ^submitted. 

The proceedings of the Working Committee for 1934 were placed before the 
meeting. 

The out-going President then vacated the chair and the Committee converted itself 
into the Subjects Committee of the Congress and Sjt. Eajendra Prasad the President- 
elect of the Congress presided. 


Proceedfiigs of the Working Comiiiittee 

‘ AMtuI Gaffar Nagar — Bombay— 20 tlt. to ' 29 lh« October 1934 

The Working Committee met in the President's camp, Abdul Gaffar Nagar, 
Bombay, from 20th to 29th October, 1934, 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel presided till the 23rd and Sjt. Eajendra there- 

after, and the following members, besides the above two were present at one or 
more meetings 
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1. Mahatma Gandhi ; 2. Maulana Abut Kalam Azad 3. Shrimafi Sarojini 
Naidu \ 4, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeskar ; 5. Sjfc. K ISfariman ; 6. Dr. 

8yed Mahmud ; 7. Dr. M, A, Amari ; and 8. Sjfc. Jairamdas Boulatram* 

The minutes of the last meetings held at Benares from 27th to 30th July and 
September, 1934 were taken as read and confirmed. 

•11 on confirmed the President's orders extending, in case of Burma, 

September, 1934 the time fixed for enrolment of Congress members. 

The statement of accounts of the All India Congress Committee office for Sep- 
tember, 1984 was placed before the Committee. 

Re : Bill of Rs. 48 for hire of furniture for the Matunga camp in 1931 Mr. Nariman 
stated that he would look into the matter. 

The General Secretaries’ report was submitted to the Committee, 

The statement of account of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 
4th January 1933 to 31st March 1934 was passed by the Working Committee for 
incorporation in the General Secretaries’ report. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

^ The Committee accepts the principle of the amendment suggested by Gandhiji 
m the Appendix to his statement of I5th October, 1934 and, therefore, appoints a 
committee consisting of the following members : — 

1. Mahatma Gandhi \ 2. Sjt. Bhutahkai J, JDesai; 3, Sjt. K, M, Mumhi ; 4. 
Dr, R. PaUabhi Sitaramayya and 5, Sjt. Jairamdas Baulatram (Convenor) with 
power to co-opt, to consider those amendments and to submit its report on the 
evening of 21sfc October. 

The following resolutions were recommended to the Subjects Committee for 
adoption (see Congress resolutions)-: 

I. Endorsement, 

II. Nation’s Sacrifices and Faith in Civil Resistance.* 

III. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s illness ; 

IV. Ail India Village Industries Association ;t 

V. Exhibitions and Demonstrations ; 

VI. Khaddar Qualifications ; 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board ; 

VIII. Labour Qualifications. 

IX. Amendment to creed (Art I,)} 

The Committee adopted the report of the Committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution (see Constitution ^adopted by the Congress, printed separately). 

After the Congress was over i. e., on 29fch October the Committee adopted the 
following resolutions 

Delegation of Powers to the President 

Pending the next meeting of the Working Committee Jhe President is hereby 
given all the powers of the Working Committee' under the new constitution for the 
purpose of giving immediate effect to its provisions. 

In view of the possibility of disputes arising in different provinces in the course 
of putting the new constitution into operation which may require immediate disposal 
the Working Committee further authorises the President, during the transitional 
period, to take such steps as he may consider proper to deal with disputes and 
where necessary decide them himself on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Date for Submission of Lists by P. C. 0 *b 

The Committee fixed the 15th of September 1935 for the Provincial Congress 
Committees to send to the Working Committee the lists of members qualified to vote, 
as required by Art VI (a). 


* In this resolution, the words “complete substitute for*’ were changed by the 
Congress into “better means of achieving Swaraj than.” 

t The Subjects Committee made one or two minor alterations in this resolution. 

J Amendment : In Art I substitute the words “truthful and non-violent means” 
in place of the words, “legitimate and .peaceful means,” 

This amendment was not accepted by the Subjects GammitteCf 
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Ajmere Elections 

Placing heard bofcb the parties and considered the report of the Sub-Committee 
appointed yesterday to look into the Ajmere Election dispute, 

Eesolved that in the opinion of this Committee the elections organised by Sjt. 
Arjunlal 8efM and PL Gauri Shanher Bhargava on 18th October were invalid as 
declared by the then President Sardar Vallabkbhai Patel. 

Further that in view of the fact that Sjt. Harihhan Upadhaya and others 
whose elections of 18th October are now being disputed are considering Mahatma 
Gandhi^s advice to tender their resignations, it is not necessary to go into the 
merits of the dispute. 

In case such resignations are submitted by 13th November, iBardar] Sardul 
Singh Oaveeshar is given all powers of the Working Committee to conduct and 
supervise co-option of members to P. 0. G. and elections of office-bearers and 
Executive Committee of the Ajmere P, 0. 0. and members of A. I. 0. 0. with 
full powers to dispose of all disputes finally. 


Consliluiioa of the kdias Natml C»ng^ 

C As Amended at the Bombay Congress 19S4 J 

Article /.—Objects 

The object of the Indian National Congresss Is the attainment of Foorna Swaraj 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article //.—The Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress shall comprise— 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under Article III ; 

(2) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(3) Annual Session ; 

(4) All India Congress Committee ; 

(5) Working Committee ; 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations directly organised by the A. I. 
G. 0. or the Working Committee, or (b) committees organised by any Provincial 
Congress Committee in accordance with the rules framed by it in that behalf and 
approved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///.•— Membership 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes in Article I shall, on 
making a written declaration to that effect and presenting an application in form A 
annexed hereto ’ and on payment of four annas, be entitled to be placed on the 
register of Congress members kept at any office duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a member of more than one primary committee 
at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and may be handed la perso- 
nally or sent by post or messenger. 

^ (c) It shall state the full name, sex, and occupation of the applicant as also the 
village, the taluka, the district and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(d) The official receiving the application after recording on it the date of receipt, 
serial number and such other particulars as may be prescribed shall send one of 
the duplicates to the office of the Frovineial Congress Committee concerned. 

(e) Tl^ applicant, on bexog enrolled, shall receive a certificate of membership as 
per form B annexed hereto and printed on durable paper, either in the language 
and script of the Province in which he resides or in the Hindustani language 
written in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

1 otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year of the mem- 

bership shall be reckoned from April 1st; to March 31st and there shall be no 
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reduction in tlie subscription to be paid by mcmbora joining in the middle of 
:Tb 0 year.":: '■ 

Article /F,-— Provinces 

(a) The following shall be the provinces with the headquarters mentioned 
■■.against them' ■■ 


.,'Ajmer“Merwara 

2. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Behar 

V ';■'■§.■ ■,,■■■, Bengal 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay (City) 

8. Buraia 

9* Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 
T2, ,■: •Earnatak ... 

13* Eerala 

14. Mahakoshal 

(Central Provinces 
Hindustani) 

15. Maharashtra 

16 . N. W. F. Province 

17. Punjab 

18. Sindh 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 


Language 

Hindustani 

Telugn 

Assamese 

Hindustani 

Bengali 

Marathi 

Marathi and Gujarati 
Burmese 

Marathi 

Hindustani 

Gujarati 

Kannada 

Malayaiam 


IleadquarterB 

Ajmer 
Beswada 
Gauhati 
Patna 
Calcutta 
;:■■■ Amr'ao,li:;' 
Bombay 
y'Eangooa ;":'.■■■■'' 

Nagpur 

'Delhi,,;. 

Abracdabad 

Dharwar 

Shornur 


Jubbulpur 

Poona 

Peshawar 

Lahore 

Karachi 

Madras 

Lucknow 

Cuttack 

sanction of the 


alter its headquarters from time, to 


Hindustani) Hindustani Jubbulpur 

15. Maharashtra ^ Marathi Poona 

16. N. W. F. Province Hindustani Peshawar 

17. Punjab Punjabi Lahore 

18. Sindh Sindhi Karachi 

19. Tamil Nadu Tamil Madras 

20. United Provinces Hindustani Lucknow 

21. Utkal Oriya Cuttack 

(b) Any Provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee shall have the power to alter its headquarters from time, to 
time. 

(c) The Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 
Congress Committee or Committees concerned constitute a new Province, or assign 
to a province districts ftom another Province as also assign an Indian State to any 
Province. 

Article F.— -QuaMcations 

(a) No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at any election 
unless he has been continuously on a Congress register for six months prior to the 
date of the election. 

(b) No member even if he is qualified under clause (a) hereof shall be eligible 
for election to an office or to membership of any Congress Committee unless 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar ; 

(ii) he has performed some manual labour continuously for six months immedi- 
ately before the date of nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten counts, and in 
time to eight hours per month ; the forms of acceptable labour alternative to 
spinning being prescribed from time to time by the Working Committee in consulta- 
tion with the Provincial Congress Committees concerned and the All India Village 
Industries Association or the All India Spinners Association ; 

and provided that at the time of offering himself for such election he is not 
a member of any other parallel committee. 

(c) No person who is a member of any elected Congress Committee shall be 
member of any similar committee of a communal organisation the object or pro- 

f ramme of which involves political . activities which are, in the opinion of the 
forking Committee, anti-national and in confiict with those of the Congress. 

Article F/.— Election of Delegates 

At the end of every Annual Session the Working Committee shall fix a date 
and time not earlier than eight months after the date of such decision when every 
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Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Working Committee a certified 
list of members of its primary committees qaalified to vote. The list must reach 
the office of the Working Committee on or before the said or any other extended 

date and time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(e) In the event of a Froviocial Congress Committee failing to furnish the list 
in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working Committee shall fix the dato 
by which the election of delegates mast be held and the quota of delegates which 
each province is entitled to return, and call upon the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to proceed with the election of their respective quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred to in Article IV hereof 
shall be divided into rural and urban areas 

(f) The rural area as also every town with a population of more than 10,000 
persons in a district shall each be entitled to elect one delegate for every five hundred 
duly qualified members on the rolls of its primary^ committees or for such other 
number as may be fixed by the Working Committee in accordance with clause 
(h) hereof subject to the following : 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed two thousand. Out of 
the said number 511 shall be the maximum for the urban area and 1489 for the 
rural area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to return a large number of delegates than a 
proportion of one delegate to every^ 150,000 of the inhabitants of such province 
mcluding the States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the census cf 1921, 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by the urban area in each 
province shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total number returnable by the pro- 
vince as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Bombay (City), shall have a maximum quota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso III. Every province shall be entitled to return a minimum of 10 dele- 
gates irrespective of the strength of its primary members. 

(g) (i) Where the rural area of a district has a sufficient number of duly 
qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees, tbe Provincial Congress 
Committee shall divide such area into suitable circles, so as to include in each circle 
not less than five hundred duly qualified members and each circle shall be entitled 
to elect a delegate. 

(ii) On a demand made in writing by 500 duly qualified members enrolled on 
the primary committees of one or more contiguous circles of a district, the said 
circles, where possible, shall be combined into a plural-member constituency of 
not more than five seats. 

(iii) Wherever possible, a town with a population of more than 10,000 persons 
shall be divided into plural-member constituencies of not less than five and not 
more than 10 seats, provided the constituency can have at least 500 duly qualified 
members to every seat. But where the number of duly qualified members is less 
than 2500 the town shall be formed into a plural-member constituency with one 
seat to not less than 500 members each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies shall be by proportional represen- 
tation by single transferable vote. 

(h) If and when necessary, the Working Committee may readjust the propor- 
tion of 500 duly qualified members to one delegate and prescribe a higher figure 
for any urban or rural area so that the total number of urban and rural dele- 
gates in each province may be in the proportion of 1 to 3 and may not in tho 
aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed for it under f (ii). 

(i) The province which has not completed its election on or before the date appoin- 
ted by the Working Committee may at the discretion of the Working Committee 
be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. 

(j) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Committees not later than the date fixed by .the Working Committee in that belialf. 


Wofe— Urban area’ means towns which have a population of more than ten 
thousand persons, '"Bural area’ means area other than urban. 
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(k) Every delegate so elected shall, on payment of a fee of Es. 5 at tlie office 
of the Provincial Congress Committee of his provinccj receive a certificate in accor- 
dance with Form 0^ hereto annexed, duly signed by one of its secretaries. No 
delegate shall be entitled to exercise any of his functions of powers with such 
certificate* 

Article F//.— Election by tlio Delegates 

(a) Oo receipt by the Working Committee of the list of delegates it shall fix a 
date on which the delegates in every province shall assemble in a meeting to 
transact the following business:—* 

(i) To propose the candidate or candidates for the Presidentship of the Congress 
for the ensuing year and to record the vote of each of the delegates assembled on 
the proposals ; 

(ii) to elect from among themselves one- twelfth of their number as representatives 
of the province on the All India Congress Committee ,* 

(ili) In case the number of delegates for the province exceeds 100, to elect from 
among themselves a number of members which, together with the members of the 
All India Congress Committee elected under clause (ii), would amount to lOO to 
constitute the Provincial Congress Committee of the province. 

(b) The elections in sub-clauses (ii) and (iii) of Clause (a) shall be by pro- 
portional representation by single transferable vote. 

(e) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall 
issue certificate of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 

Article F///.— Provinoial Congress Committees 

(a) The delegates elected from a province under Act. YI, or where the number 
of delegates is more than 100, one hundred delegates elected under Art, VII (a) (iii) 
as the case may be, and the President and the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, pro- 
vided they are duly qualified under Articles III and V, shall form its Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

(b) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, (i) subject to the general control 
and supervision of the A. I. 0. C., be in charge of the afiairs of the Congress 
within its own province and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, which rules shall come into operation only with the previous sanction 
of the Working Committee ; 

(ii) submit an annual report of the work in the province to the Working 
Committee not later than one month before the commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(iii) before the new A. L O. C. meets as Subjects Committee under Article JX 
C^)? pay to the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates as also 
such subscription as may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population 
membership and financial capacity of the province. Delegates and members of the 
A. I. C. C. from provinces in default shall not bo permitted to taka part in any 
of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee thereof. 

(c) (i) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee shall 
be recognised by the Working Committee unles it has complied with the conditions 
laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the Working 
Committee. 

(ii) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the Constitution, the Working Committee may form one to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article JX— Annual Session 

The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during the month of February or 
March. The said session shall be held at the place decided upon at the preceeding 
session or such other place as may be determined by the Working Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(i) the President of the Congress ; 

(iiy the ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 
Art. I'll and V ; ' . , ■ ^ ' - ■ : , \ ' 

(ill) the delegates elected under Article •: ' 
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(e) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall make such arrangenaents 

for holding the Animal Session as may be deemed necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a Eeceptioa Committee, and may include therein persons who are nos 

(d) The Eeceptioa Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the session, 
make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation of delegates 
and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of the session. 

(e) The Eeception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other office-bearers 

from amongst its own members. , . 

(f) (i) As soon as may be, after the receipt of the report ny the ^ vYorking 
Committee of the names of Presidents proposed by the delegates of various Pro- 
vinces and the number of votes recorded in favour of each, the Working Com- 
mittee shall announce as President-elect the name of the member obtaining the 
largest number of votes. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause, such as the 
death or resignation of the President elected in this manner, the Working Com- 
mittee shall, not later than a fortnight after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. ^ . 

(g) The new A. I. 0. C. shall meet as Subjects Committee’’ at least two days before 
the annual sesion under the presidentship of the President-elect. The out-going 
Working Committee shall submit to it the draft programme of the work for the 
session including resolution recommended by the different Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(h) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and shall 
resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be rioted for 
the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by Provincial 
Congress Committees or members of the A. I. 0. C. other than those of the 
Working Committee in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(i) At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall bs tran- 
sacted shall be as Ifollows ; 

(i) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in (i) and which 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day^s sitting, to ^ be 
allowed to place before the Congress, provided, however, that no such motion 
shall be allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the 
Subjects Committee and has received the support of at least a third of the mem- 
bers then present. 

(j) The receipts and disbursements of the Eeception Committee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial Congress Committee con- 
cerned, and the statement of accounts together with the auditor's report shall be 
submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to the Working Committee, 
not later than three months after the termination of the Annual Session, 

Article Z.— Special Session 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a 
joint requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XI (e), convene a 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for 
holding a Sj)ecial Session, Buch resolution shall be effective if passed by two 
thirds majority of the members present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall 
summon a Special Session of the Congress at such time and place as it shall 
determine and the Articles of the Constitution shall apply with such modifieations 
as the Working Committee may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of 
the preceding session shall be the delegates for such Special Session. 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall be elected by the delegates. 

Ariide Z/,— All India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the A. 1. C. C. elected 

under Art. VII (ii) and the Ex-Presidehts referred to In the Art. IX (b) (ii) shall 
constitute .the A. I. (}»► 5 , • . . , . 

(b) The A. I. C. 0. shall carry out the programme of work laid down by the 
Congress from session to session and deal with ail new matters that may arise 
during its term of office* 

9* the ipdwer to frame rules, not inconsistent with 

this Constitution, for regulating all matters .connected with the Congress. 
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(d) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the 

, (e) The A. I. 0, C. shall meet as often as required by the Working Com- 
mittee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Committee by not less 
thao^ fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which the 
requisition ists desire a meeting of the A. 1. 0. 0. At such meeting additional 
items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided due notice thereof 
has been given to the members. 

(0 Twenty-five or one-third of the total number of members, whichever !e less, 
shall form the quorum, 

(g) The A. L 0. C. shall hold office till the meeting of the new A. 1. C. 0. 

as Subjects Committee immediately before the next Annual Session, 

(h) The A.LC.O. shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate a panel of twelve 

members to enquire into and decide all election disputes coming before it. Each 

party to the dispute shall nominate one out of this panel to represent itself, and 
the President shall appoint an umpire from the panel. 

(i) The A. I. 0. 0. may from time to time affiliate to the Oopgress such 

organisations as it may deem necessary provided such organisations are calculated 
to further or assist the object of the Congress. 

(ii) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Es. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects 
Committee, or in any Session. 

Article xn^'--^QVkmg Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session shall for his term of office select 
fourteen members from among the members of the A. I, 0. 0. to constitute 
his Working Committee including not more than three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers of the Congress. 

(b) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the 
A. I. C. C. and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every meeting of the A. L C. C. 
the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting, and shall assign at 
least one clear day fot resolutions of which due notice may have been given by 
the members of the A. I. C. C. other than those of the Working Committee in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more inspectors to examine 
the records, papers and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
furnish all information and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power— 

(i) To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Constitu- 
tion and in all matters not otherwise provided for; 

(ii) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committees subject to 
review by the A. I. C. C. 

(iii) to take such disciplinary action as it may deem fit against a committee or 
individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default 

(f) The Working Committee shall pay to the Provincial Congress Committee 
convening the Annual Session one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates 
within a fort-night of its termination. 

(g) The Working Committee shall . take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article X//!*— Funds 

The Treasurers shall be in charge' of . the funds of the Congress and shall 
keep proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article X/F.— G-eueTal Secretaries ‘ ■ 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be In charge of the office of the A. L C. 0. . 
and the Working Committee.. 

(b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the prroceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation .with 
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the Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be published as soon as 
possible and not lateii than four months after the Session. 

(e) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of the A. I. 0. 0. and "the 
Working Committee during their period of office and submit it, iwith a full account 
of the funds which may have come into their hands, to the meeting of the 
A. 1. 0. 0. immediately before the Annual Session. 

Article ZF-—Yacanoies 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A. I. 0. 0. or a Provincial Congress 
Committee shall be vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged absence from India 
and such vacancy shall be filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
the same matter in which the vacating member was chosen. A vacancy on the 
Working Committee shall be filled by the President. 

Article JYFA— Fractions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one and a half more shall be treated as one, and less than one and a half 
as zero. 

Article ZF//.— Language 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak in 
Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Article ZF///.— Transitory Provisions 

(a) On these amendments to the Constitution coming into force the A. 1. 0. 0. 
shall consist of not more than 166 members appointed as stated in the Appendix. 

(b) The members of the Provincial Congress Committees which are functioning 
or are about to function shall, from among^ themselves, elect by single transferable 
vote the members of the A, I. 0. 0. mentioned in clause (a). 

(c) Where a Provincial Congress Committee at present consists of more than 
100 members the sitting members of such committee shall elect from among them- 
selves by single transferable vote 100 members including the A. L 0. C. member to 
constitute the new Provincial Congress Committee under this Constitution, 

(d) The Provincial Congress Committee reconstituted under clause (c) shall 
elect its office-bearers. 

(e) Tbe votes at the elections under (b) and (c) may bo recorded either at a 
meeting held for the purpose or on ballot papers sent by post, 

(f) All such elections shall be held and a report thereon submitted to the 
Working Committee on or before the 15th January 1935. 

(g) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the 28ih of February 
1935, submit for the approval of the Working Committee a report on the afiairs of 
of its province and a draft constitution for the same not inconsistent with this 
Constitution and the rules made thereunder. 

(h) The Provincial Constitutions shall come into operation on their being 
approved by the Working Committee. 

(i) See Article VIII (c) (i). 

(j) See Article VIII (c) (ii). 

(k) Notwithstanding Article HI and V (a) and (b) (ii) a person otherwise duly 
qualified shall be eligible for election to an officer or to membership of a committee 
prior to 1st July 1935, 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the election of the President by 
the delegates under this Constitution, the President of the 48th Session of the 
Congress viz. Bjk Eajendra Prasad shall continue to hold office as if he was 

■ elected hereunder.^ ' 

(m) The President of the 48th Session of the Congress shall nominate fourteen 
members of the Working Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. 0. 

(h) The Working Committee may make such transitory regulation not inconsis- 
tent with the foregoing to meet any situation that may arise in the transitional 
'period,/ ‘ 
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The number of members of the All India Congress Commitfeee allotted to the 
different proviaeea in accordance with Arts. VII and XVHI respectively of the 


OonsiitutiOD. 

Provinces 

1. Ajmer 

2. Andhra 
.0, -Assam ■ ■ 

4. Behar 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay (City) 

8. Burma 

9. Central Provinces (Marathi) 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

13. Kerala 

14. Mahakoshal (0. P.«-Hindustani) 

15. Maharashtra 

16. N. W. P. Province 

17. Punjab 

18. Sindh 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 

Total 


Maximum of dele- 
gates returnable 
under Art. VI (f) (ii)*^ 


A. L 0. 0. 
members 
allotted 

3 

16 

23 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 
6 

7 
4, 

, 6 

8 
2 

16 

4 
12 

•" v : ,22 


166 


II 


: INSTEUCTI^ AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For the proper working of the new Constitution and for the guidance of Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, the following rules aud suggestions were made by 
the Congress Working Committee at their meeting held at Patna in December 5. 6 

und:v7,:,;'1934.:';:; - 

Art 11. 

The minimum number required to form a Congress 
is fixed to 5 members. 


organisation in any locality 


Art III . — Membership 

Application for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and certificate of membership in form B* all the three may preferably be in one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of further details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. 0. Cs. themselves. The minimum that the constitution requires Is 
that there be one form of application with the primary committee and its duplicate 
with the P. 0. 0. and the certificate of membership with the member. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of mem- 
bers enrolled within a month of their enrolment, and the province should send list 
of such members to the All India Congress Committee office within one month of 
the receipt of these from the subordinate committees.f 

’^These figures will be announced dater on by the Working Committee. 

t (Note,— The Working Committee suggests to the P. 0. Cs. that if possible they 
should print on the back of the meinbetshi|ii certifiicates the Karachi Congress reso- 
lution on Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme as finally 
shaped by the A. I. C. 0. at Bombay on 6th August 1931 and abridged by the 
Working Committee at Wardha on 13th June 1934.) 
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Arf, IF (c) 

The existing nssignment of the Indian States to the different provinces is con- 
firmed by the “Woriiing Committee. 

Art V(b) 

Every Congress Coramittee should keep a list of members who desire to stand 
as candidates for an office or for membership of a Congress Committee. 


Forms of Manual Labour 

opinion that the easiest and the most suitable 


Art V (b) (n) 

The Working Committee is of .. 

form of manual labour is spinning. It however prescribes alternative forms. 

(1) Ginning, (2) Carding, (3) Weaving, (4) Dyeing, (5) Tailoring, (6) Knitting, 
(7) Carpentry, (8) Smithy, (9) Building work, (10) Nursing, (11) Distributing on 
foot medical aid in villages, (12) Hawking kbadi and the products of village industries, 
(13) Messenger’s work done on foot, (14) Scavenging, (15) Undertaking sanitary 
measures like cleaning of tanks, wells, etc. 

P. 0. Gs, will see that the manual labour prescribed is duly performed by 
insisting upon the production of a certificate in that behalf from persons or 
Congress office-bearers specially named for the purpose, or take such other steps 
as they think necessary for the due enforcement of the labour clause. 

It shall be open to members to offer their work consolidated for a period pf 
six months. The P. C. Cs. may arrange to receive the labour or its product in 
such form and such instalments as they may think fit to prescribe having regard 
to local circumstances. Spinning or other form of manual labour may be 
performed either directly for any Congress organisation or any institution affiliated 
to the Congress or recognised in that behalf by the P, 0. Os. from time to time, 
e. g., local branches of . A. I, S. A., the Harijan Sangh, the All India Village 
Industries Association or any other charitable, philanthropic or public institution. 

The P. 0. Cs, may arrange for the receipt of the yarn with the A. I. S. A. or 
its provincial branches. A certificate given by any of these organisations should be 
deemed sufficient. The A. L 0. O. has some arrangement with the A. I. S. A, 
already. By this arrangement a person getting certificate of membership of the 
Association will be considered to have fulfilled the conditions of manual labour 
as laid down here. (The subscription for the membership of the A. I. S. A. is 
lOOO yards per month of well-spun yarn of more than 10 counts). Any member 
of the Congress under Articles III, V (a), and V (b) (i) can however send to the 
head office bf the »A. I. S. A. 500 yards of the aforesaid yarn and get a certificate 
from it and be entitled to stand as a candidate for any office or committee. It must 
be understood that yarn or any other labour given is in addition to the fee of four 
annas. 

The value of 500 yards of well-spun yarn of 10 counts is half an anna. Other 
manual labour has got to be of the duration of 8 hours per month the value of 
which in no case should be less than half an anna, It may very well, and it will 
be more than that. 


Artwle F, FI, FII, Fill, IX and Xl--Time Table 

To avoid any confusion in regard to dates for the enrolment of members, election 
to the delegates, formation of P. C, Os, election to the A. I, 0. 0. and of the 
Congress President, the following Time Table was framed by the Committee. 

1. The Congress ordinarily to meet at the end of February. 

2. Announcement of the election of the President 3lst January. 

S. Eeceipt in the A. I. C. 0, office of results of the voting 

in the provinces in regard to the presidential election... 34th January, 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the President...... 17th January. 

5. Eeceipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. 0, 0. office from 

‘the P* 0. Os....... 3rd January. 

6. Eeceipt of names of delegates by the P. 0. Cs. 

from districts 21st December. 

7. Election of delegates in districts . , I4th December. 

8. Eeceipt by provinces from the A, L 0. C. office 

of figures of provincial quotas of delegates l4th November, 

y. Despatch of aboye quotas by the A. L 0. 0, office 7th November* 
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10. Receipt by the A. L 0. C. office from the P. 0. 

Os. of lists of qualified Congress members 

for fixing provincial quota of delegates 28tb October. 

11. Receipt by the P. C. Os of above lists from 

the Primary Oommittees ^ IStb October. 

12. Despatch by the Primary Committees of above lists 11th October. 

13. Last date for enrolment as a Congress member. 

for being qualified to vote at the elections , . 

referred to in this Time Table April 

Art XI 

For the certificate to be issued by the Secretary of a F. C. C, to one duly 
elected to the A. I. 0. 0. see Appendix E. 

Art VIII {h) {Hi) 

The Working Committee decided that the provincial contrlbutiooa to the A. L 
C- C. should remain the same as before. The Committee however allowed the 
money to be paid in two quarterly Instalments if any province considered such an 
arrangement convenient. The last date for paying the first instalment is 28th 
February, 1935. 

Article XVIII (c) under Ch (?»)— Transitory Provisions 

The Executive Committee of every P. 0, C. is at liberty to carry out the reduc- 
tion prescribed in clause (o) of Art. XVIII by arranging for a proportionate reduc- 
tion in each district by the vote of the existing members of the P. C. C. representing 
that district, instead of all the members of the P. 0. C., the method of single trans- 
ferable vote being followed in this case also. 

Art XVIII (^} and (c) 

Interpreting clauses (b) and (c) of Art XVIII, the Working Committee gave its 
opinion that in the provinces the reduced quota of members to A. I. 0. 0. during 
the transitory period might be elected by the whole P. 0. C. as it stood at 
present, or after the reduction of the iP. C. 0, to 109 members, wherever such 
reduction was necessary. 

Art, XVIII {k) 

The transitory provision, Art. XVIII (k) contemplates the formation of Congress 
Executives and Committees under the new rales on or after the 1st of July 1935.* 
Therefore, even when the new executives are nob formed on that date, or till they are 
formed, in case of vacancies only such members will be entitled to vote as might 
have been enrolled six months earlier,^ Art. V (a), and only such members can 
stand as candidates as may have, in addiiioo, given 3000 yards of well-spuo yarn 
of over ten counts or performed other manual labour as prescribed by the 
Working Committee at its last meeting, Art* V (b). Any vacancy occurring before 
Ist July, 1935 shall be filled in accordance with the provisions of the old 
constitution. 

Habitual Khaddar Wearer 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habitual wearer 
wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddaF^ in Art. V clause (b) (i), the Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following krms by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in a communication to the Berar P. 0, 0. correctly 
represented their view. 

1. “When a man wears clothes made of Khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just causa he cannot use khadi on soma 
occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. ^ 

2. But if a person appears at Congress functions in clothes not made of khadi, 
he will be presumed not to be a habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wear of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to. toe 
made of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 

4 When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Oohgrast 
meeting, himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that mining, he is bound to rule .that the person is not a, 

of Ms protestation to the contrary. ‘ , 
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of the Working Committee 

6th and 7th December 1934 ; 

'■^''■Formation of the^ Committee:'/, 

On the termination of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Congress, Balu 
Rajendra Prasad, the Oongtess President, made an announcement on HOth October, 
1934, nominating his colleagues on the Working Committee. The following were the 
members so nominated: 

i. Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel 2, Br. M, A, Ansari 8. Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu 5, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 6, Syt, C, BajagopaU 
achariar 7, Khan Abdul Qajfar Khan 8, Sardar Sardul Singh Oaveeshar 9, 
Dt, Pattabhi Sitaramayya lO, Syt, Gangadharrao Deshpande 11, Syt Jairamdas 
Boulatram l2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru IB, Syed Mahmud 14, J, B, Kripalani, 

The last three were nominated as the General Secretaries. Syt. J, B, Kripalani 
was to be the working General Secretary. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was nominated as 
Treasurer. The President also announced that during the enforced absence of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Syt, K, F, Nariman was to act as a member of the Committee 
and Syl Jairamdas Boulatram as one of General Secretaries. 

First Meeting of the Committee 

The first meeting of the Working Committee was held at Patna on December 5* 6 
and 7, 1934, Babu Eajendra Prasad presiding. The following members were present: 
U Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel 2, Br, M, A, Ansari 8, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
4, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu 5, Syt, 0 Bajagopalehariar 6, Sardar Sardul Singh 
Oaveesher 7, Br* Pattabhi Sitaramayya 8, Syt, Omgadharras Beshpande 9, Syt* 
K, F, Nariman lO, Br, Syed Mahmud 11, Syt, Jairamdas Boulatram 12, Syt, J* 
B, Kripalani, Syt, Bhulabhai Beasi and Br, B, 0, Boy attended the meeting 
by special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee held in Bombay from 20th 
to 29th Octobor, 1934| were confirmed. 

Expenditure Sanctioned 

A statement of accounts of the A. L C. C. office for October and November, 
1934, was placed before the meeting and passed. 

There was an excess expenditure of Ks. 285 under ‘^Travelling Expenses’’. This 
was sanctioned. Under the same head a further sum of Es. 1500 was sanctioned 
for the remaining four months ending with March, 1935. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions : — 

Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 

Whereas the Congress has after full and earnest consideration resolved that 
the scheme of future Government of India adumbrated in the White Paper be 
rejected and the only satisfactory alternative is a constitution drawn up by a 
Constituent Assembly ; 

And the said rejection and demand for a constituent Assembly has been endorsed 
in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country, at the recent general election 
to the Legislative Assembly ; 

And whereas the proposals made in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report 
are in several respects even worse then those contained in the White Paper and 
have been condemned by almost every shade of opinion in India as reactionary 
and unacceptable ; • 

And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme designed as it is to 
facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of this country by an 
alien people' under a costly mask is ffraught with greater mischief and danger than 
even the present constitution ; 

This Committee is of opinion that the said scheme should be rejected, well 
knowing that the rejection must involve the necessity of straggling under the 
present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one 
framed by a Constituent Assembly in accordance with the Congress resolution on 
■ the subject. . ■ . ' ■ ’ 
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This Committee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the scheme of 

Government sought to be thrust upon India in the name of reform and appeals to 
the nation to support the Congress in every step that it may decide upon to secure 
the national objective of Puma Swaraj. 

Immediate Programme 

While congratulating the country on the faith and 'confidence it has shown in 
the leadership of the Congress by the splendid response it has given in the ^ recent 
Assembly elections, this Committee is of opinion that all Congress organizations 
and Congressmen should now concentrate their attention for the nest three 
months on 

1. enrolment of Congress members and organization of Congress Committees 
under the new constitution : 

2. collection of accurate and useful local data with a view to assist the revival 
of village industries under the All India Village Industries Association ; 

3. further education of the masses in. the ideas contained in the Congress reso- 
lution on the fundamental rights and duties and the economic programme passed 
at Karachi and amplified by the All India Congress Committee at Bombay. 

Condolence 

L This Committee records its heart-felt sorrow over the sad and sudden death 
of Syt, B, N, SasmaL In him the nation in general and Bengal in particular have 
lost a true patriot and a great organiser. The Committee conveys its sincere con- 
dolence to the bereaved. 

2. This Committee conveys its sincere condolence to Syt, Sarai Chandra Bose 
and Syt. Subkash Chandra Bose and other members of the family over the passing 
away of Eai Bahadur Janahinath Bose, 

Restrictions on Syt* Sublias Chandra Bose 

This Committee deplores the action of the iGovernment for the irritating and 
humiliating restrictions placed upon the liberty and movements of Syt. Suhkash 
Chandra Bose at a time when he was afflicted with great personal loss and sorrow 
and when the state of his own delicate health should have dictated a more humane 
treatment. 

Council Members and Khadi 

The Working Committee is of opinion that all the Congress members in 
the legislatures should be habitual wearers of khaddar in terms of Art. V (b) 
(i) of the Ooagreaa constitution and requested them strictly to adhere to this rule. 

Communal Award 

On a reference being made by some members of the Nationalist Party in Bengal 
for a reconsideration of the communal formula of the Congress, in view of the adverse 
verdict of the Hindu electorate in Bengal expressed through the result of the recent 
Assembly elections, the Working Committee recorded the following opinion : 

“The policy of the Congress in the matter of the Communal Award is already 
recorded in a resolution passed at the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress. The fact that in some constituencies or in several constituencies in one 
province some Congress men have ohpsen to difier from the Congress policy on this 
matter and have been elected, does not and cannot affect the Congress policy until 
the same is reconsidered and revised by the Congress, particularly when the 
said policy has been overwhelmingly endorsed in the country at large. Until then 
all Congressmen and Congress organizations are expected to abstain from working 
against the policy of the Congress as solemnly decided^’. 

Indiao States 

The official Congress policy towards the Indian States was re-stated by the 
“President in a public pronouncement which ran as follows : — , 

“Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the Congress towards the 
Indian States, The Congress attitude' was defined at the Calcutta session in 1928, 
No occasion has ariseji since then to make any pronouncement on the Congress 
attitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must ba taken as the Congress policy. 
The resolution runs as follows ; 
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Congress urges on the Baling Princes of the Indian States to Introduce 
responsible government based on representative institutions in the States and to 
immediately issue proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and funda- 
mental rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free Press, and 
security of person and property* This Congress further assures the people of the 
Indian States of its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful 
struggle for the attainment of full responsible government in the States^ 

^‘My attention has also been drawn to a circular of the Travancore Government 
in which responsible leaders are supposed to have disapproved of Congressmen ^ in 
Indian States forming Congress Committees* So far as I am aware, no responsible 
Congress leader has expressed such an opinion. On the_ contrary there would be 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress Committees and activities, especially of a 
constructive nature, were prohibited. The traditional attitude of the Congress has 
been one of friendliness towards Indian States and of non-interference with their 
administration, and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the States**^ 

Assignment of Dhaibhitm 

On the question of assignment of Dhalbhum, the Committee decided that the 
present arrangement should not be disturbed. Dhalbhum, therefore, remains as 
before a part of the Congress province of Behar, 

Congress Socialists 

The resolutions of the All India Congress Socialist Conference were placed before 
the Committee. A letter from the D* P. Provincial Congress Committee enclosing 
copies of Acharya Narendra Deva^s resolution at the P. C. 0. was also placed 
before the Committee. 


Fiindamental Rights aiidi Duties and Economic Programme 

The Karachi Congress resolution on Pundamantal Bights and Economic Pro- 
gramme was varied as follows by the All India Congress Committee in its meeting 
held in Bombay on August 6, 7, and 8, 1931 

“This Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
‘‘Swaraj’^, as conceived by the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understood by them. In order to end 
the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom 
of the starving millions. The Congress therefore declares that any constitution 
which may be agreed to on Its behalf should provide, or enable the Swaraj Govern- 
ment to provide, the following. 

Fundamental Rights and Duties 

1. (i) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opinion, the 
right of free association and combination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms for purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

(ii) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom ©f conscience and the right freely to 
profess and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the di&erent linguistic 
areas shall be protected, 

(iv) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 

or;’'S'ox*, ' / ' 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, oMce of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(v!) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads 
schools and places of public resort* maintained out of State or local funds, or 
dedicated by private persons for the use of the general public. 

(vn) Every citizen ms the right to keep and bear arms, in accordance with 
regulations and reservations made in that behalf. 
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(vlii) No person shall bo deprived of his liberty nor shall his dwelling or 
property be entered, seqaestered, or confiscated, save in accordance withlaw^ 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all reiigioas, 

(x) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suifrage, 

(xi) The State shall provide for free and compulsory primary education, 

(xii) The State shall confer no titles. 

(xiii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(xiv) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay and settle to any 
part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade or calling, and to be 
treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in all parts of 
India. . , 

Labour 

2. (a) The organisation of economic life must conform to the principle of 
justice, to the end that it may secure a Jdeccnt standard of living. 

(b) The State shall safeguard the interests of industrial workers and shall secure 
for them, by suitable legislation and iu other ways, a living wage, heilthy condi- 
tions of work, limited hours of labour, suitable machinery for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen, and protection against the economic 
eonseqiiencea of old age, sickness and unemployment. 

3. Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom. 

4. Protection of women workers, and especially, adequate" provision for leave 
during maternity period. 

5. Children of school going age shall not be employed in mines and factories. 

6. Peasants and workers shall have the right to form unions Ito protect their 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and rent shall be reformed and an 
equitable adjustment made of the burden on agricultural land, immediately giving 
relief to the smaller peasantry, by a substaniial reduction of. agricultural rent 
and revenue now paid by them, and iu case of uneconomic holdings, exempting 
them from rent, so long as necessary, with such relief as may be just and necessary 
to holders of small estates affected by such exemption or reduction in rent, and 
to the same end, imposing a griided tax on net incomes from land above a reason- 
able minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property above a fixed 
minimum, 

9. There shall be drastic reduction of military expondituro so as to bring it down 
to at least one half of the present scale. 

10. Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall be largely reduced. No 
servant of the State, other than specially employed experts and the like, shall be 
paid above a certain fixed figure, which should not ordinarily exceed Es. 500 per 
month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured io India. 

Economic and Social Programme ^ 

12. The State shall protect indigenous doth ; and for this purpose pursue the 
policy of exclusion of foreign doth and foreign yarn from the country and adopt 
such other measures as may be found necessary. The State shall also protect 
other indigenous industries, wnen necessary, against foreign competition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall bo totally prohibited, except for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national interest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral resources, 
railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport. 

16. Belief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury— direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so as to organise 
a means of national defence apart from the regular military forces, 

AFFEHDIX B 

CoHSIriictiw Programme of the Coiigres« . 

The following resolution on Constructive. Programme was adopted by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress which met at Wardha on June 12 and 18, 1934 : 
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lo view of the removal of the ban otx Congress organizations, the Working Com- 
mittee advises responsible Congress workers to expedite the reorganization of Con- 
gress Committees within their respective jurisdictions and engage Congressmen in 
the various constructive activities, particularly 

(a) production of khaddar through self-spinning and spread thereof^ within the 
area of production, and such farther assistance to the All-India SpinneiB’ Associa- 
tion as is within their power, 

(b) removal of untouchability 

(0) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and advo- 
cacy of prohibition 

{e) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries 

(g) organization and reconstruction of village life In its economicj educational, 
social and hygienic aspects 

(h) spread of useful knowledge among the adult population in the villages. 

(1) organization of industrial labour 

Cj) and such other activities as may commend themselves to Congress workers 
and organizations, which are not inconsistent with the Congress objective or general 
policy and which will not involve any form of civil resistance* 


NOTES 

Village iadiislries^ Assoeiatian 

In accordance with the Gongress resolution in this behalf Gaodhiji Issued the 
^^tlowing statement to the Press on December 15, 19B4 announcing the formation of 
the Board of Blanagement of the Village Industries’ Association : 

^ The Congress resolution in the matter contemplated the creation, of a self-acting, 
independent and noo-polltical organisation^ consisting of men and women whose 
primary aim in life would be identification with the villagers and promotion 
of their welfare. The following friends, having understood the implications of their 
obligation, have consented to form the Association of which they_ become both 
foundation members and the first Board of Management— Bjt. Shrikrishandas Jajoo, 
President and Treasurer ; Mr, J. 0. Kumarappa, Organiser and Secretary ; Shrimati 
Gosiben Captain : Dr. Khan Saheb, Sri Bhoorji Vallabhdas, Dr, Prafiilla Chandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxmidas Purshottam and Sbri Shankerlal Banker. They will have 
power to add to their number. 

The function of the Board will be to define the programme of village reconstruc- 
tion work from time to time, to co-ordinate the policy followed in the different 
centres, to collect, collate and circulate the Information gathered from workers or 
agents as to the actual condition of existing village industries, both those that may 
be fiourishing or those that may be perishing, also as to the economic, moral and 
physical condition of villagers, to carry on research work with the help of specialists 
and experts and to discover and create a market for the surplus village 
manufactures. The Board will collect such funds as may be required for the due 
discharge of its functions. As the secret of the success of the policy of this 
Association will be in making the villagers self-reliant and self-supporting, its 
programme must not foe costly. The idea is, therefore, to work with as little outlay 
, as possible, ' ,/■ 

It follows, therefore, that decentralisation must be the key note of the Board’s 
policy and the area will be divided into as many areas as there may be workers or 
agents who will work, organise and be responsible to the Board for the carrying out 
of its programme in their respective areas. 

The workers or agents will be selected from those who, consistently with their 
preoccupation of earning their livelihood, will give their whole time to the^ work of 
the Association, So far as possible the agents will be honorary. They will collect 
what funds may be necessary for the organisation of their areas. It may be that 
the Board will not get many unpaid agents. It will be satisfied as a start even if a 
fewSdistricfcs are thoroughly organised and demonstrated to be economically and 
otherwise successful. The lists of agents will be published from time to time. 

The Board cannot carry on research work without the help of experts. And 
since, experts cannot be expected to give their whole time and thought to the work 
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of the Association I sent requests to several friends if they would allow their^iiames 
to appear on the Board of Advisers. 

So far the foliowing friends have kindly consented to be on it— Dr. Babindra 
Kath Tagore, Sir J. 0. Bose, Sir P. 0. Boy, Sir 0. V. Baman, Mr. V. Bamdas 
Pantulu, Mr. ^ Jamal Mohamed Saheb, Seth Ghanshyamdas Birla, Sir Purhottamdas 
Thakurdas, Sir S. Pochkanawala, Prof. Sam Higginbotham, Dr. Jivaraj «Mehta, Dr. 
M. A. Aasri, Major General Sir Eobert Maoarrison, Dr. Bajab Alii Patel, Dr. 
S. Subba Eao, Dr. B. 0. Boy, & Dr. Purushottam Patel. Wardha J has been 
chosen as the headquarters because of its being centrally situated, being a junction 
station and being rather a glorified village than a city. 

Although I have several names before me of friends who have undertaken to 
act as agents to the Association I would request these correspondents as well as 
others to offer their names to the Organiser and Secretary, Shri J. C. Kumarappa, 
Wardha. I have transferred to him all the names and papers received by me’^ 

Constitution of 
The All India Village Industries’ Association 

The Association contemplated by the resolution and regarding K village indastrles 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 27th October, 1934 
at Bombay and known as the All India Village Industries^ Association’ i e. Akbil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Sangha, is hereby formed. 

The object of the Association shall be the village reorganisation and reconstruc- 
tion including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and 
the moral and physical advancement, and for the fulfilment of its object the Asso- 
ciation shall raise funds to carry on research work, publish Literature, orpnise pro- 
paganda, establish agencies, devise measures for the improvement of village tools 
and do everything that may be necessary for the furtherance of its object. 

The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhi ji. 

The Association shall consist of (a) board of management (b) members (e) agents 
(d) honorary workers (e) paid whole-time workers ana (f) associates and shall also 
have a board of advisers. 

Membership 

Any person who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed and is recommended 
by a member or any one of the duly authorised agents of the Association and 
whose admission is approved by the board of management shall be a member . 

Any person who sympathises with the object of the Association, and pays an 
annual subscription of not less than Bs. 100 shall be an associate and any person 
who pays a lump sum of Bs. 1,000 may be enrolled as life associate. 

Advisers shall be those who consistently with their pre-ocupations agree to give 
the free benefit of their special knowledge to the Association whenever they are 
consulted. 

Board of Managemezil 

The following foundation members shall be the first board I of management to 
hold office for three years : Shri Shrifcrishnadas Jdoo, J. 0. Kumarappa, Bhri Goshi 
Ben, M, S. Captain, Dr. Khan Saheb, Shoorji Yallabdas, Dr. FroMIa Chandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxmidas Purshottam Ashar and Shankarlal Banker. Thereafter the 
members shall elect the Board of Management to hold office for a period of three 
years. ' ■ ^ ^ ' 

The Board of Management shall be In full charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion to hold funds and properties for it and shall have power to add to their num- 
ber from among duly enrolled members provided that the total strength does not 
exceed twenty. ■ ' 

The Board of Management shall maintain proper books of accounts which shall 
be duly audited and which shall foe open to public inspection. 

Board’s Power 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the carrying 
out of the objects of the Association* 

With the exception of the objects clause, It will be open to the Board of Mana- 
gement to alter or amend or annul to this constitution by the consent of three- 
fourths of the then existing memfoera of the Board of Management, 
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The board of management shall have power to appoint trustees and to hold funds 
and properties on behalf of the Association, 

The Pledge 

Having read the constitution and rules of . the All-India Village Industries’ Asso- 
ciation I ofier to be a member thereof, and God helping, promise to devote the best 
part of my eaerp and talents to the furtherance of its object, which Is the all- 
round welfare of the villages of India. 

So long as I remain a member of the Association, I shall not take part in any 
campaign of civil disobedience. 

. In the discharge of my duties I shall seek the assistance and co-operation of 
all those who may be willing to give them irrespective of diiferences in politics. 

To the best of my ability I shall strive to live up to the ideals of the Associa- 
tion and prefer the use of village manufactures to any other. 

In the prosecution of my obligations to the villagers, I shall recognise no dis- 
tlnetion between man and man. 

A 8 Bern bly E 1 e c t i o n s 

The Congress achieved a phenomenal success at the recent Assembly elections. 
It has captured all seats in Madras, Orissa, U, F., and 0. P., which were open to 
the general electorates. In many constituencies the Congress candidates won their 
seats by enormous majorilies. and in some cases the majority was so great that 
their opponents had to forfeit even their securities, 

The Congress lost 2 seats in the Punjab and 3 seats in Bengal, one seat in 
Ajmer and one seat in Bombay. Out of these seven, four were lost to Congressmen 
of the Nationalist Party who must be included among Congress members inasmuch 
as they are pledged to vote with the Congress in all matters except the question of 
the Communal Award. The Congress has also captured some of the Muslim 
seats. 

The success of the Congress at the polls proved beyond doubt that it was the 
only organisation in India which represented the people at large and that the 
strength and efficacy of its organisation remained unimpaired inapite of the terrible 
repression daring the C. D. movement. 

The names of successful Congress candidates together with the names of consti- 
tuencies from which they have been returned are given below. The list also 
contains the names of other elected members who will support the Congress in the 
Assembly* ’ 

Names of Congress Candidates Relumed to the Assembly 

Assam—1. Mr. N. BABDOLOi—Upper Assam. 2. Mr. B. K. DAS-Bylhet. 

Bengal—S. Mr. SuRYA KuMAR Shome— D acca— My mensingh. 4. Mr. Abdul 
Yalil BAQUI-Bajshahi. 

Bihar—5. Mr. Dip Narain Sinha— B hagalpur— Purnea (Unopposed), 6. Mr, 
Bri Krishna SiNHA-Monghyr-Gaya, 7. Mr. Anuorahanarain Binha— P atna- 
Bhahabad, 8. Mr. Satyanarain Sikha— D arbbanga-Baran, 9. Mr. Bepin Bihar 
VaRMA— C hamparan-Muzaffarpur, 10. Mr. Eamnarain Singh— O hota Nagpur. 

Bombay— 11. Dr, Deshmukh— B ombay City. 12. Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai— 
Gujrat, 13. Mr, N. V. Gadoil— M aharashtra. 14. Mr. K. Jedhi— M aharrshtra 15. 
Mr* B. K. Hosmani— K arnatak. 

■C, F.— 16. Beth Govind Das— C, P. Hindi. 17. Mr, Ghanshyam. Singh 
'G trtTA— ‘0. R Hindi. 18. M, V. Abhyankar— C. P. Marathi, 19. Mr* Seth 
Bheodas Baga— G. P. Landholders (Unopposed). 

;• ©elhMO.-Mr.. Aw Au. ■ , . 

S'- Mr% V. V. Giri— G anjam-~Vkagagatam. 22. Mr. Nagebwae BAd 
pANtUOT-^Gbdavari-Erishna* 23, Prof. N. G* Bahga— N eBur-Guntur. ^4. Mr* 
M-uteimANGA- Mudaliab— O hingleput 8. Areot. 26. Dt. T.',S. .8, EATAN—Tanjor- 
Mr. AYanasalengham ■ Chetty— O oimbatore-Salom. 28. Mr, 
AmoiNfr^Malabar S* Canara. 29, Mr* P- S. Kumaraswamx BAJA-Madura- 
Bammad. 30* ' Mr, Anantasayana IYENGAB^— Ceded ‘ Districts, 31*' Mr* Sami 
VeNeatachalAm Chetty— M adras Indian Commerce. 

N. W. F*— 32. Dr;, Khah- 'SAHia* ' ' ’ 

Odssa— 33. Mr* B* Daft. ; S4.'Mr,'NtLKAOTHA'DAS* , ■ 

’fuo|ab’-*35. LALA.SHAMML---Ambala, ■ 
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U. F,~36. Dr. Bhagwan DAS—Se?en cities (Unopposed). 37. Saedab Jogetoea 
Singh— F yzabad. 38. Ckaudhuby Eaghdbib I^aeaxn Singh— M eerat (UDopposed), 
39. Mr, Mohanlal Saxena— L ucknow. 40. Mr, Bbi Pbakasa— A llahabad Jhaosi., 
41. Mr. Sbi Kishen Butt Paliwal— A gra. 42. Munshi Iswab Sabah— Benares 

Gorakhpur (Unopposed). 43. Pt. Oovihd Ballabh Pant Pi.oiiilkhnad— Kumaon 

(Unopposed), 44. Mr. T. K, Sherwani— A gra Muslim constituency. 

Congress Nationalists— Bengal— I. Mr. Sarat Chahbra Bose— Calcutta (Un- 
opposed). 2. Mr. P.-.-N. Bahbejeb— C alcutta Suburbs. 3. Mr. Akhil .Chahjdba 
Butt— CM ttagong-Rajshahi. 4. Mr, Lakshmijkanta BIoitea— P resldeney. 

Berar— 5. Mr. M, S. A hey. 

Fnnjab— 6. Pfe. Faqib Ohanb— J ullunder. 

Sind— 7. Mr, Lalchanb Havaleai. 

Muslim Unity Board— 1. Mr. Mohammad AhMEH KAZMI— McetUt. 2. MaULAHA 
Shaukat al£— S even cities. 3. Mr. Azhab Ali— F yzabad, 4. Syed Mubtaza 
Saheb -S outh Madras. 5. Hazi Abdul Sattab Saheb— W est Coast, Madras. 
6. Mr. Umeah Shah— N orth Madras. 7. Mr. Gauba [Ahrar Party j— Punjab. 

Sikh— 1. Saedab Manual Singh- E ast Punjab. 2. Saedab Sant Singh- 
West Punjab. 

Congress 44 ; Congress Nationalists 7 ; Muslim. Unity Board 6 ; Ahrar 

Party 1 ; Sikhs 2 ;-Total 60. 

Gandhiji*s Proposed Visit to the Frontier 

Gandhiji had been desiring for some time to visit the Frontier to see for himself 
how far the Khudai Khidmatgars (the Bed Shirt organisation) had imbibed under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul GaffarKhan the spirit of non-violence. He had also 
conceived the idea of trying to serve them by helping them to organise their village 
industries. As usual not desiring to embarrass the Government, Gandhiji addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy informing him of the contemplated visit. The correspon- 
dence that ensued has been released by Gandhiji for publication. 

In a statement to the Press Gandhiji wanted the public against thinking that 
the correspondence was closed or that he was waiting for the first opportunity to 
court arrest by proceeding to the Frontier in the teeth of the Viceroy's order to the 
contrary. He said, 'T have no desire to offer civil disobedience at the present moment. 
My object is, as a humble servant of God, to meet those on the Frontier who call 
themselves servants of God and to know them. The urge has become all the greater 
now that their brave leader is under arrest. But my immediate object cannot foe 
served by a defiance of authority. Therefore, I propose to try all possible consti- 
tutional means to obtain the necessary permission. If suBpicioiv of my motive is 
the cause of the refusal I shall try to disarm the suspicion. My endeavour is to 
avoid every occasion for civil disobedience of authority in so far as it is humanly 
possible. I would therefore ask the public in general and the friends of the Fron- 
tier in particular to hold themselves in patience. They will know in proper time 
what is to happen finally.” 

The following is the correspondence 

GandhijTs letter to the Private Secretary to ike Viceroy^ daiedf Wardka* 
'November l5, 1934 : 

Bear Friend, 

His Excellency has probably seen the public statement I have made ox my 
intention to visit the Frontier Province as soon as possible consistently with my 
pre-occupations. I am likely to foe free after the middle^ of December. My object 
in wishing to visit the Frontier Province is to be with its people, to know them 
at first hand and to understand how far the teaching of non-violence by Khan 
Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan has permeated his followers. It is also my intention to 
help them in the development of their village industries.^ I need hardly^ say that 
I have no desire whatever to inculcate among the Frontier people the spirit of dis- 
obedience (civil or otherwise) of authority. 

Though I know that there is no legal bar against my entering the Frontier 
Province, I have no desire to do anything that may bring me in confiict with the 
Government. It is my earnest effort to avoid such conflict in so far as it is 
humanly possible. - • - ‘ ^ ^ ‘ 

Will you kindly ascertain His Excellency's wishes m the matter and M me 

know tiieiu? / ’ '■ ‘ 
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The Private Secretary's reply dated, Nm Delhi, November 26 s 

Dear Mr. Ga»dhi, ^ • i x 

I am desired to communicate to you His Excellency’s wishes m regard to your 
proposed visit to the Frontier Province. His Excellency is glad that you have 
consulted him in this matter and notes that you have no desire to do anything 
that may bring you into conflict with the Government. He has discussed the ques- 
tion with the Government of the North-West Frontier Province and with his 
Gouncil and regrets that he and they are unanimously of opinion that it is 
not desirable for you to pay a visit to the Frontier Province at the present time. 
He trusts that you will act in accordancs with his wishes. 

Gandhiji^s letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated, Wardha, 
November 28, 

Dear Mr. Mieville, 

I must thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the 15th instant. But 
1 cannot help saying that the decision come to in regard to my contemplated visit 
to the Frontier Province is painful and places me in a very awkward position. In 
that sense perhaps the decision may be regarded as unfortunate. 

The only ray of hope I see in your letter is that the undesirability of my visit 
refers to “the present time”. Could you please give me a definition of the expres- 
sion ? Could you please tell me, if my enquiry is not inappropriate, why it Is 
considered undesirable for me to visit the Frontier ? 

Whilst it is my earnest desire to abide by His Excellency’s wishes I may foe 
pardoned for repeating what I have said in my letter of the 15ih instant— that I 
could do so in so far as it was humanly possible. This is a point which your 
letter under reply seems to have overlooked. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceray^s reply, dated, New Delhi, December 2 : 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 2Bth November. 

In re|>ly I am desired by His Excellency to say that the expression “at the 
present time” implies that His Excellency’s decision will hold good till he is satisfied 
that conditions are such as to render a visit unobjectionable. His Excellency’s 
decision was arrived at after a full consideration of the events of recent years and 
present conditions. 

Gandhiji’s telegram to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated Wardha, 
December 7 : ‘‘Wnilst I am prayerfully considering my duty regarding the contem- 
plated visit to the Frontier seeing that garbled reports of our correspondence have 
appeared in the Press unless His Excellency has objection I would like to publish 
the same.” Gandhi. 

The Private Secretary’s reply, dated, New Delhi, December 10 : Your telegram 
of December 8. His Excellency has no objection to the publication of the corres- 
pondence.— Private Secretary, Viceroy. 

Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan and Dr. Satyapal 

Khan Abdul Gafiar Ehan, member of the Working Committee, and Dr, Satyapal, 
an old member of the Working Committee and President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, were arrested and convicted on charges of sedition under 
section 124 J. P. 0. Khan Saheb was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for a speech delivered at the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bombay on 
October 24, 1934. Dr. Satyapal has been sentenced to undergo rigorous imprison- 
ment for one year for a speech delivered at Delhi supporting the candidature of 
the Congress nominee, Mr, Asaf Aii, in the recent Assembly elections. 

The convictions of these two prominent Congressmen deserve notice not merely 
because of the distinguished position they held in the political life of the country 
but because they give clear indication, of Government policy in regard to the 
Congress. The severity of sentence was in no case mitigated although during their 
trial both the Khan Saheb and Dr. Satyapal had made it clear that as loyd Con- 
gressmen they had no intention to commit a breach of the law and seek imprison- 
ment in accordance with the present policy of the Congress. 



The Indian Natienal Congress 

Abdul Gaffar Nag ar— Bombay ~26lh to 28th October 1934 

0|>eniii^ Froceedlngs 

“A golden siia had jmt disappeared under the waveless sea; iate moon was still 
under the eastern horizon ; the stars were t?yinkling from a darkening sky ; when 
inside a circle of blazing lights India’s annua! festival of freedom began to-day on 
the huge grounds specially laid out on Worli sea faee—thus describes the 
U, P, Speeial Service the 48th session of the Indian ISTational Congress which met 
at Bombay on the 26th October, 1934. The gorgeously proportioned partitions were 
packed to overcrowding by enthusiastic delegates and visitors who had come from 
the far off corners of Hiadusthao. The pandal was a mode! of generous planning 
and elegant decoration. The President’s ^Shamiaiia’ in the middle of the dais, on 
which the hosts of the Congress were seated, and the octagonal rostrum situated in 
the middle of the pandal were, brightly coloured and brilliantly lighted. They 
were perfect pieces of delicate architecture. Three gates opened into the pandal 
and through all of them the participants of this great concourse poured in even 
an hour before the proceedings were to commeace. Smart volunteers in khaki, 
and sweet Desh Sevikas in orange stood at the gates and all along the toads and 
regulated admission and accommodation. The rushing torrent of humanity which 
poured through every gate soon found its pool and settled quietly down. The 
flood lights mounted on the gates threw their blinding beams right to the centre 
of the pandal. The powerful lights on the gateways inside the pandal added to 
the illumination and alt darkness vanished inside the enclosure. 

Shortly before seven, the playing of music in the President’s camp announced 
the commencement of the Presidential procession. The whole gathering turned east 
and all eyes were fixed on Deshbandhu gate. A few minutes later, the procession 
emerged out of the blazing arch. Floodlights concentrated their beams and the 

f rocession moved in a stream of light. Volunteers in uniform marched first, playing 
agpipes and beating drums. Dash iSevikas came behind. They were followed bj 
the leaders who were marching slowly, two abrest. Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Sarofini 
N'aiduj Mahatmaji, Sardar Patel, Amul G-affar Khan, Dr. B. C. Roy, Maulana 
Azad, Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Bardul Singh and other leaders marched ahead. 
Bahu Eajendra Prasad escorted by Mr, K, F. Nariman, with a simple garland 
round his neck marched to the centre of the procession. Other leaders brought up 
the rear. ' , • 

Coming to the centre of the pandal, the procession turned to the right to 
proceed to the shamiana. A bevy of Desh Sevikas furnished a guard of honour and 
the procession marched under an arch of upraised lathi. Beaching the Shamiana 
the President and other leaders seated themselves in their respective places. The 
proceedings commenced. 

Sbssioh Beots 

Eager necks craned, eager eyes scanned and eager ears listened to catch the 
start of the proceedings. The tuning of the 'tamburag’ on the rostrum, broadcast 
by the loud speakers, riveted attention on the rostrum. A second later, the songs 
of salutation began. A soft wind, as the sweet strains fioated down and, spreading 
to the farthest ends, turned the heart strings of the hearers to the sterner song of 
freedom that was coming from the President Babu Eajendra Prasad. 

^ Me.'.' Haebcah’s Aeobess 

Welcome songs over, Mr. Nariman mounted the rostrum and delivered his 
welcome address. The night was calm,: the air was still and the loud speakers 
worked perfectly. Both Mr. Nariman and Eajendra Babu were heard with rapt 
attention. Mr. Nariman’s address was frequently cheered. When he paid a tribute 
to Eajendra Babu, when he referred to Pandit Jawaharlal, when he appealed to 
Pandit Malavlyaji to accept the Congress verdict on the Communal Award, when 
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^:'';iie-referred :Io , as. , guiding star of ; the , ' Congressy :filr; ;;:Narimau ■ 

was lustily cheered. After the Bnish of the welcome address, Eajen ^ Babu was 
formally installed as President and decorated with the badge of office. Sj. Jairamda® 
Doulatram next read the messages of good-wiii and sympathy. 

The Leaders 

Prominent among those noticed on the dais were MaJiatmaji, Sardar Vallahh- 
hkai Patel, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Maulana Ahul Kala^n Azad, Dr, Ansari, 
M7 's. Sarojini NaidUj Pandit Malaviya, Dr, Syed Mahmud, 8j\ Bajagopalachari, 
Dr, B, C, Boy, Mr, Tusar Kanti Qkose, Editor. “Amritabazar Patrika^\ Mr, 8, A, 
Brelti, Editor, “Bombay Chronic! Mr. 0. B, Srinivasan, Editor ‘‘Swadeshmitram, 
Mr. Bamananda Chattarjee, “Editor, Modern Eeview”, Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
Mr. M. 6f, Aney, Dr. Ghoitram Gidwani, Swami Govmdanand, Messrs. Prahasham, 
Bkulahhai Desai, K. F. Nariman, T. C. Gosivarni, J. 0. Gupta, Nagindas^ 
Master, Swami Anancl, Pattabi Sitaramiah, Aeharya Kripalani, Messrs, Piiruso- 
ttam Tricumdas, Amritlal Shetli, Editor, Janmabhoomi, Satyendra Nath Mazum- 
dar, Editor, “Aoandabazar Patrika^', Bahu Sriprahash, Pandit Govindkant Malaviya, 
Pandit Badhakcmt Italaviya, Pandit Govindvallav Pant, Seth Govindae, Babu 
Mathuraprasad, Babu Dipnarain Singh, Mr, Nageswar Bao Fantulu, 

Presidentul Address 

The President, on arising to speak, was greeted with tremendous cheers. Copies 
of the Presidential address, printed in Hindi, English, and Urdu were distributed 
among delegates and visitors. The President himself delivered a speech in Hindi, 
referring to selected portions of his printed speech. The President's reference to the 
absence of Pandit Jatvaharlal and Sf, Suhhas Bose was greeted with appreciative 
cheers. As the President concluded his speech, some delegates brought to the notice 
of the President the plight of Ajmer delegates, lying at the northern gate, 
offering Satyagraha. The President made a statement saying that his offer of 
enquiry into their grievances was refused and they had continued Satyagraha 
obstinately. He could not reverse the decision of his predecessor. 

Following is the full text of the speech delivered by Mr. K, F. Nariman, Chair- 
man of the Eeceptfon Committee, in welcoming the delegates to the 4.8th session of 
the Indian National Congress 

“Brother and Sister Delegates and Friends, 

“On behalf of the Eeception Committee of the 48th session of the Indian Nation- 
al Oongresss and on behalf of the citizens of Bombay I offer you a most cordial 
and hearty welcome to this commercial capital of India and this centre of Congress 
politics. Nearly 16 years have passed since Bombay had the honour of holding a 
special session of the Indian National Congress and all these years have been years 
of strenuous activity and steady advance in the field of politics. It is, indeed, a 
noteworthy coincidence that when the Congress met in 1918 it was to discuss and 
record the Nation’s verdict on the scheme of constitutional Eeforms which the 
British Cabinet were anxious to introduce into India. Only the previous year, the 
historic pledge about self-government had been given and Mr. Montagu had come 
to India on a special Deputation. On the basis of the Eeport that he sub- 
mitted a Bill was drawn up embodying recommendations intending to give Indians 
a larger share in their own Government. The representatives of the nation who had 
assembled then rejected the reforms as disappointing, inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Despite the opposition of the nation, the EeJorms Bill was passed but it had failed 
to bring peace in India which British statesmen had fondly hoped for. The Act 
that was then passed contained a provision that more reforms would be granted 
after a lapse of ten years and in accordance with that^ provision, an unending pro- 
cession of commissions and committees have been coming to this country and ma- 
king reports and recommendations. As if to supplement them there were three 
more big gatherings glorified under the name of Eound Table Conference and as a 
result of the combined labour of all these conclaves of statesmen and diplomats there 
has emerged a new scheme of reforms which is to-day on the legislative anvil. The 
need has arisen to-day again for the nation to stand up as one man and reject every 
attempt of the imperialists to forge tighter links to bind India to the chariot wheels 
of the Empire* And Bombay is fegitijnately proud that the delegates of the 
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nation are_ to-day assembled to re-ifcerate their determination to be free, to review 
their allegiance to the ideal of ’*Purna Swaraj”. 

Peince Among Woekeks 

is another noteworthy coincident that three Bombay sessions of the Congress 
should have been presided over by three illastrious sons of Bihar. Lord Sinba pre- 
sided over the pl5 session and Syed Hussain Imam, guided the deliberations of the 
special session in 1918. To-day we have the good fortune of meeting under the 
presidentship of Babu Rajendra Prasad, the foremost leader of Bihar— a peasant in 
his garments but a prince among public workers. The unanimous vote by which he 

has been elected to guide the destinies of the nation during the coming year is a 

testimony to the esteem and aiection in which his countrymen from one end to the 
another hold him. In Ms own province the name of Rajendra Babu is a name to 

conjure with. The call of national leadership has come to him in the midst of a 

trying time. His own family has suffered shocking bereavements. And he himself 
is the victim of a nerve-racking illness which with* every little exertion becomes more 
malignant. If in the inidsts of these ordeals he has cheerfully responded to the 
nation’s call and taken his place of responsibility it is only an indication of his 
unbending devotion to duty and his utter readiness to shoulder every burden in the 
cause of India’s freedom. 

The Illitsteious Deah 

“As we meet to-day, it is but natural that we should miss the sagacious counsel 
of some of our trusted leaders and dear colleagues. Sj. Vithalbhai Patel, who on 
the last occasion acted as the Chairman of the Reception Committee is with us no 
more. Broken by disease but with his faith in India’s freedom bright and steady, 
he went to a foreign land where he had hoped to recoup his health and to come 
back to take his due and proper share in the struggle for freedom with redoubled 
vigour j but death sn.atched him away even before his dream could be realised and 
be expired in Switzerland with a last exhortation to his countrymen not to relax 
the fight for liberty. In the 25 years of his public life Sj. Vithalbhai Patel proved 
himself the most doughty champion of India’s emancipation and in parliamentary 
warfare he proved to be a master tactician without a peer. 

‘^Another great figure has passed away in Deshapriya Sen-Gupta on whom had 
fallen the mantle of Ohittaranjaa Das. Bengal will sorely miss leadership and the 
nation his sterling services. 

^‘In Madras death has prematurely claimed Sj. A Eangaswami Iyengar, an ex- 
General Secretary of the Congress and later on of the old Swaraj Party. Ever 
since the decline of the Civil Disobedience campaign. Mr. Iyengar had buBkd 
himself with the revival of parliamentary warfare and it is a matter for great regret 
that the Parliamentary Board has been deprived even at the outset of his valuable 
guidance. 

‘^Dr. Annie Besant has also passed away without witnessing the realisation o 
her heart’s desire to see India free. 

“A cruel fate has, indeed, deprived India of the services of these leaders but 
they have left behind them a record of devotion and service which must inspire 
us to further and greater efforts. 

Bombay’s Oonteibution 

'Tn 1918 when the Congress met in this city, Bombay was the centra of the 
moderate school of polities. The objective of the Congress was the attainment of 
“Self-Government within the British Empire” by all constitutional means. During 
the years which had led to that session, the spirit of liberalism was the dominating 
force in Indian politics. Sir Phiroze Shah Mehta and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
were the giants of those days. And the weapon in their armoury ranged from 
•^humble petitions” to ^*great disapprovals’, and emphatic protests. The Indian 
politics have far advanced from that stage. The object is no longer the attainment 
of self-government within the British empire. It is the achievement of “Puma 
Swaraj.” The means are no longer memorials or petitions, but peaceful and legiti- 
mate direct action. And in working this change it has been Bombay’s privilege 
that she has always been in vanguard. Shortly after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Reforms, Gandhiji entered the political arena with his matchless weapon of Batya- 
graha. At the Nagpur Congress' he . pleaded for his adoption as a means for 
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Indians emancipation but before it could be given a trial it was withdrawn in 1922. 
For eight years from that day, the Nation was fitting itself for the struggle and 
when the ultimatum given at Calcutta expired on 31st December, 1929, the Con- 
gress unfurled the banner of Independence and called upon the Nation to assert 
and win her freedom by the adoption of Satyagraha, But on account of the success 
with which she organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales and the generous 
enthusiasm with which she contributed over 60 lakhs to the Tilak Swaraj Fund* 
Bombay took over the leadership of the Congress struggle in 1920. When Satya- 
graha was adopted as the means for implementing the Lahore resolution, Bombay 
set sbout evolving new tactics and to her belongs the proud distinction of having 
fashioned a technique under which the forces of nationalism were unable to score 
their most spectacular victories. The organisation of mammoth processions on a 
scale and with numbers hitherto unknown was the first step in mobilising public 
opinion in the cause of the struggle for freedom. These perfectly peaceful and 
orderly demonstrations were often illegal and always defiant and gave the first 
assurances to the mass mind that against alert and active public opinion the forces 
of constituted authority were helpless. From mere processions and demonstrations 
the raids and the marches were the next step. The quiet assertion of popular 
strength developed into non-violent offensive where it quickly developed into a test 
between the capacity of the police to inflict physical injury and the capacity of the 
Congress volunteers to bear it. And at hundreds of places in this city, during 
those fateful months, did the non-violent soldiers of freedom score over the servants 
of Law and Order. The initial successes that attended these efforts galvanised the 
city and the planning of mass offensives thereafter became easier from the Equating 
of the Sholapur Day procession to the Zenda Vandum on the Azad Maidan 
and from the dignified defiance of Police orders at Bori Bander to the 
dashing raids on the Wadala Salt pans it was a normal transition. 
Week after week the forces of authority got more and more dispirited 
and demoralised and the Congress was winning all along the lines. While proces- 
sions and raids implicated the more spectacular defeats on the forces of Government 
it was the organisation of boycott and the intensification of picketting that kept up 
a steady and crushing pressure over them. The cheerfulness with which many mer- 
chants came forth to sacrifice their immediate interests, the generous enthusiasm with 
which others came to help the bravery with which Congress volunteers discharged their 
duty often at grave personal risks—aii these made boycott effective and elevated picketting 
into a major front. Governments remedy was always to resort to brute force and every 
exhibition of brute force meant an additional triumph to the Congress and fresh 
accession of public strength. The rapidity with which Ambulance Association sprang 
up and the spontaneity with which the Congress Hospital and other relief agencies 
were organised, were unmistakable testimonies as to on which side the nation 
was ranging itself. Hundreds of persons were injured in every clash with the 
Police but still thousands were anxious to participate in every demonstration. 
And on all these occasions when the obscure Congress volunteer was called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice, to lay down his life calmly and unresistingly as a 
sacred offering in a sacred cause, Bombay with her hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children — Hindus, Muslims, Christians, sSikhs, Parsies and Jews, felt 
moved and acted like a single being. She prided herself in the purity of her strug- 
gle ; she gloried in the martyr^s strength and sacrifice. Such were the days when 
Harjivan Lalji fell with the Flag at Bori Bunder, Babu Genu was crushed by the 
wheels of a foreign cloth lorry in Ealvadevi and Kale Shanker sank under a Police 
lathi on Queen’s Road. Bombay shed a mother’s tear over them and the other un- 
known volunteers but she swelled with pride to know it was her sons who were 
dying so that India might be free, 

CoNGEBSS Wab Cabinet 

The triumphs of that struggle were made possible only because of the clarity of 
purpose, unity of control and generosity of support. United aggressive and effective 
action against the Bureaucracy was the single purpose for which ail activity was 
co-ordinated. Unity of control and direction was secured through the emergence of 
the Congress War Cabinet or the Steel-Frame. It was a body of workers 
knit together by no other ties save of those of a common determination, 
a common policy^ and a common pui^oae. A scientific departmentalisation of the 




iyongress war activities soon mrusea a happy team spirit into them and the joys of 
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and built up a tradition of loyalty, comradeship and serfice hardly paralleled 
anywhere else. Another factor which contributed to Bombay success was the 
enthusiasm with which the City’s womanhood threw itself into the struggle. Imme- 
diately ^ following ^ the declaration of the war, organisation sprang up under the 
inspiration of spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal of the 
Congress. They were drawn from all classes but all united for one purpose. In 
processions in demonstrations, in raids, 'in picketting—on every front they formed 
an integral part and each triumph was made possible only by their extraordinary 
sense of discipline, display of courage and deep-rooted feelings of patriotism. The 
organisation of Yanar Sena was anther special feature of 1930 straggle. It made an 
instantaneous appeal to the imagination and succeeded in harnessing juvenile 
enthusiasm to national cause. The cheery youngsters shouting National Slogans 
were effective examples to older ‘men. And the courages with which they invited 
and withstood Police charges during their rally was of a type that a battalion of 
veterans might envy. 

Publicity Method 

While the courage and devotion of the Congress workers enabled Bombay to 
gain these victories, it was due to her publicity methods that all concentration 
was possible and effective massing of popular strength. With the application of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act the nationalist Press ceased to be a useful 
medium and all Congress announcements had to depend upon the Bataki, the Bhoy 
patrika and the bulletins. The daily publication of the Congress bulletin was a 
daily assertion of the Congress strength. The bulletin was means to 
be a record of activities and a medium of announcements, But 
immediately on Its appearance it became an issue in the fight and frantic attempts 
were made by the Government to throttle the Bulletin, But the bulletin continued 
to be published uninterruptedly and proved to be the most successful defiance of 
the Press Act and host of other penal laws designed to stifle the voice of freedom. 

Another and a more sensational triumph was achieved when Congress announce- 
ments were put on the radio and broadcast. 

The 1930 straggle ended in the Qandhi-Irwin Pact. It brought in a truce that 
was to establish peace. But the peace did not come. In its stead came the second 
struggle. The Civil Service, which was vanquished in 1930, was hatching vengeance. 

The Second Bound 

The whole of the year was spent by Government in planning for a new struggle. 
They had learnt many lessons in 1930 and made every ailigent provision against a 
similar event. They forged new weapons .and prepared even ambushes. But the 
main body of the Congress only hoped for peace. And when after the Bound 
Table Conference the nation found itself trapped it was taken unawares. By 
clapping up Abdul Gaffar Khan and his Bed Shirts in the Frontier and Pandit 
Jawharlal in the U, P., the Bureaucracy threw down a challenge which the Working 
Committee could have ignored only at the peril of its honour. The Working Com- 
mittee stood true and picked up the gauntlet* Government by virtue of its secret 
preparations and its unashamed and unscrupulous methods succeeded in taking the 
Congress by surprise. Ordinances poured out of Simla like lava out of a living 
volcano and Congress organisations were submerged under them. The Congress 
struggled and Congressmen fought for two years and more. The issue was in the 
balance for the first six months. But later the terrorism of the Government and 
the treachery of non-Oongressmen told. Congress forces had grown weary and the 
issues of the struggle— the no- tax campaign in U. P, and the Frontier Ordinances — 
had gone into the background. And later steadiness was lost in that direction 
with the result that the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggre- 
ssive, The Beforms which were kept dangling^ in the background as a constructive 
alternative to repression began steadily to vanish. As the sun of Satyagraha went 
down the light disappeared from the face of the Beforms and to-day they are a dark 
and inert mass. After 12 months pf struggle, the Bureaucracy succeeded in ; taking 
the initiative out of the hands of the Congress and the Civil Disobedience ^ Cam- 
paign was reduced into sporadic attempts at defiance of authority by individual 
Congressmen. 

Disobedience Suspended 

The Campaign went on for another six months when taking advantage of 
Slahatmajfs freedom, a Oonferehc® was held of workers and leaders at Poona In 
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Tulv 1933 to review the progress of the struggle and to chalk put a new pro- 

sramme. 4s a result of that Conference the Congress sospended mass civil dis- 
obedience and restricted the campaign to select individuals. The Nation showed 
unmistakable sense of weariness and there was no proper response to the Poona 
decision. Meanwhile, a section of Congressmen had revived talkvS of Oouocil-entrjr 
and their suggestions had gathered so much support (that in April 1934, Gandhiji 
came forward^with a generous pledge to support that policy and the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was formed. Immediately after, ^ Gandhiji^ announced his 
decision to suspend even the campaign for individual Civil Disobedience and thus 
made it necessary for Government to lift the ban on Congress organisations. The 
Congress regained its right to live and function not as a result of its victory in 
the struggle but through the sufferance of its opponents. It was restored to free- 
dom but not to that freedom to pursue its own ideals or its own methods. It can 
hereafter act only constitutionally or it must face another attempt of suppression. 
It is only natural that under the circumstances the A. I. 0. 0. which met at Patna 
decided that the session of the Indian National Congress should be held to review 
the position and to take new decisions, Bombay was anxious that she should be 
given the privilege of holding the session and the invitation was accepted. 

Gbaceless Acts of Geaoe 

It is nothing surprising that wherever Government professes to act as a matter 
of grace they should often act graceiessly. The organisations which were suppressed 
at the inauguration of Civil Disobedience campaign have not been all restored to 
freedom and it is further a matter for deep regret that many of our valued 
co-workers and colleagues are to-day prevented from coming and participating in 
this gathering fay the reason of the various restrictive orders Under Emergency as 
well as Eoreigner^s Acts against them not having been withdrawn. That several 
active Congress workers should have their liberty of action so rigorously curtailed 
is a strong exposure of Govern men t^'s plea that these restrictions were only means 
against subversive activities. Governments instructions are to utilise every reason- 
able opportunity to curb the freedom movement in India. And the continuance 
of the ban on Bed Shirts and the Hindustani Seva Dal is a standing refutation of 
their profession that they would interfere with organisations only when they tended 
to violence or subversive activities. Both the organisations are integral parts of 
the Congress and if they are still not allowed to function it is because the Bureau- 
cracy is convinced they are effective instruments in the cause of non-violent resis- 
tance. The non-removal of the ban is not only an indication of the Government’s 
mind, but it is also an indirect recognition by the opponent of the excellent service 
these organisations had rendered during the last struggles, 

Pt. Nehru’s Incarceration 

The fact that Government have not yet released all civil disobedience prisoners 
although nearly 6 months have elapsed since the suspension of Satyagraha also 
gives an insight into the inner workings of the minds of the authorities. They 
would not let even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to join us in this assembly to-day. 
They would not let him attend even on his ailing wife, without imposing irritating 
little-minded time limits. Heavy is the cross the intrepid Pandit had been called 
upon to bear but his is a valiant heart which no power on earth can crush. The 
sufferings which a resentful bureaucracy heaps upon him only serve to shed addi- 
tional lustre on his radiant personality. May his wife I foe soon restored to health 
and he to freedom. 

While on the question of Government's treatment of Batyagrahis |let me refer 
to the result of repression in the various provinces and stretch the need for orga- 
nised relief . In Karnatak, Gujrat and United Provinces the peasants and farmers 
have suffered immensely and the Congress will be failing in his duty if it does not 

S *ve the necessary succur to those who in responding to its call have lost their all, 
ae sufferings of Khudai Ehidmatgars is unexampled and they too call for relief 
;and 

PBTmommc-AvmoBmMB ■ 

While great gods at Simla have been racking their brains to keep isolated all 
the OoDgress forces, the chota gods at Bombay have been doing their bit in heaping 
impediments in the way of hoMug the, . Congress session. Our application for the 
temporary use em ^_on, peyiMuC the vast and open unused 'tract df 
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reclaimed vacant land near Ohurehgate was turned down. That area was certainly 

more convenient being nearer the commercial centre and possessed better facilities 
for transport and other amenities, than this distant outskirts of the Oity. Though, 
so far as the actual results are concerned, this could not have and has not made 
any difference, because thousands of patriotic and enthusiastic Indians would always 
eheerfuliy undertake this annual political pilgrimage, even though the sessions be 
held ei^er on the top of the freezing Himalayas or at the scorching laods-end of 
Cape Oqmqrin, But this insolent rejection of our request by the Government, 
though insignificant and unimportant by itself, still demonstrates tragically our 
helplessness, impotence and dependence in our own country. That a large tract of 
vacant and unused piece of land, reclaimed at the-, cost of millions of rate-payors^ 
money, cannot be made available for admittedly the greatest, the most representa- 
tive and most popular political organisation in the country for a few days to hold 
its annual plenary session, is a posicion neither edifying nor adding to our national 
self-respect, particularly when we are made to feel the additional galling fact, that 
any favourable spot in any part of the country, should be at the disposal of officials 
and their aristocratic friends for their light sports and even harmful gambling 
games. I am sure this helpless condition will awaken the country to the sad 
reality of our situation. 

As contrasted with the obstructive attitude of the Goveniment, the Eeception 
Committee acknowledges gratefully the co-operation and prompt assistance received 
from all officials of the Bombay Municipality, including the Improvement Trust, 
and the facilities for transport afforded by the BomS^ay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., helped considerably to reduce the hardship and inconvenience caused 
by this unreasonable rejection by the Government. 

Fixim OF Dates 

^ Criticism has been levelled in regard to the fixing of dates of the session. Some 
friends believe that this particular time of the year selected for such an important 
session is very unsuitable. The month of October is climatically the worst part 
of the year, making both long journeys and camp life rather uncomfortable. Some- 
time after the dates were fixed a request came from certain quarters for postpone- 
ment of the session to a date after the Assembly elections, because they believed 
that this session would interfere with their election campaign. There is no doubt 
there is a good deal of force in both these arguments ; but I would submit for 
your considerations the more weighty reasons that induced the Working Committee 
to fix those particular dates in spite of some inconvenience to certain friends ; 
those of you who attended the Patna A. 1. 0, 0. meeting will renaember that in 
the resolution for formation of Parliamentary Board a constitutional objection was 
raised from a strong and considerablo section of Congressmen that in view of the 
Lahore resolution boycotting the legislatures, the Council-entry programme could 
only be sanctioned by another plenary session of the Congress ; hebee it was nece- 
ssary to arrange for an open session shortly before the Assembly elections so that 
the resolution about the Parliamentary Board might be endorsed by this session, 
and the Lahore ban against the council-entry could thus be formally and legally 
removed. 

At a later date when further requests came for postponement after the dates of 
Assembly elections were actually fixed, additional weighty reasons prevailed to 
adhere to these original datas and these requests could not be granted. In view of 
the difference of opinion on the Working Committee's resolution on the Communal 
Award, it is but fair that an opportunity should be given to all parties including 
dissentients to place their point of view before the session and to obtain a final 
verdict. Pandit Malaviyaji and Sj. Aney had openly declared their intentions to 
continue their endeavours in this direction till the last, that is, till this plenary 
session, to get the Working Committee's resolution rescinded. Therefore, it was 
necessary and fair that an early opportunity should be given to them before this 
highest authority in the Congress constitution ; otherwise the Cabinet might have 
been charged of attempting to evade that issue and not giving an opportunity of 
facing it in the open session. It is hoped and expected that Panditji, having openly 
sought and invited the verdict and justly claimed the right of audience from this 
open session, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one of the oldest Congressmen abide 
by its mandate. These were some of the main considerations that prevailed In 
fixing these dates, ' ’ , ’ ' , , V’., 
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Demonstrative Effect 

Besides, I believe that this huge mass, political gathering, is bound to create a 
great additional demonstrative and propagandist effect, not only in this city and 
Presidency, but ail over the country and the fact that the council-entry proposals 
has obtained the sanction of this plenary session, will by itself, have a great pro- 
pagandist value and is bound to have greater effect on all Congress- minded elec- 
torates in all parts of the country, than any individual or group electioneering 
campaign ; thus far from hindering the election work this early session will certainly 
help the Congress candidates and I have no doubt that the country will readily and 
willingly respond to the Congress call and give its whole-hearted support to Con- 
gress candidates, I wish them all success. 

In advancing these arguments I have taken for granted that this session will 
endorse the Patna resolution to the formation of the Parliamentary Board. vSo long 
as Mahatinaji^s blessings to this new Parliamentary venture continues, there is no 
chance or risk of its being successfully challenged from any Congress quarter. 

Congress and OooNCiii-ENTRY 

It might be contended that it would be inopportune at this stage on the eve of 
the elections, to reopen the question of council-entry. It would indeed be so if the 
principle of Council-entry was still an issue in dispute. But to-day it is an accepted 
plank in the Congress platform. And no one could think of tearing it out. And 
so it would only be in the fitness of things if the programme of the party is so 
amended as to make it a revolutionary force, 

^‘Sueh suggestions and amendments as to details of the programme and policy 
and even In the manifesto would, I respectfully submit, be perfectly legitimate and 
within the province of every loyal Coogreasman because that would be in pursuance 
of and consistent with tba Patna decision. 

The Congress Socialists 

In one other aspect the Bombay session will also be considered as unique. This 
is the first session in which an organized political group within the Congress 
makes its appearance with a radically different outlook and fundamentally different 
programme. The Congress Socialist Party, born only a few months ago, has emerged 
with an ambitious programme. Again it is not for me to criticise or commend 
the policy and programme of this new party. No political prophet can venture to 
foretell its fate in the future but only this much can be said that whether this 
infant will grow into a powerful giant or would succumb untimely would 
entirely depend upon the capacity of their programme to attune itself to the 
National ideal and help in the speedier attainment of National Freedom, 

Attitude TOWARDS States 

The question of policy and attitude towards the Indian States will also engage 
the attention and await disposal by this assembly ; whether the Congress should 
continue the present policy of aloofness or whether the demand of the States^ 
subjects to be merged into and identified with the British Indians, should be con- 
ceeded, will be another important issue and will have to be solved by the present 
session. 

Changes in Government's Attitude 

Coming to the immediate political issue which the Congress will be called upon 
to tackle, we must first take into consideration the changes in the Govern menPs 
attitude between 1932 and 1934. As soon as it was realised that ''unlawful” Con- 
gress had ceased to be aggressive, Whitehall at Simla grew more and more boastful. 
At the commencement of the struggle all they wanted was only that the Congress 
should drop "direct action” and that if it did so the reconstruction of Indian 
politics would be proceeded with on the basis of maximum agreement. The Con- 
gress knew that the assertion was incorrect. That was why it fought. When the 
fight was on, the Loyalist, the Liberal and the constitutional Nationalists and 
Independents all found fault with the Congress for carrying on a war in the face 
of such a clear declaration. To-day the war is not there. Is the work of political 
reeanstruotion going on on the basis of maximum agreement ? Is not the dongress 
by cominon consent and by hostile testimony the greatest political institution 
Aarrymg with it maximum popular support ? Is not the new Constitution being hatched 
ob Ignoring and alienating this institution with the maximum popular support ? 
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The English statesman knows his prociamafcioas and professions are false but he 
has to make them for other reasons than he will care to confess. When our 
Liberals aad Moderates know these proclamations and professions to be false, have 
they also to support them for other reasons than they will care to admit ? Perhaps 
they have. They have been the willing and enthusiastic dupes of Government's dual 
policy of repression and reforms. 

It is this policy of Eepression and mock Eeforms that will form the issue in 
the coming elections. To buttress repression with 'popular’ support and to paralyse 
the freedom movement with the opiate of councils the bureaucracy depends upon 
time-servers, toadies and self-seekers. Should they secure them ? God wiling, iNo, 
The Congress is determined that the mockery of these reforms shall be exposed and 
that those weaklings and self-seekers who would sell their brothers’ birth-right for 
a mess of political pottage could not be allowed to proceed to the market. Your 
vote in the coming election is a vote on this issSue. A vote to a non-Gongressmaa 
is a power of attorney to him to sell you and your children into perpetual" serfdom 
to Britain. It is a jail warrant committing you to political purgatory. 

Communal Award 

The unity on the Congress election front has been unhappily disturbed by the 
needless controversy that had arisen over the Communal Award. The Working 
Committee has sternly set its face against every attempt to prejudice its decision 
refusing to discuss the Award, as It is pledged to National solution of the problem. 
The Working Committee would not be bullied into any situation which could be 
interpreted by interested communities as an admission of the justness of their 
mis-conceived demands. Viewed from the strictly national point of view there is 
nothing like a communal claim. Whenever there has been a dynamic programme, 
engaging the attention of the entire nation these false claims have never had a 
tearing. When the call came to join the colours in the %ht for freedom no 
soldier joined the ranks on the basis of his caste, creed or community. Wherever 
there has been an opportunity for service willing workers have come forward from 
every comma niny. 

A Happy Example 

Our own Eeception Committee furnishes a happy example. Without any re- 
servations or safegurds, by a pure and simple process of free voting and unham- 
pered election, the results achieved have proved more satisfactory than could have 
been achieved by any elaborate, complicated means of claims adjustments on a 
communal basis. The representation in our Eeception Committee has by such 
natural process been adjusted almost in proportion to the numerical strength of 
each community. To those who charged the Congress with communalisfe tendencies, I 
offer my own instance, as a living, forceful and convincing refutation of that base- 
less charge. Though I am a member of the smallest community in the country, 
still purely by strength of noa-communal votes, I have always topped the polls 
not only in Congress election but also in the election to the Corporation and 
the Council, The fact that I have been elected Chairman of the Eeception Commi- 
ttee is a complete vindication of the Congress position. Again, although the offices 
in the Committee are distributed purely according to merits, without reference to 
major or minor communities there is a Mahommadan General Secretary in entire 
charge of the whole Nagar arrangements. The office of the G. 0. C., 
a position of great responsibility and trust, is entrusted by unanimous 
choice to another nationalist member of the same community. In the same 
way, Viee- Chairmanships and other offilces and memberships of various sub-commit- 
tees are found to be distributed among various committees and evm sects. Such 
recent examples are indeed encouraging and ought to inspire confidence in us all. 
That this problem is capable of a satisfactory solution by us provided we act in a 
proper national spirit and do not allow any outside agency to meddle with our 
domestic affairs. 

^ Need ROB XJNifY- 

The differences of opinion over the communal Award have been unfortunately 

S shed to such a degree as to result in the formation of a distinct anti-award group. 

e step that Pandit Malaviya and, SI Aney have taken has caused some jubilation 
in the ranks of our opponents, but their joy is bound to be short lived. Paoditji’B 
intentions are to bring the Award for the open verdict and the Nation oau cond- 
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dentaly trust that he and his coilegues will abide by the Congress verdict, whatever 
it might be. However, no one can realise to-day more fully than Fanditji the need 
for unity on the Congress ranks. 

Whatever the differences, howsoever strong the personal sentiments or even 
conscientious objections, all should be subordinated to the final national tribunal. 
Here must end ail dissentions and bickerings. Thenceforward stern discipline and 
loyal devotion should step in. Any opposition to the final verdict would certainly 
reserve the appellation of rebellion against the parent body. 

Over-shado?¥’iDg the political questions that will come up for discussion before 
you is the situation created by MabatmajPs decision to retire from active Congress 
leadership. The announcement has come as a shock to the entire country. It is a 
matter of some consolation that he has postponed the final withdrawal till alter the 
present session had met. I am sure, I am expressing the views and senti- 
ments of all of you present here as well as the citizens of Bombay when I tender 
to him our grateful thanks for the consideration he has displayed to the feelings of 
his numerous friends, colleagues and followers. The statements that he has issued 
and the course of action that he has chalked out for himself demonstrates the 
magnanimity and the utter sefleasness of this noble soul and his undoubted democra- 
tic convictions. Both with a view to avoid the sense of oppression which his tower- 
ing personality imposes on colleagues and workers and also to find relief for himself 
for a similar feeling he has, after due deliberation, decided upon this course. His 
main object in taking this step would appear to be to encourage fearless thinking 
and independent judgment in Congress circles. 

He realises that the intelligentsia has grown highly critical of his policy and pro- 
gramme but are feeling helpless to chalk out a definite line for themselves. As an 
excuse for this helplessness they were pleading the strength of his individual per- 
sonality and the hold he had over the mass mind. His voluntary withdrawal is 
meant to remove all embarrassment to his followers. His critics will be given a fair 
field. The period of retirement will be to him a period of personal purification and 
a preparation for a mightier endeavour. 

The Congress will no doubt miss the vigour of his inspiration snd the masses 
will miss the light to which they had eagerly learnt to look all these 15 years. But 
behind all this fear lies the certain hope that all such withdrawal could only be 
temporary. With an ideal pitched to Freedom, with a life dedicated to service, 
Gandhiji cannot in any accepted sense of the world retire. Inside or outside the 
Congress he will be the living challenge to all oppression and tyranny and the 
guiding star to every votery bf freedom. 

Closely entwined with the question of leadership lies the question of future 
programme. To every soldier of freedom the programme can only be a struggle or 
a preparation for a struggle. The preparation for the next struggle is our next 
programme. The attainment of Complete National Independence is our unalterable 
objective. The adoption of peaceful means of resistence is our unalterable means, 
^nd as our objective is clear and our faith unshaken I am confident that suitable 
fresh tactics would soon be evolved leading to a new endeavour. This is the hour 
not of resting but of planning— planning not for a tactical triumph but for an 
enduring achievement. In the planning every devoted son of the Motherland has a 
part. The Congressmen, ^ the Congress Parliamentarian, the Congress Nationalist 
and the Congress Socialist have all to sit together and to devise the new means 
of furthering freedom's cause. Each plan and each activity must foe judged by 
only one test, its capacity to develop the natlon^s strength to assert her dignity 
to claim her rights and to regain her freedom. 

’A Habb Task 

Now a word about ourselves. The arrangements for the holding of the Con- 
gress session constitute no easy task, Bombay had to take the work up at a very 
short notice. An unusually heavy monsoon which lasted later than the usual period 
prevented the work of construction being taken on hand earlier. A petty-minded 
Government compelled the Eeception Committee to resort to chose an out of the 
way place for constructing the pandal and other camps. The monsoon has been 
, succeeded by a season of sweltering heat which place an additional handicap on 
the workers , who had ^ to race against time. The economic depression which the 
city has been ^feehng' in a mqre^. and more acute form made it dilBScult for the 
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tion following a period of protracted political struggle and it had its share in 
adding to the difficulties of the Eeception Committee hut quiet and steady work 
surmounted ail these obstacles and the desire of all workers to make this under- 
taking a grand and unique success so as to redound to the credit of both Congress 
and the City has been fulfilled. At various stages since the formation of our Com- 
mittee difference of opinion and disagreements on smaller and bigger issues came 
to be evident and it was only the devotion of the workers to the Congress cause 
and their high sense of duty which enabled the work to be carried on uniaterruptedly, 
A splendid spirit of accommodation and stern sense of discipline had rendered co- 
operation easy and fruitful. 

The construction of the Abdul Gaffar Nagar reminds one of the fairy tales ^ in 
which cities sprang almost over-night thrown up by the genii. Such a magical 
transformation in real life has only been made possible by the powerful hold which 
the Congress exercises over the public mind. Merchants, Engineers, artisans, work- 
men, all vied with each other in co-operating for the success of the arrangement. 
It would be invidious for me to mention names where everyone has worked with 
such whole-hearted devotion. To each worker from the humble volunteer errand 
boy to the construction board and the Secretaries responsible for the work of the 
various departments I would publicly tender thanks on behalf of the Eeception 
Committee and you all. 

While I can claim on behalf of the Eeception Committee that we have made 
every effort to secure the utmost convenience of visitors and delegates, I am con- 
scious that there still might be several drawbacks in the arrangements that we 
have made. I have already referred to the difficulties against which we have to 
contend. I must confess that in spite of our desire and oiir earnest ende^oup, 
we have not come up to the high standard that you will always expect of a City Hke 
Bombay. For such manifest failings and shortcomings the Eeception Committee 
expect to be excused. Nothing remains for me to add but to express the wish 
that your stay in this Nagar may be happy and pleasant. ^ 

May the just and benevolent Providence guide us in our onward march. May 
He vouchsafe to us the vision lo see correctly and the strength to persevere steadily. 
In His ordering of progress He tempers every movement both in the heat of victory 
and the cold of defeat. And where the metal is true He stamps it with enduring 
achievement. Friends, I have done* 


Rajendra Babuls Presidential Speech 

Baba Rajendra Prasad, President of the 48th session of the Indian National 
Congress delivered the following address 
Brothers and Sisters, 

Wo are meeting after three years and a half of strenuous work and suffering. 
The country has had the misfortune of losing the guidance and mature judgment 
of a veteran worker like Dr. Annie Besant, whose life and work have been a 
source of inspiration to thousands. It has further had the misfortune’ of losing 
another veteran patriot in Sir Sankaran Nair and a valiant nationalist in Mr. 
Syed Hasan Imam, who 16 years ago, guided the deliberations of a speeiai session 
of the Congress in the very city. The passing away of that uncompromising cham- 
pion of our liberties, whether in or out of the Speaker’s chair, Yithalbhai Patel 
leaves a gap, which will be well-nigh impossible to fill. To many of us, the prema- 
ture death of Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan Ben-Gupta was a personal calamity. In 
Mr. A. Eangaswamy Iyengar the country has lostjnot only a distinguished journlist 
but also a constitutional lawyer, whose knowledge was frequently requisitioned. 

Let me also remind you of the one, who “is behind prison bars and who re- 
presents more than any one else the flower of the youth of our country and whose 
ardent spirit is undaunted by national set-backs or domestic anxieties. To 
Jawaharlal Nehru, our heartiest greetings and sympathy. Our thought also must 
go to the sturdy fighter, Subhas Chandra Bose, now in a foreign land. Nor may 
we forget all those who, though unknown, have suffered or are atill suffering for 
the sake of the country. 

To those servants of the nation, known and unknown, who have passed 
aw^ we offer our homage. 

You have called me to preside over the Congress at a very difficult and critical 
time* It will be natural on your part to expect me to carry on the national work 
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till the next session of the Congress, I confess, I feel overwhelmed by the 
tremendous responsibility that the position carries with it, I would have been 
happy to be left alone to work in my own humble way in my corner of the 
country, but the oation^s call may not be disobeyed and I am here at your service. 
I am fully conscious of my limitations, and I have sense enough to know that 
this signal mark of conMence is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a token 
of appreciation of the little contribution that my poor province has been able to 
make during the recent struggle and of the sympathy which it has been its good 
fortune to receive in such ample measure in its recent unprecedented calamity. It 
rests, however, with you to help me by your unstinted support and co-operation 
to carry on the diJlcult duties you have entrusted to me. 

SUFFEBINGS OF BiHAK 

Coming as I do from a province which, during tht last ten months or so, has 
been particularly selected as the victim of Nature's wrath, I desire to convey my 
heartfelt thanks to the country, which has shown practical sympathy with the 
people stricken by phenomenal earthquake followed by huge floods. The response, 
which has come from all quarters and from all classes of people, inhabiting this 
vast country and from Indians abroad, and from foreigners shows conclusively that 
if the disaster was unprecedented in its magnitude, the sympathy and fellow-feeling 
it evoked was equally unparalleled. There have been disasters in the past, which 
though not so vast in extent, were still some of the greatest recorded in history, 
and yet the country was never before roused to such a pitch of active sympathy. 
.As the national feeling has grown and pervaded the country at large, the wail of 
people in a corner of Northern India has resounded and re-echoed from one end 
to the other and drawn out not only cash but tears and personal service. As the 
Bihar Central Belief Committee said in one of its early statements : *^Out of the 
great tragedy that has overwhelmed Bihar and taken its heavy toll of death and 
destruction and sorrow, some enduring good has come in the shape of a united 
nation joined together in a common sorrow and common effort to overcome it, 
having^ faith in each other and forgetting the petty differences that seemed so 
trivial in the face of a mighty disaster.” 

Eeceet Histoby 

The Congress movement has passed through various phases during the last 
fifty years of its existence. One would feel tempted to take a birds-eye-view of its 
hope and aspirations, its weaknesses and failures, its successes and triumphs. But 
I would resist that temptation except in so far as recent history may be necessary 
to elucidate the present and enable us to lay out a programme for the future. 

It wdll be recalled that the last regular session of the Congress was held at Karachi 
in March 1931, soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. It was much to be hoped that 
that Pact would open a way to permanent peace between Britain and India but 
that was not to be. Now that Civil Disobedience has been suspended it would be 
useless to go into a detailed examination of the circumstances, which forced the 
hands of the Congress to re-start Civil Disobedience after Mahatma-Gandhrs return 
from the Second Bound Table Conference. I would content myself by stating that 
at every step the object of the authors of the Pact was frustrated by the officials 
who were in charge of affairs and had to give effect to dts provisions. Lord Irwin 
had retired. Lord Willingdon had come in and there was undisguised resentment 
in official circles at what was regarded as a surrender on the part of Lord Irwin, 

and the moment he was away from the scene, a complete change in the Govern- 

ment policy came about and preparations were set afoot to take the Congress by 
surprise as soon as the Bound Table Conference was over. It was known the 

Government could not afford, and did not attend to accept the demands of the 

Congress. Events in England also proved favourable to this scheme of things. The 
Labour Government, had resigned. The National Government with a big Conser- 
vative majority was formed and the whole policy of Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn was reversed. When Mahatma Gandhi returned from England he found 
himself faced with a situation which seemed to have been very carefully and 
meticulously prepared. An excuse was found in what was wrongly described and 
advertised as a No-Bent Campaign in the United Provinces, but which was really 
nothing more than suspension of payment pending negotiations, which had been 
going on between the Government on the one side and the Congress leaders on the 
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other, to secure a settlement on an equitable basis on the very serious question 
of remission or suspension of rent on purely economic grundos, which had become 
necessary on account of unprecedented economic depression. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Sherwani and Mr. Tandon were arrested just two days before Mahatma 
Gandhi^a arrival and Elhan Abdul Gaffar Khan with some of his colleagues was 
made a prisoner under an old Begulation, Bengal had already been selected for 
special treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had been promulgated. 
They were followed by equally drastic Ordinances for the United Provinces and 
the Frontier, On his voyage, Mahatma Gandhi had been issuing statements offering 
co-operation but on landing he came to know of the removal, by arrest and 
imprisonment, of valued colleagues and the promulgation of the Ordinances in the 
United Provinces and the Frontier; yet he offered, on behalf of the Working 
Committee, to intervene and if possible, to bring abobfe a settlement and applied to 
the Viceroy for an interview, which was unceremoniously rejected except under 
condition that the questions relating to Bengal, the U. P* and ths Frontier would 
not be subjects of discussion. The interview having been rejected, Mahatma Gandhi 
had no option but to advise the Working Oonamittee to be prepared for the revival 
of Civil Disobedience. But he made a last moment attempt and sent a second 
long telegram begging again for an unconditional interview failing which he thought 
it his duty to inform the Viceroy that the Working Committee would have to resort 
to Civil Disobedience. Eeply came to this last moment request in the form of 
warrants of arrest for himself, the Congress President, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
and other prominent Congressmen throughout the country. 

The Congress was taken unawares and the Government expected that they would 
be able to crush the whole movement within a fortnight. In spite of want of pre- 
paration, in spite of sadden removal of all the prominent Congress workers through- 
out the country within a few days to prison, when they were not able to give 
instructions to their followers as to how to organise the campaign,, it must be said 
to the credit of the nation that the lead, which had been given by the Working 
Committee, was faithfully and spontaneously followed. Thousands again courted 
imprisonment, ‘iathi^ charges, firings, heavy fines, confiseation of property, and 
beatings on extensive scale. 

The Coubse of Bbpression 

The movement was not crushed and went on for months and months without a 
break to the bewilderment of oflScials, who had hoped to crush it in a few days 
Special sessions of the Congress were held at Delhi and at Calcutta amidst arrests 
and lathi^ charges and in spite of the vigilance of the police, who had concentrated, 
upon preventing them. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of this repression beyond stating that a bare 
summary of the provisions of the various ordinances most of which were later con- 
verted into acts by obliging Legislatures will show how drastic they were in 
character and comprehensive in scope.. The courts were ousted from jurisdiction 
and the Executive armed with large powers. The press was muzzled. New offences 
were created and in some cases collective and vicarious punishments laid down. 
To these must be added numerous laws enacted for Bengal, particularly apparently 
to meet what is described as the terrorist menace, but resulting not in a few cases 
in a complete suspension of all political activities of a .progressive type lest their 
sponsors should incur the wrath and the penalty of the all powerful 0, 1. D, 

Now, the Congress has never concealed its view regarding the terrorist move- 
ment. It has condemned without hesitation and in an unequivocal language all 
terrorist outrages and under the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi has done|all it 
could to create an atmosphere against the cult of terrorism. But at every, step, it 
has felt hampered by the fact that impatient enthusiasts, who take to this wrong 
method, cannot effectively be approached by public opinion on account of the stiff- 
ness of the Government attitude and its all pervading blasting suspicion of the 
motives of even those, who are its supporters and helpers in this respect. 

Apart from other considerations, the Congress condemns terrorism because it 
hampers the country’s progress and tends to create forces which will lead to 
further disruption and trouble and because it is essentially wrong and un-Indian. 
But these young men cannot be weaned from it by the equally indefeasible 
of unadulterated represssion. 
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Economio Depression 

The country has been passing through a period of deep economic depression, 
which has been intensified by the Governraeofe policy of managing Indian afiairs 
in the interests not of India but of Great Britain. The past few years have seen 
great distress of the peasantry unable to pay the heavy land revenue and rent 
and sutfering great privations. They have witnessed eurtaliment of expenditure of 
nation-building departments, great slump in industry, export of more than 200 
crores of distress gold, dislocation of trade and a tremendous increase in unemploy- 
ment the extent of which even in the best of normal years the British Government 
have never dared to ascertain owing to its vastness. These years have been remark- 
able for heavy additions to the so-eailed public Debt of India and the burdens of 
the already overtaxed taxpayer and the poverty-stricken population for carrying on 
an extravagant and top-heavy administration and partly for suppressing and 
crushing the movement for freedom. 

The Ottawa Pact 

The Ottawa Pact, which has been condemned with one voice by the best-informed 
opinion in the country as being detrimental to the best interests of India, and 
particularly of the masses of agriculturists, was ratified. Its working has proved 
that the apprehensions of its critics were well-founded. It has successfully tied 
India to the chariot wheels of the British policy of Imperial preference. 

Indians Abroad 

The position of our countrymen abroad gives no ground for satisfaction. Their 
treatment in the colonies of the British Empire has been a long-standing cause of 
just grievance and has influenced not a little the change in our outlook and opinion 
in favour of complete independence. One after another, Indians settled in these 
colonies and protectorates are being deprived of their inherent rights to which 
they are entitled by virtue of their long association, service and contribution to 
the prosperity of these colonies. They have,, in fact, been instrumental in many 
cases in building up these colonies and many have been born in them and have 
their homes without any other in the world. One scheme after another is devised 
to get rid of them after they are no more needed, and although it is some consola- 
tion to know that the scheme of assisted repatriation has been given up, it is 
also to be noted that no place is found in the vast British Empire where they can 
live and settle with the same full rights to land and citizenship as others have in 
India. The latest application of this policy of squeezing out Indians is reported 
from Zanzibar where in spite of the best of relations which Indians have maintained 
for generations with the Bultan and his subjects, ordinances have been hurriedly 
passed which deprive them of the rights of acquiring land, The discrimination 
against Indians becomes flagrant when we know that this restriction does not extend 
to the new arrivals from Arabia. 

There is nothing surprising in all this when we know that Indians do not enjoy 
even elementary rights of citizenship in their own country and which even the pro- 
posed constitutional reforms are not going to confer on them. 

We can only give this assurance to our countrymen abroad that as our position 
at home improves their position will also automatically improve. In this connec- 
tion it is impossible not to mention with gratitude the great name of Dinabandhu 
C, F. Andrews, who has been frequently going to Africa to render such help as 
has been possible for him to render. 

The Duad Policy 

The Government policy, which was enunciated by Lord Irwin towards the end 
of 1929, announcing the convening of the Bound Table Conference, has always 
had a double aspect which has been emphasised more than once by Lord Willing- 
don^s Government. It has been claimed by the Government that this double policy, 
on the one hand, aims at advancing constitutional reforms, and on the other, seeks 
to suppress what, the Government, considers to be subversive and revolutionary 
movements. In pursuance of the first, it is claimed that the JEtound Table Con- 
ference has been convened and proposals have been framed as a result of consulta- 
tion with Indians and that a Joint Parliamentary Committee is considering them. 
These proposals are known as the White Paper. In pursuance of the second, the 
Government has thought it necessary to suppress the Civil Disobedience movement 
,irith a heavy hand. ~ " ' ' 
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To Indians it seems that the second policy has not only been much more in 
evidence and has caused untold suffering to namberlesa people, but is responsible 
for the issuing of ordinances and the enactment of laws which have taken away 
even the ordinary rights of citizenship and laid down drastic penalties and sup- 
pressed not only what may be regarded as subversive movements, but effectively 
prevented perfectly constitutional agitation also. 

The reform side of the policy has succeeded only in feeding credulous people on 
hopes of something which may not come. We have, undoubtedly, had three Bound 
Table Conferences, Committees and Sub-Committees “ad and prolonged 

enquiry by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. It has dragged in some form or 
other^ its interminable investigations for sis or seven long years. It is yet to be 
seen if this long labour is going to produce anything acceptable even to the most 
moderate opinion in the country. 

TjHE White Paper 

The White Paper has been condemned by almost unanimous public opinion in 
India as highly disappointing and unsatisfactory. And, of course, it does not in 
any way fulfil the requirements of the Congress, which has declared for indepen- 
dence meaning and including complete control over the Army, the Finances, the 
foreign relations and the internal administration of the country. The White Paper 
is nothing if it is not a negation of all these items and if it does not bar even a 
gradual progress towards any of them. In view of the fact that very serious efforts 
are being made in England to whittle down even the White Paper proposals and 
that even Mr, Arthur Henderson, the Leader of the Labour Party, is unable to 
concede anything in the nature of even diluted self-determination to India, it may 
seem out of place for me to devote any time to its detailed criticism. 

But inasmuch as the White Paper proposals are the result of long and expensive 
consultations and are undergoing detailed examination by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and have been put forward in justification of the Government policy of 
advancing constitutional reforms, I take leave to point out that the proposals of 
the White Paper do not take us anywhere near what our moderate country aim 
at viz., Dominion Status, nob to speak of complete independence which is the 
Congress goal. In fact, they take the country in some respects in the opposite 
direction and leave it in a position constitutionally worse than that now occupied 
under the Montagu-Ohelmsford Beforms. 

I will judge the White Paper proposals in the light of four tests, namely, (1) 
How far the proposed new legislatures will be representative of the nation ; (2) 
How far the powers alleged to be transferred to popular control are real In the 
Centre and the Provinces ; (3) What the Powers proposed to be transferred in 
regard to the Finances are, and what additional burdens India will have to bear 
for the new constitution, and (4) whether the proposed constitution contains within 
itself any elements of growth and development. 

I. Composition op the Federal Legislature 

It is sought to replace the block of officials and non-officials nominated by the 
Government by nominess of Indian States, joining the Federation. The nominated 
officials and non-officials of British India cannot be said to be amenable to popular 
opinion but they have certainly a wider outlook and are more in contact with 
public opinion than any nominee of a State could be. They also feel a sense of 
responsibility even though it is to* the British Government and not to the people 
of India. Will the State nominees have any information about or acquaintance with 
events happening in British India from which the States have been in a way kept 
segregated 2 

The only effect of the replacement of the nominated block by^ States nominees 
will be a tightening of the British control coupled with traditions of a more 
autocratic rule and greater disregard of popular wishes than we are accustomed 
to in British India and which these nominees will bring with themselves. 

But apart from its bearing the character of a nominated block it will also 
be a large block numerically,' Under the Montague Beforms out of 145 members of 
the Assembly 40 or 27*5 percent are nominated if we exclude the Member for Berar 
who for practical purposes is an elected member ; under the White Paper proposals ; 

out of a house of 375 no less than 125 or 33.3 per cent are nominated by the ; 

States— an increase in the nominated dement of 6 per cent. When we look at the ; 

■ M . ' ' ' . ' 
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composltlon of the elected element in the Federal Assembly we find that separata 
electorates have not only been retained but considerably extended and tha 
number of those i^eaeraiiy expected to side with the British and the Governor- 
General considerably increased. I believe, in the place of 41 out of 104 or 39 
per cent being returned by separate electorates under the existing constitution, 
we shall have 108 out of 250 or 43 par cent returned by separate electorate under 
the White Paper scheme. Thus, there can be hardly any doubt that the White 
Paper Federal Assembly will be a less progressive and more autocratically inclined 
body than the present Assembly. It is unnecessary to go into the constitution of 
the Second Chamber which is bound to be less progressive than the popular 
house. In a joint seSvSion which is provided for, the nominated element will be^ as 
much as 235 out of 636 or 37 per cent, and a motion of no coaMenee in connection 
with a subject relating to Britsh India against a British Indian minister ^ can never 
secure a two-thirds majority if the State nominees chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the provinces the nominated block is done away with, but several provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces are going to be saddled 
an its place with a Second Chamber and if the tread of opinion as it is developing 
io England gives any indication, other provinces are probably going to follow 
suit under the advice of the Joint Pariiamentry Committee. 

Whatever justification there may be for a Second Chamber in the Federal 
Legislature, there is none whatever for it in a subordinate legislature like that of 
the provinces. Besides, there is no justification for the extra expenditure involved 
in setting up and maintaining these Second Chambers. Nor does the experience 
of the working of tha Montford Beforms lend any support in their favour even 
in the provinces, which may be said to be radical or very progressive, 

II. PowBES Claimed to be Transfeeeed 

Now, no constitution can be said to confer Self-Government or responsible 
Government or Dominion Status, much less complete independence, which reserves 
to the Governor-General and refuses to transfer to ministers under the control of 
a popular legislature, the administration of Defence, Foreign Affairs snd Ecclesias- 
tical Departments, But leaving this alone, which the White Paper frankly reserves, 
let us consider the Departments it professes to transfer. In regard to these also, 
it is clearly laid down that the Governor-General will not be guided by the advice 
of Ministers, if so to be guided would infringe on what are called the Eeservo 
Departments, his special responsibilities and I may add also his discretionary 
powers. These are couched in such general ternas that there are hardly any 
measures which the Governor-General could not hold up or prevent if he considered 
it necessary to do so, in his wisdom, which will be the final arbiter in the matter. 
These special responsibilities are so vague and widespread that they may be said to 
pervade all departments. 

It is not inconceivable that the most innoeent action taken by a minister not in 
favour with the Governor-General or the Governor and in this respect the powers 
of both are identical for all practical purposes within their respective spheres, could 
easily be regarded as infringing upon his social responsibility in respect of one or 
other of the seven heads into which it is divided. The much advertised autonomy 
of the Provinces really gives more autonomy to the Governor than to the people 
or to the minister and enables the Governor-General to have his orders executed 
in spite of the ministers even when they may happen to deal with a matter falling 
within the scope of the latter if only the Governor or Govern or-Gener si decides 
that it infringes on the special responsibility of the one or the other. 

Special Bespoksibilities 

Special responsibilities are laid down under seven heads for the Governor- 
General, They are (1) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquility 
of India or any part thereof ; (II) the safe-guarding of the financial responsibility 
and credit of the Federation ; (HI) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities ; (IV) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any 
right provided for them by the Constitution Act and tha safeguarding of theft 
legitimate rights ; (Y) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; (YI) :the pro- 
tection of the rights of Indian States : and (YII) any matter which affects the 
administration of any department under the direction and control of the Governor- 
General, the Governor-Genera! being empowered in each case to determine whether 
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sny special respqasibilifcy is involved in any given eircnm stance* The same^ powers 
are given ^utatis mutandis’ to the Governor ia so far as they are applicable^ to 
The first practically takes away with one hand what it purports to give 
With the other; law and order though said to be transferred in the provinces are 
tons kept quite safe within the doable lock of special responsibility of tlxe Governor- 
General and the Governor. The elasticity of this phrase is quite well-Kuown la 
this country and lam using no language of exaggeration if I say that it is mere 
camouflage and a fraud to say that law and order are being transferred when the 
special responsibility in this respect is reserved in the wide and ail pervasive terms 
as IS done ^ under the White Paper proposal. As regards the second, admit- 
^•diy definition of this responsibility is drawn in wide terms and enables the 
Governor-General to step in whenever any proposal of the minister regarding 
budgatting or borrowing is considered by him as prejudicing or endangering 
India’s credit in the money market of the world. Past experience has showm that 
financial stability and credit of India are synonymous with British profit at the 
expense of India, and British interests have been served so often and so brazen- 
facedly in the name of India’s stability and credit that no Indian is likely to be 
deceived by words which connote more than their ordinary dictionary meaning. 
The entire currency and exchaogs policy of the Government is said to be dictated 
by these considerations and we xnow it to our cost how a stroke of the pea or an 
apparently innocent notification of the Government has the effect of transferring 
crores from the hands of Indians to those of the British without the former 
realising it. The third will, of course, come every handy in turning many an 
awkward corner. 

^ Our Muslim brethren and others who are in a minority are apt to run away 
with the idea that the British Government is reserving special responsibility to 
safeguard their interest, Eeally speaking, if there is anything more calculated than 
another to keep all the communities warring with each other, it is this. Besides, 
it is a delusion to think that the safeguards are devised to serve any of the Indian 
minorities. They will find its actual working that after all, in all matters of moment, 
it is not they who are meant, but the small microscopic minority of those birds 
of passage, who come from thousands of miles and make hay while the sun shines 
and then disappear in the evening of their days to enjoy the fruits in their native 
land again. 

The fourth destroys whatever is yet left of autonomy. We shall, indeed, be 
masters in our own house without having the power to order our servants about 
to whom we shall be bound to pay their unbearably high salaries, guarantee 
their pensions and leaves and promotion and what not. It will be easy enough 
for these so-called civil servants to set at naught not only the policy, decisions 
and orders of their so-called superiors, the ministers but to create deadlocks, which 
will be set down to the discredit of Indians who will be branded as incompetent 
and inexperienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, it will be said, to transfer 
powers. 

OomEKCIAL DiSCBimNATlON 

In the name of preventing commercial discrimination against the British, it is 
really ensured that the Indian should ba discriminated against in the future as ha 
has been in the past. It must be the experience of ail businessmen who have any- 
thing to do with the Government and they cannot move an inch without coming 
across the Government in some form or another how at every step they have to 
face situations which a Britisher here has not to face. Go to the coal-fields. They 
will tell you how it is difficult for an Indian colliery owner to get a railway siding 
to his colliery, how it is difficult for him to get wagons and how the Indian is 
every day discriminated against in practice. I am not mentioning how it has been 
possible for a few British concerns to get leases of practically the whole area with 
the best seams of coal and how Indians have to be content with second and third 
class collieries and even these they get with difficulty. I am nob forgetting that 
colliery lands are largely owned by Indians. We know how these things are managed, 
specially when the owner happens to be the award of court. The manipulation of 
railway freight offers an easy handle. When I was looking after the affairs of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association in my province I calculated some years ago that 
the cost of transport of cotton from Sewan (in the district of Saran where cotton 
is largely grown) to Madhubani in the district of Darbhanga where we produce our 
best and largest quantity of Khadi, both the districts being within the same division 
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of Tirhufc under a Commissioner, was the same as that of transporting cotton from 
Bombay to Japan and bring back the cloth made of that cotton to Bombay. I do 
not know if there has been a change la this respect recently. Similarly, I was told 
that the cost of transporting coal from South Africa to Indian cotton-mills was the 
same as that of transporting it from the coal-fields of Bihar to the same mills. I 
am mentioning these few illustrations and they can be multiplied to show how in 
the past the whole policy of the Government of India has been regulated with an 
eye not to the benefit of Indians but of foreigners, and if by any chance any 
minister has the temerity to try to be just he will at once be held up as discrimi- 
nating against the Britisher and the Governor-General or the Governor will have 
no difficulty in invoking his special responsibility for perpetuating the injustice. 

As regards the Indian States, we have already had illustrations how activities of 
their subjects in favour of constitutional reforms can be throttled and^ the special 
responsibility of the Governor-General or the Governor in this respect will be used 
for preventing the virus of democracy from spreading into these States. 

So much for special responsibilities. The discretionary powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors are of a most drastic kind. 

Under the existing constitution, the Governor has the power of certification and 
veto, but under the proposal embodied in the White Paper, he can also^ send 
message to the legislature not to proceed with a certain measure of legislation as 
also to proceed in a certain way ; not to pass certain laws as also to pass certain 
others or that a particular measure must be passed by a particular date and in the 
event of the legislature refusing or failing to obey his command, it will become a 
Governor- Gen efaFs or GoveraoPs Act which will have the force of au Act of legisla- 
ture without having the odium attached to the name of ‘‘ordinance’’ and without 
the fetters of a limited duration, which an ordinance has. These proposals place 
loia under a virtual dictatorship. 

Mr. Churchill described the position admirably in another context : 

'*The Viceroy or Governor-General was armed with all the powers of a Hitler 
or a Mussolini. By a stroke of pen he could scatter the constitution and decree 
any law to be passed or martial law, which was no law at all. Of all these he 
was the sole judge. Such a functionary was a dictator and he had a very powerful 
army.^’ 

All this power is given not only to the Governor-General but even to Provincial 
Governors, who are, for the first time, to be invested with powers to pass ordinances 
and Governor’s Acts and all other powers within their spheres which the Governor- 
General possesses in respect of the country as a whole. 

The White Paper proposals further take away certain powers which are now 
possessed by the Assembly in however attenuated a form they may be. Thus, a 
discussion of the Eailway budget used to furnish an opportunity for the ventila- 
tion of grievance in connection with railway administration. Railways could now 
be discussed and voted upon by the Central legislature but the creation of the 
proposed statutory railway authority would have the effect of precluding the future 
Government and legislature from making any effective criticism of any matter 
traasferrred to the authority. That this is not a negligible matter is apparent from 
the fact that the Railways have some 800 crores invested in them and are very 
largely national concerns already. In where they are not so they are soon passing 
into the hands of the State. 

III. FiiirAHCE 

(3) When we come to consider the question of finance, the illusory nature of the 
so-called reform becomes still more apparent. It has been calculated that 80 per 
cent, of the Central revenue in the Central Government wil be eaten up by army 
expenditure. Debt service, guaranteed pays, pension and allowances, which will be 
outside the vote of the Assembly, and the remaining 20 per cent with which alone 
the Minister, supposed to be responsible to the legislature could play would be 
subject to a vote of the upper chamber which could bring it, before a joint session 
of both Chambers for final determination. Further, if the Govern or- General regards 
the demand for grants the Minister under any head inadequate for the discharge 
of his special responstbility, he may .Include any additional amount which he 
Mpdff ammsmy the .discharge such, special responsibility and the legislature 
Will not be at liberty to vote on the same. Thus it is apparent that the control 
Of tie mmmtry over the' pubpu;purie nil in the Centre* 
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Oonsiderlug the proposals from the point of view of the burden Imposed on 
the country it has been said on high authority that the introduction of provincial 
autonomy will involve an annual expenditure of 6)4 to 8 crores and that of 
responsibility in the centre another 2 crores every year. 

In a country which is admittedly the poorest in the world where the cost of 
administration is top-heavy and certainly out of all proportion to' the ioeome per 
capita of the population under it, any addition to the already unbearable burden 
cannot but be regarded with the greatest misgiving, and no responsible person can 
easily reconcile himself to this additional burden as a price for reforms so illusory^ 
so retrograde and so calculated to perpetuate and tighten the stranglehold on the 
country. 

IT. Futuee in the Aie 

There is no provision for any automatic growth or development in the consti- 
tution. Everything does and will continue to depend on the sweet will and pleasure 
of the British Parliament. There is no pretence at self-determination and even the 
Federation which is to come alter fulfilment of so many conditions precedent can 
come only after a second vote of the! Houses of Parliament. 

And what is this federation ? It is a kind of federation which has no parallel 
in history. In it the rulers of one-third of India will be called in to counteract 
through their nominees the progressive elected elements of the remaining two- 
thirds. There is absolutely no mutuality in any respect, the princes^ nominees 
will have equal rights with the elected representatives of British India to interfere 
with the administration of British India without British Indian representatives 
having any the least voice in the administration of the States, which will continue 
their autocratic rule without so much as even declaring, or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which are or rather ought to be, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which the people may be required to 
bear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unabashed autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one-third of^ India and peep in every now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-thirds. 

But the princes themselves will be more helpless than they are now and will 
realise the effect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 
baneful interference of British India people but nonetheless subservient to the 
TIceroy. 

Suspension oe Civil Disobedience— Council PRooEAMitE 

I have thus far discussed the dual policy of Government. I come now to our 
own policies and plans. Events have somehow so happened that since the breach 
of the Truce in 1932 we have had to steer our course clear of Government policies 
The suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was declared not with refer-, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Government, but with reference to the pecu- 
liar moral and spiritual character of our struggle, 

I will not go into the events that led up to the historic Patna decision of May 
1934— how Gandhiji successfully challenged from jail the Communal Award of 
the Premier which had threatened tc vivisect the Hindu community in twain, how 
Gandhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of imtouchability and his epic 
fast as part of it, and his release, the Poona Conference and how as a result of 
things he had heard and seen during the great Harijan tour he came to recom- 
mend to the A. I. 0. C. suspension of the Civil Disobedience and confining it. to 
himself. Let the country study the course of events in the statements Gandhiji 
has issued from time to time. 

Weakness of the Movement 

Some of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when he recom- 
mended suspension of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement could not have 
escaped the notice of even casual observers. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footseps. 

Firstly,^ the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps unconsciously led 
into adoption of methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have been an open 
battle of defiance into a battle of wits : It was not realised that Satyagraha is 
essentially ■ a fight on a higher moral-: plane in which suffering Is openly 'COurtM 
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hhf borne and which aims at conquering the opponent by an appeal to 

tron tte“gn^^ toorer-reach him rebounds with fatal 

that the attack of the Government on a 

^ S^^cceeded, People were not prepared to lose property to the extent 
liberty and even life and when heavy fines and seqoes- 
property m lien of fines and confiscations started on a wholesale scale, 
^ Homtf ^®^c>raIisat 2 on set jii and ultimately broke the back-bone of the movement. 
whA^ori continue the struggle by confining it to those individuals 

nlqfnfi 0^1^ of the methods of secrecy. That partly ex- 

piams the ^Poona and the Patna decisions* 

CoTO'ciL Entey Peogeam&ie 

of suspended in the very interests of the movement and those 

pnncipa! reason was our own weakness and yet I do not feel 
tnatthere IS any reason to be down-hearted, 

hify Object IS Bothing ^ less than the liberation of our country which is as 

varied population of many castes and creeds and 
onp pmf ^^oguages. The response, which the country has made from 

reason to^1beproud%f?t Congress, has been splendid and we "have 

and [tremendous we have to 
^5,^ defects of the Working Committee and certain 
inj Gandhi has made have been subjected to very search- 

ihe value and importance of these resolutions and the statements of 
thc fact that they have brought in the forefront of discussion 
statement, which Mahatmaji issued 
An^rf 4 last simultaneously with his correspondence with Dr* 

his advice to the Congress and Congressmen to suspend Civil 
with regard to himself and to those who believed in entry into 
cons dtrJrf n/ programme of^Couneil Entry. Both these items were 

Patna in flfi ^ All-India Congress Committee at 

natnralTv T.l Ia ST endorsed by it. The Council Entry programme 
ent?ufit^ creation of the Congress Parliamentary Board which has been 

of Sil aIVa.. organising, gliding and controlling propaganda in favour 
01 election of Congressmen to the Assembly for the time being. 

The ComuisrAii Award 

i? Ulidst of a campaign which has led to the formula- 
Gove?MPnt^S’^®®®/° legiBlatnres in regard to the White Paper and the 

alsr 3ow«So!L7 fu which all parties in it are agreed but 

GhvWnmnnt k” Communal decision of tfe British 

EoS T»hL ® fif® Ili will be recalled' that after the Second 

from its no Government announced its decision settling 

under th^^pfirm view the questmns of communal representation in the legislatures 
nf the The decision was given becase the Indian members 

miMnnSZ U ^ ® Conference were unable to arrive at an agreed settlement of the 
tes in India ^ fr hff*® the constitutional question amongst the various eommuni- 
a^ee ammii that whilst we are unable to 

nftfnr>T?« 1,° ’ i‘ *.‘®? impossible to accept this decision which is anti- 

respects pd is calculated to retard the progress of the countiv 
towards a common national outlook. On the other hand, it cannot be denied th^ 

ttSI in the reiecting it or 

“* mn safeguards their interests. 

secdon of therefore, to decide the question on which a large 

wi^fv a Bikbs are on tfie on© side and practically all Mussalmans 

Toiunite irfnn^ Of some oth“rr?ty 

the dec Bifn 1 *^ 5 ’ f?™®* favouring the unqualified rejection of 

latter equally strongly favouring its acceutance until 
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Mahatmaji’s Staxembnx 

Bui; events liave marched quickly during the past few weeks. Mahatma Gandhi 
has just made two statements of far-reaching importance, in which he has recorded 
his reading of the history of the past fifteen years, placed his finger unerringly on 
the several |;>laees of our heart and given us a warning for the future. Hot even 
his "Worst critics have challenged his analysis and some have even gloated over tha 
situation in an X told you so' spirit. It will be best for us and for our country if 
even at the end of these fifteen years of our struggle we realise the true situation* 
The first statement was in the nature of a challenge and a feeler, the second is the 
result of the country's reaction, to the first. In the first he declared the thing that 
he holds dearer than life itself — truth and non-violence and khadi, reform and re- 
volution through conversion and not compulsion- and said that as one section of 
the country was running away from these articles of faith and as the other was 
giving no effect to the allegiance to them which it professed from year to year 
there was nothing for it but for him to retire from the Congress, In the second state- 
ment he declares his conviction that his retirement is inescapable, but as he retires in 
order to be of more service to the Congress and the country than heretofore he 
also suggested a reform in the constitution which alone can save the Congress 
from disruption. 

Gahotiji's Eetiebmbnt 

Now that leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr, Ansar! and the Khan 
Brothers have given their hearty assent to the correctness of Gandhiji's decision I 
do not think it is necessary for me to take up your time discussing the pros and 
cons of the question of his retirement. I should certainly have done so if my own 
mind ran counter to the opinions of these colleagues but I am in hearty agreement 
with them, though the mind and heart both boggle at the thought of his retirement. 
But I am steadied as soon as I remind myself that his decision proceeds out of the 
depth of his devotion to truth and non-vioienee and it must spur us on to further 
effort towards those ideals. 

But though Mahatmaji has made up his mind not to seek the vote of the Con- 
gress on things that make up the warp and woof of his life, I would ask you not 
to dismiss those things without a thought, and would urge you to realise their im- 
plications and to give them some place at least in your programme and your poli- 
cies, Though I do not claim to have the same living and active faith as Mahatma 
Gandhi in those things that he has taught some of us at least to hold dear, I must 
declare my creed and my conviction about them. 

Ametoment oe the Ckeee 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you only one question. Have 
we really understood by “peaceful and legitimate" anything but “truthful and non- 
violence" all these years ? Has the world outside understood our creed difierentiy 2 
All the credit that we can take to-day and all the discredit that critics and our self- 
introspecting hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have kept that 
lofty creed as our ideal. The world should cease to watch our fight with interest if 
our creed meant anything less than it has meant all these years. Whatever the 
failure of our civil resistance to civilise our rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there should have been much more unashamed brutality than we have been 
the victims of, if there had not been this great creed proclaimed by us. 

The Khadi Clause 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to the much discussed khadi clause. 
I may say without being guilty of national vanity ^ that there is no other Flag in 
the world which expresses in itself purer and loftier ideals. It rules out in one 
sweep the fourfold curse of modern humanity, viz., imperialism, militarism, capita- 
lism, and industrialism. 

The spining wheel and khadi are not only the living link between the classes 
and the masses, they are symbols of the counary's determination to resist all forms 
of exploitation by non-violent means. They represent an era of purification of 
politics and private life, Eemove the khadi clause and you will snap the living 
link between the cities and the villages. 
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To my mind Truth, Hou-yioienc6 aud Ehadi represent a triple force whereby 
wc can achieve the whole of the Karachi programme and more. 

There is a section of our countrymen who without having achieved even what 
we pledged ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for more. Whilst I would 
have no objection to amplifying ths Karachi programme and elucidating It where- 
ever there may be any fear of a misunderstanding, I would say emphatically that 
we should do nothing that compromises by one lota the creed of non-violence. 
Whatever may be our failures, we have made rapid strides. Let us not by our 
impatience undo the work of the last Jfteen years. 

A WoBB YG Socialists 

My friends, the socialists, are keen on a more Inspiring Ideology and would 
hasten the elimination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them in 
all humility but with all the force at my command that there is no greater ideology 
than is expressed by the creed of truth and non-violence and the determination of 
the country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploitation but the forces 
that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner which we all are to a 
greater or less degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled force^; conver- 
sion, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest cut and will mean a new con- 
tribution to history and civilisation. 

Constitutional Ambndivients 

Having said this, I would say a word about the reform in the constitution that 
Mahafemaji has suggested in his second statement. He recommends that the size 
of the Congress should be considerably curtailed and the representation in the 
Congress should refiect its hold oo the country as a whole. It has been suggested 
that to make the Congress an efficient deliberative body, the number of delegates 
should be reduced from 6,000 to 1,000, and each delegate should be regarded not 
as a representative of a set number of people living within a particular area but should 
be regarded as in fact he is a representative of the members of the Congress roll 
and give to those places and provinces proportionally larger representation in the Con- 
gress, that will have more members on their rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress programme. Whether thej;, the members, represent the 
whole nation or not will depend upon the quantity and quality of service they 
render. The Congress inhuenca and hold over the people have never depended 
upon the number on the actual register but they depend upon what it stands for 
and the sacrifice that the members have made for achieving the goal. 

In conclusion, I would say that in considering Mahatmaj^s statements you 
should remove from your minds any apprehension that you may have that he is 
going to retire from public life or that pot being physically connected with the 
Congress his interest will cease or that his help will not be available. I have no 
such apprehension. 

I am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and help us and not in any 
way to weaken or hinder us. I feel that Mahatma Gandhi outside the Congress which 
does not whole-heartedly accept his programme will be more helpful to the country 
and the Congress than Mahatma Gandhi inside the Congress with the drag of a 
big unbelieving majority at his back. 

1 do not, therefore, feel any shock over his impending separation. I do not 
minimise the effect of such a decision, if he comes to it, but I wish you to have 
faith in him and I have no doubt that all will be right, whether he decides to 
work from within or from outside the Congress. 

Conclusion 

JM us start with a clean slate on the work in front of us. The need of the 
hour is not for a bigger or more inspiring programme, but for the determination 
to achieve what little we may set before ourselves. The task is immense. There is 
to*day a greater determination on the part of the rulers not to part with power, 
as they have succeeded in creating disruption in our ranks, 

’ Tape pBBiNANCJS Rule 

The ordinance rule of the past four years indicates the extent to which Govern- 
ment can go to suppress the movement lor freedom, even though it may be pro- 
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bably non-violent. Bengal and N. W. Frontier have been raped seemingly beyond 

repair. Ife is difficult to breathe free in the one and it is impossible to understand 
the situation In the other. Tnere have been deplorable acts of terrorism in Bengal^ 
but unmanning the whoie youth of vast areas is not the way to fight it The 
N. W, Frontier Province which has had a severe spell of repression which the 
brave Pathans led by that selfless and patriotic servant Abdul Gaffar Khan have 
borne with es:emplary restraint is forbidden ground for him and for his brother. 
There is constructive work enough and to spare, to occupy the time and energies 
of those who care for it. 

The resolution on cent per cent Swadeshi that Mahatmaji has embodied in his 
second statement is a vital one. If the infatuation with highsounding slogans has 
not blinded our reasons we should see that khadi with cent per cent Swadeshi Js 
enough to take us to our goal of complete independence which in Mahatmaji's 
language ‘fls an impossible dream without the higher classes merging themselves in 
those millions who are miscalled lower classes.^^ 

The Council Peogeamme 

There is lastly the Councils programme. The All-India Congress Committee has 
decided to contest elections to the Legislative Assembly, so that the country might 
pronounce its verdict on the White Paper and the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment. I hope that the electors will show by unmistakable action that the Con- 
gress possesses their full confidence. 

Let us not, however, be led away by the idea that Swaraj can be achieved by 
anything we could do in the legislatures. We have to remember that the price 
for freedom must be paid before we can get it, and while we have every i reason to 
be proud of what has beau done and what the country has suffered it is, after all, 
yet inadequate for the great object we have in view. The task we have taken uj)on 
ourselves is great and glorious. It requires inexhaustible patieneev unflinching 
determination and unending sacrifice. Time and world forces are helping us and 
above ail, God is with us in this great epic struggle of an unarmed people fighting 
with the weapons of Satyagraha of Truth and Non-Violence— -a most powerful 
Government armed cap-a-pie and equipped with the tiatest engines of destruction 
devised by science and human ingenuity. For us there is no turning back. The 
goal is clear, it is nothing short of Independence. 

The Meaning of Independence 

Independence is the natural outcome of lall that the freedom movement in 
India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly when we remember that 
it has to be achieved by non-violence. It means -the end of exploitation of one 
country by another and of one part of the population of the same country by 
another part. It contemplates a free and friendly association with other nations 
for the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting 
us except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. The sanc- 
tion behind this Independence movement is non-violence which in its positive 
and dynamic aspect is good will of and for all. 

We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain extent to 
world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can do so according as 
the element of distrust and suspicion which has its birth in fear is eliminated and 
replaced by a sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others will not then need a large army either for its protec- 
tion against foreigners or for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others she will be able to 
claim immunity from the evil designs of others and her safety will be buttressed 
and protected by the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our 
independence ought not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuat- 
ing the present unnatural conditions^ 

The method too is crystal clear. B is active dynamic non-violent mass action. 
We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound to succeed some day. 
Many have lost their lives and all. Many more have sacrificed themselves in their 
straggle for freedom. Let us not be deterred by the difficulties which confront^ us 
nor diverted from our straight course, by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique 
and the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest and high 
expeetafciou. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our determination. Safcya- 
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graba in its active application may meet with temporary setbacks but it knows no 
defeat. It is Itsell a great victory, for as James Lowell put it, 

‘‘Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.” 

Proceedings and Resolntions 

The President then asked the audience to stand up for a minute in memory of 
the Congressmen who had died during the last year. 

Past Resolutions of Working Committee 

Alter a minute's silence had been observed, Hr. Ansari moved the first resolu- 
tion, which requested the endorsement of the resolutions passed l by the Working 
Oonimittee since May, 1934, inciuding those relating to the Parliamentary Board, 
Oonsfernctive Programme, the status of Indians overseas, the resolution on Swadeshi 
and condolence resolutions. 

Hr. Ansari explained in Hindustani the various resolutions. Eeferring to^ the 
resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board, he said that Congressmen in legisla- 
tures would prove more useful than any other political group. They were pledged 
to get the Ordinances repealed, to reject the White Paper and to work ouc a 
programme for convening a Constituent Assembly. This triple programme of the 
Board, the speaker said, would greatly help the cause of achieving independence 
and removing communal differences in the country. The second part of the resolu- 
tion, he said, referred to the constructive programme, while the third related to 
the rights of Indians in Zanzibar. Purther, the resolution placed on record the 
sacrifice of those who gave their lives in the last struggle, which part they had 
already adopted standing. 

Dr. Ansari denied that the programme of the 
nary* He said that it would be accusing the 
because it had supported the programme. 

Opposing the demand to get the clause relating to class war repealed, Dr Ansari 
maintained that Congress mentality was thoroughly Socialist and he and his friends 
in the Congress were as good, or perhaps better Socialists, than any of those who 
claimed to be ^cialists. 

Dr. Ansari appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr, Aney to reconsider the stand 
they had taken on the Communal Award issue. He pointed out that the Congress 
stood for a communal settlement without the intervention of outsiders and said 
that was the best and most patriotic policy. 

Speaking in English, in response to repeated requests of a section of the audience, 
Dr. Ansari explained briefly his Hindi speech, asserting that the programme and 
policy which had been kid down by the Congress and the Parliamentary Board 
could not be improved under the present circumstances. 

A prolonged stampede, in the overcrowded visitors' gallery, occurred just before 
Mn Nariman came up to second the resolution. Volunteers rushed to the spot 
and brought the situation under control, a few hundred vistitors being given seats 
elsewhere. By the time the proceedings commenced* the visitors' galleries were fully 
packed and contained at least 80,000 visitors. 

Mr. Nariman, seconding the resolution, said that there were Congressmen in 
the country who had conscientions objections to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
programme, but he pointed out that every country, fighting for freedom, had made 
use of the country's legislatures, however defective. He admitted that freedom 
could not be achieved through the Councils. (Cheers). Still there was no harm in 
using torn for preparing for the coming fight and the creation of the revolutionary 
mentality. He felt certain that if they carried out the Parliamentary programme 
and wotM In the country, especially in the villages, they would be able to give a 
better and tougher battle to the enemies of Indian freedom. He was sure that in 
less than ten years, there would once more be a great movement for freedom and 
revolution in 

Oe speaker applied' Ifiilaviyii and 'Mr# Aney not to weaken 
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Congress by creating dissensions. The real object was not the removal of the 

Communal Award, but the attaiament of complete independence. 

Adjouenmekt Motion on Police ban Btjled out 

Mr, Purshottam Trieumdas moved aa adjournment of the House for dva 
minutes on matters of important business^ namely, the Police OommissionePs ban 
on labour demonstrations. He said that bans in these days had become common 
not only against Satyagrahis but against ali and sundry. When he referred to the 
lathi charges, cries of ‘shame’ rang out. He wanted them not to consider themselves 
as separate from the workers. If the procession had been allowed, nothing untoward 
would have happened. 

The loud speaker failed when the President was about to speak and this caused 
restlessness among the audience. 

The President stated that a few days back some Labour leaders had approached 
him and asked his permission to use the panda! and address the Congress delegates. 
He had consulted the authorities of the Eeception Committee and allotted some 
time ou Sunday for the purpose. They were not aware of any procession coming 
to-day. The Secretary of the Eeception Committee had received a letter yesterday 
from the Police Oommissiorser, asking if any permission was given to any procession. 
A reply was sent stating that no such permission was asked for and they would 
not like snch people coming to the Pandai, who had no business to come and had 
sought no permission for it. He did not know if the Police Commissioner had 
issued the ban after this lette^^ They did not know exactly what had taken place 
and therefore, he ruled the motion out of order. 

Communal Award 

The President then asked Pandit Malaviya to move h!s amendment. 

The amendment was a long one, the chief idea of which was the substitution of 
the rejection of the Communal Award instead of ‘neither accepting nor rejecting it’. 
He also wanted the omission of the expression : ‘The White Paper lapsing, the 
Communal Award must lapse automatically. Among other things, it must be the 
duty of the Constituent Assembly to determine the method of representation of 
important minorities and make provision for otherwise safeguarding their interests. 
Since, however, different communities in the country were sharply divided on the 
question of the Communal Award, it is necessary to deSne the Congress attitude on it. 
The Congress claims to represent equally all communities composing the Indian 
nation and, therefore, in view of the division of opinon can neither accept nor reject 
the Communal Award, as long as divisions of opinion last’. 

Putting up a vigorous defence of his amendment, Pandit Malaviya said that the 
plea that the Communal Award would lapse with the lapse of the White Paper was 
wrong. They were independent of each other and the result of the Congress policy 
would foe virtual acceptance of the Communal Award, The British Government 
had made it clear that the Communal Award was . the final decision on the 
subject, while they were prepared for modifications in the White Paper. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly could come into existence, according to Pandit Jawaharlal, only 
after the overthrow of the present regime. Mr. Gandhi had also agreed with him 
but had added that it was passible to convene such an assembly with the 
Government’s consent. The speaker considered it foolish to expect the same Govern- 
ment to allow them to convene a Constituent Assembly which nad inflicted the White 
Paper and Communal Award on them. 

Pandit Malaviya expialned how he had agreed to the decision of the British 
Premier on the subject, not in his official capacity but in his. in dividual capacity. 
Eeferring to the attempt at unity in 1932, in Allahabad, he said that they failed 
because the Government had spoiled their attempt by offering Muslims something 
more than what the Unity Conference offered. “I am prepared even now to work loir 
an agreed settlement between the communities, for 'T consider it a shameful reproach 
that any outsider should sit in judgment on a purely domestic affair”. (Cheer) 

Pandit Malaviya complained that the present Congress attitude was inconsistent 
with the attitude Mr. Gandhi took at London, when ha said that the Congress 
would go into the wilderness for ten years rather than accept a scheme based oa , 
electorates. He asked Nationalist Muslims why they did not agree with him 
in rejecting the Award, when they had condemned it before. “If you feel it is 
poisonous and anti-national, then why do you object to its rejection , (Cheer) 

Mr, M, 8, Aney seconded the amendment, He said that the neutral attitude of 
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the CojE^rese members of tbe Assembly on Communal Award would result in the 
virtual acceptance of the Award by the Assembly. This, in turn, would be ts?keii 
as acceptance of the Award by the whole community, since the Congress was going 

to be represented. 

SECOND DAY~BOMBAY— 27tE. OCTOBER 1934 

The Congress Nagar was busier to-day than yesterday and even four hours 
before the &ssion, fleets of buses and cars brought In countless visitors into the 
camp, so that the attendance to-day was larger I than at Hhe opening session. One 
factor, which was responsible for this was that Saturday being a half holiday, 
thousands of city employees swelled the crowd. Yoluntecrs were able to devote 
undivided attention, at the panda), as the Congress Subjects Committee did not sit 
in the afternoon and relieved quite a large number of volunteers, who had been 
guarding Its panda! against intruders. Another reason why 'a larger crowd of 
educated people attended to-day was that the debate on the Communal Award was 
expected to hold the floor for the major part of the evening and lively scenes were 
anticipated. 

Police Peeoatjtions 

Following yesterday’s forcible dispersal of labour demostrators who insisted on 
taking a procession along the prohibited rout into the Congress Nagar, Police 
precautions both around and along the roads leading to the Nagar had been 
doubled. Motor lorries carrying lathi police, headed by an o^cer, were patrolling the 
entire locality. 

In the meanwhile, an angry crowd of labourers, numbering several hundreds, 
had assembled at Lalbaug, three miles from the*Nagar, to record their protest against 
the dispersal of the procession yesterday. Arrangements in the panda! had undergone 
some changes in tne light of yesterday’s experience. For instance, pressmen who 
suflered yesterday from a defect on the loudspeaker, found their enclosure moved 
further up. Leaders took their seats one by one on the dais, while the band played. 
The last visitors’ galleries were nearly full at 6 p. m. but still there was a terrible 
rush for admission at the gates. A cry of ‘‘Eajen Babu-ki-jai” rent the air when the 
President entered the pandal accompanied by leaders. Proceedings commenced at 
6-15 p. m. with national song. 

Beject Pabliameotaby Pboorahme 

Songs by ladies took half an hour, whereafter the President informed the House 
that considering the number of araendnsents received, there might be [no less than 
25 speakers. He, therefore, allotted five minutes for each speaker. 

Mr, Narendra Dev moved an amendment for throwing out the Parliamentary 
programme and deleting the resolutions relating to Socialists. He f explained that 
the^ Lahore resolution on complete Independence had laid down complete boycott of 
legislatures as the first step towards the achievement of Independence. They could 
not change the front. It was mere waste of time to go to legislatures and it was a 
grave mistake to hope that the programme would carry them nearer their goal. 

Beferring to Pandit Malaviya’s amendment, the speaker said that the fear that 
the Communal Award would stand even when the White Paper fell, was baseless. 
If^ India developed strength to achieve Independence, she would have strength to 
reject the Award and evolve an amicable settlement between the communities. In 
that ease, of course, communal leaders would lose‘ their hold on the masses. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi Choitopadhaya, seconding the amendment, said that unless 
the Parliamentary programme was useful to the masses, Socialists could not 
support it. She ridiculed the idea of a challenge from the Government, remarking 
that the challenge had been in existence since the day the East India Company 
set foot in India, She was surprised that the Congress should oppose class-war 
and expropriation of property, which was bound to exist as long as a small 
minority held power and exploited the majority. 

' \ ■ • ’ . FeBEOOM' of OONSCUEME ON AWABB 

moved an amendment asking freedom of conscience for Cong- 
ress candidates to the Assembly elections on the question of the Communal Award. 
He urged the acceptance of his amendment, if Pandit Malaviya’s amendment was 
thrown out i% would lessen the harmful ejSeet of the Working Committee’s 
resolution. When fiiMam of rcon science was granted to Pandit Mala viva and Mr. 
Aney, be dil not knoY ^ ... . f m 
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iNLABGE C03SfSTEUCTIVE PbOGEAMKE 

Mr. Kanitkar moved an amendment for enlarging tbe constraefcivo programme 
by including the improvement of agriculture, physical training and village pan- 
chayats in tie programme. 

Mmdvi Aldus Salam objected to the wording of the resolution which said that 
Massalmans in general had accepted the Communal Award. He painted out that 
Nationaiist Muslims and Shias had condemned the Award and therefore, it was 
not right to say that it was acceptable to Muslims. He supported Pandit Malaviya^s 
view and wanted the Congress to totally reject the Award as otherwise the present 
attitude would virtually result in its acceptance. 

Pbesident Wabks Inteebuptebs 

B'lr. Siihtva, who spoke next, was constantly interrupted by a section of 
the House and the President had to administer a severe warning to 
spectators to stick to their seats and not to interrupt the peaceful conduct of 
business. Mr. Sidhwa condemned the attitude of the Congress nationalist Party, 
which had done the greatest harm to India. (Cheers and couater-cries of 
“withdraw”). Mr. Sidhwa asked the audience to follow the Congr<^ss lead and save 
the Congress prestige by adopting the Working Committee's resolution. People 
wanted freedom. They did not care for a seat here and a seat there and who got 
it. (Cheers). “This is the time for the test.” he added* “Guard yourself against 
false cries and alarms and vote solidly for the original resolution.” 

BIr. jP, C, Goswamij in a vigorous speech, answered Pandit Malaviya^s criticism. 
He also was constantly interrupted by a section of the House, whom the President 
reprimanded. Mr. Goswami continued his speech in spite of the interruptions. 

Mr. AU Bahadur Khan supported Mr. Narendra Dev’s amendment. He com- 
plained that the Parliamentary programme would create a defeatist mentality and 
demoralise the country, 

Acharya Kripalani answered the points raised by Socialist speakers. He em-, 
phasised that what the Congress was opposed to, wavS unlawful confiscation of 
property. Referring to the criticism against the Constituent Assembly, the speaker 
pointed out that even Pandit Jawaharlal had always favoured the idea of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and had even approved of separate representation for important 
minorities on the Constituent Assembly. The Congress stood for the masses, and 
Mr. Gandhi had identified himself with them. 

Mr. Gopal Singh Quami supported Pandit Malaviya’s amendraent. He said 
the Working Committee, by their attitude, had displeased the Bikh community, who 
had always been called upon to bear the brunt of the struggle for freedom in the 
Punjab. He criticised those who labelled the supporters of Pandit Malaviya as 
Communalists, and referred to the case of Mr* Sarat Chandra Bose, who was still 
suffering imprisonment. It was not a question of Hindus or Sikhs, but a matter of 
national prestige. The speaker declared that he was ready to support Dr. Kitchlew 
if he stood for election against any communalist Bikh. He strongly condemned the 
attitude of “Neither acceptance nor rejection” which he characterised as anti-National, 
He concluded with a strong appeal for support to Pandit Malaviya. 

Pbesident again Intbbvenes 

Mr, Rari Mohan Chatterjee was greeted with cries of ^sit down^ when he 
condemned Pandit Blalaviya, The President, intervening, asked the delegates to 
address the chair and not the speaker. The President added that he wouid himself 
pull up a speaker if he found that his remarks were unparliamentary. Continuing 
Mr. Chatterjee said that the honour of the Congress was at stake and he wanted 
to know if they would vote with those 114 members of the Subjects Committee who 
voted against Pandit Malaviya or would vote for Pandit Malaviya, knowing that 
he did not find more than a doisen supporters in the Subjects Committee. He 
urged the delegates to reject Pandit Malaviya’s amendment with one voice. 

Sabdae Patee^s Abbeai*^ to Pandit Madaviva 

Sardar Vallahhhhai received a great ovation when rose to support the original 
resolution moved by Dr. Ansari. lie pointed out that the whole country was in 
favour of Council-entry and it was too late in the day to re-open the subject. A 
dozen Congress candidates had already been elected unopposed and there could be 
no going back on that issue. If they had any doubts about the programme, they 
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musfc remember that the Oouocil policy was to be guided by the Working Com- 
mittee, with whom the final control would always rest. Sardar Patel strongly 
objected to the remarks of Mr. Gopal Singh who said that the Working Committee 
blindly followed Mr. Gandhi. Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said 
that no one liked the Award, which was anti-national and purposely designed to 
divide the country. He pointed out that the Working Committee, excepting Mr. 
Aiiey, was unanimous on the subject. They all respected Pandit Malaviya and 
appreciated his point of view, but they felt that the line of action adopted by 
Pandit Malavlya was wrong* He appealed to Pandit Malaviya even now to desist 
from the course he was pursuing. The question before them, said the speaker, was 
now to alter the Communal Award. It would be possible only by bringing in the 
different communities together. The way Pandit Malaviya and the Congress 
Nationalist Party was following would surely result in perpetuating the Commanal 
Award. With due deference to Pandit Malaviya, the speaker said that it was a 
grave mistake, on the part of the Pandit, to organise a separate party. If such 
things continued, it would ruin the Congress aud he, therefore, earnestly appealed 
to Pandit Malaviya even at this late hour to retrace his steps. Addressing the 
Socialists, the speaker said that their attitude of opposing the Parliamentary pro- 
gramme was equally wrong. It was not the attitude of practical men. He urged 
all delegates to stand by the Working Committee. 

The President stated that Pandit Malaviya wanted to say something in reply to 
Sardar VaJlabhbhai\s remarks regarding the formation of the Nationalist Party, 
but he refused permission to allow him to speak, for he felt that further discussion 
on the subject was needless. Closure was asked for and carried. 

Dr, Ansari, in his reply to the criticism by Pandit Malaviya, referred to the 
long wire he had sent from Vienna to Mr» Gandhi and the Working Committee, 
fie said that he was compelled to send that wire on account of the attitude adopted 
by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney, He had only stressed on the wire that he 
stood by the decisions arrived at at Ranchi and Patna after full consideration. 

Clearing the position of Nationalist Muslims, regarding the Communal Award, 
Dr. Aasari said that their opinion remained unchanged. They believed that the 
only solution of the problem was an amicable settlement between the parties con- 
cerned. They would try for it and would not rest content till they bad found the 
solution of this problem. The President appealed to non-delegates, who were 
said to have mixed with the delegates, not to participate in the voting. 

The amendments and the resolution were put to vote and resulted in the rejec- 
tion of all amendments and the adoption of the resolution. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in counting the votes. The President 
accompanied by Mr, Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Nariman, went up the rostrum 
and with the help of fiash lights directed on the delegates’ galleries ascertained the 
sense of the House by show of hands. 

A poll was demanded after the first amendment was declared lost, but the 
Prei^ident refused the poll on the ground that the majority had been overwhelming. 

Confusion prevailed in the ampbi-theatre, volunteer arrangements having com- 
pletely broken down. Visitors rushed into the gangways and the President’s voice 
was drowned in the uproar. Cries of “Bhame” from the Bengal group greeted the 
declaration of the result of Pandit Malaviya^s anaendment. 

The President had to repeatedly appeal for order and as even delegates stood up, 
he observed ; **You cannot have more hands by standing up.” (Laughter). 

Babu Hajendra Prasad, however, proceeded with the counting work and with 
yeonsiderable difficulty announced the results of voting on the various amendments. 

The declaration that all amendmends havihg been rejected the original resolution 
was adopted by a huge majority, was drowned in loud applause and counter cries 
Of 8hame> 


Faith , 


Non-Violence 

: Mrs. Surojim Naidu then mmt up the rostrum to move the next resolution, 
congratulating the nation on the sacrifices and sufferings and reiterating the nation’s 
faith la non-violenfe civil resistance. The oratory of Mrs. Naidu gradually silenced 
the fioUM who, Mer shouting for nearly an hour, settled down to listen to her, 

Mrs, mrojini Naidu made a stirring speech in moving the resolution. She elo- 
quenfeiy dwelt on the marvellous qualities of the gospel of civil resistance in adopting 
which India had cteiopstrated . a unique method to the world. The country’s 
regponse to fclus ,Ii#4 ahd.had stunned the world. She pmd 
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a tribute to the City of Bombay, which had borne the brunt of the stnggle. She 
denied that they had beeen beaten or their spirit crushed. How could rfchelr spirit 
and courage be crushed ? The world so far knew of resolutions accompanied by 
the shedding of blood, but Mr. Gandhi had preached a different doctrine. 

‘‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, cried Mrs, Naidu, and added “The Mahatma has 
given the world a new gospel and a niew ci?ilisaiion^\ (Cheers). He had asked them 
to fight more with the qualities of the mind than of brute force. The battle was 
not over. The movement had been suspended for a little while. Mr. Gandhi, 
though he was retiring from the Congress, would still continue to be their guardian 
and the source of Inspiration. Civil resistance was more than a substitute for 
terrorism. It was a great unifier. The sacrifice, which it demanded, cemented all 
difference and merged them into one force. 

Sardar Sardul "Singh paid a tribute to Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel for his refusal 
to be released conditionally, even to perform the last rites of his brother, the late 
Mr. Yallabhbhai. Similarly. Pandit Jawaharlal was still refusing to secure condi- 
tional release to nurse his sick wife. This spirit shown by Sardar Yallabhbhai and 
Pandit Jawaharlal was the result of the new mentality created by Mr, Gandhfs 
teaching of non-violent civil resistance and the speaker felt certain that by 
following the methods, they would reach their goal of Independence. 

Babu Samimmanand moved an amendment to substitute the words “belief in 
mass direct action of a peaceful nature.” He said that they believed in peaceful 
methods, but to go further than that and say things which they did not seriously 
mean was to practise hypocrisy. The speaker pointed out that they had given up 
part of non-co-operation such as boycott of schools, colleges and law courts, In 
which they had believed in 1921. Where then was sense in saying that they had 
undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation ? He wanted them to be honest 
and say only things in which they believed and which were practicable. 

Mr. P. F. Deshpande seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Furushottamdas Tandon made a suggestion regarding the altering of the 
language of the resolution. 

Mtb. Naidu accepted Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon^s suggestion and amended her 
resolution so that, instead of stating that non-violent means are a “complete subs- 
titute” for violent means, the resolution will now say that non-violent means are 
“better means” than violent means. 

The amendment of Mr. Sampurnanand was rejected and Mrs, Naidu^s resolution 
was passed. 

Besolutions regarding Mrs, Kamala Nehru^s illness and the election of the 
Parliamentary Board were put from the chair and passed. 

The President adjourned the Congress till 6 p. m. the next day, and announced 
that there would be a Labour demonstration in the pandal in the morning, 

THIRD DAY~BOMBAY— 28th. OCTOBER 1934 

There was a touching scene m the Congress pandal to-day as Mr, Gandhi 
entered. The entire audience of over 80,000 stood up to a man to have a look at 
the Mahatma whose off cial connection withtthe Congress ceased from this day. Consi- 
dering the undiminished hold he had on the masses people found it difficult to 
believe that he was retiring. To-day ^s gathering was the largest as they hoped to 
hear Mr, Gandhi speak. Being a holiday and the jast day of the session, a record 
crowd of visitors attended to-day’s session of the Congress, 

Although the session was scheduled to commence at 6 p. ra. a regular stream 
of motor-cars and buses deposited thousands of visitors into the Congress Nagar as 
early as 2 p. m. and by 4 p, m, the entire Worli area was a sea of humanity. 

In view of last night’s breakdown of volunteer arrangements and rush of visi- 
tors towards the Presidential platform, the Beception Committee authorities had 
taken extra precautions to-day to prevent similar interruption of proceedings. The 
Volunteer Force inside the Pandal to keep the visitors within the limit of their 
enclosures had been trebled and new barricades put up. 

Just before proceedings began Mr. Patil^] General Secretary of the Tleceptlon 
Committee, requested all delegates and members of the A, I. C. G. to be the .guests 
of the Beeeption Committee at a launch to be given to meet^them the next day noon, 
Mr» Patil also announced that there would be a musical oonoert the next day 
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under tJhe auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, the proceeds of 
which would be given to aid Gujrafc peasants. 

Village Indtiatnes Afsoclatlon 

Br. Pattahhi Sitaramayya. speaking la Hindi, said that the Congress has been 
in existence for fifty years now, but for more than thirty years, it had paid no 
heed to the organisation of the villages. The resolution before the House was 
intended to reconstruct villages with a view to making them self-sufficient. The 
proposed Aii-Iodia Village Industries^ Association would help the revival of old 
village Industries, which were dying because of the serious competition of machine- 
made goods. The work, he said, was entrusted to enable economist like Mr. J. C. 
Eumarappa, and he would be working under the direct supervision of Mr, Gandhi. 

Khan Ahdiil Qaffar Khan received a ovation as he came to the rostrum to 
second the resolution. 

A Stampjbde 

The vast gathering had hardly settled down to hear speeches, when the alarm 
raised by the Congress Nagar Fire brigade engines spread panic among the audience 
and caused a stampede in a section of the amphitheatre, but volunteers rushed up 
and informed the audience that there was nothing serious. The carburettor of one 
of the cars parked in the Worli promenade had .caught fire which, however, was 
put out instantly. 

Khan Ahdul G-affar Khan said that he believed real constructive work and the 
revival of indigenous industries were impossible without Swaraj, They were struggl- 
ing for achieving that end, but till it was achieved, they could not leave Indian 
villages alone. The state of villages and villagers was pitiable. They were starving 
and iil-clad. His recent visit to Bengal had convinced him that organising indus- 
tries like spinning not only gave food to poor villagers, but also created political 
consciousness among them. He appealed to them to support the proposed associa- 
tion wholeheartedly and help in working out the scheme when it was ready. 

CONTEOL OF IhDBSTBIES ASSOOIATIOlSr 

Mr. Majumdar moved an amendment demanding control that the proposed 
Village Industries Association should be vested in the Congress. He was seconded 
by his wife. 

Socialist Opposition 

Mr. Jaiprakash (Socialist) opposing the resolution said that the Congress aim 
was the attainment of complete independence fand not the opening of factories and 
industrial homes. The industrial revival of the country and the reconstruction of 
villages were impossible without freedom. Such attempts would only fritter away 
the energy of the Congress, which was a primarily political organisation and must 
restrict itself to mass organisation for giving fight to the forces of imperialism. 

Seth Oovinddas supported the resolution. He was surprised to see Socialists 
opposing the resolution. He pointed out that provinces like Gujerat and Bihar, 
where they had Khadi organisations, did better than other provinces in the last 
Satyagraha movement. The organising of village industries helped them to reach 
villagers and create consciousness among them and prepared them for -the struggle 
for freedom, 

Aoharya Eripalani supported the resolution. The resolution regarding the 
Village Industries Assoclation^was put to the House and passed. 

Apjoxjknhent Motion Euled out 

The Frendent announced that a member had given notice of adjournment of the 
House to protest against the Subject Committee's decision to refer undisposed of 
non-official resolutions to the Working Committee. The President ruled the motion 
■ottt ot order*' 

Orgftmsation of ExIiiMtiona 

from the chair a resolution proposing to hand over 
to toe Spinners^ Association and the Village Industries’ Association the organisation 
' Oongresi 'i^totion was passed. 
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CSANGE3S IN CONSTITUTION 

Citanges In Constllntion 

Tile Resident nexfc announced that Mr* Gandhi would move a resolution pro- 
posing changes in the Congress constitution. This announcement led to continuous 
cheers and shouts of ‘^Gandhi-ki-Jai” from all sides of the pandaL 

Mr, Patwardkan wanted to move an amendment to the Congress creed. 

The President ruled it out of order, as the amendment had not been given 
in time and the creed was not before the House. 

Mr. Gandhi then moved the resolution proposing changes In ths Congress Cons- 
titution. ^ There was pin-drop silence throughout Mr. Gandhi's speech. 

Explaining the changes, Mr. Gandhi said that experience had shown that 6,000 
delegates were an unwieldiy number. At the Nagpur Congress, they were 14,000 
delegates, but they were not elected by any constituencies and represented mostly 
themselves. Now it was proposed to reduce the delegates to 2,000. Ha wanted 
only IjOOO delegates, but had yielded to opposition and made it 2,()00» He wanted 
the delegates to agree to this sacrifice in number in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Gandhi added that there was, at present, no direct contact between delegates 
and electors. This Constitution PFOuId not get them Swaraj but would help the 
Congress to stand as a rival to the Assembly in showing that the Congress dele- 
gates also spoke for their electorate. Hereafter, Congress Inspectors would look 
mto the registers and only such Congressmen would be allowed to vote as had 
w®®u on its rolls for at least six months. Unless there were 500 Congressmen they 
could not elect a delegate to the: Congress, This was too poor compared to the 
Assembly, where 8,000 voters elected a member, but he was satisfied with such a 
beginning ^ for an organisation representing the poor. As Swaraj could not be 
attained without roping the villages into the Congress scheme, it had been pro- 
vided that three-fourths of the Congress shall be reserved for rural areas, with a 
population of 10,000 under. 

Mr. Gandhi next explained that representation would be by the single transfer- 
able vote and that there would be plural constituencies. As for the A, I. 0. O., it 
was always difficult to call 350 members, who could not afford the expense of 
frequent meetings. Thus the A. I. 0. 0. had been reduced to a maximum of 166. 

Then again no democrat would like that the Congress President should be 
elected by the Eeceptlon Committee on the recommendations of Provincial Congress 
Committees, but hereafter delegates themselves would elect the President. He 
also explained the Khadi Clause and the Spinning Franchise and said that he did 
not mind if they rejected these, but if they adopted them they should do so with 
absolute conviction. He finally asked the delegates to vote for the resolution not 
out of regard for him, but in the interests of the Motherland, 

Addressing the House in English, Mr. Gandhi said that it was impossible to 
pour out one^s soul again in another language. The resolution was of a far-reach- 
ing character. It called upon the Congress to repeat its history of self-denial and 
further to reduce the sixe of delegates and the A, 1. G C, 

As Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to give a summary of his scheme, visitors, who 
had no interest la an English speech, began to move out of the pandal and the 
noise thus caused drowned Mr, Gandhi-s voice. 

^ Concluding, Mr. Gandhi appealed to delegates to adopt the new constitution 
with a desire to make it a glorious success, (Applause). 

His speech had lasted 75 minutes. He delivered it, seated on a table on the 
rostrum with floodlights projected on him from three angles. Seated between two 
microphones, one conveying his voice to 80,000 enthusiastic listeners and the 
other connected to the sound car of a film company, Mr. Gandhi spoke at length, 
adapting his style to make a direct appeal to the common people. 

Mr. X M* Munshi seconded the resolution. Mr. MunshI said that the proposals 
would make the constitution more businesslike and lead to solidarity and efficiency 
in the Congress organisation. 

SooiALisx Amendment Bejeotjbd 

Mr. Beshpande moved an amendment, proposing circulation of the proposals 
and their consideration at the next session. 

Mr, Purushottam Tricumdas seconded the amendment, 

Sardar Vallahhbhm Patel, opposing the Socialist amendment, said that drafting 
the constitution was a difficult job and all delegates were not expected to take keen 
interest. The plea of insufficient time, he said, was untenable. The new constitu- 
tion was the result of Mr. Gandhfs fifteen years* experience and, although they 
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might not take Into eoasideratioa Mr. Gandhi’e personality, they could not ignore 
his experience. He did not understand the fear of Sociaiists, who were young and 
accused older men like the speaker, of reactionary mentality. It was wrong to say 
that if they accepted the proposals, Mr. Gandhi would be tempted to stay in the 
Congress. He appealed to the delegates to remove that idea and support the pro- 
posals on their merits. He did not understand Socialist opposition ^ to them after 
the unanimous adoption of the proposals by the Special Sub-Committee on which 
Socialists were represented. 

The FreBident announced that Mr. Purushottam Trfcumdas refuted Sardar 
Yallabhbhai’s statement that Socialists had accepted the proposals in the^ Committee. 

The Socialist amendment of Mr. Feshpande was put to vote and rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Hhabbae Gbause 

The Fresident nest called upon Pandit Barihar Bhastri to move his amend- 
ment that the clause relating to the habitual wearing of khaddar be deleted. 

Pandit Bashiri appealed for the acceptance of the amendment not in the name 
of Socialism but of Congress prestige* 

Mr. A. F. Fatwardhan, seconding the amendment, said that Socialists had no 
grudge against Khaddar. They themselves wore Khaddar but they did not believe 
that Khaddar would bring them Swaraj. They wanted even those who had no 
faith in Khaddar to come into the Congress and work for it. 

, Dr. Choitram Bidmani opposed the Socialist amendment, as he did not con- 
sider it was a difficult thing to wear Khaddar if they wanted to hold offices in 
'the Congress, 

The amendment was negatived* 

Feahchise 

Mr, Purushottam Tricumdas opposed the spinning and labour franchise clause. 
This clause, in his opinion, was on a par with several sentimental things they 
were accustomed to say. What a poor labourer needed was not their sentimental 
sympathy but means to live. He did not» understand what the phrase ^^on behalf 
of the Oongress^^ meant. If it meant an additional half hour-s labour for the 
Congress, “it was a disgraceful thing to expect a labourer to do, after his day^s 
hard 

When the speaker made certain remarks about Dr. Ansari and Mr. Bbulabha! 
Desai, the President interrupted him and asked him not to mention names. 

Sardar Sardul Singh, supporting Mr. Gandhi^s proposition, refuted Mr. 
Furushottam^s charge that Congressmen were sentimental. He asserted that 
the Congress was the best sympathiser with the labouring classes. He maintained 
that there was nothing derogatory in manual labour. Socialists were. talking about 
the masses but the only mao, who worked day in and day out for them was Mr. 
Gandhi. He, therefore, appealed to the House to accept the resolutiou. 

The original proposition of Mr. Gandhi was carried by a huge majority. 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Mr. Gandhi containing the Khaddar 
Clause, the Spinning Franchise and other constitutional amendments was put to 
vote and declared carried by a large majority. 

Gandiiijri Eetirexaent 

Mr, Bidhwa^ moved the^ following amended resolution on Mr. Gandhfs retire- 
ment. Mr. Eajagopaiachariar wanted to move it in the Subjects Committee, but 
bad been . disallowed. ^ ^ ‘ , 

*^Tbis Congress reiterates its conSdenee in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and is emphatically of the opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire 
from the Congress, but inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in that benalf 
have failed, this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on 
record its deep sense of gratitude to \ him for the unique services rendered 
by him to the nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that Ms advice 
and guidance will be available to the Congress whenever necessary”. 

Mr. Bldhwa said that the resolution was so clear that It did not require any 
further exposition. Mr, Gandhi^s complaint that people did not adhere to truth 
and non-violence was not fair. They had done more than could be expected from 
ordinary human beings. The mentality of non-violence and efforts to follow truth 
were much more evident to*day than jSifteen years ago and il was not fair on the 
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part of Mr. GandM to leave them at this juncture, when the country needed him 
most. Since Mr. Gandhi had finally decided to retire, they had no option but to 
give him their blessings and record his services to the natioa, which raised the 
status of India and Indians all over the world. 

Jfr. Rajagopalaehariar^ seconding Mr. Sidhwa^s resolution, said thafe^ on 
this occasion it was difficult to find words. Mr. Gandhi^s ser?Iees were unique, 
but Ms exit from the Congress was more unique. The splendour of his services 
was no whit less to-day than It was when he was rendering those services. He said 
that ha was one of those most stubborn persons who tried lo heap Mr. C4aadhl 
Inside the Congress, but having failed, ha had agreed to second the resolution. 
He did so in the hope that they would deserve his (Mr. Gandhfs) services by 
putting their House in order as he (Mr. Gandhi) wanted them. 

Mr, Purushottamdas Tandon^ supporting the resolution, said that Congress- 
men gave their blessing to Mr. Gandhi with a heavy heart but in. the hope that 
his services and advice woutd be available to them, whenever, they neeeded them. 
Mr. Gandhi had given, them a new weapon and strength to resist the British Empire. 
He was certain that everyone of them, even those who had differences with Mr. 
Gandhi would be longing for the day when he would once again return to the 
Congress to lead the country.to victory. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Heict Congress Session 

Pundit Goyind Ballahh Pant moved a resolution inviting the next- Congress 

to ^ his province. He said that they were a small province and therefore such 

facilities and convenience as Bombay had provided could not be expected from 
them but they would do their utmost to make the session a success. He added that 
although they had not yet fixed a place in ail probability it would be 
Lucknow. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Vote of Thanks 

^ Sardar 8ardid Singh moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Beception Com- 
mittee for their splendid arrangements, 

Mr. Qovmdananda seconded. The resolution was carried amidst cheers. 

Mr. Nariman, replying on behalf of the Eeception Committee, thanked the 

delegates and visitors and concluded with a tribute to Babu Bajendra Prassd^s 

tact and ability in handling the most difficult and awkward situations during the 
deliberations of the Subjects Committee and the open session. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, in a lengthy speech, thanked Babu Eajendra Prasad 
for the able manner in which he had conducted the proceedings, 

PresIdeoPs Closing Speech 

BaJbu Eajendra Prasad, in his concluding speech, said that during the week 
in which the proceedings had lasted, he as well as the delegates were on their 
trial. He was certain that they had come out successful As to how he had fared 
he left it to their judgment. 

Beferring to the magnificent reception accorded to him, he said that it was an 
honour not to him but to the Indian National Congress. They had proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the country was fully with the Congress and he was 
confident that they would ever strive to make it still stronger. 

The President ' referred to the momentous resolutions adopted by them sad 
appealed to them to put every word of those resolutions in action. You have 
to-day adopted a new constitution for 'the Congress. Go out in to the country with 
that constitution and enlist hundreds of thousands of Congress members all over 
India. He also made a fervent appeal for support for every Congress candidate in the 
coming Assembly election, “You must return every Congress candidate to the 
Assembly. Go to the country and see 'that Congress prestige is maintained,'' 

■ Cnncluiion o§ Froceedingi 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of Fafzdemataram, the entire audience 
standing. 



The Congress Nationalists’ Conference 

NEW PARTY FORMED AT CALCUTTA 

Calcutta— The 18th August 1934 

The Conference convened by Pandit Mudan Mohan Malaviya to usher into 
existence a new Party to %ht the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
elections met under Pandit Malaviya's presidentship at the Ram Mohan Library 
Halli Calcutta on the Angml 1B34, , ' , 

In his welcome address, Ackarya P. (X Bay, President of the Reception Oom- 
mitteej hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference would be a party within the 
sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. 

Peesibehtxal Abbeess 

la his presidential address, Pandit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate 
electorate and emphasised the objeetioa to the Communal Award. Replying to a 
question from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party 
within the Congress, the President said that it was a difBcult question to answer. 
If need be his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men 
who did not entirely subscribe to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the object of the Congress. 

Addressing the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that nearly 
50 years ago in December 3885, he had attended the second annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at the Calcutta Town Hall. During all these years, he 
had been a devoted and humble worker in the Congress cause, He had never been 
away from the Congress merely because he differed from any of the particular 
resolutions that were passed. He had always been of opinion that they should build 
up this one great national institution Ie such a manner that it could serve the 
object of a non-official JParliament of India. They had all contributed their humble . 
share to build up this great institution. It could not be imagined, therefore, that 
he could do such a thihg as would weaken the influence of the Congress and 
undermine its prestige. But it had now become necessary to uphold the very 
principles for which the Congress had stood for the last half a century. It had 
DOW become necessary to organise n Party in order that the Congress should attain 
Its pristine glory and its former strength and serve the country on all the nationa- 
listic lines that it had indicated. It was with this object that they had decided to 
form this party and they had convened this Conference. 

The resolution of the Congress Working Committee on the question of the 
Communal Award was the cause of this discussion. When that resolution was 
framed, Mr. Aney and he had objected to certain portion of it. They had failed 
to convince their colleagues in the Working Committee of the force of their objec- 
tions. About a month and a half passed in considering the matter as to whether 
it would be possible to come to an understanding. But they had again failed. He 
and Mr, Aney wanted that Congressmen should be allowed to vote on the Com- 
munal Award according to the inandate of their constituency. They suggested that 
freedom might be given to candidates who were elected on the Congress tickets to 
vote on the Communal Award in such a manner. But that was not done. Next 
they suggested that every one elected on the Congress ticket should be given free- 
dom to vote according to his own conviction. These were the proposals that they 
had put forward before the Working Committee for their consideration. Were 
these proposals unreasonable, Malaviyaji asked ? But these were not accepted. Of 
course, members of the Working Committee were good enough to allow him and 
Mr. Aney freedom to ^ vote according to their own conviction. Members of the 
Working Committee said that others might also be given the same freedom if the 
Committee were satisfied that those people had a genuine grievance against the 
Communal Award, But they did not consider this proposal of the Committee to 
be fair because they felt that to put a ban on Congressmen not to speak against 
the Communal Award, when they felt very strongly against it, was wholly unfair, 
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A Vital Questio^t 

“Believe me’^ continued Pandit Malaviya, ‘'that Mr. Aaey and myself spent 
many a day to see if there was any possibility of coming to an understanding 
before we finally decided to taka this step. Having failed to persuade the Congress 
Working Committee to accept our views, we were faced with the question, '‘Here 
is the Communal Award. It is the decision of His Majesty^s Government and it 
is argued that we failed to come to a solution and, therefore, the Government 
decision should now be accepted. But this is an entirely wrong proposition. The 
Government blamed us for not being able to arrive at any settlement with regard 
to the communal question. But I ssk you to remember how much the Govern- 
ment contributed towards the failure of the settlement of the question that we 
arrived at on certain occasions. My complaint is not against the Muslim commu- 
nity. I know that some of them are satisfied with what has been given them under 
the Communal Award. But the bulk among them should realLe in their mind 
that what they have been given is mere tinsel compared to gold to which they 
were entitled. They have been given separate electorates, a few more seats here 
and a few more seats there and a few appointments there. The Communal Award 
gives them separate seats, but does it give them any power 1 If the Communal 
Award is treated as merely an arrangement for the distribution of seats, it will be 
a great mistake. The Communal Award is the foundation on which the super- 
structure of the future constitution of India will be raised. The provisions of the 
Communal Award lay down the lines, upon which the future constitution will be 
built. Narrowness, which is visible in the foundation, will be eloquently evident 
when the superstructure is raised. The question of the Communal Award is, 
therefore, a vital question.” 

Pandit Malaviya added that from the time when the Congress came into existence, * 
it had worked for the establishment of a representative Government. From the year 
1885, it had been urging the establishment of a representative institution and a repre- 
sentative institution required a joint electorate. He wanted Muslims to remember that 
the system of separate ^electorate had not come out of the Muslim brain. In 19CB, 
under the inspiration and by the help of Government officials, separate electorates 
were introduced and to-day in the year of grace, 1934, again, it was being insisted 
upon. Separate electorates were extended in places where they were not wanted. 
The National Congress had not wanted separate electorate. It had been forced 
upon them. They wanted a representative Government, they wanted harmony, 
goodwill and mutual confidence among the people ; they wanted a Government by 
the people, of the people and for the people. But if the people were divided by 
separate electorates, Muslims in one block and Hindus in another, what would be 
the result ? The result would be mutual jealousy, distrust and quarrels. Authority 
after authority had condemned the system of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford and the Simon Commission spoke against it. Speaking on this 
subject, Mahatma Gandhi had said at the Bound Table Conference, that tbe Con- 
gress will wander, no matter for how many years, in the wilderness, rather than 
lend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
government can never grow. Having all this volume of opinion against separate 
electorates and in favour of joint electorates and particularly with the clear and 
weighty opinions' of Mr, Montagu, Lord Chelmsford and of the Simon Commission, 
and of the repeated declaration bjy the Congress against the extension of the system 
of separate electorates, His Majesty’s Government not only maintained this, but 
extended the principle of separate electorate in areas where it did not exist. Could 
any Nationalist, who looked at the question in the proper light, for a moment, 
think of accepting this state of things, the continuance of which, even for a day, 
meant further distrust and suspicion among diferent communities ? He felt that 
every day the national stamina was being weakened and the result would be that 
the establishment of responsible Government would be prevented, it might be, for 
fifty years, due to the action of members of the British Parliament. 

The first objection was that it had given Muslims more than they had asked 
for and had given them a wrong kind of thing. It gave them statutory majority 
with separate electorates. The Nehru Beport stated that the “reservation of seaits 
for a majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern 
independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conception of the 
popular government.” In the , Punjab, Mahomedans had been given 52 per cent 
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of representation. This meant that these people would be elected by votes of the 
Muslim electors and not a single Hindu would be entitled to vote for them. To 
whom would these people be responsible ? Representatives, so elected, would be 
responsible to the Muslim electors and not to others* This would be a sort of 
responsible Government so far as Muslims were concerned, but would there be 
any responsible Government so far as the Hindus, Christians and others were 
concerned ? No. At present they were living under one Government, of course a 
fopgn Government, but what would they get by means of this communal eleeto- 
rate i Not a Government by the people, for the people and of the people but a 
Government of one community over another. In the Punjab, it would be a 
Government by Muslims of Hindus and in the U. P., it would be a Government 
by Hindus of Muslims. Bid any patriotic Indian desire that anyone of his 
countrymen of whatever caste, creed or colour, should be placed under such condi- 
tions r It would not be democracy. It would be a special kind of despotic Govern- 
ment. It would be tyranny of one community over another and it was this despo- 
tism which the Communal Award sought to instal. His Majesty's Government, 
therefore, thrust on the country what was strongly opposed by Mr, Montagu, 
^^l^^helmsford, the Simon Commissioa and by a large body of public opinion 

In 1931, the Nationalist Muslims in India carried on a great campaign through- 
1 favour of joint electorate and against separate electorate, Bengal 

lead. The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution protesting against 
w electorate and favouring joint electorate. In July 1931, the Congress 

Working Committee framed a scheme of joint electorate for the whole country, 
ine proposition was that there should be joint electorate in all provinces with 
reservation of seats for minorities, if they so desired, according to their proportion 
in population, 

allow the provisions of the Communal Award to stand, what will 
be the result ? asked the Pandit. “Self-Government will not grow* It cannot 
grow nuder these conditions and the domination of Britain over India will be 
eaEtenaea for an indefinite length of time, is that what you desire ? Now, what are 
situation ? If the Congress Working Committee rejected the 
i^mmunM Award it would not mean that it demolished separate electorate or that 
^ tong about electorate for all provinces, but it would have shown to the 
Government and to those Muslims who were satisfied with the Communal Award 
i whole, were strongly opposed to it. If that feeling was 

iJS; % assurance that separate electorate would go sooner or 

ih? f afiected by the Communal Award, would have 

,the Government had done them a wrong, the Congress 
to remedy^ their grievance. That would be a great 
nn I injured by this Communal Award. Refusal 

the Working Committee to express any opinion on it amounts to 
Award. When you say you cannot reject or 
Congress. are departing from the principle of the 

Doty Before Nationalists 

as it^if tn,rLT,^fn th^reaent moment. If you leave the matter 

imperil national interests. We have tried to persuade the Working 

fhe interesf •“ *H- a® a whole and in 

ine mr.eresE oi Hinous and Sikhs in particular, we should net Wn Rilpnt hnt 

should organise the expression of that opinion. We should make every effort to give 

i® surging in the hearts of thl peofle To ver^the 

wTtYafcTtL’st^eDV?h^nfthir«® Par^. Ithas beln said that tMs 

® of the Congress, It will not. it will replace the Conefres in its 

Sle^Lt Goveromefl°w;T/® senselep that, at this jancture when we afe to %ht 
.we shall unnecessarily quarrel among ourselves and weaken the 
^ ^ Congress^has gone wronlTbecomel 

Xy xle NaHlnklist may ^establisf once agafn its former 

fha Party has ^ made it clear m its manifesto that the obiect 

^tStmeTof aLrrf- National Oongress. naLely/the 

Spfnf mpinl (complete independence) by all legitimate and 

P ns. Anybody who accepts that position becomes a member of this Party. 
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Anybody wbo does not accept the position does not become a member of the 
Party, The general rale is almost without exception that anybody who wishes to 
join the Nationalist Party must subscribe to the object of the Indian National 
Congress. We have made it clear that our diflference with the Congress lies only 
with regard to its attitude towards the Communal Award. I am not standing 
here for those who may have any hesitation to say that their object Is complete 
independence. We are entitled to complete independence as much as Englishmen 
are entitietd to complete independence in their own land. 

^^Our country is great, ever great with its glorious past. Why should it be 
inferior to any other country on earth in respect of its status ? This country 
of ours should have nothing less than self-government, than complete indepen- 
dence. And since we want it, we want that the Congress should work on the 
principles as it has done in the past and not allow its mind to be swayed by any- 
thing less than what nationalism demands”. 

Discussion on Resolutions 

A few well-dressed young men created trouble by seeking to get forcible entry 
into the Conference Hall before the Nationalist Conference resumed sittings this 
evening. They broke the panes of the windows and tried to rush in, but were 
promptly arrested by the police and marched away. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^ presiding, read out Dr. Eahindranafk Tagore*s 
message condemning the Communal Award and appealing to Hindus and Musal- 
mans to hght the Award. 

“You ail know I have always disapproved the Communal Award and I hope 
our leaders will join their forces to save from its paralysing grip the political 
integrity of the Nation. 

“I address this letter to Moslems as well as Hindus with the most sincere desire 
for the good of all sections of the community, I urge that Hindus and Moslems 
should sit together dispassionately to consider the Communal Award and its impli- 
cations and arrive at an agreed solution of the communal problem. It is needless 
to point out that self-government cannot be based on a communal division and 
separate electorate. No responsible system of Government can he possible without 
the mutual understanding of our communities and united representation at the 
legislatures. We must concentrate all our forces to evolve better understanding 
and co-operation between the different sections of our people and then by a solid 
foundation for the social and political reconstruction of our motherland, I depre- 
cate all expressions of angry feelings and most strongly appeal to Hindus and 
Moslems to avoid saying or doing anything that may increase the communal tension 
and further postpone understanding between our communities without which there 
can be no peaceful progress in our country.” 

Membebship op Pabty 

Mr. Ahhil Chandra Dutta then moved the following resolution 

^ “Eesolved that a party to be called the Congress Nationalist Party be constituted 
with the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award and the 
White Paper, both in the legislature and outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the legislatures for the promotion of that object. 

^'Besolved that every Congressman who subscribes to the object of the party as 
defined above, shall be eligible as a member of the Party, Candidates for election 
to the legislature shall be elected from among Congressmen who are members of 
the Party. In special cases, the Patty may support a Nationalist as a candidate 
for election to the legislature, who subscribes to the object of the Party and agrees 
to abide by its rules in the legislature.” 

The mover justified the formation of the new Party and declared that the 
Working Committee's resolution left them -no alternative. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, when rising to second the motion, was heckled by a 
delegate, who asked who was a Nationalist ? 

Mr, Mehta : One who stands for the nation. 

Delegate : Do you mean to say that those who were against us in the thick of 
the fight will be selected by you ? 

Mr, Mehta : No, not necessarily, . but you cannot claim that any single body 
of men can alone claim the monopoly of patriotism. , . 
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ContinalQg. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta analysed the priaciple of the White Paper 
and declared that Princes were going to rule them without their being ruled by ub 
fin return. After referring to the various divisions and subdivisions sought to be 
imposed by the White Paper, Mr, Mehta observed that the White Paper gave 
them DO financial responsibility. He condemned the recent communal G. O. and 
characterised it as Governments election manifesto, further to divide the people and 
ask them to walk into the Government parlour. He could not see what was in 
[the White Paper for them to quarrel amongst themselves. The Army would be 
* reserved* Commerce has been safeguarded and finance would be a department 
without real power, Mr. Mehta then adverted to the special responsibilities vested 
in Governors and the Governor-General and declared that real power would 
continue to vest in a small bureaucracy. Becently during his visit to England a 
Peer had asked him seven times and seven times had he replied to the Peer^ that 
India would not have anything to do with the White Paper. How can they infuse 
life into a corpse ? ^ ^ 

Mr, Santosh Kumar Basu, ex-Mayor, put a few questions to the President, He 
asked Pandit Maiaviya and Mr. Aney if it was necessary to start a new 
party for the mere purpose of opposing the Communal Award, especially after 
Gandhiji^s recent pronouncement in favour of allowing a conscience clause. He 
farther questioned the wisdom of the third clause in the resolution which permitted 
non-Congressmen to come in. There was ^ hardly any prestige left for the Congress 
and were they going to let what little existed to tumble down ? (Cheers and cries 
of hear, hear). Mr. Basu was not accusing non- Congressmen, but what right had 
the partjr to ask the electorate to return non-Congressmen ? He put these questions 
in a spirit of humility and not of opposition. 

Pandit Maiaviya answered the two points raised. Dealing with the first ques- 
tion, the President recalled his and Mr. Aney^s attempts to come to some 
understanding with Mahatma Gandhi on this point and said that the Working 
Committee had left it to the Parliamentary Board to exempt those who claimed 
con-scientious objection. He was glad that Gandhiji had now expressed himself in 
favour of freedom of vote over the question of the Communal Award, The Presi- 
dent then called on Mr. N. C* Kelkar to explain the position. 

Mr, N, O, Kelkar said he had sent a telegram to Gandhiji asking him to avoid a 
catastrophic conflict on the issue of the Award among Congressmen, Gandhiji 
replied that freedom of opinion was offered but rejected. Gandhiji. therefore, asked Mr. 
Kelkar to induce Pandit Maiaviya and Mr. Aney to reconsider the matter and accept 
his position. Mr, Kelkar added that freedom of opinion was orginaily intended to 
apply only to two people* He thereupon asked Gandhiji why that freedom should 
not apply to others, who claimed conscientious objection ? Gandhiji^s views meant 
only this, that still the Congress Parliamentary Board would nave the right of 
rejecting the applications of anti-Communai Award people to stand as Congress 
candidates for the elections. Mr* Kelkar was clear in his own mind that freedom 
of votiDg was not intended by Gandhiji for more than half a dozen people. 
Mr. Kelkar said that Mr. Aney wanted to be more qualified to speak. 

Mr. M, S. Aney referred to the Working Committee's discussions and recalled the 
discussions there on the question of this conscience clause. Mr. Aney pressed the 
Working Committee to realise that the position taken by it was a virtual repudia- 
tion of the Congress position and sought to prevent others from expressing their 
opinion. So Mr. Aney and Pandit Maiaviya told Gandhiji and his colleagues that 
there was no use of their (Mr. Aney and others of his views) staying with the 
Congress Board, unless all those returned on the Congress ticket were given free- 
dom of the vote. This would not be accepted by the Committee, which was unwil- 
ling to extend the freedom to more than naif a dozen people, Mr. Aney declared 
that Pandit and he could not accept this limited concession. 

A delegate BBked what would become of the Party if the Congress reversed its 
resolution. 

Pandit Maiaviya said that the question was that having regard to the country's 
position over the Communal Award, it was not right to stifle expression of opinion. 
Malaviyaji added that it would be a bad day for the country, when it questioned, 
the right of free expression of opinion* A compromise having failed, what was 
their duty t They must speak out their minds. That was how he and his collea- 
gues interpreted their duty* Malaviyaji assured the delegates that his personal 
relations with Gandhiji remained and would continue to remain cordial He asked 
Ihe Conference to realise that any vote oft - the Assembly would be interpreted by 
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the civilised world as the opioioa of India. That was why he pleaded with them 
to see that freedom of opinion was not stided. The Communal Award sought to 
divide them and they must oppose it tooth and nail. It had been said 
that their cause would suffer if they had no solid majority. Fanditji 
said it would be a shock to him if the Congress should support the Working 
Committee’s decision. Unless Gandhiji made a personal appeal, Pandit Malaviya 
was conddent that the Congress would reverse the Committee’s decision, Answer- 
i ng Mr. Basu’s second point, Malaviyaji declared that if Ur. Ansari had the right 
ol starting a party at Ban chi without consulting the Congress, he hoped that 
others had freedom to start a better organisation. He added that a change in the 
name of the parly brought it nearer the Congress. 

Eeferring to his attempts to set up common candidates, Panditji still hoped 
that it would be possible to have common candidates returned unopposed. The 
only difference between the Congress and themselves was in respect of the Com- 
munal Award* Begarding the proposed ioelusion of non-Congress Nationalists, 
Fanditji said %at during his discussions with Gandhiji, before Ms resignation, he 
had urged the necessity for inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists. Gandhiji had 
agreed. Pandit Malaviya asked how they could afford to ignore businessmen, who 
for reasons of commerce, could not subscribe to the Congress creed, although they 
were in sympathy with it. Panditji assured the Conference that while he would 
invite Zamiodars and businessmen to join the Conference, it would not be right 
to shut them out, because they could not so join. He had sufficient faith in Con- 
greesmen to believe that they could still put up an agreed list of candidates. If 
the Congress would not alter the Working Committee’s resolution, what would be 
their position ? Panditji said that that was a hypothetical question, but it involved 
loyalty to the Congress. At the same time they should not forget that the Oon- 
ress was only an instrument of service. “Motherland first, Motherland next, 
Motherland last” was Panditji’s motto. (Cheers), 

The resolution was put and passed only three dissenting. 

At Pandit Malaviya’s instance, the Conference voted an Election Board with 
himself as President, Acharya P. & Boy as Vice-President, Mr. Aiiey as Secretary 
and a selection board for.selectiog candidates to the" Legislative Assembly. 

White Paper 

Mr, Santosh Kumar Basu then moved: “This Conference considers that the 
proposal for constitutional reforms contained in the White Paper is wholly unsatis- 
factory and reactionary, and the Conference is thoroughly opposed to the scheme 
as a iwhole”. 

Mr. Baau declared that it was a tragedy that the very scheme which was 
supposed to satisfy Indian aspiration had for its underlying feature the whole- 
sale and unalloyed distrust of the Indian people. As he had no doubt in his mind 
the whole scheme was overshadowed by the principle that Indians should, in 
no event, be trusted with even a modicum of power. He declared that no res- 
pectable Ciouatry would care to have a scheme such as the White Paper which 
Britain tried to force down on India. 

D, V, Qokhalej editor of “The Mahrafcta” seconding the motion, declared 
that the White Paper proposals were a direct negation of the much talked of 
principle of self-determination,. Indiana had no hand in its framing. Sir Barauel 
Hoare’s was the only hand visible in its being brought forth into the world. No 
one in this country would have anything to do with the White Paper, while it 
sought to make children of the soil aliens in their own country. The resolution was 
unanimously passed. 

CoMMtjNAE Award 

Mr. P. N, Banerjea then moved the next resolution on the Gommanal Award 
which ran as follows ; — 

“The Conference records its strong disapproval of the Government’s decision on 
the communal problem which has been wrongly called the Communal Award, as it 
retains and extends the evil of separate, communal, class electorates, provides 
statutory majorities with separate electorates which are fatal to the development of 
representation upon a National basis, on which alone a system of responsible 
Government can possibly take root’^ 

84 
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Mr. Banerjea recalled the story of the Commuoal xiward and declared that no 
One agreed to refer the communal question to the arbitration of the British 
Premier. Mr. Eamsay Macdonald, as though with a view to perpetuate the com- 
munal distinctions in political matters, sought to introduce factors which even 
rabid communists on either side had not dared to hope for. He appealed to the 
Conference to oppose the Award tooth and nail.- 

Mr. Abchis Samad, seconding the resolution, made a fighting speech. He 
characterised the Congress Working Committee's resolution on the subject as 
''sounding the death-kneil of Indian nationalism". He declared that the position 
taken up by the Working Committee, if accepted by the people, would make the 
realisation of communal unity almost an impossibility. Ha was au enemy of 
communal representation in any shape or form, because it was not only 
anti-national but it was also inconsistent with responsible Government. It 
was true that Mussalmans had gone to legislatures, on a purely communal 
ticket, but bad they gained anything thereby ? If communal bickerings and misunder- 
standings were something of which they could be proud, these were alone 
the products of the principle of separate electorates. The speaker was convinced 
that if the existence of separate electorates on a communal basis was tolerated, in 
any future constitution, it would usher in an era of fratricidal war to escape from 
which would be well nigh an impossibility. ‘'We want to live in peace", said 
Mr. Abdus Samad “and not to quarrel over a shadow", 

Mr, N. O. Kelhar whole-heartedly associated himself with the resolution and 
declared that the Communal Award, alone, in the field of political documents, was 
without a parallel. The virus of communalism which it sought to introduce 
should be immediately cut out. Otherwise, the growth of a nation would be 
impeded on a permanent scale. 

Prof, Radliakimud Muhherjea declared that the Communal Award went against 
the principle laid down by the League of Nations. The minorities in Bengal and 
the Punjab did not want any separate representation. They wanted no protection 
of their interests. Yet the British Premier gave them this Award. The speaker 
believed that no self-respecting Indian could afford to tolerate the Award, which 
sought to devitalise what little nationalism existed in this country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Kumar Qanganand Sinha characterised the 
Communal Award as anti-national and opposed to the best and lasting interests of 
the country. The resolution was passed. 

Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ohakramrtg, proposing a vote of thanks to the chair, 
paid a tribute to Pandit Malaviya and said that he had given a correct lead to the 
nation in this moment of crisis. Mr. Chakravarti, however, emphasised the need 
for coming to some kind of understanding with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Legislative iNXEEFEKEisrcE in Eeligion 

Pandit ^Malaviija received an ovation when he rose to make his concluding 
remarks. The Pandit declared that nothing pained him more than to feel compelled 
to form this new pa^t5^ He had done his best to avoid it but he could not help 
it. But he would assure his friends that in forming the Party, he was not actuated 
by any desire to promote the interests of one community at the cost of another. 
He and those holding the same views as himself, were actuated by a sense of duty 
to the country and to its people— Hindus, Blussalmans, Christians, Parsis and 
Bikhs alike. Panditji declared that it was a failing of the Hindu character that 
even when they knew that disaster was threatening them, they would not stand 
up and fight, because they would thereby possibly wound the feelings of others. 
Quoting from the Gita, he asked the Conference to fight for a righteous cause. 

Eeferring to the question of legislative interference in religious and social 
and political matters, Pandit Blalaviya declared that personally he was opposed 
to such interference as it was calculated to lead to all kinds of complications. He 
was the recipient of many letters and representations on the subject asking him 
to drop this item from the Party's programme. He declared that this question was 
fully discussed by the Subjects Committee but they were unable to arrive at a 
decision over the matter. They had, therefore, decided to defer their decision for the 
present. ^ ■ 

Pandit Malaviya congratulated the Conference on its businesslike proceedings. 
He said that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to come to an under- 
standing with Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Committee. He still ventured 
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to hope that they would yet find it possible to rua commoa caadiJates. The Ooa- 

fereuca was thea dissolved. 

CONGRESS NATIONALISTS AND THE REFORMS SCHEME 

The Congress Nationalist leaders, after three days’ deliberations held at Benares 
on the 26tk to 28tii, December 1934 adopted the following resolatfofls 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party consider the J. P. O* 
Beport as wholly on satisfactory and unacceptable. The recommendations of the 
J, P, 0. do not transfer reap power from the hands of the British Government, to 
those of the people of this country, either at the Centre or in the Provinces but 
by investing the Goveroor-General and Governors with dictatorial^ powers in 
special responsibilities and discretionary powers reduce Cabinets and legislatures to 
a state of helplessness and thereby render the whole scheme mockery of repre- 
sentative government. The recommendations are obviously designed to perpetuate 
foreign domiaation and facilitate economic exploitation of the country by providing 
a number of reservations, restraints and safeguards. The scheme of representation 
is based on an anti-national communal decision, which, by its spirit of comrauna- 
lism, will not merely hinder the growth of nationalism but render altogether impo- 
ssible all healthy progress towards the goal of Puma Swaraj, within measurable 
distance of time. The Working Committee is clearly of the opinion that it 
would be better for the country to continue, if necessary, for some time longer 
under the existing constitution, highly defective though it is, than accept the cons- 
titution recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party regrets that, in utter 
disregard of the great volume of public opinion existing in the country among 
Hindus, Sikhs, Indian Ohristians, Nationalist Muslims and others, the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Gompiittee endorsed the communal decision of His Majesty’s Government* 

The Working Committee is firmly of the opinion that the system of representa- 
tion based on separate electorates which the so-called Communal Award has recom- 
mended is glaringly unjust particularly to Hindus, is anti-national and constitutes 
an insuperable obstacle to the establishment of popular self-government and can, 
therefore, never be acceptable to the people of this country. 

The Working Committee strongly controverts the opinion of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee that in the existing circumstances of the country, communal 
representation must be accepted as inevitable. The statement of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee there is among almost all the communities in India (not 
excepting the Hindus) a very considerable degree of acq[uiesceuce in the Award *^is 
erroneous and misleading” and that the observation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ^that if any attempt is now made to alter or modify it (the Award) 
the consequence would be disastrous” is incorrect and manifestly unfair. 

In view of the vital importance of the question and of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee has taken such a mistaken view of public opinion in 
India in regard to the Cornraiinal Award, the Working Committee appeals to the 
people to carry on a ceaseless campaign against the Award until it is replaced by 
a scheme based on a joint electorate on the lines recommended by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress in 1931. 

The Working Committee appeals to the people to hold public meetings all 
over the country on January 27, 1935, and give united public expression to their 
feelings of opposition and resentment in relation to the Communal Award. 

Besolved that an All- India Anti-Communal Award Conference be held at Delhi, 
on February i6 and 17, 1935 of representatives from every part of the country to 
voice the country’s opinion against the Communal Award, 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party invites all sections 
of the people to unite iu opposing proposals contained in the Government of India 
Bill now before Parliament and in taking steps to prepare a scheme of national 
self-government which will be acceptable to all communities in India and will best 
serve and protect the interests of the country. 



The National Liberal Federation 

Openiug Day — Pooaa — 28tli. December 1934 

The Sixteenth Session of the . National Liberal Federation of India assembled 
at the Gokhaie Hall, Foona on the 28th. December 1934. A large niunber of dis- 
tinguished visitors attended the opening session and ail notable Liberal leaders, 
besides many leaders throughout India were present. The Eeception Committee 
consisting of 200 members had made excellent arrangements ^ for the conduct of 
the session. The total number of delegates attending the session was nearly 400. 

The President-elect, Pandit Hirdayanath Kunx-m, was accorded a warm recep- 
tion at the entrance to the Gokhaie Hall and kd to the platform. 

The programme opened with prayer and welcome songs by students of Gandhapa 
Maba Yidyalaya. Then Bao Bahadur B, E, Kale, Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee, delivered the welcome address. 

The formal election of the President was then proceeded with. Proposing 
Fmidit Hirdayanath Kunzru to the Chair, Sir Chima^ilal said that it was just 
45 years ago in 1889, that he attended the National Congress first and that an 
impressive speech was delivered there by Pandit Kunzru’s late lamented father. 
A worthy son of a worthy father, Pandit Hirdayanath was giving his best to the 
Servants of India Society. He had given himself to the cause of the country. 

Mr. Jaiindranaih Basu, retiring President of the Liberal Federation, seconding, 
said that Pandit Kunzru, though comparatively young, was thoroughly experienced 
in public life and when important changes were coming, it was good they were 
having a young man to guide their deliberations. 

Mr. T. i?, Venhatarama Sastri said that this session of the Federation was a 
momentous one, for they bad to decide whether they were going to accept a new 
constitution which they did not know where it would lead them to or they were 
going to be content with the old constitution itself. Mr. Venkatarama Sastri further 
said that Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru was both young and old and this was his 
25th year of his membership of the Servants of India Society. 

Mr. 0. Y* Chintamoni said that Pandit Kunzru, son of Pandit Ayodhyanath 
Kunzru, a student under Mr. Gokhaie and a colleague of the Et. Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, had made his mark for thoroughness of work and his grasp of 
principles and fundamentals was very great. He had evinced great interest in the 
the cause of Overseas Indians and had been connected with so many public orga- 
nisations for the benefit of the people that he w^as eminently fit to preside over 
the day’s session. Mr. Ghintamani added : ^‘Every waking hour of his life is dedicated 
to the cause of the country.” His work in the United Provinces at the helm of 
the flarijan Sevak Sangha was well known. Pandit Kunzru’s moderation was 
animated moderation. To Pandit Kunzru ‘^moderation is not weakness ; violence is 
not strength and vulgarity is not independence.” 


Mr. Kale^s Welcome Address 

la the course of his welcome address, Bao Bahadur i?. E, Kale, Chairman of 
the Eeception Committee, criticised the Joint Parliamentary Committee Eeport 
and observed : 

Since the Committee have taken the survey contained in the Statutory Commi- 
ssion as the starting point and the text book of their investigation, it is no wonder 
their recommendations are vitiated in as much as the Simon Commission had been 
boycotted even ^ by such moderate element as the Liberals and therefore suffered 
from the fatal infirmity of having to deal with practically exparte evidence in the 
absence of statements and views of non-communal recognised political organisations 
and national leaders of Indian people and thus lacking in that disinterested and 
impartial material. The Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old anta- 
gonism between the^Hindu and Mahomedau communities with numerous exclusive 
mmonties with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says communal represen ta- 
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tion miisfi be accepted. Mr. Hale proceeded to show by quoting from the history 
of the Marathas by the late Justice Eanade that during the period immediately 
preceediog the British conquest, there had been achieved a liberalisation in the 
religions thoughts of the people and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the 
result that the communities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other 
owing to the advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by^ Saints and 
Prophets, both Hindu and Mahomedan—a movement which bore a curious parallel 
to the history of the Eeform movement which had sprung upon Western Europe 
at the same time. There was a tendency ^ towards the reconciliation of the two 
races in mutual recognition of the essential unity of Eama and Eahiman in the 
17th and IS^h centuries. After the advent of the British Eule the labours of men 
like Eaja Earn Mobon Eoy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Eanade of Bombay largely 
contributed to the social and religious amelioration of the people and these were 
continued by workers like the late Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr, Gokhale. 

COAIIMUNAL AWAED 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of the communal problem and quoting 
from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Eeport, showed bow the 
separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils of the Morley-Minto 
Eeforms was not intended as a step in the direction of establishment of Parlia- 
mentary Government of India, how the Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be 
quoted as justificatiou of the continuance of separate electorates, which have been 
condemned as vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
official and non-ofi5ciah nor was it correct to say that India itself had deliberately 
chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the British authorities^ who 
were primarily responsible for pointing out this wrong road in 1909. This last 
remark, he added, might well be applied to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. 
He asked if the British Government are said to be trustees looking to the welfare 
of the people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is. 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Government? Are 
they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing the vicious system when 
experience has shown that separate electorates since their introduction have^ tended 
to emphasise the differences and increase the tension between the^ communities?^ Is 
it not a commentary on their professions that they are leading us on the right 
path of self-government ?, The defect of communal representation in the consti- 
tution affects the fundamental and basic principle In any constitutional advance 
towards full responsible Government.^^ He regretted that no eonstitueot powers 
had been given to the Legislatures of India for removing this and other defects 
nor any time limit put on this. He challenged the statement made in the Eeport 
that ^‘there is among almost all the communities in India (not excepting the 
Hindus) a very considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award.” Mr. Kale asked 
if the communal decision was not a strange commentary on the professions 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to real 
self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it. 

Much is made of the differences amongst us and want of agreement is put 
forward as an excuse for refusing even moderate demands, added Mr, Kale. Assu- 
rances were given that the agreement reached at the B. T. C, will be the basis of 
the Legislative proposals. When however efforts were made by the Xodian dele- 
gation associated with the J. P. C. to crystalise Indian moderate public opinion 
and as a resuit a joint memorandum was submitted by persons representing all 
communities and interests and embodying moderate demands, the report has not 
accepted any of their suggestions, 

^ The speaker next dealt with some observations made in the Eeport that the Indian 
soil is not suited to a responsible form of Government, that there has been no 
seed sown in it which could be developed. He pointed out to the existence of 
village councils and village institutions like the Panehayats even during the time 
of the Peshwas, the immediate predecessors of the British Government, which con- 
tained in them amazing potentiality for Swaraj : and in the Maratha confederacy, 
which was replaced by British Bute, there was the seed of a federated India. 

Mr, Kale explained the Liberal creed and showed how it represented the centre 
party in the country, the party of reform as distinguished from reactionary 
and rpolutionary bodies. He passed on to show how the Government had not done 
anything to enhance its infiaence and how it had encouraged communalism and 
thus retarded the progress of broad, sound principles among the people. 
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Alluding to communistic tendencies in the country, the speaker said that the seed 
of Communism ought not to be allowed to be sown in this country. No encouragement 
should be given to political agitation intended to exploit the misery and distress of the 
people who must be prevented from falling a prey to Communistic ideas by con- 
certing measures for relieving the oppressed and distressed and improving their 
economic condition. . • 

He also referred to the need for intensive propaganda by the Liberal party of 
their principles to awaken the people to a sense of their duties as citizens, 

J. P. 0. Rbpoet 

In conclusion, Mr. Kale referred to some of the subjects dealt with in the J. P. 
O, Report and remarked that Dominion Status ought to find a place in the New 
Constitution Act, having regard to the deelarations made by the Viceroy and 
the Prime Minister of England. Finance, he said, is the key to the working of the 
whole machinery of Government. But in the proposals of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee there Is nothing about the regulation of the military expenditure, 
nothing about the nationalisation of the Army within a definite and fixed period, 
nothing about reduction of strength of British troops; then again, nothing is to 
be found about the revision of the salaries of the Civil Servants. No reform of 
finance, he continued, is likely to be of any benefit to the taxpayer which does 
not start from a thorough overhauling from the top of the scale and establishment 
of the Civil and Military Departments of the Government ‘in India. It is time 
we realise the futility of liberalialng and refining our Constitution as long as 
official opinion refuses to evolve. 

Mr. Kale also referred to the fiscal and economic aspect of the proposals and 
showed how the Indian legislature will have In the future no opportunity or right 
of judging the question of English trade preference on its merits. Further, he 
complained that there was no scope for India to adopt most effective methods of 
national, economic regeneration adopted at present by other countries. In this 
state of things, the only remedy left open to us, he said, is to make efforts to 
encourage our own industries by buying our home-made articles even at some 
sacrifice. Mr. Kale was disappointed to find no constituent powers given to our 
legislature and the procedure suggested even for small amendments is far too 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory. Mr. Kale concluded by quoting from the Upanishads 
two verses advising people to awake, arise, approach and take advice of the worthy 
and work and labour together and not hate one another. 

Pt. Kuxizru^s PresWential Address 

In his address, the President Pandit Eriday Nath Kimzru dealt^at length with the 
declarations of his Majesty Government and of their responsible Ministers and 
representatives regarding the goal of Indian policy and showed that goal was till 
lately definitely envisaged as Dominion Status. Unfortunately, however, that goal 
had receded into the background and significantly enough, there was no reference 
at all in it to Dominion Status as the goal. Proceeding, the President discussed in 
detail, the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. He said: 

Jomx Select Committee’s Recommendations 

'Tn considering the constitutional proposals, I shall devote myself largely to an 
examination of the new features introduced into the White Paper by the Committee. 
The outlines of the constitution adumbrated in the White Paper are well-known. 
B^sponsibilify at the centre will be conceded only if an All-India Federation em- 
bracing the States is established. The States will be entitled to one-third of the 
seats in the Federal Assembly and forty per cent of the seats in the Federal 
Council of States atid their representatives will be nominated by the princes. The 
British Indian representatives in the Federal Assembly will be returned to 
include in the ministry representatives of Indian States and the minorities. The 
lower house will not be supreme even in financial matters. The upper house, whose 
size relatively to the Assembly, will be much larger than that recommended by the 
Indian Franchise Committee, will have equal, authority in respect of financial legis- 
lation and will have the power, on the . initiative of the legislature, and, in view of 
the financial powers of the upper house, it v k needless to add that even this nomi- 
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nal responsibility will not be owed exclusively to the popular house, if one may 
dare call the Federal Assembly by that name, Neither the executive nor the legisla- 
ture under this system will be prone to indulge in rash innovation or undue self- 
assertion : but to guard against all possible danglers the Governor-General will be 
armed with extensive powers, to overrule both. He will have the ultimate authority 
in all matters relating to law and order and he will virtually guide financial ana 
commercial policy though finance and commerce are transferred subjects. The 
administration of railways will be practically under his control, and special measures 
intended to develop Indian trade and commerce may be vetoed by him on the 
ground that they appear to discriminate against Britishers. To assist him in the 
exercise of his financial authority, he will have at his elbow, it addition to the 
L C. S. Financial Secretary, a finacial adviser who will be independent of the 
ministry, and who like the British advisers of the Egyptian Government may draw 
all real power in his hands. With necessary modifications, the election of legisla- 
tures and the formation of ministries in the provinces will take place in accordance 
with the system at the centre. Three provinces are to enjoy the privilege of having 
second chambers which will be formed on a communal basis and elected on a high 
property franchise, so that they may be specially qualified to champion the interests 
of the masses. The Governor, as far as practicable, will have powers similar to 
those given to the Governor-General except in respect of finance, and will be speci- 
ally responsible for the internal administration and discipline of the police. The 
Indian Civil and Police Services, the iron frame on which Governors-General and 
Governors may always lean for support, will remain, as at present, under the control 
of the Secretary of States and Britishers will continue to be recruited to them in 
existing proportions. Even orders relating to the transfer and posting of officers, 
belonging to them will, as now, require the personal concurrence of the Gevernor, 
The system of recruitment to both these services will be enquired into five years 
after the commencement of the Constitution Act, and action on the results 
of this enquiry will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. 

A cabinet minister recently said that the new machinery of government contained 
every safeguard that the wit of man can devise. How true this is, is shown by the 
brief description which has just been given of the White Paper scheme. It is 
admirably devised to encourage inaction ana prevent change. Whatever the intentions 
of authors may have been, it embodies a static conception of society and indicates 
fear of the unknow future. 

Not satisfied with the formidable barriers opposed by these arrangements to the 
growth of nationalism and the advance of democracy or the development of a spirit 
of independence in ministers and legislators, the Committee makes saggeatians which 
will destroy the national character of the Federal Assembly, curtail its powers, 
further strengthen the forces of privilege and conservatism ; humiliate the provin- 
cial ministers and make the Governor the virtual dictator of his province. 

With regard to the central constitution, the Committee recommends indirect 
election to the British India section of the Federal Assembly, the election of the 
Council of Btate by provincial upper chambers or bodies analogous to them, a 
novel method which has been rightly described as fantastic by Lord Salisbury and 
the elevation of the Council of State to a position of equality with the Assembly in 
the matter of the voting of demands. The Oouneil of State will not be subject to 
dissolution. Its members will be elected for nine years but only one-third of them 
will retire at a time. 

In the provincial domain, while making it clear that it should not under- 
stood as reporting against the introduction of the system of indirect election in the 
future^’ for the popular house, it agrees to direct election but recommends the 
establishment of second chambers in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Besides, 
it makes three proposals for increasing the already enormous powers of the 
Governor and giving him additional control over the maintenance of law and order. 
Any alteration of the Police Act and such of the regulations made under It as ‘fin 
his opinion relate to or affect the organisation or discipline of the police’^ should 
require the previous sanction of the Governor, The records of the provincial 
Intelligence Department should not be shown to any officer, not even the Home 
member of the Government, outside the police force without the permission of the 
Governor. It is instructive to note here that it has been proposed that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, which is now under the Home Department, should be attachsd 
to one of the Governor-General’s Eeserved Departments, 
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Even ’ivithoBt assurning control of the entire government, the Governor may in 
order to cope vrith crimes of violence, the object of which is to overthrow Govern- 
ment, take charge of such departments as he thinks necessary and appoint an 
official to be his mouthpiece in the Legislature. In the case of Bengal, it has been 
recommended that, unless the situation improves before the introduction of provin- 
cial autonomy, the Governor should be directed in his Instrument of Instructions, 
to exercise immediately the powers referred to above. The Committee further con- 
templates that, in the event of a breakdown of the constitutional maebioery,^ the 
Governor should have the power even to suspend the legislature and administer 
the province without It. 

In addition to this, the convention which conceeded fiscal freedom to India in 
principle in accordance with the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, 1919, has been virtually abrogated. The 
Govern or- General is to be empowered by statute to prevent imports from England 
from being treated in a manner which he may regard as discriminatory. 

As regards the Indian Civil and Police Services, which will be the guardians of 
British power in this country, the obligations to institute and enquire into the 
system of recruitment to them five years after the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution has been done away with, and as regards the Army, the Committee makes 
the startling observation, that ‘‘the problem of Indianisation does not appear to us to 
fee essentially related to the constitutional issues with which we are concerned.” 

Centbal Legislature 

Of the retrograde recommendations made by the Committee the proposal for the 
the election of the representatives of British India to the Federal Assembly by the 
provincial lower house is easily the most retrograde. The abandonment of direct 
election was reconomeoded by the Simon Commission. The Government of India, 
however, after a full examination of the matter, "arrived at a conclusion unfavourable 
to this proposal. They were so impressed by the disadvantages of indirect election, 
confusion of electoral issues, danger of corruption, etc. that they wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State in their despatch on the Simon Commission's report, ‘On the sum of 
these considerations, we would ourselves incline to the conclusion that a method 
whereby the Assembly would be wholly or mainly constituted by indirect election 
would not be suitable. The certain objections do not seem to us to outweigh the 
possible disadvantages”. They dissented from the Commission's view that if the 
centre was to develop on Federal lines the representation of the provinces as such 
in the Federal Assembly was almost necessary for the participation of the States 
and held that ^‘even if the States did enter Assembly, it does not appear to us to 
be necessary that the method of representation of the States and the provinces of 
British India must be uniform”. While admitting the disadvantages arising from 
the unwieldy size of the constituencies and pointing out that direct election had not 
yielded all that was expected of it, they still believed that “the balance of the 
argument is in favour of the maintenance of direct election” and added that “in 
any ^ case we feel that the method of election is essentially a matter on which the 
considered judgment of Indian opinion should have great weight”. 

When the matter was considered by the Bound Table Conference, the delegates 
from^ British India were unanimous in desiring the retention of the system of direct 
election. The Lothian Committee, after examining all possible bases for the revision 
of the franchise, endorsed the Indian view and the White Paper retained direct 
election for the Federal Assembly. 

The Committee has, however, taken a different view, and decided, contrary to 
experience, the weight of authority and the wishes of Indians to reverse the system 
of election which has been in force since 1920. Broadly speaking, it will be true 
that we owe this to the Conservative Members of the Committee. The 
oblations to a system of direct election have been considered over and over again 
during the last four years. Full weight has been given to them at every investi- 
gation, but as the Committee itself says, the system “has worked on the whole 
^asonably well.” And for the present at least, the increase in the strength of the 
Federal Assembly will make the constituencies more manageable and contact 
between the candidates and the voters easier.: Future difficulties may well be left 
to he dealt with by Indian ministers themselves. If the problems created by size 
ana numbers have been solved by Australia and the United States, there in 
no reason to suppose that they will provie insoluble in India. 
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la any case, the disadvantages of indirect election are at present graver than those 
of direct election, and indirect election to the lower house is without a parallel in 
existing federal constitutions* In view of the shifting comj)03itioa of the provincial 
legislature, the members elected by them in practice will not be accountable for 
their conduct to anybody. In the best of circumstances, they will owe less respon- 
sibility to their electors thau what the members elected under the present system 
owe tojheirs. 

Besides if a party captures the provincial councils, it will automatically control 
the election of the provincial representatives to the Federal Assembly. Again, the 
fear of corruption under the system recommended by the Committee caninot be 
regarded as imaginary. As eight or nine votes may suffice for securing election 
to the Assembly, there will be a strong temptation to improper methods. It is 
stated in a recently published book that, in the old days when the Senate of the 
United States of America were elected by the State legislatures and corruption, 
open and organised, was consequently rife, a member of this august body, on a 
roll-eall answered “not guilty’^ The ludicrous incident contains a warning which 
it will be perilous for us to ignore. 

The gravest objection to the proposal of the Committee is that, if it is adopted, 
the Assembly will cease to be symbol of national unity or a force making for the 
consolidation of national strength. If the Assembly becomes the representative of 
provincial interests,, the country will be morally split up into isolated parts and 
there will be no organ for the expresssion of the national will. Besides, it is our 
experience that in matters concerning oar political status, the views of the elected 
Assembly alone have counted for anything. For instance, when one *or two provin* 
cial councils declined to co-operate with the Simon Commission, their action 
scarcely created a ripple either in India or England. Its eifect was purely local. 
But when the Assembly adopted the same course, the blow it struck for the self- 
respect of the nation resounded throughout the country and Great Britain. It Is 
because it draws its strength from the people that it has the moral authority to 
speak for the nation. If direct election, which is the source of its vitality, !is done 
away with, its power and prestige will coma to an end. and the only weapon which 
the constitution places at our disposal for carrying on the national fight will be 
broken. Indirect election will thus be a national calamity of the first magnitude. 
It will disperse our forces and leave us without a rallying centre. ^ We shall have 
no means of keeping the attention of the nation fixed on issues relating to the 

realisation of self-government and bringing pressure to bear on the authorities to 
make them_ yield to the national will. 

Ail sections in the country are united in condemning the Committee’s retrograde 
recommendation. Its disastrous consequences from the point of ^view of Indian 
interests are realised by all political parties. In fighting against it we would be 
fighting for our life. I feel that if direct election goes ail is lost. It is much 
better for us to remain as we are than be under a constitution which adds to other 
objectionable features the heavy handicap of indirect election for the Assembly, 
Such a constitution cannot bring us freedom. It can only lead to our further 

enslavement. 

The Council of State as constituted, in accordance with the Committee’s scheme, 
will be one of the most oligarchical bodies known to any constitution. It may 
have a better title than the old United States Senate to be known as Millionaire’s 
club. It will represent doubt-distilled conservatism. Ideas of political independence or 
social justice, if at all able to cross its threshold, will never thrive in its 
atmosphere. 

It has been proposed that such a body should be the equal of the Assembly in 
every respect and have co-ordinate^ authority with it even in respect of the budget. 
This will certainly not be an aid to the development of responsible government. 
In France, says Finer, such a system has not led to the growth of an adequate 
sense of responsibility among the popular representatives or encouraged the forma- 
tion of stable and well-defined parties. Party ties are loose, owing to the weakness 

of the Chamber of Deputies which cannot have its Iway in regard to the budget, 

and the deputies can always throw the responsibility for their ;failure to fulfil their 
promises on the Senate. 

It is doubtful whether responsible government, properly so called, will develop 
under the White Paper scheme. At any rate the Impediments to its growth will 
neither be few nor insignificant. It should not be completely smothered by being 
surrounded with additional safeguards. J 

35 
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Feovincxai* Government 

ladiaa public opinion bas been opposed to the establishment of second chambers 
In the provinces. It is unfortunate that the Provincial Constitution Sub -Committee 
of the First Bound Table Conference, recommended their creation in the U. P.> 
Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, but it advised that this should not be done in any 
other province unless opinion in the province favoured such .a step. A resolution 
recommending the creation of a second chamber in Madras was placed before^ the 
Madras Legislative Council in November, 1932, but it was defeated. Opinion 
generally in the province also appears to be opposed to a second chamber. The 
opinion of the Bombay Legislative Council was not invited on the subject, yet the 
Joint Select Committee has saddled Madras and Bombay with second chambers. 
Conservatism has been buttressed up everywhere. 

The White Paper conferred large powers on the Governor in relation to provin- 
cial administration and endowed him with fail authority to deal with matters 
relating to the maintenance of Law and Order and the efficiency of the police. It 
seemed hardly possible to go further without making law and order a reserved 
subject, but the White Paper proposals did not satisfy the Indian Police Service, 
which with the help of the dienards carried on a vigorous agitation in order to 
have the powers of the Ministers further curtailed. It placed its views before 
the Committee and in its Memorandum put forward proposals which amounted to 
the suppression of the future Home Member by the Inspector-General. The most 
important of these suggestions have been accepted by the Committee. 

la several provinces Indians have been in charge of the Police department and 
no complaint has ever been made that they did anything to undermine the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the police force or misused the confidential information 
which they obtained in their official capacity. If they have shown a full sense of 
responsibility in administering the Police department, there is not the slightest 
excuse for treating them as political suspects in future. It may be desirable that 
the internal administration of the police should be left in the hands of the head 
of the department. But that the Governor should be given a special power to 
refuse his assent to the amendment of the Police Acts, in force in the province, 
or of such rules made under them as in his opinion affect the organisation or disci- 
pline of the police, is a gross refieetlon on Indian capacity and character and 
highly undesirable in the interests of discipline. The Inspector-General of Police 
will have free access to the Governor and will thus have an opportunity of influenc- 
ing his mind. The Governor's decision to act against the views of the Ministry 
will presumably be based on representations made by him. The Inspector-General 
would thus be sitting in judgment on the Horae Member and the position of the 
latter would be intolerable. The recommendation that the Governor should be 
asked in his Instrument of Instructions to direct that no records relating to 
intelligence regarding terrorism should not be disclosed to any officer outside the 
provincial police force without his sanction, is another indication of the position 
which provincial Ministers will occupy under the new constitution. They are to be 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order, but they must obey unquestion- 
ingly the behests of the Governor. The excuse that the informants and agents 
would not fee! secure that their identity mighty not be revealed if the Minister 
imnaediately concerned could send for the records of the Intelligence Department 
will not bear a moment^s examination. Indian Home Members nave, as a rule, 
refrained from finding out the names of the persons through whom the Intelligence 
Department obtained information. But they have a right to examine the records 
and have sometimes done so. It has never been hinted yet that this has hampered 
the Intelligence Department in obtaining secret information. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the continuance of the existing practice will cause any 
trouble hereafter. To place a restriction of this kind is to lower the future Home 
Member, in the estimation of his subordinates, and to make the situation galling 
to a Minister with the least respect. 

The analogy of England where the names of the informants are not communi- 
cated even to the Minister most directly concerned cannot be applied to India at 
present. The Prime Minister who, it is understood, has access to all secret recorde 
IS the head of the Cabinet whose members stand or fall together. The Governor 
is m a very different position in relation to the Ministry and action taken at the 
instance of the Governor by the Minister responsible for Law and Order would 
seriously compromise his position before the public. The position of the Minister 
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under the OommiUee’s recommendatious coastifcutes a triumph for the L P* S. 
I have good reasons for believing that encouraged by its victory it Is trying to 
secure acceptance of the rest of the proposals it placed before the committee; but 
which have not been dealt with in its report 

The Central Intelligence Bureau, apart from co-ordinating the information 
received from provincial InteUigence departments, works for various departments 
of Government such as the Army and the Foreign Aifairs departments, but It is 
controlled by the Home department of the Government of India, The Committee 
recommends that it should be in future be removed from the control of the Home 
department and attached to one of the reserved departments. This is another proof 
of the inveterate distrust with which the authorities regard the future Indian 
Ministers, whether at the centre or in the provinces. 

It has been proposed by the Committee that the Governor may assume charge 
of any department of the Government if he thinks that it is necessary to do so 
to put down terrorism. The implications of this proposal have not been clearly 
pointed out. At present if the Governor is not satisfied that the Ministers are 
taking such action as circumstances require, it is open to him to ask them to make 
room for another Ministry. II he canhot find any Ministry which will support 
him a constitutional crisis will have occurred and he will have the right under the 
Constitution Act to assume to himself all such powers as may appear necessary to 
Mm to carry on the government. But the committee appears to contemplate that 
the Ministers will remain in office even after the Governor has withdrawn any 
department from their control. How any Ministry can retain the confidence of the 
legislature |by accepting so humiliating a position it is hard to see. It is to be 
hoped that the Ministers will have sufficient self-respect not to remain in office 
when they are distrusted and slighted. 

The existence of terrorism in Bengal should not be allowed to Interfere with the 
normal operation of provincial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to 
the dissatisfaction in the country with the present form of government The satis- 
faction of the aspirations of the people is the only way of putting an end to it 
The speedy transter of power to Indian hands is therefore urgently required in 
Bengal, To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for the 
retention of control over essential branches of administration by the Governor 
would be to play into the hands of the terrorists. The Committee's recommenda- 
tion is based on a very short-sighted policy. The denial of provincial autonomy 
to Bengal will be no remedy for the present situation, 

Financjial Eestbictions 

As neither the central legislature nor the ministers under the new regime are 
likely to be imbued with a passion for reform they might have been trusted to 
discharge their responsibilities with fairness and prudence, but their financial 
powers have been severely restricted. No bill relating to coinage or currency can 
be brought forward except with the previous sanction of the Governor-GeneraL 
The White Paper placed the same restriction on the introduction of a bill dealing 
with the powers and duties of the Federal Eeserve Bank in relation to the arrange- 
ment of currency and exchange. The Joint Select Committee has gone 
further and recommended that “any amendment of the Eeserve Bank or any 

legislation affecting the constitution and functions of the bank should require 

the prior sanction of the Governor-General in his discretion.” The Governor-General 
will have the power to overrule the Ministry to preserve the financial stability 
credit of the Federation. He will be empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser to 
help him in the discharge of his responsibilities, who will take the place of the 
European Finance Member who will disappear with the promulgation of the new 
constitution. 

The powers given to the Governor-General in regard to the budget are so wide 
as to leave only a nominal authority to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. 

No reasonable grounds have been put forward to show that the Indian Ministers 
will disregard ordinary canons of financial prudence and infiict irreparable injury 
on the country just in order to spite England. The restrictions placed on their 
power are manifestly due to political distrust which is to be found in every part of 
the coustitutlonai scheme. 
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OOMMEEOIAL EeSTBICTI02?S 

It IS inevitabie that the prospect of transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands should rotise apprehension In the minds of British capitalists with regard 
to the protection of their trading^ rights and the capital invested by them in India. 
The matter was discnssed at considerable length in the conference and committees 
that took place from 1930-32, b«t it was considered almost entirely with reference 
to the rights of individual Britishers or British companies, trading in and with 
India. The question of trading relations and tariff arrangements between India and 
England never came within the purview of serious discussion. The White Paper 
was silent on^ the subject. The Associated Chambers of Commerce in their evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee made no reference to it. The Secretary of State 
for India placed a memorandum before the Committee revising and enlarging the 
White Paper proposals relating to commercial discrimination, but, there was not 
the faintest suggestion in them that Indo-Britlsh trade should be accorded special 
protection. That question figured only in the evidence of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Committee has added to the resentment, deep and wide, which the 
excessive commercial restrictions placed by the White Paper on India’s power to 
develop her economic resources in the interests of her children gave rise to by 
recommending interference with the fiscal autonomy of India. It has recommended 
that the Governor-General should be empowered by statute to prevent the adoption 
of measures ‘‘legislative or administrative which would subject British goods im- 
ported into British India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal 
treatment”. The assurance that the Governor-General’s power to intervene would 
be limited to restrictions the object of which was not to promote the economic 
interests of India but to injure those of the United Kingdom, does not in any 
way lessen the^ gravity of the step taken by it. 

A food of light is thrown on the meaning of the word “penal” by the evidence 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In the memorandum submitted by it a 
demand was made for the insertion of some safeguard in the constitution against 
the possibility of legislation ‘‘unduly penalising the British export trade”. In reply 
to a question whether the committee had in mind action “spitefully intended to do 
injury to British interests or which is political in its motives”, its representative 
said, ‘‘We did not necessarily mean spitefully, sir, but we meant some legisla- 
tive enactment such as the specific duty on plain grey goods which is now 4 and 
three-eight annas per pound, which entirely prevented our competing in those 
goods in the Indian market”. This shows that the Chamber with the British Gov- 
ernment should intervene not merely to disallow measures deliberately intended 
to injure British commerce but to secure a position of advantage for Lancashire in 
the Indian market* 

That the rights of British and Indian traders should be regulated on the basis 
of reciprocity seems prima facie to be a fair demand. But it is to be noted that 
the power of initiative will rest with England. India cannot adopt special measures 
for the benefit of Indian trade and industry unless the British Government accord 
preferential rights to Britishers in England. To call such a relation reciprocal is 
to misuse words. There are so few Indians carrying on business in England and 
British trade and industry are so highly developed that England will never feel 
the need of special measures to protect her interests vis-a-vis India. Eeciprocity 
between England and India will therefore mean the subordination of the interests 
of the latter to those of the former. We do not desire that any injustice should be 
done to British interests, but we have every right to ask that vested interests 
should not constitute a permanent barrier to our development. 

Civil/ Services 

The Services Sub-Committee of the First Eound Table Conference recommended 
that recruitment and control of the Indian Civil and Police services should in 
future be in the hands of the Goveinment of India and that judicial officers should 
be excluded from the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. The White Paper rejected 
both these recommendations. It laid down that the Secreatry ot State for India 
should continue to be the recruiting and controlling authority for those services, 
and as regards the appointment of civilians to judicial offices it cot merely kept up 
the existing system but made the Indian Civil Service officers eligible for appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of a High Court. ll maintained the status quo even with 
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regard to the recruitment of Indians and Europeans were to be recruited to tlie 
Indian Givi! and Police Services in the proportions laid down by the Lee Commission 
It however made two new proposals in this connection. A statutory enquiry shouia 
be held into the question of the future recruitment for these services five years 
after the introduction of the new constitutional order, and action on the results ox 
this country should be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament* The 
Committee has endorsed the recommendation of the White Paper regarding the 
system of recruitment but has proposed that the question of the recruitment of Indians 
in India in the prescribed proportions for both these services should be considered by 
His Majesty^s Government, As regards the statutory enquiry it has reeommeaded 
that no date should be fixed for it. It should be left to the Government of the 
day to decide whether the proper time for an enquiry has conie. 

The White Paper shows that the only persons whom the higher authorities have 
confidence in are the Governor-General and the Governors. If as the trusted 
agents of Parliament they are to have adequate power to exercise their authority 
the system of recruitment must be of such a character as to enable them to control 
the officers connected with those services on which the administration of the country 
depends in a special measure. As full reliance can be placed only on European 
officers, it has been thought essential that the proportion of British recruitment in 
what are known as the security services should not be reduced. The proposal that 
no change should be made in future without the approval of Parliament is probably 
the result of the fear that if the power of the executive is not curtailed, a Socialist 
Government might be so unpatriotic as to weaken the pillars on which British rule 
rests in this country. It ensures that no action will be taken which the Cooserya- 
tlves are opposed to. The White Paper however made a revision of the existing 
proportions of recruitment possible after the expiry of five years from the com- 
mencement of the new constitationj but the Committee is not prepared to go even 
as far as this. To change the constitution but to maintain the structure of the 
services unchanged is to follow two contradictory policies. 

Army 

As already stated the Committee has expressed the view that there is no essen- 
tial relation between the problem of Indianisation and the constitutional issues with 
which it is concerned. Such a statement has been made for the first time by an 
authoritative body like the Joint Select Committee. It is true that the history of 
the grant of self-government to the colonies shows that internal autonomy was 
conceded to them before they were able to defend themselves. But owing to the 
friction which subsequently arose on the question of the control to be exercised 
over the imperial forces stationed there, the colonies were given to understand that 
they must make their own arrangements for their defence, and it is recognised now 
that self-rule and protection by an outside power are incompatible. In any ease 
we may be sure that the colonial precedents will not be followed in the case of 
India. We have been repeatedly told by those in authority that our inability to 
defend ourselves is an obstacle to the achievement of full self-government, and that 
full powers cannot be conceded to India so long as the Indian army contains 
British troops and a considerable proportion of the regimental officers is British, 
It is evident therefore that the question of defence has a vital bearing on the future 
status of India. 

It is unfortunately too true that India is as yet not capable of assuming 
responsibility for her dcfenccj but her helplessness is entirely due to the policy 
pursued by England since the fifties of the last century. 

The exclusion of Indians from the higher commissioned grades was not due to 
their incompetence but was the result of a policy deliberately and systematically 
followed by the British Government for political reasons. Those who ask us to be 
realists should ponder this carefully. 

It cannot be adequately emphasised that it is not military but political considera- 
tions that bar the way to quicker progress in the Indianisation of the army. 

One thing however has remained fairly constant during the past ?5 years. 
Whatever the changes in numbers, the proportion between the sixes of the Indian 
and British sections has, broadly speaking, remained the same. It has been the 
policy of the British Government throughout this period not to allow the British 
army to fall below 40 per cent of the Indian army, and roughly speaking this 
relation between the strength of the two armies was prescrioed by the ^ Army 
Commission of 1859, whose recommendations were intended solely to maintain 
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British supremacy unchallenged. Ife is useless to talk of the progress of India 
towards self-government unless the policy of utter distrust which actuated the 
authorities in 1859 undergoes a radical change. 

Notwithstanding the baneful effects of British policy in regard to the recruit- 
ment of the Indian army in the past, India was able to supply about a million 
soldiers during the Great War, and the pages of official publications testify to their 
efficiency and bravery. There may be political objections to the substitution of 
Indian for British soldiers, but the change cannot be opposed on military 
grounds. 

Bukma ' ' 

Separation having been decided upon, it is only proper that the interests 
of Indiana residing in Burma should receive the consideration to which they are 
entitled. Indians who are asking for complete financial and commercial autonomy 
for themselves cannot deny this to Burma. We do not want that the power to pursue 
a policy calculated to promote its prosperity should be unjustly withheld from 
Burma, but we caxmot allow any discrimination to be made between Indians and 
Europeans in Burma in regard to employment in the public services or of carrying 
on trade or following a profession. Indians should be treated on an equal footing 
with the Britishers, 

Second Day-^Poona— 30th. Decembeir 1934 

Indians in Zansiibar 

The open session of the Liberal Federation resumed at 11 A. M. to-day. A 
resoiatioa recording the Federation’s sense of the loss the Liberal Party had sus- 
tained in the deaths of Sir P, G, Mitter and Mr* A* P* Sen was moved from the 
chair and passed by the house standing. 

Sir PhirQ% Seihna then moved the following resoiatioa on Zanzibar 

“(a) The Federation views with grave concern and resentment the sudden adop- 
tion, sorne months ago, by the Government of Zanzibar of several decrees, the 
cumulative effect of which must inevitably be to make it impossible for the Indian 
community to earn its living in the land where it had been established a long time 
prior to the establishment of the British protectorate. These devices adversely affect 
Indian interests and place them at a disadvantage as compared with their European 
commercial rivals and create bitterness between them and the Arab and African 
communities. The fact that the Land Alienation Decree imposes even on an Indian 
born in Zanzi^r disabilities which do not apply to Arabs born in Arabia who are 
not British subjects, clearly shows that the new legislation is aimed against Indians, 
Buch differential treatment to Indians in a colony under the direct control of His 
Majesty’s Government which insists on equality of Britishers with Indians in India, 
gives rise to separatist feelings and tends to destroy the unity of the empire. 

(b) The Federation records its appreciation of the prompt action of the Govern- 
ment in deputing Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I. 0. S., to investigate into the situation on 
the spot. It regrets, however, that Mr. Meuon's report has not been published. The 
Federation urges immediate publication of Mr. Menon’s report on the Zanzibar 
decrees and an announcement by the Government of India that they have full 
sympathy with the grievances of Zanzibar Indians and that they will strain every 
nerve to get them redressed and to have the status of Indians in Zanzibar placed 
on a permanently satisfactory footing. 

(e) The Federation also urges an early publication of Mr, Menon’s report on the 
marketing legislation in Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, which iegislaiion is believed 
to be detrimental to the Indian interests* 

Commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House Sir Phiroz Bethna 
said that the question of Indians overseas had been brought before all the political 
parties of this country. After describing the nature of discrimination that has 
resulted from the recent legislation Sir Phiroz said the Government of India 
promptly took action and appointed Mr. Menon to go on a deputation to make 
enquiries at the spot, Mr, Menon had submitted his report which for one reason or 
another the Government of India was not publishing. Mr, Menon’s report, the 
speaker thought, must either be a condemnation of the Indian attitude in ZanziWr 
or total condemnation of Zanzibar executive^B action. Personally he thought the 
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latter truer and therefore ife was that the Government did not want to publish the 
report as^it would not be to the liking of the White Hail. 

Mr. Nashir Barueha seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

The Joial Committee Report 

The Rt hm, SrinivaBa Sastri then moved the main resolutioa on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee's report. The resolution read as follows 

^^The National Liberal Federation of India records its profound regret at^the finding 
of Joint Pariiameotary Committee's r^ort which instead of removing the glaring de- 
fects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals, pointed out by the Federation 
at its previous two sessions, has, in utter disregard of almost the entire l3ody of 
Indian opinion of all shades including the British Indian Delegation, introduced further 
highly objectionable and reactionary features, rendering impossible responsibia 
government in the provinces and the centre, which the British Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory. The Federation is convinced that any constitution 
based on the lines of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report would be wholly 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian political opinion and will far from allaying 
very much intensify the present deep political discontent in the country. This 
Federation therefore .does not want any legislation based upon the Joint Com- 
mittee's Report.” 

Mr. Sastri said that the resolution which he hadfread out depicted the general feel- 
ing of the Federation on the subject. He next referred to his speech at the Calcutta 
session of the Federation and said that he then spoke only about the White Paper 
proposals when nothing was known about what the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was going to do. ^ He then said that if it was in his power he would do without 
the new constitution proposed in the White Paper. Now the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had reported and what did he find ? He found that his opinion could 
not be altered as things have been aggravated and it was impossible to contemplate 
with peace and ease the enactment ol the constitution proposed in the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Report. If this constitution was enacted it would not only 
afiect their political transactions but their very daily existence. But irrespective of 
the Indian public opinion the Government was preparing for the inauguration of the 
new regime. 

He referred to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in the House of Commons during the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee debate, when he said that both the Government of 
India and the provincial Government had assured the British Government that the 
new constitution not only was workable but there would be people to work it. As 
far as he could see he felt the Government would be able to get some people to 
work the constitution with contentment. He thought there would be continual 
wrangle between the people and the Government. It might be worked but there 
would be BO peace in the land nor there would be peace between England and 
India and bitterness will increase. He entirely agreed with -Mr, Churchill when he 
said (although in a different sense) that the new constitution did not suit India 
and would plunge the country into agitation. 

The chief offence of this document, said Mr. Sastri, was that ife did not contain the 
words ‘Dominion Status’. ‘We contend’, continued Mr. Sastri, ‘Dominion Status 
has been promised to us on the highest authority. It was not merely the Viceregal 
declaration, although made by the Viceroy, but it had the authority of the British 
Cabinet of the day. If it had been made only by the Labour Government it might 
not have been so binding on other Governments bufe the Viceregal declaration 
which formed the basis of the British Government’s policy regarding 
the Indian constitutional question, was debated in Parliament at first, ^after the 
first Round Table Conference and secondly, after the second Round Table Con- 
ference, The Prime Minister’s speech during the second debate was based on this 
declaration and this was voted on by Parliament. During that debate frequent 
references were made to Dominion Staus, 

‘May we not claim, I ask, that the word of Parliament— -not merely of the 
Government of the day— is a pledge? (Cheers). What Parliament has given only 
Parliament can take away and up other authority. The present Government 
evidently does not love it. They want to take it back. Their spokesmen referred 
to it with abhorrence. Some of them want to annul it but they dare not do so 
because it cannot be done without the sanction of Parliament. During the recent 
debate in the House of Commons several members condemned it. Bir Samuel 
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Hoare himself did oot once use the expression. Sir John Biraon, who, by the way» 
after his boycott had been resurrected and pnt in a great piaee of power, could 
only say that the policy of Britain regarding India had been clearly stated in the 
Montagu declaration of 1917, namely, progressive realimtion of responsible govera- 
ment for India. This declaration was Interpreted by Lord Irwin in his declaration 
as Dominion Status. Sir John Simon did not approve it. He did not repudiate 
it but went back to the declaration of 1917. It was left to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to openly say that he did not like to use the expression. 

‘Dominion Status fills these British statesmen with dread. It must be because 
it would mean an end of Indian exploitation and an end of the domination by 
Britain which they dread. If that is the dread is it not necessary that we ehouid 
with corresponding tenacity cling to it? Yet I have heard some of our statesmen 
saying why should bother about this expression provided we get the essence of a 
good constitution. I strongly dissent from these. But I would ask, does the pro- 
posed constitution come up any where near ? My answer is an emphatic No. It is 
a reactionary constitution, denying us all the rights for our betterment. It is 
anti-national and anti-democratic. Neither in the goal nor in the steps it proposes, it is 
a good constitution. Yet the Government has got ready to carry it out. They 
have obtained expressed or implied consent of certain of our couatrymen’\ 

Mr. Sastri next dealt with safeguards and said, ‘We are willing to have certain 
type of safeguards. These were agreed to by Mahatma Gandhi, It was agreed to 
between him and Lord Irwin that all safeguards should be demonstrably in the 
interest of India. But the Government in England has changed and the new 
Government did not want to carry out the promise. 

*Xhe new safeguards came in not in the interest of India but according to Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the joint interest of India and Britain. This was a step backward 
but that is not all. It was left to the original maker of this agreement with 
Mahatma Gandhi, Lord Halifax, to say that every one of these safeguards was in 
the interests of India. Everybody who asked for safeguard got it for mere asking. 
These can be in the interest of India only if we are faced with a position that 
unless we accept these we would be nowhere. In that case it would mean that we 
will be forced to accept them but that would be blackmailing. In that sense these 
safeguards are in Indiana interestB^ 

Dealing with princes, be said that when they announced their readiness to enter 
the federation he thought they would come in as a help to their country and not 
as a hindrance, (Hear, hear) The princes who proclaimed their enthusiasm for 
Dominion Status in the first Round Table Conference were now in favour of federa- 
tion and they did not mind the ideal of Dominion Status being lowered provided 
the federation ideal was not touched. In his opinion this was the greatest harm 
they were doing to their country. He warned them against their fate. They were 
being used as blocks in the way of India’s march towards freedom. They might be 
safe now but a time would come when India would retaliate. (Cheers). ^Before 
they came in we were thinking only of British India. When Lord Irwin made his 
statements he had not any idea of the princes. That declaration was meant only 
for British India. It was at the first Bound Table Conference that they made the 
ofier to enter the Federation. Then we accepted it as it was an inexorable condition 
for the grant of central responsibility. I hope they will not mar this ideal of Domi- 
Biou Status*. 

‘It has been said, Our title to distinction and glory is owing to our readiness to 
co-operate at all events. J ask you, do you agree ? Are we also invited to cooper- 
ate in the denial or refusal of Dominion Status for India ? We may be chronic 
cooperators (laughter), but I do not think we shall go thus far. Are we asked to 
give our cooperation to enact this constitution riddled through with safeguards as 
Being in the interests of our countrymen to take them to the land of their cherished 
goal f Is that kind of cooperation asked of us ? I do not think this meeting will 
^0 to that length of co-operation. X ask, what is the return we get for our coopera- 
tion ? From the third Round Table Conference we were excluded. The ability and 
wisdom of the Indian delegates to the Joint Parliamentary Committee has been 
commended but not a single change they suggested has been accepted nor anything 
they objected to dropped. Close on the heels of this phenomenon, in the political 
history of the world unparalleled and unprecedented. No, sir, it is impossible for 
the Liberal Party to give an atom of cooperation. (Prolonged cheers and clapping). 
Co-operation with friends that wfeh w^l of us will be worth while but cooperation 
with those who have displayed their utmost distrust of us, who do not care for 
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om views and demands and who enact a constitution in otter disregard of our 
wishes— what is cooperation with them ? I ask, I would call It suicide. (Prolonged 
cheers). If that is what we are asked to do, there may be many who may be 
willing to cooperate but not the Liberal Party. 

He referred to Mr, Ohamberlaia’s remarks that the Liberals have gone down in 
the Assembly elections because they did not support the new constitution. He 
thought that the Joint Fariiamentary Committee constitution was so good and one 
for which the Liberals were longing. But he (the speaker), however, would not 
advice his countrymen to kiss Mr. Chamberlain's baby, Mr. Sastii was evidently 
exhausted as a result of his 80 minutes' oration which Kept the audience spell- bound. 

Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad, seconding the resolution on the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Eeport, said that the Liberal Federation had the opportunity twice of 
showing the glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper after its publica- 
tion and it had done it, A Joint memorandum was presented to the Committee, 
but not one undesirable feature of the White Paper was dropped, nor was even one 
suggestion therein adopted, though that memorandum was submitted by men of all 
communities and interests and though the authors of the joint memorandum were 
nominated by the Government itself. Oontiniiing, he observed that safeguards were 
packed in J. R C. constitution, particularly, the commercial safeguards, and he 
condemned the proposal for the powerlessness of the Indian legislature over the 
British companies already in existence or even the prospective ones in India. 

Regarding shipping, he said, ^Oould mockery go any further when they talk of 
reciprocity relating to shipping and say that Indian shipping can compete with 
British shipping ? 

Eeferring to the clauses relating to the judiciary and eligibility of civilians for 
chief justiceship, he said that such a proposal would tend to undermine the 
impartiality of the Judiciary in India. England was going to lose both her poli- 
tical hold and trade in India. If the constitution imposed was as retrograde as 
the proposed one, the Swadeshi movement might be intensified and the boycott of 
foreign goods once again revived on a greater scale. He said that on the point 
of bayonet the British trade in India could not be preserved. 

Contiauiog, he said that there was only one test for any constitution— whether 
the people for whom the constitution was intended were willing to accept and 
work it peacefully. Such a test, when applied to the Joint Fariiamentary Commi- 
ttee report, showed that it was wholly unacceptable to Indians and would intensify 
the discontent in the country and there would be no peace at all. 

Eao Raja Pandit Shyam Bikari Misra (United Provinces), supporting the reso- 
lution observed that the communal ‘award' was a great defect. The Lucknow 
Fact was enough to meet their needs and he opined that as there would be some 
people to work any constitution it would be improper on the part of the Liberals 
not to work it, even if it was inflicted on India against the wishes of the people 
of the country. 

Mr. t/. i). Shahane (Central Provinces), supporting, condemned the provision 
for indirect election to the Federal legislature. Speaking on behalf of the younger 
section of the Liberals, he expressed a greater resentment at the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee Eeport than even the elders. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff (Bombay) said that the industrial and commercial development 
of India was being* put off for long by the recommendations of the report He 
further said the fiscal autonomy convention has been broken in the past several 
times in spirit According to the Joint Fariiamentary Committee Eeport the fiscal 
autonomy convention would cease to exist and trade treaties which would be for 
the guidance of India were being formulated without consultation of the Indian 
legislature and the interests vitally affected thereby. It had been found in the 
past that whenever the interests of Britain and India came into conflict, the interests 
of India were ignored. He further observed that it was most unsportsmanlike on 
the part of the Britishers to frame rules restricting the admission of Indians in 
Burma. 

Mr. JE(. Vinayaha Eao (Madras), supporting the resolution, answered the question 
whether the report was not good. He said it was like the proverbial curate's egg 
which was good in parts. He criticised the sentence in the report that alleged 
manifestations of public opinion are often of doubtful value'. The speaker said 
that it was adding insult to injury. There was only one safeguard which Britain 

’ m : 
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should introduce and that was wlouing the hearts of Indians. He queried : ^'Are 
we wrong in asking the Britishers to Mil the promises made to India? 

Mr. B, S. Kamatf eonining himself to the reactionary charges proposed by the 
Joint Farliameotary Committee in the provineiai field, condemned the provision 
conferring power on the Governor, to exercise hiS' special responsibility even in 
transferred subjects and said the triune policy of federation, provincial autonomy, 
and central responsibility was hedged in with a number of provisions affecting 
adversely the permanent interests of India. He added that the reservation in the 
report were not intended to lead India to full responsibility but were framed to 
protect vested interests in India. He declared : ‘We must draw a moral when unity 
fails, constitutional methods fail and even unconstitutional methods fail where the 
interests of the Britisher are concerned^ 

Sir Phiroz Sethna, further supporting the resolution, observed t^t since 
Nov. 22 there had been a chorus of condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee report both in the press and on the platform. The memorandum pre- 
sented by the Indian delegation was unanimous and the secretary of the com- 
mittee he observed that their sole object was to put forth their minimum demands 
which were expected to be fulfilted. He added, ‘‘We are to get not self-government 
but safeguards government as somebody has said/ 

The setback was threefold, according to Sir Pheroz Sethna. The first and the most 
pernicious recommendation was indirect election. The second was those departments 
were to be controlled by the Viceroy and his advisers. According to the present 
constitution the Viceroy and his Cabinet had to agree, but according to the new 
constitution relating to special departments the Viceroy was the sole judge and his 
advisers had no power. Thirdly, according to the present constitution, their goal 
was self-government and dominion status, but that was impossible under the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee scheme. The Montagu-Chelmsford reform was even more 
liberal than the one presented by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Quoting 
from the Montagu-Chelmsfford report Sir Pheroze Sethna showed how different the 
policy of that report was from the Joint Parliamentary Committee report. 

Analysing the provisions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee report relating 
to commercial discrimination be showed the possibility of great harm to India and 
in particular criticised the non-reservation of Indian coastal shipping to India, He 
added that some years ago efforts were made to restrict the Japanese coastal trade 
in India but the possibility of Japanese retaliation dissuaded the Government from 
enforcing any such sicheme. He observed that it was sheer mockery to constitute 
British vested interests under the cloak of reciprocity when they were against 
Indian interests. He said, ‘We want the Government to change the constitution of 
India different from that given in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report and 
unless it is done there won^'t be peace and contentment in India. We ask only for 
such things as are enjoyed by the dominions of Australia, Canada and South 
Africa. The Britishers would not have dared to do this anywhere else. There is a 
limit to exploitation. I am a firm believer in the British connection and am bold in 
saying it. Sir Pheroz Sethna concluded with an exhortation of the late Mr. Tilak’s 
famous words. Get what you can and fight for more’. 

T^ie hon, Mr, P, V. Sapru (Allahabad) referred to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
that if this constitution was not passed he saw no chance of reforms for a long time. 
Speaking for himself Mr. Sapru said he would be glad if it happened as the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee seheme - contained no advance but on the contrary was 
retrograde. It represented an Indianized Government backed by British bayonets. 
Provincial autonomy adumbrated a mere change in government, not an advance. 
It was a constitution which could only lead to oligarchical dictatorship, which India 
did not want. He could not conceive of a responsible Government with indirect 
election. The new constitution would settle nothing and the struggle for India's 
freedom would go on. ’ 

Mrs, Sushila Bat Deshpande (Bombay), supporting the resolution, pleaded for 
equal franchise for men and women and asked why women should be inferior to 
men in matters like these. She on behalf of the women of India pleaded for neces- 
eary legislation changing the Hindu law of property. Concluding, she asserted that 
with the mteiligent coperating of^ women alone would India quickly achieve 
her Swaraj. 

Sir Ootmsji Jehangir (Bombay), speaking next in support of the resolution, 
said that the first stage „of constitution-making for India commenced with the 
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SimOQ Oommission without; ludians aud from that stage they passed through three 
Bound Table Conferences and finally to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He 
said, ‘We must acknowledge our said disappointment at the report Not only that 
A wrangle is going on in England between the politicians and the statesmen and 
there is party warfare. India is now completely out of the picture and Indians are 
the victims of the wrangle of selfish and sometimes malicious Britishers. They^ get 
advice from Lancashire and the British diehard but neglect Indian opinion. The joint 
memorandum was signed first by his Highness the Aga Khan and if such a memoran- 
dum could be rejected by the Britishers there will be no reason why India should not 
say that the Joint Paiiiamentary Committee report is unacceptable. There is no unity 
in India and if there should be complete unadulterated unity anywhere it will be 
a miracle. But to base the constitution on the position of the country which is 
not united and putting forward provisions which are irksome and against Indians 
aspirations and attribute ithem to want of unity in India is not a fair argument. 

He queried, ‘Who are these men who said that the future eonstitutioo would 
be used *for unfair purposes ? They are few in number and undue 'importance is 
given to their words and needs. For the sins of a ^few the whole of India is pena- 
lised. Is it fair that the view-point of a section of Indians should be based upon 
for making entire India suffer ? There are numbers of Britishers in England who 
place before the public of England arguments against India, There is great need 
of educating the people of England and we have suffered enough by not educating 
them. Poor and ignorant people about India are frightened out of their lives 
by mischief-mongers in Britain. We must and it is our duty to proclaim as boldly 
as we can that this constitution is completely unacceptable. Whether Britain 
means it or not all we can do to-day is to show that the constitution is being im- 
posed upon India against the wishes of every single Indian. The goal of our party 
is Dominion Status that Is enjoyed by the British Dominions to-day plus the 
Status of Westminister, but there is not a word about Dominion ^ Status in the 
entire report. It is a deliberate attempt at breach of faith. The Britishers brought* 
to India a high sense of duty and the best of their ability and as between 
Indian and Indian governed India with justice and equity. We now find solemn 
promises made by Britain unceremoniously set aside. 

“They will have to believe it. They will be forced to leave it. They will be 
driven out of India,” said Sir Cowasji, though Indians are now divided. If 
England will honour her pledge the sooner the better and say that they will give 
Dominion Status within the period of (?) years. If England does not do it she will 
be forced to sever her connection with India sooner than she expects/ 

Sir Qovind Bao Pradkan said that the White Paper was an ugly child with a 
squint eye and subdued nose. The Joint Parliamentary Committee had taken off 
more things than the White Paper. The entire scheme was base:! on the distrust 
of Indians and framed in the interests of the Britishers. 

Mr. T, B, Venkata Bama Sastri referred to the Tory attempt to torpedo the 
Bound Table Conference plan and its failure. But meanwhile the Government had 
decided what they should do. His opinion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
scheme was that it was wholly unacceptable. According to the present constitution 
there was a provision for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces, but the 
Joint Parliamentary scheme removed even that. Much stress was laid on the 
lack of unity in India, but the speaker doubted when the unity contemplated by 
the British Government could be achieved. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
constitution had not provided for automatic growth, but further progress depended 
on the will of the Parliament. The scheme conferred no real provincial autonomy, 
not to talk of central responsibility. He urged the continuation of the present 
constitution. 

Mr. W. M. Joshi, expressing the labour viewpoint, condemned the scheme. He 
reminded the British public and politicians of the fall of great empires like the 
Eoman empire and said that by passing this resolution the Federation would have 
rendered a great service to the British empire as it stressed the ideal of Dominion 
Status, ' . 

Dr. E. F. Paranjpye said that the Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme took 
them backwards. Even women had been giveu separate electorates despite their 
opposition to it. Ha would not be sorry if the threat of Bir Bamuel Hoare to 
scrap the reform scheme was carried out. 
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Professor Bar Datta Sharma and Mr. fErtlier Bnpported the resolution. 

Mr. X N. Basu said that the two tests were whether the coBstitution satisfied 
the people and secondly whether it was workable. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee scheme failed both the testa. The responsibility conferred was very 
diluted. Mr, N, C, Barucha and Eao Bahadur Bammwami Simn further supported 
the resolution. 

Mr, G, Y, Chintaman% the last speaker of the day, subjected the proposals to severe 
criticism by putting a number of questions and answering them himself. He asked 
if the scheme satisfied their sentiment of self-respect and replied ‘no^ They ■wanted 
executive responsibility to the legislature in order to improve the economic 
conditions of the people, but the J, P. 0. scheme did not satisfy this condition. 
They (Liberals) wanted to help in the ordered progress of the country but 
the proposed reforms would not help them to do that. They set their 
eyes on the ideal of Dominion Status but that IdeaT had been thrown to the 
winds and they were not going to have Dominion Status. The British statesmen 
now went to the extent of saying that the phrase, ‘Dominion Status’, was cant. 
He would ask to them to read their own Parliament’s Act, namely, the^ Statute of 
Westminister. They wanted a responsible central government for ^ British India, 
but the J. P. C. not only did not give this, but dismissed for all time the idea of 
responsible self-government by refusing to give the control of the army to Indians 
which according to the present scheme was to remain in the hands of the British 
Parliameiit. In regard to the army they would continue to be in the same position 
as they were in the past, namely, In the position of utter helplessness and im- 
potency. 

The Viceroy in his speech at the Calcutta European Association said that none 
could doubt the sincerity of the British policy. He had also said he wanted to be 
the first constitutional Governor-General of India. He asked under the new 
constitution whether the Governor-General would be more constitutional than at 
present. The answer to that question was writ large in black type on every 
page of the J. P. 0. report. He would be a worse despot than he now was. He 
would have legislative, financial and undefined and unlimited powers to do what he 
thought was good for England de jure in complete subordination to the Secretary 
of State. In the name of making an advance they had taken away what India 
was enjoying since 1921. 

They were told the advantages of federation and provincial autonomy, but the 
speaker characterised these two things as proposed in the J. P. C. scheme as not 
meriting any approbation. He condemned the way in which Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
vision for the automatic growth of the Indian constitution by an enquiry at the 
end of ten years was made use of by the Tory Government to infiict the J, P. C. 
scheme on India. 

The proposals were stamped with absolute distrust of Indians and such an 
insulting offer was unworthy of England to oUer and unworthy of India to accept. 
His answer to such an offer was : 'We don’t want it : take it back.’^ 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Messrs. P, N, Sapruj S, M. Bose and Surendra Nath Varma were elected 
honorary secretaries until the next session of the Federation which, it was resolved, 
should Be held at Hagpur. Mr, Kunzru^ concluding the session, expressed the hope 
that the Government would have sufficient wisdom not to resist the united wishes 
of the nation. The session thus concluded after nine hours’ sitting. 



The Southern India Liberal Confederation 


Opening Daj — Madras — 29th. September 1934 

The Thirteenth Confederation of the South Indian Liberal Federation commenced 
its sessioDj at the Victora Public Halh Madras, on the 29th. September 1934 
under the Presidency of the Ron^ble the Raja of Bobbin^ the Chief Minister with the 
Government of Madras. A large gathering of ladies and gentlemen was present. 

Prominent among those present were : Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Eaja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, Sir B. K. Shanraukham Chettiar, Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu, 
the Zemindar of Chnnampet, Eao Bahadur O. Tadulingam, Mr. E. Surya Eao 
2^aidu, Mr. A. A. Hayles, Mr. Taylor, Mr, A. Eanganatha Mudaliar, Mr. P, Yen- 
kataramana Eao JSTaidu, Dewan Bahadur A. M. M. Blurugappa Chettiar, Mr. G. 
Jagannatha Eaju, Mr. C. Gopala Menon, Mr. P. V. Krisbniah Choudry, Mr. 
S. G. Eangaramanujam, Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir M. Krishnan Nair, Mr. Jamal 
Mohomed, the Hon^ble Mr. P. T. Bajan, the hon, Mr. S. Kumaraswami Eeddiar, 
the Zamindar of Minampalle, the Kumararajah of Yenkatagiri, Dewan Bahadur J. 
Yenkatanarayana Naidu, Mr. S, A. Annamalai Chettiar, Kumararafa M, A. Muthiah 
Chettiar of Chettinad, Sowcar Abdul Hakim, Dewan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Muda- 
liar, Mr. Balasundaram Naidu and Mr. Yahya Ali. 

Presidential Adbeess 

The Hon’ble Eaja Sahib delivered the Presidential address, of which the fol- 
lowing is the text 

India is on the threshold of great constitutional changes and recent events 

have made this session perhaps the most momentous in the history of our Party, 
During the course of our deliberations, you will be called upon to take decisions 
on important issues which will shape the course of events in this great country 
of ours. At no time has there been a greater need than now to show your politi- 
cal sagacity, your unfailing patriotism and devotion to the true interests of the 
country and your unswerving loyalty to the ideals which have been guiding us all 
these years and which stand to-day more completely vindicated than ever before. 
There conies a time in the history of nations as in the lives of individuals when 
in the stress and strife of the daily struggle the nation is carried off its feet tempo- 
rarily by a form of national hysteria, and people refuse to recognise hard facts 
or face ugly realities. Bat, sooner or later, the very impact of such an unreal 
atmosphere brings people back to a more sober frame of mind, when those who 
have refused to succumb to the weakness of momentary cheap applause, have the 
satisfaction that they have done their duty by the country, infinitely better and 
with more courage by refusing to be moved by cajolery, threats, abuse 

and vilification. I am led to these reflections when I think of the present political 
situation in our country and the future possibilities ; and I must confess to a 
feeling of gratification that, after all these years, the wise path chalked out by our 
leaders is more and more clearly seen as the only straight path and those who had 
scorned to look at that way have remained to bless those who had shown them 
the way. 

“Non-co-operation’— A Thing of the Past*^ 

For very nearly fifteen years one of the prominent political parties in the 
country, the Congress, had preached that Non-co-operation was the only way to 

political salvation. As we have seen, this movement has been used for various 

purposes. This has led to the ruin of many innocent persons and their families. 
Congressmen have not hesitated to exploit the youthful enthusiasm of our students 
for their political purposes, which has resulted in marring the future careers of 
the rising generation. Trade and industry and handicrafts have suffered, and, 
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added to this, the world economie depression has intensified the suflfering, and has 

doae nntold liarm to tho country. It would serve no useful purpose! for me now to 
recount the various stages and the paths through? which this movement has passed 
since its inception in 1920. Many of the items which were then stressed by the 
Congress^ such as boycott of courts, schools and of offices, both paid and honorary, 
have been completely given up. We welcome these . changes ■ in the programme^ 
which we knew were Inevitable, 

Boycott oir Councils 

But the most important of the resolutions passed by the Congress was with 
regard to the boycott of Councils. It is no doubt true that individuals and groups 
were fighting shy of this resolution and frequent attempts were made to set at 
nought this resolution but without success. One such attempt was made by the 
late Mr. C, E. Das and Pandit Motilal Kehru by the formation of what is known 
as the Swarajist Party, bnt even then they could not get the Congress to recognise 
the rebels and they had to work as a separate organisation, unconnected with the 
Congress and in direct contravention of its officially accepted policy. The record 
of the Swarajist policy, whether it be in the local Council or in the Legislative 
Assembly, is before the public and it is quite unnecessary for me to criticise their 
record or to show the futility of what are claimed to be their achievements ^ in the 
light of their election programme. Suffice it to say, that in the main, it was a 
record of broken pledges, of high sounding election promises broken even before 
they could be effiectively put into working order, and the crowning glory of the 
party can be estimated from the fact that some of its most prominent leaders in 
the provinces who gave out to a startled world that they were out to wreck the 
Beforms and bring the Government to their feet, have succeeded so well that they 
have exchanged their places from the Opposition to the Treasury Benches. 

But whatever might have been their promises and performances in the past, it 
seems obvious that the bulk of those who styled themselves as Congressmen never 
believed in their programme and were only too anxious to turn from the barren 
fields of non-co-operation to more fruitful ways of serving the country, even though 
it be less spectacular to the popular mind. That they should have now resolvel 
on entering the legislatures, at a time when these legislatures are in the last phase 
of their existence, is indeed a striking testimony to the political sagacity of those 
who refused to be lured by false hopes and false cries, whatever may be the tem- 
porary unpopularity they might have had to suffer ; and as is so characteristic 
of all new converts, once this ambition seized them, Congressmen do not seem to 
have cared for any conventions or precedents but have whole-heartedly thrown 
theiuselvea into the campaign for council-entry, even though the sanction of their 
political organisation has not yet been obtained. Our joy at finding these rebels of 
a former decade pursuing the path of constitutional agitation is so great that we 
are not inclined to scrutinise too closely the procedure they adopted in their extreme 
anxiety to rush to the much abused legislature. It is true that the main resolution 
regarding the boycott of the Oouncils having been passed at successive sessions of 
the Congress, it is not open to the Working Committee or even the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to decide the issue in anticipation of the decision of the main body* 
much less to decide the course to be adopted and the limitations to be observed 
when such momentous questions were involved ; and the critic might also magnify 
tho fact that even these issues were settled by a body which had long ago ceased 
to exist as such. I refer to the Working Committee of three years ago whose life- 
time is limited and could not be rehabilitated at pleasure. But these are after all 
questions at issue within the Congress with which we are not concerned, except to 
note that the desire for entering the Councils must be very dominant indeed among 
a section of the Congressmen when they could dispense with all such minor conven- 
tions and rules of procedure and decide on the main issue. We congratulate them 
and welcome them back to the less spectacular and more humdrum ways of Parlia- 
mentary Government which it has taken them fifteen years to realise *as the only 
correct path to pursue. 

But to welcome them whole-heartedly to the political fields does not naean for a 
moment that we resign our responsibility or that we entertain any hopes that these 
new-comers can perform miracles once they enter these Councils. It is simply an 
indication that the electorate will now have a fair opportunity of judging between 
the claims of rival parties and realising what each party will be able to achieve 
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when confronted with the realities of the situation and working within the limits of 
Parliamentary conventions. We are relieved also to had that their activities will be 
along constitutional channels and the temptations to lead astray the people 
of this country, and to make them suffer untold miseries and privations which it m 
hard for them to bear, will, to that extent, be minimised. It is slgnihcant that 
while the leaders— whatever their temporary sacrifices may have been in the pur- 
suit of the programme of non-co-operation and civil disobedience— have generally 
been able to rally round the bulk of the rank and file to whom these sacrifices have 
been imraeasurabie, and who have been completely ruined, many a hoarth has been 
rendered desolate, thanks to this policy of non-eoperation. 

Election Issues of Congsess 

The Congress, in their manifesto, have made the rejection of the White Paper 
and the calling of a Constituent Assembly as the issues for the ensuing Assembly 
election. It has also been stated by certain Congress leaders that only Congressmen 
are true Indians and they alone* are entitled to represent and speak for the country. 

The White Paper is no longer an issue before the country as the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee is now seized with the whole question. What their recommen- 
tions are likely to be one cannot foretell and can only hope that prudence and 
political sagacity will dictate a policy of wise statesmanship to those at the helm 
of affairs in the interests alike of Great Britain and India, without being influenced 
by the Diehard section there or in this country. 

The White Paper 

As regards our attitude towards the White Paper, our position has been made 
clear by our representatives at the Bound Table Conference and in the Legislatures, 
At the Second Bound Table Conference a suggestion was made that immediate 
inauguration of provincial autonomy may solve the problem for the present That 
suggestion was, however, rejected by the delegates representing this country and, 
as a member of the Justice Party, I expressed views, in no uncertain terms that 
if mere Provincial Autonomy were conceded without responsibility at the Centre, 
the scheme would be unworkable and totally unacceptable to our Party. A clear 
realisation of what this implies and of how Indian problems are so inter-connected 
that there can bo no real Provincial Autonomy without responsibility at the Centre, 
will be self-evident to all those who have followed the working of the present 
constitution and the difiicnlties with which it is bristling. Autonomous Govern- 
ment in the provinces without responsibility at the Centre is a contradiction in 
terms. We stand by the White Paper scheme as modified by the Joint Memoran- 
dum. I think I can safely anticipate this as the unanimous desire of this Con- 
federation, 

Proposal for a Constituent Assembly 

As regards the Constituent Assembly I am sure such a proposal is not 
going to deceive any practical politician, Bejection of the Communal Award which 
is implied in the rejection of the White Paper is not going to advance the interests 
of the country.^ I know no community is completly satisfied with the Award, I 
need not, at this stage, go into the merits of that Award, The fact remains that 
we were unable to solve the problem ourselves, and we requested His Majesty^s 
Government to solve it for us. The Premier undertook this thankless task and has 
removed the greatest obstacle to constitutional progress. Even a cursory glance at 
the Communal Award must convince every fair-minded Indian of the bona fidea of 
the British Government, and whent to this, is added the further fact that the 
Premier himself has expressly stated that the Communal Award is a tentative one 
and that it would be open to the communities to arrive at a settlement and to 
claim that the settlement should replace the Communal Award when such is the 
tenor of the Premier’s statement, we cannot too strongly condemn those critics who 
try to place the most unfair and mischievous construction on the Award as a whole, 
and who have tried to exploit the situation for their benefit without success, little 
realising how much they are to blame for not having, as men with political saga- 
city, tackled these problems successfully themselves. 

When real political power is being transferred into the hands of Indians it is 
but natural that the various minenties and interests should be apprehensive of 
what their future position would be in the body politic. It is therefore necessary 
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to provide for cerfcaia safegaards to satisfy the minorities. Believe me when I say 
that we can get the substance of power only after we prove to the minorities that 
they have nothing to fear by actually working the new constitution and then 
demanding our birthright with a united voice. 

Justice Pabty’s Eecobp 

If to-day we have demonstrated to the world that Indians are capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs and if the British Government are actively considering the 
grant of further reforms it is, I may state with pardonable pride, cue in no small 
measure to the succcessful working of the Montford Reforms by the Justice Party. 
We are therefore entitled to pronounce our opinion on the constitutional problem 
now awaiting solution with greater authority than the Congress party who have 
always shirked responsibility. Diarchy, as its authors have confessed, is only a 
transitional measure, and we have worked it, fully conscious of its limitations, to 
demonstrate our fitness for self-government. We cannot stand still. No one can 

f ut back the hands of time. We must advance. Mere rejection of the White 
'aper without showing an alternative will simply strengthen the hands of our 
enemies, the Diehards in England. If safeguards in the White Paper have been 
strengthened from what has been conceded at the Round Table Conference as a 
transitional measure it is no small extent due to the talk of independence and 
the repudiation of debts. For this the Congress should thank themselves. As a 
political party wedded to constitutional methods, and standing for the attainment 
of Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire, it is our duty 
not to sound a note of warning that any scheme of reforms failing short of our 
minimum demands would be disastrous to the interests of the Empire. Extremists 
there would be in all countries and they are irreconcilable. Any constitution that 
is not acceptable to the Justice Party and other parties who think alike— and they 
represent the great majority of sane political opinion in this country-doomed to 
fail at the very outset. 

Depkessed Class Pboblem 

The creed of our Party has always been **palitical as well as social justice’ 
and this brings me on to the question of the Depressed Classes as they are 
still unfortunately termed and for whose welfare and uplift our Party has all 
along stood and tried to do its level best daring the past seventeen years. The 
Justice Party has always stood for those cherished idea which have been 
set before us by great leaders, Sir Theagaraya Ohetty, Dr, Nair and the 
Baja of Panagal claim to be the earliest and perhaps the only political Party in 
India that had put the problem of the Depressed Classes as one of the main 
planks of their political work in the country and the legislature. If to-day you 
find the members of the depressed and oppressed classes in the legislature of 
the land, in the municipalities and the local bodies, in larger and larger num- 
bers, I respectfully claim that it is due in a signal measure to the strenu- 
ous fight put by our Party for remedying the disabilities and redressing the grie- 
vances of the Depressed Glasses. Political advance must go hand in hand with social 
emancipation and believe me when X say that India can never attain to the full 
stature of self-government unless and until we are able to blot out this stigma of 
untouchability. We have done much and more remains to be done. We believe in 
a process of ievelling up and it should be our earnest endeavour to work for the 
economic and social upliftment of our less fortunate brethren until complete equality 
IS attained.' 

Self-Respect Movement 

I may here refer to a activity that has, in recent years, legitimately claimed 
a great deal of public attention, that is, to the part played by the Youth League 
and the Self-Respect Movements in Southern India, These movements have been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism, much of which, however, is ill-founded and 
based on an imperfect understanding of the ideals* of these movements. As I un- 
derstand it, the Self-Respect movement stands for certain great ideals to ?maka 
Hinduism greater and more glorious than it was in the past, to rid it of all those 
absurdities whi6h are the accretions of an unfortunate era of the past, and unite us 
in a solid federation so that all those who profess to follow the Hindu faith may 
feel that they ‘are brethren following one of the most ancient and glorious 
religions of the world. longer should the foreigner point his finger 
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of scorn afe this or that partfcnlar phase of Hinduism which belies its cosmo- 
politan tendency by iniiieting personal hardship on classes or comrannities. If 
a few youths in their exuberant enthusiasm hare been carried away beyond 
the bounds of Hinduism it will not do to fight shy of the new movements, 
but political wisdom and sagacity lie in taking them into our fold and 
guiding them aright along the paths of duty and rectitude. In every religion there 
is from time to time a reform movement which tries to bring back tne pristine 
glory of the religion and makes it acceptable to all classes of men. If our great 
country is to reach the cherished goal, the whole structure of our caste system must 
go completely. 

Our Party which is representative of all interests has naturally a great responsi- 
bility to discharge in reconciling apparently divergent interests and thus bringing 
into harmony these different interests for the greater benefit of the community. It 
Is a matter for gratification that a measure of a contentious nature vitally affecting 
the landholders and ryots has been satisfactorily settled and placed on the Statute- 
Book. I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to the representa- 
tives of both classes for the statesmanlike manner in which they have faced the 
intricate issues and for the political wisdom they have shown in placing a satisfac- 
tory solution on the Statute-Book, To the landholders, I would say that in the 
peace, contentment, prosperity and happiness, of their tenantry lie their prosperity 
and happiness, and it should be their constant endeavour even with sacrifices, to 
satisfy ail the legitimate claims and hopes of their tenants. To those who are 
tenants, may I venture to suggest that they , will be following a wise policy if they 
will discard suspicion and distrust and base their demands on equality and justice, 
realising that the landlord has also a point of view which deserves consideration 2 
In a frank recognition of the principle that for the agricultural economy of the 
land the landholder is as much a necessity as a contented peasantry lies the future 
prosperity of our country. 1 do hope that the happy relationship thus created will 
be fostered and that both will continue to work in unison and concord with each 
other for the greater benefit of all. Our political opponents have tried their utmost 
to misrepresent the work of the Party in this respect, but we are on sure ground 
as a study of the Bill as introduced in the Council, and as it was finally shaped 
by our Party, would show our claims are based on solid achievements. 

We have by our work in this presidency proved to the hilt that we ISTon- 
Brabmins can shoulder responsibility and carry on the administration in the larger 
interests of the country unnerved by cheap satires from the usual unfriendly quar- 
ters and unmoved by the campaign of misrepresentations and vilification which it 
is our lot to bear. No one who has worked diarchy can be ignorant of its grave 
defects and when to that is added a financial crisis of grave magnitude, the discer- 
ning public, and especially those who have some experience of administrative 
matters, will realise the limitations and serious handicaps under which the Ministry- 
have had to work. Even the best of schemes can be shattered on the rock of 
financial impossibility. Representing as we do the agricultural population of this 
province, we felt that the relief of the prevailing acute agricultural distress should 
have a first call on our financial resources and many a scheme which was calculated 
to expand the nation-building activities of the transferred departments had to be 
sacrificed. 

PARrT OR Group System 

Congressmen have stated that there are only two parties in the country— Gov- 
ernment and Congress. But I make bold to state that, with the advent of complete 
provincial autonomy, there will be only two organised parties as far as this pro- 
vince is concerned, namely, the Congress and the justice. Let us realise that the 
first essential for success and reaching our political goal is the united voice of the 
country. It is the duty of our Party to persuade the various religious sects and 
communities to present a united front and bring the Hindu and Moslem, Christian 
and Arjya Samajist, Brahman and nou-Brahman, all to a common platform and 
and speak in unison. This is the great task before us. In the interests of our 
country, I desire that you should realise the implications of provincial autonomy 
and how it should be worked. I think it would be most unfortunate if instead of 
a clear cut party system, opportunities were available for the formation of a 
ministry under a group system. Whether we are in power or opposition, it would 
foe against national interests to encourage or anyway countenance the group system 
which will work greater havoc than even diarchy. Time and again the cheap criti- 
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cism Is levelled that our Party is sectarian, and while we need not be frightened by 
snch bogeys, I think the time has come when we should, consistenly with our 
policy of'eqaal justice and opportunities to all, admit all those who subscribe to 
any mental reservations, whatever their community may be. If you look into the 
past history of our Party, we stood for communal electorates before the Montague 
Reforms and when these were not conceded we were prepared to accept reservation 
of seats in joint electorates. Having worked this system for ten years we ourselves 
have voluntarily stated before the Simon Oommissiou that we did not want any 
such reservation and that we had organised ourselves sufficiently to do away with 
such safeguards. The next change when it ^ comes would lead us naturally to the 
proposal contemplated, I need hardly emphasise the fact that the creed is unalterable. 
We stand by that creed more convinced than ever before of its essential necessity. 

Our ideal is simple~we wish to be in our country what other nations are in 
theirs, and as Indians, we are determined to rise to the full stature of manhood 
and carve for our own Motherland a place alike honourable and beneficial to us. 
That ideal cannot be changed but consistently with that ideal we are prepared to 
co-operate to work in amicable relationship to extend the hand of fellowship to 
those who %vill work in harmony and peace with us alike for the glory of our 
country and the mutual benefit and prosperity of each other. 

Peactical Realities 

But this ideal that we have set before us does not blind us from appreciating 
the practical realities of the situation, and it is here that our Party can play a 
large part in offering a sound lead and in steering clear of opposite extremes of 
conduct. As I can visualise the future the greatest need of the country is unity, 
unity in essentials, and it is here that we have proved ourselves as practical 
statesmen. There are other political bodies which have, in the name of unity, 
created greater discord, prodnced suspicion and distrust by their pusillanimous 
attitude and have time and again quite unnecessarily and as unwisely roused 
feelings of jealousy, doubt and dismay when, with ordinary prudence and human 
sympathy and understanding, much of this bitterness could be avoided. Revolu- 
tions and the dark shadow of terrorism that now stare through a neighbouring 
province are alien to our soil, to our very religion and culture, and find no place 
m our creed. If the history of the world is read aright, every one with a vision 
and with a certain amount of political instinct, will easily realise that no great 
nation ever attained eminence by snch unfortunate methods which are calculated 
to undermine the best interests of the nation and which are incapable of producing 
any positive results. 

Fdtijbb Oeganisation 

This brings me on to the most important part of my address. This time next 
year we are ail looking forward to the inauguration of great constitutional changes 
and perhaps we shall be in the throes of a momentous general election, the like of 
which has not so far been witnessed in India. For tlie first time a large virgin 
electorate is to be roped in for political purposes, an electorate which has certainly 
not been trained to the proper discharge of their privileges till now. Those who 
are interested in the safe governing of this country and in the constitutional 
advancement of this presidency,— and I venture to think none are more interested 
than our own Party— must necessarily take all steps possible to see that the virgin 
electorate is educated along proper lines, such that they might discharge their 
duties in the best interests of the country. To get into contact with the greatly 
Increased electorate to find suitable candidates for the hundred and odd constituen- 
cies, is not going to be an easy task for us, in the situation in which we are now 
placed, No country, no party for the matter of that can hope to tackle such great 
problems without party organisation and without party funds behind it for success- 
fully facing the manifold issues with which we will be confronted within the- near 
future. We should not rest on our oars. I feel that to-day, more than ever, the 
country needs a party such as our own, to withstand the onslaughts of heterodox 
ideas and revolutionary thought, and it is as much in the interests of our own 
party— that I plead for an intensive campaign in the next few months such that 
when the fruit of provincial autonomy is within our groups, it may not be plucked 
away by dissipated energies, It is absolutely necessary for us to hold conferences 
m every district to evolve a programme that will be la the best interests of the 
masses and to work on such lines. 



The All India Congress Sodalist Party 


SOCIALISTS AND THE CONGRESS 

On the eve of the holdiog of the Indian National Congress at Bombay, a meeting 
of the leading Congress Socialists was "held at Benares, on the SOth* September 1934, Mr, 
Sampimianand presiding. Twenty-four delegates from Delhi, Bengal, Bihar, XL P., 
Bombay, Maharashtra, Ajmer, Centra! Provinces and Utkal attended the meeting. 
After lively discussions lasting for six hours, important resolutions as to the 
attitude to be adopted by the Congress Sociiilists regarding the Assembly elections 
and the acceptance of offices on Congress organisations, were passed. 

Among those present at the meeting were Dr. D. Silva (0. P.) Mr. B. F. Binha 
(Behar), Mr, Masani (Bombay), Messrs. Narendradeva and -Sriprakasa (U. P.), Mr. 
Shankerlal (Delhi), Mr. 8. M. A, Joshi (Maharashtra) Mr. Charles Masceranhas 
(Bengal), Mr. Asawa (Ajmcre), and Mr. Navakrishma Chaudhuri (Utkal). 

Tae meeting sat till 8-30 p. m. and adjourned till the next day to resume 
discussion on Mr, Gandhi^s proposals regarding the constitution of the Congress, 
It transpired that during the discussion on BIr, Oandhi^s proposals, 
Bombay Socialists who had been to Wardiia and had a talk with BIr. Gandhi, 
conveyed to the meeting Mr. Gandhfs message. It was stated Mr. Gandhi might 
press his proposal regarding the restricting of the number of delegates to the Indian 
National Congress, but he was not going to press his proposals in connection with 
compulsory spinning and creed. In view of this assurance, some members thought 
that Mr. GandhXs statemeot should not be considered but after some discussion it 
was decided to give expression to the Socialist views on it and a committee of 
three members was appointed to draft a resolution for consideration on the next day. 

Eesoxtitions 

The following, among other resolutions, were passed 

‘‘The meeting of delegates of the Provincial Congress Socialists’ Parties is of 
opinion that the present parlmmentar^y activity of the Congress, in contesting the 
elections to the Legislative Assembly, is not of such a nature as to intensify or 
further the struggle for National Independence against British Imperialism. This 
meeting feels that such activity constitutes, on the contrary, a drift towards sterile 
constitutionalism, which has already involved demoralisation and compromise with 
elements, unbelieving either in complete independence or direct action and which 
is bound to lead to complete abandonment of the struggle for independence and 
compromise with British Imperialism. This meeting calls upon members of Con- 
gress Socialist Parties (1) to decline nomination as Congress or independent candi- 
dates for the Assembly election and to withdraw their candidate, if already nomi- 
nated and (2) to decline to serve as members of parliamentary boards, central or 
provincial, or any committees for the electoral campaign. 

“This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that no member of the Congress Socialist Party should become an office- 
bearer of any Congress organisation except (I) where the party is In a majority, 
or (2) where the organisation concerned has resolved to carry out the Fiirty’s 
immediate programme of the All-Indm Congress Socialint Party and the Socialist 
Party gives previous permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress 
Socialists, who are office-bearers in any Congress organisation, except such as those 
indicated above, to resign their offices, 

'‘This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties'eondemns 
the formation of the so-called Nationalist Party on the issue of the Communal 
Award as communalist and anti-national and thus started a futile controversy over 
an issue, which is of no importanpe ' to" the masses and distracted attention from 
the real task of their emancipation from exploitation. This meeting is of opinion 
that all attempts to solve the communal problem has been, on the whole, on the 
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false basis ol recogDliion of rights belonging to religious groups and this meeting 
is of opinion that the problem can effectively be liquidatea only by clarifying the 
struggle for the economic emancipation of the masses. 

'‘This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties Is of 
opinion that the resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares t concerning class war and the 
advocacy of the confiscation of property are uncalled for and misleading. This 
meeting claims that class war and advocacy of confiscation of property are not 
inconsistent^ in any way, with the Congress creed.” 

Second Day — Isl. October— Gan diji’s Proposals 

The Committee which was appointed last night in this connection reported to 
the meeting this morning that it was unnecessary to discu^ss Mr. Gandhi’s proposals 
in view of the information received regarding Mr. Gaodhrs intenlions. ^ Eventually, 
consideration of the proposals was dropped. According to private talks in Socialists’ 
circles it appears certain that Mr. Gandhi does not now intend to press his proposals 
regarding the yarn franchise and the Congress creed in the forthcoming Bombay 
session of the Indian Congress. 

The meeting strongly condemned the spirit and action of the Reception Committee 
of the Indian Congress in refusing the Congress pandal for the use of the AU-India 
Congress Socialist Conference, 

GUJRAT CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

Tho Gujarat Congress Socialist Party at "a meeting hold at Ahmedabad on the 
2nd. October 1934 passed resolutions condemning the activilies of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board and the Nationalist Party, as according to them it involved 
a compronaise with the Imperialist Government and indifference to the true interests 
of the workers and peasants. Another resolution condemned the repressive policy 
of the Government and the Khadi franchise in the Congress constitution, as 
preventing peasants and workers from joining the Congress. 


ANDHRA CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Working Committee of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialist Party met 
at Ongolo on the 9tli. October 1934, with Mr, B. 8, Eangasy% President, in the 
chair. Messrs Ranga, Sheikh Galib Saheb, J. Ramalingaiah and l)r. K. L. Narasimha 
Eao. etc. were among those present. 

The Committee passed by a majority a resolution to the effect that having consi- 
dered the Benares resolution of the All-India Congress Socialist Party Working 
Committee, this Committee resolved that such of its members, as had been set up 
for the Assembly or local legislatures or local bodies should continue to discharge 
their functions and duties as such, and try to propagate the fundamental principles 
of socialism through those bodies. 


DELHI CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Provincial Bocialist Party, held 
at Delhi on the 6tb. October 1934 under the presidentship of Professor Indra^ the 
following among other resolutions, were passed 

Resolved that as the resolutions passed at the Benares Conference were of a 
recommendatory nature for the Bombay session that no action be taken on the 
resolution regarding the holding of offices in any Congress organisation till the 
Bombay session. 

Resolved that the Bocialist Party as a party should take no part in the Assembly 
election campaign, but individual members toI be free to take part in the election 
campaign ol the Parliamentary ''Board* • 



The All Isdia Socialist Confereiice 

Tbe open session of the, All-India' Socialist Conference was held oa the 21«t. 
October 1934, at 3 p. m. at Ecadj Honey Terrace, Worli, Bombay. 

About 150 delegates from all parts of India attended, incUtdiog Dr. Earn 
Manohar Lai Lohia and Mr. Mascarenas of Bengal, Mr. F. II. Ansari of Delhi, 
Mr. Jaiprakash Narain of Behar, Swarai Sampuruanand and Mr, Mohanial Gautani 
of the United Provinces, Dr. Earnik of Poona, Mr. J. Mukherjee of Allahabad, 
Mr. P, K, Fiilai of Madras, Mr. A, .Pattawardhan of Maharashtra and Blr. S. A. 
Brelvi, Blr. BI. E. Blasani and BIrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya of Bombay, and 
Mr. P, Y. Deshpande of Amraoti. 

The proceedings of the Conference were marked by a novel departure from eon- 
ventionai practices associated with functions of this kind. The Conference bad no 
President elected in advance as is the caso with other Conferences and the dele- 
gates present were called upon at the outset of the proceedings to elect their own 
Chairman. . ■ 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Mr, Purshotiamdm TricumdaSi 
Chairman of the Eeceptioa Oommltteej said : — 

^‘During its evolution, the Congress has passed through many a crisis, par- 
tieulariy when the younger or bolder spirits were trying to drag it at a pace which 
was too fast for the then leadership and although a* step forward was sometimes 
delayed by older hands, it was never prevented. Out of every crisis of the nature 
the Congress has come out stronger and healthier and more broad-based orga- 
nisation than before. The Congress is going through one of these crisis to-day. It 
is this fact which makes our meeting historic. 

“We represent to-day the elements who, having fought for nearly three years 
and having realised the limitations, both ideological and -organisational, inside that 
great body, are asking for clearer understanding of the nature! of national struggle 
so that we may not allow weaknesses which were revealed during the last four 
years to continue to hamper our march forward. Slistakes are made even by the 
wisest and most fore-sighted, but is wisdom also to admit and to profit by those 
errors ? An ostdeh-like policy of shutting your eyes and pretending that all is 
well has never done any good to anybody. 

As the result of the two struggles, we realised that our failure to achieve 
independence was not due to any lack of effort on the part of those who joined 
the struggle, nor to the feeling of tiredness on the part of these workers, as the 
Congress leaders would fain have us believe. 

But to suggest that the elimination of that domination would end our ills and 
restore to us Earn Eaj is a gross misleading of the situation, for the foreign domi- 
nation might go yet grinding poverty must remain if the transfer of power is to 
result in the more political democracy. 

“It is 'this .realisation that ? has - brought aboutT the organisation of the So- 
cialist opinion within the Congress and is mainly responsible for our meeting here 
to-day. To those who still hug belief in sentimental appeals as a result of their 
inability and failure to diagnose the nature of weakness, the Socialists appear to be 
splitting the Congress. They try to make capital out of this argument and attempt 
tolprcjudiee the uniformed sections of the Congress^ against the Soeialista, They 
appeal to us sometimes in plaintive terms to preserve the” National solidarity, 

^‘The plea of national solidarity boils down to undoing anything which offends 
against the prejudices of these classes. The Socialists feel convinced that by 
reason of inevitable and inherent contradiction and coiidict between the 
interests of landholding and capitalist classes on the one hand and the masses 
on the other, no single appeal which can satisfy both ;possessing few and exploited 
many is possible and the Socialists are therefore rightly asking the Congress to 
choose between the few and many. 

^*W6 are confident that the path we have chosen, although calculated to offend 
certain numerically insignificant classes, is the path which leads us to better under- 
standing of the problem, a path which If followed will make the Congress really 
and truly m organisation of the nation.’^ 
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Continiimg, Mr. Tricumdas said, ‘’While makisg ifc clear that speakiug perso- 
nalljj I am not, opposed to the utilisatioa of the Legislatures, I feel that such _aa 
activity should be subsidiary to the mass organisatioo In the country. The 
Legislatures may be utilised as platforms of propaganda for the !iurtherance of 
our activity outside and must be based on a programme which is Socialist in out- 
look and action. The present parliamentary programme is far removed from this. 
It is meant to provide a platform to those elements who had hardly ever had 
strong faith in the method of direct action. Both the programme and personnel of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board are of such a nature that the acceptance of the 
Parliamentary policy based on the present programme will mean the handing over 
of the Congress to forces of re-action. We shall strive every nerve to prevent such 
a catastrophe. If the present Parliamentary programme is accepted, the Congress 
will be turning its back on the goal of Independence as a result of the Constituent 
Assembly which they hope to force the British Government to concede. 

“Independence can never come as the result of gift or compromise and if it does 
it will be of a variety of the Greek gift to Trojans. Independence will only be won 
by our determination and our strength, This Independence for which we want to 
fight must be real Independence for the masses. This kind of Independence cannot 
be achieved as the result of compromise with Britain, because Britain is the bul- 
wark of Capitalism and imperialism. The independence which will result in the 
transfer of power to the masses must mean, if we are to be honest, complete seve- 
rance of British connection.’^ 

Kefening to the task which lies ahead of them, Mr. Tricumclas said : “The work of 
the Congress Socialist Party will not be confined solely to the conversion of the 
Congress, the other task is the organisation of workers and peasants..’' 

Mr, Trfeumdas concluded, “Our Conference is going to be historic^ because, it is 
goln^ to create for the first time within the Congress an organised opinion based on 
certain principles which unless clearly understooa will keep us away from Purna 
Swaraj wherein there will be no domination of any foreign power, no exploitation 
of the masses by classes. That we shall meet with opposition, I have no doubt. 
That we shall have to overcome obstacles which seem Insuperable to some, 1 recognise. 
But I feel confident that if we work with the goal in front our obstacles and 
opposition instead of deterring us from our task will add greater zest to our 
efforts. I also feel confident that unless we lose heart, and I do not think it likely, 
victory will be ours.” 

Swami Sampumanand, who was'unanimously elected Chairman, did^ not deliver 
any prcBidentiaf address and proceeded direct to deal with the agenda fixed for the 
day. After the report of the Organising Secretary of the All-India pongress 
Socialist Party was read, the Conference proceeded to deal with the consideration 
of the draft constitution and programme of the Party submitted by the Draft Com- 
mittee, which was accepted with minor alterations. 

Constitution of the Party 

The constitution of the Socialist Party as drafted by the Drafting Committee 
appointed at the Patna Conference, was considered at great length, 

Mr. Batliicala (Bombay) moved that instead of having the object of the Party 
as achievement of Complete Independence, it should further be explained by adding 
the words ‘‘in the sense of total separation from the British Empire”. He also 
urged that the object of the party should be the establishment of a workers’ and 
peasants’ republic instead of a Society as in the draft constitution. Mr. Batliwala 
explained that the words ‘‘Complete Independence” had undergone so many changes 
in its definition, io the course of the last few years, that it was difficult for any 
one to define it at present. He, therefore, proposed to make their object absolutely 
clear by the addition of the words he suggested. His objection to a Bocialisfc 
society was that such society may be a Socialist State with a dictator. India did 
not want a Hitler or a Mussolini, but wanted power in the hands of the masses. 

Speaking on behalf of Mr. Jayaprahash:^ Secretar;^ of the Drafting Committee, 
Mr. Massani (Bombay), accepted part of Mr, Batliwala’s amendment by agreeing 
to all the words ”in the sense of total separation from the British Empire”, after 
the words, “Complete Independence”. Mr, Massani pointed out that the addition 
of this Clause fulfilled completely the object of the mover of the amendment and 
added that Socialist Society better explained their objective than the amended 
eipressioBi ■ , • 
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After a keen debate, Mr. Bailiwala’s amendment was lost and Mr. JaypraJeash’s 

amendment carried. 

The conditions for membership of the Party inter alia stated that the Party 
shaii consist of members of the Indian National Oongressj who are not members 
of any commnnai organisation or political organisation, whose objects were ioeon* 
sistent with that of the party. An amendment was moved that every member 
should subscribe 5,000 yards of yarn annuaily for membership. The amendment 
met with considerable opposition, speakers referring to the iinfavonrable reception 
given to a similar proposal put forward by Mr. Gandhi himself. The amendment 
was lost. 

By another amendment it was decided that there shall be affiliated to the Con- 
gress a Socialist party in every Congress province, including Indian States. The 
four anna levy for membership of provincial parties was reduced to one anna. It 
was further decided that disciplinary action against members and provincial parties 
could be taken by the Executive Council, by a two-thirds majority. 

^ The plan of action as laid down in the draft constitution was accepted with 
slight alteration. It required the Party to work within the National Congress, 
with a view to securing its acceptance. The object and programme of the party 
would be the organisation of and the entry into peasants and labour unions for 
the purpose of participating in and developing the day to day economic and poli- 
tical struggle of peasants and workers and of creating a powerful mass movement 
for the achievement of independence and socialism, active opposition to all impe- 
rialist wars and utilisation of such other crisis for the intensiScation of the national 
struggle, refusal to enter at any stage into negotiations of constitutional issue 
with the British Government and convening, after the capture of power, of a 
Constituent Assembly for the purpose of formulating a Constitution for India. 

A few minutes before adjournment for tea, a party of Communist demonstrators 
drove in a lorry to the Eeady Money Mansion, wherein the Conference was pro- 
ceeding, shouting boycott slogans against the Congress Socialists. 

The Socialists^ Conference adjourned till ;8 a. ra. the nest day. The draft consti- 
tution was completely passed, whereafter the All-India Congress Socialist Conference 
was formally inaugurated. The election of office-bearers was the last item on the 
agenda, and Mr. Jayapralcash Narain was elected General Secretary of the Party, 

Second Day— 22ni3. October— Resolutions 

Oboahtsation of Woekebs 

The open session of the Socialist Conference met to-day and adopted the resolu- 
tion defining Independence as India’s goal as passed by the Subjects Committee. 

The resolution defined clearly what Socialists meant by the expression ‘indepen- 
dence” “Independence must mean the establishment of an Independent State, 
wherein power is transferred to the producing masses and such an objective involves 
refusal to compromise at any stage, with British Imperiali8m’^ 

The Conference, after a debate, also passed the resolution defining the funda- 
mental rights as adopted by the Subjects Committee, 

The other resolutions adopted by the Conference were as follows : 

“This Conference is of the opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
*‘Swaraj” as conceived by the Congress will mean to them it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understandable by them. In order 
to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include the real econo- 
mic freedom of the starving millions* The Congress, therefore, declares that the 
future constitution of the Indian State shall be based on the following fundamental 
principles : — transfer of all power to the producing masses ; the development of the 
economic life of the country to be planned and controlled by the State ; the Sociali- 
sation of the key and principal industries, e. g., steels, cotton, jute, railways, 
shipping, mines, banks and public utilities ; the organisation of Co-operatives for 
the production, distribution and credit in the un-socialised section of the economic 
j life ; the State monopoly of foreign trade ; the elimination of princes and landlords 
and all other classes of exploiters ; the re-distribution of land to peasants ; the 
encouragement and promotion of Co-operative farming with a view to ultimate 
collectivisation of all agriculture in the country; the liquidation of debts owing 
by the peasants and workers; the State shall provide work to every able-bodied 
adult, and social insurance against unemployment, old age, sickness, accident, mater- 
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mty etc.; to everyone according to his needs to be tbe ultimate basis of distribu- 
tion of economic goods; there shall be adult franchise which shall be on a functional 
basis; the State shall neither support nor discriminate between religions nor recog- 
nise any distinction based on caste or community ; and the State shall not discri- 
minate between sexes. 

WOEKEES’ BEMAHBS 

*^The Conference is also of the opinion that the daily struggles of the workers, 
peasants and the other expioited masses for their immediate economic political 
demands are an integral part of the struggle for Independence. The Conference, 
therefore, resolves that the workers and peasants and other exploited classes should 
he organised for the immediate realisation of the following among other^ demands 
freedom of speech and of the Press ; freedom of association and combination ; the 
repeal of anti-national and anti-labour laws ; the release of all political prisoners 
and prisoners detained without trial ; the instalment of all farmers and peasants 
deprived of their lands owing to their participation in the movement for national 
independence ; free and compulsory primary education and liquidation of adult 
illiteracy ; drastic reduction by at least 50 per cent in the military expenditure 
of the Government of India ; municipalisation of public utilities ; the control of 
usury direct or indirect ; a steeply graduated tax on all incomes including incomes 
from agricultural sources above a fixed minimum ; graduated death-duties ; freedom 
from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom ; the right to form Unions to 
strike and to picket ; compulsory recognition by employers of the workef s Union ; 
a living wage, 40'hours’-week and healthy quarters and conditions of work; equal 
wages for equal work ; weekly payments of wages wherever demanded ; insurance 
a<yalast unemployment, sickness, accident, old-age, etc., one month’s leave every 
year with full pay to all workers and 2 months’ leave with pay to women workers 
during maternity ; provision against employment of children of school-going age in 
factories and women and children in underground mining and hazardous occupations ; 
elimination of landlordism in Zamindari and Talukdari areas ; abolition of all 
feudal and semi-feudai levies on the peasantry ; encouragement of co-operative 
farming : introduction of scientific agriculture indebtedness and arrears of rent, 
establishment of land mortgage banks to grant cheap credit to the peasants ; com- 
plete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants with unconomic holdings ; 
substantial reduction of rent and land revenue ; and freedom from attachment in 
the execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural resources and 
that portion of peasants holding which is just sufficient to maintain an average 
peasant’s family. 

‘‘This Conference considers that in view of the international situation and danger 
of a sudden outbreak of a war, in which the British Empire may be involved, it 
13 necessary for the Congress to declare its opposition to participation by India 
in any war in which the British Government may be involved and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian Nation to resist actively the utilisa- 
tion of Indian men, money and resources for the purposes of such a war snd 
to utilise such crisis for securing Swaraj. 

“Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute a principal political and military 
support to the British Imperialism and a source of feudal backwardness and 
reaction, this Conference declares that the abolition of the rule of the Indian 
Princes alone can assure the complete Independence for the whole of India and 
invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that no member of a Congress Socialist Party 
become an office-bearer in any Congress organisation except where the organisation 
concerned has resolved to carry out the Party’s immediate programme of work as 
indicated in the draft programme of the All-India Congress Socialist Party and 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Socialist Party gives previous 
permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress Socialists who are office- 
bearers in any organisation except such as those indicated above to resign their 
office. . .. 

“This Conference condemns the formation of the so-called ‘National Party’ on the 
issue of the Communal Award as a communalist and anti-National move which 
has started a futile controversy over an issue which is of no importance to the 
masses and which has distracted attention from the real task of their emancipation 
|roM exploitation. . ■ - 
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GOKMUNAIi PilOBLEM 

^^This Conference is of opinion that all attempts made so far to sol^e the com- 
munal problem, including those made by the Congress and the position taken up 
by the Congress Working Committee on the question have been on wholly false 
basis of recognition of the rights belonging to the religious groups and is therefore 
of opinion that the problem can effectively be liquidated only through the struggle 
for the economic emancipation of the masses. 

“This Conference is of opinion that the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares con- 
cerning the confiscation of property were uncalled for and misleading. 

Conference claims that participation in class war and advocacy of expro- 
priation of property are not inconsistent in any way with the Congress creed. 

^‘This Conference takes note of the concerted attempts of the right wing to take 
back the Congress to the old discredited path of constitutionaf agitation and to 
convert it into an instrument of the Indian upper classes in their bargains with 
the British Imperialism, 

“This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that these attempts run counter 
to the creed of the Congress and to the fundamentai principles and policies it has 
been following since 1920. 

‘^TMs Conference, therefore, resolves to resist these attempts and to rescue the 
Congress from the hands of the right wing by educating and organising the rank 
and file on the basis of a clear-cut programme of national revolution and also 
resolves to carry on a consistent propaganda for the exposure of the reactionary 
aims, policies and programme of the right wing. 

PABLIABiTENTABY ACTIVITIES 

“This Conference is of opinion that the Parliamentary activities conducted in 
the name of the Indian National Congress shall be based on the theory of the 
revolutionary use of the Legislatures with the following as its essential principles : 

(1) The Congress candidate shall go to the Legislatures as the representative of 
the exploited masses of India and in no other capacity ; 

(2) The Parliamentary activity inside the Legislatures shall be closely linked up 
with the activity of the exploited masses outside, carried on the basis of their 
immediate economic demand : 

(3) Every issue coming U|) before the Legislatures shall be approached and 
dealt with from the point of view, the economic and political emancipation of the 
masses, forming the only criterion ; 

(4) The least betrayal of the cause of the exploited masses shall forthwith meet 
with expulsion and merciless exposure; 

(5) No selected Congress candidate shall accept Ministerial offices because ; 

fa) The legislative, executive and judicial machinery, present and forthcoming, 
is the creation of British Imperialism and is intended solely for the purpose of 
facilitating and intensifying the exploitation of the Indian masses ; 

(b) The acceptance of Ministerial offices will create a dangerous illusion that the 
Imperialistic State Machine can be , utilised for the good of the masses, while its 
essential structure is so designed as to automatically result in their exploitation ; 

(c) A mass organisation that stands for complete independence as its immediate 
objective must necessarily remain in opposition until complete independence is an 
accomplished fact ; 

(d) The economic and political emancipation of the masses is ineompatible with 
Imperialist and Capitalist structure of the State and society ; 

(e) Whereas the decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Patna for con- 
testing the present Assembly election is not on the lines indicated in the past, the 
decision be rescinded and the Congress candidate be withdrawn; 

(f) This Conference calls upon the Provincial Socialist Party to take disciplinary 
action against such of the members as may contravene the basis of this resolution. 

ReFBESSITB POblOT ’CONDEMNED 

'*TMs Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party emphatically con- 
demns the campaign of repression and terror now being conducted by the British 
Imperialism in India in the form of special iegislation in Bengal under which death 
penalty can be inflicted for minor offences* a virtual regime of martial law can be 

' 38 ' ^ 
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estabiished o?er the whole districts, thousands of people detained without trial and 
mmj other outrages in declaring illegal the Naujavau Bharat Sabha, Khudai 
Hidmatgars and the Punjab Kisan Sabhas. 

*‘Ihis Conference condemns the action of the Travancore, Baroda, Rewa and 
other Native States which have^ taken repressive measures against the Congress, 
Labour or States’ people’s organisations and movements. 

view of the urgent necessity of carrying forward the fight for Independence 
and preventing the further spread of demoralisation, it is resolved that the Congress 
Socialist Party shall forthwith commence work with the object of putting its pro- 
gramme into effect, irrespective of the acceptance or rejection of its programme by 
the Indian National Congress. 

^‘Fot this purpose, the Congress Socialist Party desires to act in co-operation with 
other parties having similar aims within or without the Indian National Congress, 

‘‘This Conference authorises the Executive Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee 
to explore the possibilities of joint action on specific issues with the difierent Labour 
and Radical Groups in the country. 

‘‘This Conference directs the Executive Committee to appoint the following three 
sub-Committees : (1) Propaganda Sub-Committee, (2) Peasant Organisation Sub- 
Committee, and (5) Labour Organising Sub-Committee : 

“This Conference also recommends that the Propaganda Sub- Committee should 
conduct the organ of the Party in English as well as in Hindi and publish litera- 
ture in Socialism. 

“This Conference is wholly opposed to the recently enacted Behar Tenancy 
Amendment Act and condemns the action of the Government of Behar in siding 
with Zamindars and sacrificing the interests of the tenants.” 


THE PUNJAB CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The newly-formed Punjab Congress Socialist Party held its first public meeting 
at Lahore on the lllh. November 1934, to condemu the Congress programme of 
council-entry. Lala Broz presiding. 

Prof. Brijnarain^ the principal speaker, condemned the new Congress programme 
of council-entry and village reconstruction describing both as incapable of bringing 
Swaraj. Prof. Brijnarain said that Mr. Gandhi’s new idea was identical with th^ 
adumbrated by the British Fascist leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, who had deplored that 
the Government of India bad neglected the promotion of agriculture and rural 
industries. Thus both Mr, Gandhi and Sir Oswald Mosley were actuated by the 
same objective, although Bit Oswald Mosley’s objection to the development of large 
scale industry in India was due to the fact that it competed with the BritiSb 
industry. What was needed was national unity and this was only possible 
on the basis of economic interests. The speaker added that the Bishop of Lahore 
had recently suggested in a broadcast, that India could achieve unity by embracing 
Christianity, but the speaker feared, that at the present rate of progress of Chris- 
tianity, it would take Punjab 146 years to solve its communal problem that way. 
The speaker said that Socialism was the message of the day and the National 
Congress would soon become the Socialist Congress. It was just possible that there 
might be a Capitalist Congress too, but the “Socialist Congress of the masses” 
would in the true sense be “the National Congress.” 

The meeting passed a resolution condemning war and declaring that wars 
undertaken in the interest of a handful of capitalists should not be supported. 
Mr. Ahmad Bin, moving the resolution condemning war, described the obser- 
vance of November 11 as a day of peace as ironical, because the day symbolised 
the maiming and killing of millions in the Great War. 


the BIHAR CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

Important resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the Council of Action of the 
Bihar Socialist .party held at -Patna ou the 2Ut. ^ ZZnd. December 1934. 

The Council recorded its convictiou that, in order to give effect even to the 
Harachi Congress Resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic programme, 
it is necessary not only to educate the masses in its principles but organise them 
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into kisan sabhas and labour unions, with a view to put organised pressure on the 

powers that be for the acbievemeat of these objects and the redress of grievances. 
Another resolution urged the Congress Working Oornmittee to arrange for a fitting 
ceiebration of the ‘‘Independence on January 26. The Council also adopted 

the immediate programme concerning peasants as well as labourers and resolved 

organise the party on a proper basis in the various districts of the province, 
-the resolution embodying the Immediate programme ran as follows : 

• of Action Is of opinion that peasants should be organised for 

^medi^e realisation of the following among other demands: araendmenfc of the 
iiiiiar Tenancy Act in favour of peasants and particularly the deletion of its 
obnosious features, such as the certificate and salami clauses ; freedom from 
attachment in execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural 

resources and that portion of the peasants’ holding which is just sufficient to 

mamtam the^ average peasant family ; liquidation of arrears of rent and other 
agricultural indebtedness; complete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants 
With uneconomic holdings ; reduetion of rent and land revenue by at least 50 per 
cent ; abolition and penalisation of feudal and semi-feudai levies, Illegal execution, 
and forced labour ; encouragement of co-operative farming and scientifi.c agriculture ; 
taxation of agricultural incomes above a fixed minimum ; and graduated death 

By another resolution, the Couneii opined that industrial workers should be 
organized for the^ immediate realisation of the following, among other demands : 

right to form unions to strike and picket, compulsory recognition of unions by 
employers, a living wage, forty-hour week, healthy quarters and conditions of work, 
weekly payment of wages whenever demanded, liquidation of debts owed hy 
workers etc. 

Bihar Socialist Party was affiliated to the All-India Congress Socialist Party# 
Mr. B. P. Smka was appointed to act as officiating General Secretary. 

THE U. P. CONGRESS SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 

The U. P. Provincial Socialist Conference was held at Etawa on theSOfch. December 
1934.^ Se^/i Damodnr Sioaroop^ President, in his speech, dwelt on the international 
Bituation and supported the theory that war was imminent in Hhe near future. He 
said that it was evident from what was happening in the severrd coiintries 
of the world that the last stage of Imperialism and capitalism had come. He drew 
the attention of the people to the disastrous consequences of war and appealed to 
them to organise an anti-war campaign throughout India. He thought that for a 
slave country like India there was no question more important than this. He dis- 
approved the participation of the Congress in the legislatures and said that the 
Congress Working Committee and the Congress Parliamentary Board should see 
that the policy of co-operation was not adopted and any Government office was 
not accepted. He thought that the claim that the Congress represented peasants 
and labourers was untrue and appealed to the Congress leaders to put before the 
country an economic programme on socialist lines and organise peasants and 
labourers. He opined that the J, P. 0. Eeporfc was not worth consideration and 
should be rejected totally. 

EeSOIiUTIOHS 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

“The Conference considers that iu view of the International situation, and the 
dangers of sudden outbreak of war in which the British Empire may be invoived, 
it is the duty of the Congress to declare 'its opposition to participation by India 
in any war in which the British Governm'ent may ’ be involved* and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian, nation to resist ‘-actively 'the irtillsation ' 
of Indian men, money and, resources for the purpose of such war and to utilise 
such crisis for securing Swaraj. 

Mr. Sriprakask, supporting the resolution, ■ mentioned that while fMr. Gandhi 
recruited soldiers for the British Government during the last Great War, Mrs. 
Annie Besant agitated that ^‘fehe war, .time, should be utilised lor securing Home 
Eule for India and she had to go to jail, In that connection/’ 

Organisation of peasants and workers- was stressed In a lengthy tmoMloUk ' ’■ 
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The resolution stated that the country's emancipation without the orgnnisatfoii 
of peasants and workers was impossible and demanded the stopijage of ejectment and 
reinstatement of tenants ejected during the flast four years, remisston of all arrears 
in rent, elimination of middlemen between cultivators and the State, i. e., landlords 
and Taiukdars, wipping out debts of peasants ; and petty zamindars, penalisation 
for Nazrana Hari Begari concealed rent, etc., hiring wage for agricultural labours, 
freedom from serfdom and right to strike and picket. The resolution made a 
number of other demands aimed at improving the economic and social conditions 
of the workers. ' ■ , ■ 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in imposing reBtrictions 
on Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

The Conference considered the J, P. C. Beport as wholly unacceptable. The 
resolution in this connection stated that the Conference was of opinion that the 
constitution of the Indian State should be framed only by a Constituent Assembly, 
composed of representatives of peasants and workers. The Conference also con- 
demned the Government for keeping Mr. M. N. Boy in prison in spite of his 
serious illness. The Conference sent greetings to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
conveyed its sympathy to him at the serious illness of Mrs, Kamaia Nehru. 

The Conference concluded the session late at night. 



The Anti-Communal Award Conference 

Opening Day^ — Bombay — ^25th. October 1934 

The All-India Anti-Communai Award Conference met at the Arya Samaj Pandal, 
opposite the Congress Nagar, Bombay on the 2Stii. October 1934. 

Tracing the history of the Bound Table Conference Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
said it was a matter of regret and shame that they have been unable to come to a 
settlement in London on the communal question. Some of them did sign a requisition 
to the Premier asking him to arbitrate but as the Sikhs and Muslim members did not 
agree, it was distinctly understood that the proposal was dropped. As such the 
Premieres decision on the Communal question was not an Award but a mere decision 
of His Majesty^s Government. Proceeding Malaviyji drew attention to the fact that 
unless an agreed solution was arrived at between the various communities before 
the new constitution was inaugurated, the Communal Award would be incorporated 
in it and become part of the constitution. Pandit Malaviya examined the Award 
and showed how it was anti-national and inimical to the growth of self-government 
in so far as it sought to create as many as eighteen separate classes. Their duty 
was therefore clear, namely, to bring about an agreed solution, or failing that to 
continuously agitate as vigorously as we could here as well as in England against 
the Award till the Award was changed. The Government based on the Communal 
Award would be government of one community, whether Hindu or Muslim, over 
other communities in every province. “Gan anybody call that Swaraj ? Swaraj is 
rule by the people and not by one community, But the Award creates Communal 
Baj in every Province. Is that likely to lead to self-government Further, in the 
distribution of seats, one community had been favoured to the detriment of others. 
Hindus have been the hardest hit. The Congress Working Committee, by the 
attitude they have taken, had tacitly acquiesced in the Award. This had to his 
great regret forced them to-day to convene this meeting, whereas such an important 
question should have been discussed by the National Congress alone. “I don’t 
despair of getting the Award changed. When I have such a righteous cause now 
can I believe that this cause will fail ? I have no confidence in the British Govern- 
ment or Parliament, but I have faith in the justice of my cause and if, with 
courage and perseverance, we agitate all over the country and in England against 
the Award, we shall succeed in the 
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Prad/ww, ex-Pmance Me Bombay Governmentj Chalrmao, 
Eeception Committee, welcomed tbe delegates and in the course of a short speech 
coHdemned the Award. 

Presidential Address. 

In the course of his Presidential Address, Mr. Bamanand^a Chaiierjee said : — 


Origin and History of the Communai Award : — In view ol the controversy of the 
Communal Award, it will be interesting to know the origin of the Award, from the 
negotiations in London in 1931, at the time of the second Bound Table Conference. 
A note on the subject issued on the 30th. October 1934 by the Director of Public 
Information, Government of India said 

During October and November, 1931, the Second Bound Table Conference finished 
its discussion of provincial subjects and intended to take up consideration of the 
Central Besponsibility, This would have included such matters as methods of elec- 
tion, size of Legislative Chambers, Army and financial questions,* external affairs and 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General. But the Minorities Committee of 
the Conference had failed to reach an agreement and it appeared that each commu- 
nity was anxious to blame the other for failure and Moslems decided that they 
could not take part in the discussion of Central Subjects, untill they knew what 
representation they were to get in the Central or Federal Legislature. For some 
days, it seemed probable that the Federai Structure Committee would be stultified 
in consequence and that the whole question of Centra! Besponsibility might have to 
be shelved. This was an embarrassment to Indian delegates in general and particu- 
larly to Hindus and Sikhs. 

When the Minorities Committee met once again on November 13, Sir Chimankl 
Setalvad initiated a suggestion that the Prime Minister should assume responsibility 
of giving decisions on the communal issue, ‘^which everyone should accept”. 

At the end of that particular meeting, the Prime Minister (in the chair) said : 
‘‘Will you, each of you, every member of the Committee, sign a request to me to 
settle the community question and pledge yourself to accept my decision that I 
think is a very fair offer ?” 

Mr, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri replied, ‘‘We are willing on this side”. 

The Prime Minister continued, **But I do not want any section or any one man. 
Will members of this Committee sign a deelarafion asking to give a decision, even 
a temporary one, on the community question and say that you will agree? I do 
not want it now. I say will you put your name to it and give that to me with 
the assurance that the decision come to will be accepted by you and will be 
worked by you to the best of your ability, in course of the working of the new 
constitution ? I have asked several sections— at least individual— from time to time 
for that and I have never got it.” 

The next day a group of delegates led by Pandit Malaviya wrote to the Prime 
Minister that, with a view to enabling the work of the Federal Structure Committee 
to continue, they requested him to arbitrate on the communal issue, as affecting 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs, The group added that they would abide by the 
Prime Minister^ decision and would recommend that course to those whom they 
represented. In addition to Pandit Malaviya the letter’s signatories were the 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, Mrs, Naidu, Baja Narendranath, Mr. S. K. Datta, 
Mr. M. E. Jayakar, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar 
and Mr. Barooah. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru also wrote to the Prime Minister, support- 
ing this request and adding that he was prepared to leave the problem of the 
Depressed Classes and other minorities also in the Prime Minister’s hands. 

A second group consisting of Mr. Sastri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir A. P* 
Patro, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Sir Fadainji' Ginwala, Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sit Cowasjee 
Jebangir, Mr. Earachandra Bao, Mr. Shiva Bao and Dlwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami 
Mudaliar, also asked the Prime Minister to arbitrate and agreed without qualifica- 
tion to abide by his decision. 

Moslems offered their support, provided that all other groups did the same. 
They made it clear,’' however, that they would not desert smaller minorities with 
whom they had already negotiated a pact presented to the Prime Minister and recorded 
as one of the official doeuments^of the Conference. SinceThe various communities could 
not reach a unanimous agreement, even in the matter of a request to the Prime 
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Tlie main political problem before us Is bow to win freedom for India. It is 
the bounden duty of all of us to strive to win it. Our opinions and methods may 
differ, but our object should be identical. It is my considered opinion that the 
Communal ^ Decision is an obstacle in our endeavours to win freedom. 
Whether this decision remains or is rejected, we must persist in the struggle for 
freedom. But as in a well thought-out campaign the general does not march for- 
ward towards the goal leaving a stronghold behind in the possession of his anta- 
gonists, so it would not be wise for us to advance without a simultaneous and 
strenuous endeavour at least to weaken, if not to eradicate, communalism. 

Eeferring to the Prime Ministers Communal Award, the speaker said : 

One may be curious to know why, before Government gave us any idea of the 
kind of constitution that was going to be given to us, there should have been such a 
hurry to give a communal decision. If Government had given tus a definite pro- 
mise of at least Dominion status, it would have been comparatively easy for us to 
arrive at an agreed settlement. But to us was given first a Communal decision I 
And it was of such a character that it could have no other result than to set 
different classes and religious communities— and even the two sexes — by the ear, 
thus making a joint struggle for freedom impracticable, if not impossible. The 
Award has side-tracked the main issue. At the same time, it is not possible to 
tackle the main issue without attacking the side issue of the Communal decision, 
because the latter lays the axe at the root of national unity. So long as the 
Communal decision continues to be enforced, it will ^ so vivisect and divide the 
nation as to make all mass action, all joint action, all national action, impossible. 

Eeferring to the Prime Ministers statement that the Communal Award was 
made because the Indian delegates could not come to an agreed settlement, Mr. 
Ohatterjee said that Communal controversy was of British parentage. 

The British rulers being thus, in part at least, responsible for political disagree- 
ments among the communities, it was their bounden duty to devise a scheme 
which would tend to produce agreement among them. This they have not done. 
The failure of Government's own nominated men to come to an agreement cannot 
be slightly spoken of as the failure of the communities themselves. Nor were most 
of them “representative Indians.*' 

In spite of clear indications that all Hindus and an important section of the 
Muslims are in favour of joint electorates— at least in Bengal— the ^ communal deci- 
sion was given in favour of separate electorates in all provinces. And why ? 
Apparently because a section of the Muslims want separate electorates. Under the 
circumstances, it would not be unfair to conclude that the decision has gone in 
favour of separate electorates, because British Imperialists do not want a united 


Minister, one condition of his consent to intervene was still lacking. But the 
Minorities Oommittee itself placed it on record, in its own report, that during the 
various discussions, suggestions were made that the British Government should 
settle the dispute on its own authority. These suggestions, however, were accom- 
panied by such important reservations that they afiorded little prospect of any 
such decision, securing necessary harmony in working. But the Prime Minister, as 
Chairman of the Committee, offered to act and give a decision of temporary validity 
if he were requested to do so by every member of the Committee signing an agree- 
ment to pledge himself to support his decision, so as to enable the Constitution to 
be put into operation, further efforts for an all-Indian settlement being made in the 
meantime. 

Two days after the Malaviya group sent their original request to the Prime 
Minister, “The Times'' (London) commented as follows : “The limitafciou of the 
request to Moslem and Sikh minorities was in the line with Mr. Gandhi's strongly 
expressed objection to the grant or continuance of special electoral rights to other 
minorities and in particular his vehement objection to special arrangements for the 
Depressed Classes. Mr, Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister on Saturday night that 
his non-signature of Pandit Malavjya's letter did not mean that the Congress had 
indicated that it would not approve of any solution acceptable to the three parties 
concerned, Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs. As to other minorities, Mr. Gandhi was 
of opinion that their case would be settled by agreement among their representative 
and other members of the Conference. The Conference could not, BIr. Gandhi said, 
be reconciled to any further extension of the principle of separate electorates or 
special reservation of seats." 
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India, tliej?; wanfc a divided India, and also because Brifeishers In India want a 
decisive voice in the government of the country by means of separate electorates. 
What they ready care for, above all, is a separate electorate and secure effective 
voice for themselves in Indian legislatures. 

Depressed Classes 

Mr. Chatterjee next refuted Mr. MaoDonald^s plea for the continuance of separate 
electorates on the ground that the depressed classes have been regarded by minority 
communities as an essential protection for their rights. He said that except in 
Madras, there have not been separate electorates for Indian Christians, and generally 
speaking, they have not asked for, but are rather opposed to separate electorates ; 
the most important organisations of the depressed classes who by the by are not a 
religious community by themselves, have insisted on joint electorates ; and the foremost 
leaders of the women of India, who also are not at ail a community, have been opposed 
to separate communal electorates. Yet ail these groups have been cursed with that 
evil thing. Even if Mr. MacDonald’s defence of separate electorates for minority 
communities were assumed to be valid, why has he given separate electorates to 
the Muslim majority communities in Bengal and the Punjab, where the Hindu and 
Sikh minority communities did not initiate the claim to protection by such elec- 
torates ? It is not true and it has not been proved that separate electorates give 
protection to minorities, or that their interests are promoted or safeguarded when 
those of India as a whole suffer. 

We do not object to the Depressed Classes having any real advantage. What is 
strongly objected to is their complete or partial separation from the main body of 
the Hindus. The enlightened and progressive sections of the Hindu community 
have been making considerable effort to improve the condition of the depressed 
classes, so that they may not long remain depressed. But Government now in 
effect declare that all “caste” Hindus, as Britishers call them, are hostile to the 
depressed classes, or at least indifferent to their lot, and that therefore separate 
electorates are required for them to protect their interests against the imaginary 
attacks of the ^caste’ Hindus. And Government have also offered indueements to 
these classes to continue to admit their “untouchability” and to deserve the title 
“depressed” so as to remain entitled to separate seats. Under the circumstances, 
‘‘the prospects of improving their actual condition,” social, educational and economic, 
must be poor indeed. 

Eepeesentatiok of Women 

Mr. Chatterjee then examined the Premier’s statement regarding representation 
of Women and said 

Leading exponents of women’s rights never wanted a communal distribution of 
seats for themselves. Hence separate communal electorates ought not to have been 
thrust upon them. 

Narrating the ruinous effects of separate electorates, Mr. Chatterjee said that in 
the name of constitutional advance, and in order to get the support of commuoa- 
lists for foreign rule, the free or would-be free citizen’s right to vote for a possibly 
worthiest candidate in his opinion* irrespective of creeds or race, is being taken 
away, as also the right of that candidate to the support of all voters of all creeds 
or races who consider him worthiest. 

Under a system of joint electorates, to whatever religious community or com- 
munities, classes, castes, interests or races, the majority of the members of a pro- 
vincial council might belong, it could be said that people of ail communities had 
helped to elect them and were responsible for choosing them. So the members also 
would feel their responsibility to and would and must try to promote the interests of 
all these groups, But under a system of separate electorates, in some provinces 
the majority of members would be Hindus elected exclusively by Hindus or, in 
any case, by non-Muslims and non-Christians, in some the majority would be 
exclusively elected by Muslims, and in one province, Bengal, the majority would 
be either Muslims or Muslims cum Europeans elected exclusively by their co- 
religionists or compatriots. Hence, each province of India would be ruled by a 
foreign bureaucracy (for British domination would continue) through a majority 
of legislators for whose election people of all the groups would not be reepoasibla 
and who would not feel responsible to and would not in consequence ordinarily 
try to promote the interests of all group. This would be a highly undatable stete 
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of things. It would not be self-rule or representative government. It would be 

rule by people with whose election whole groups of people had oothlog to do. The 
commuoities and groups also would be inadequately served. Instead of the 
services of all members, they would be entitled to and would have the services only 
of particular groups. And the men elected would ^ not necessarily be the ablest 
and worthiest available. Separate communal elections cannot^ conduce to the 
growth of capacity in a community as outside competition is eliminated. 

Separate communal electorates with reservation of seats and weightage are 
opposed also to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s definite pronouncements^ and to the 
principle underlying the League of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 

Minobities Pboblem 

The Minorities problem in India ought to have been solved according to the 
principles underlying the Minorities Guarantee Treaties, concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, of which, both Great Britain and India are 
Member States and to which, along with Great Britain and other States, India was 
one of the signatories and contracting parties. India is looked upon as a peculiar 
and unique country where all that is quite inapplicable which is right and appli- 
cable elsewhere. 1 know India is not a clean slate as regards the Minorities’ problem, 
But neither were those European countries such where the Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties have been accepted and enforced. 

It has been already observed that the Premier’s anticipation that the decision is 
likely to be criticised by every community purely from the point of view of its own 
complete demands, may put critics on the wrong track. Quite irrespective of 
whetner the decision is just or unjust or partial to this community or group or 
that, it has been shown that it is a very beautiful one. As regards the demands 
of the communities, the public have to be reminded and should bear in mind that 
the Hindu community as a whole never demanded any special rights and treatment 
for itself. The largest number of religious communities, classes, and interests for 
which separate electorates have hitherto been formed according to the Montagu- 
Ohelmsford reforms, is ten in Madras and less than ten in the other Provinces. 
It seems, in the opinion of the British Cabinet, constitutional advance connotes 
further multiplication of watertight electoral compartments. For, according to their 
new “communal” scheme, there are to be in the Provinces eighteen separate 
electorates. All these eighteen electorates are not to he constituted in all the Pro- 
vinces, but most of them are to be formed in most Provinces. 

Coe:gress Attitude 

Referring to the Congress attitude towards the Award the President said i—It 
was necessary now to consider the Congress Working Committee’s position of 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Decision while at the same time 
condemning it as anti-national and unsatisfactory. One of the reasons why the 
Committee has adopted this neutral attitude is that “the difierent communities are 
sharply divided on the question.” The Congress as a 'national’ organisation ought 
to condemn and reject this ‘wholly’ anti-national decision in unequivocal terms, 
even at the risk of having a smaller number of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or 
other adherents. In the long run it is not number but strict adherence to right 
principles which tells. The main reason which appears to have weighed with the 
Committee is that if they condemned the decision outright, Bluslim Congressmen 
would have no chance to enter the Assembly. Hence to give them a chance, the 
Working Committee have adopted a non-committal attitude. 1 shall be glad if this 
attitude helps Nationalist Muslim candidates for the Assembly. But will it ? In any 
case, the Nationalist Muslims should feel grateful to the Working Committee for 
the friendly gesture made towards them by temporary shelving the principle. As 
the two biggest Mahomedan organisations, viz.; the All-India Muslim League and 
the Ail-India Muslim Conference, have supported the White Paper and the Com- 
munal decision, the Congress Working Committee’s hope of enlisting greater Muslim 
support by its neutral attitude has not been fulfilled. I am fully conscious that 
Congress had to tackle a very difficult problem and I recognize that Congress 
leaders are making sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it. Perhaps an absolutely 
national solution is not at present feasible. But the solution, which though falling 
short of the ‘fully’ national view-point,, should be acceptable to the Congress, must 
possess at least the minimum of thq essentials of a nationalistic solution. Perhaps 
the leaders would cogitate and deliberate :A:cr determine this essential minimum. 
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May it be hoped that this mmimum will include joint electorates ? Mahatma 
Gandhi fastedj unto death if needed, partly to bring about joint election of repre- 
sentatives by ‘^depressed’^ and “upper” class Hindus, Bat now he appears to be 
prepared to give up the principle of joint election by Hindus, Muslims and others, 
for saving or securing the (nomioal ?) adherence to the Congress of a small number 
of Muslims, But from the fact that it represents all communities it does not necessarily 
follow that the Congress can neither accept nor reject anything on which opinions 
are divided. On the contrary, it is or should be the privilege and the duty of 
the Congress to find out what is National and to inculcate It, never mioaiug 
whether that would increase or reduce the number of its adherents. 

Mr, Ghatterjee accused Nationalist Muslim leaders of a change of front and 
proceeded to give instances of ‘Government’s favouritism’ in the several provinces. 
He said that the princes got a very large share of representation. 

One of the essential conditions of democratic and responsible government Is 
that what is to-day a minority party may become the majority party to-morrow by 
the conversion of its opponents to its way of thinking or owing to other causes. 
But if a constitution makes any religious community, as a community, the per- 
manent ruling majority, there cannot be any democratic and responsible self-rule 
in the country, and all the advantages of such rule, pointed out above, are lost. 
The Communal Decision militates against the essential conditions of democratic and 
responsible government and would, if given effect to, keep India deprived of all the 
advantages of such government. 

The split in Congress ranks over the Communal Decision is to be deeply dep- 
lored, The Congress Working Committee’s attitude of neutrality towards the 
Communal Decision was evidently due to its hope— a hope which has not been 
fulfilled— that would make Muslims friendly to the Congress and lead many 
of them to join it and also lead Muslim voters to cast their votes in favour of 
Muslim candidates who were Congressmen. 

Some say, if communal electorates and reservation of seates were done away 
with and joint electorates established instead, the Hindus would occupy the majority 
of seats in the Central Legislature and the whole of India will be ruled by Hindus 
as Hindus, ‘that is elected by, representing and responsible to Hindus alone.—’ 
There is a serious mistake in such a view. With a joint electorate and general 
allotment of seats, the elected members will be responsible for the well-being of all, 
irrespective of their own religious views, 

Concluding, Mr. Ghatterjee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India’s ills. He added : Selfish exploitation of the minorities 
would surely break up the nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
we have been under the British for a long time, we have not yet lost our manhood 
to such an extent as to agree to being treated politically like slaves who could ba 
forced to change masters at any time without opposition. 

One of the main reasons why India is poor, illiterate and unhealthy is that she 
is not self-ruling. Therefore we should make the greatest possible efforts to win 
self-rule. Imperial preference (open or disguised), manipulation of exchange and 
currency, the practical monopoly of shipping in foreign hands, concessions of 
minerals, etc. to foreigners, the foreign control of our public exchequer and the like 
make it impossible for the generality of our people to prosper by commerce and 
industry. Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a backward, pre-scientifie condition, 
The public services and the array, according to the Montagu-Chelrasford Eeport, 
find occupation for only one and a half per cent of the people. Begging of com- 
munal favours or any other favours cannot make"* the people at large either healthy, 
wealthy or enlightened. National Eesponslble Self-rule is the remedy of remedies. 
Let us strive for it. 

Resolutions 

Communal Award Condemned 

The first resolution characterising the Communal Award as anti-national and 
undemocratic and requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s 
decision on the Award was moved by Bir Govindrao Pradhan who explained how 
every expression used in the resolution was put there advisedly. 

Prof, Eadhahumud Mulcherjee, supporting the resolution, characterised the Award 
as a novel experiment in politics and said that under the terms of the Award, 
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Indians would have to enter the Legislatures not as Indians but as Hindus, 
Mmllms and Sikhs- He asked the Congress to create more democratic conditions 
with regard to representation in the legislatures before entering them. 

After Mr. M, S. Aney farther supported the resolution, it was put to vote and 
carried with acclamation. 

‘I consider the Congress as more or less a propaganda organisation and not one 
for considering dispassiooatelj grave questions affecting the country, remarked^ Mr. 
M. S. Aney with reference to the rejection by the A. I. 0. 0. of Pandit Malaviya^s 
amendment to the Congress resolution on the Communal Award. He stated that 
Pandit Malaviya intended to bring the same amendment at the open session of the 
Congress. He was not disappointed .at the verdict of the A. L 0. 0., because that 
was just what was expected. Mr. Aney added that the verdict of the A. 1. 0. 0. 
in BO way altered the situation regarding the Congress Nationalist Party and that 
election campaign on behalf of the Party will be carried more vigorously than before. 

Second Daf—Bombajr— 26tli. October 1934 

WJEiGHTAGE XO MUSLIMS 

The Conference continued discussion this morning on the remaining three resolu- 
tions. After heated debates on the resolutions, two of which centred round the 
weightage to be given to Muslims, to induce them to accept the principle of joint 
electorates, on the amendment moved by Mr. Indraprasad Desai, a delegate from 
Ahmedabad, moved an amendment which was passed by a large majority, although 
stoutly opposed by Hr* Savarkar^ mover of the resolution. The amendment was to 
the effect that, provided that in the introduction of the said n on-communal role no 
community should he wade to make any sacrifice. The conclusion emerged from 
this discussion that the House was not prepared to give weightage as the price of 
Muslims accepting joint electorates. They would rather let Muslims have seats 
according to their numerical strength. 

The League’s name was changed to Anti-Oommuaal Decision League Instead 
of Award. 

Of the sixteen members / elected, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir G. B, Pradhan, Dr. 
Mukherjee, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr, Savarkar were the only well-known. This resolu- 
tion was moved by Fandit Kamhand Yarma who asked the Conference to boycott 
certain newspapers which write against the Conference. Eesolution four, which was 
moved by ifn Aney^ was passed without material alteration, 

OXHEK BeSOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were also passed by the Conference 

*‘This Conference is of the opinion that the minorities problem in India can best be 
solved in accordance with the principles underlying the system of protection of 
minorities inaugurated by the League Of Nations which system, according to 
the declaration of the Chairman of the League Council, has now become part of 
public law of Europe and of the world. 

‘‘This Conference is of the opinion that no form of representation in the Legislature 
will be acceptable to it unless it is based on non-com muaal or common roll and 
uniform franchise irrespective of race> sex, caste and creed, provided that in the 
introduction of the same common roil., no community should be made to make a 
sacrifice. 

“This Conference Is of the opinion that in order to secure the rejection of the 
Communal Decision and to substitute it by just national solution, it is necessary 
to carry on a continuous agitation against it and resolves that with that object in 
^iew a League here be started, the membership of which should be open to every 
Indian who is opposed to the said decision irrespective of his political association 
with any other body by paying four annas, and this Conference hereby appoints a 
Committee for the said purpose consisting of Sir O, E. Pradhan, Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Mr, N. 0. Eelkar, Dr. Eadfiakumud Mukherjee, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, Mr, J. U, 
Oupfcs, Dr. B. 8. Moonjee, Fandit Vijayashankar, Mr. L. E* Tairsee and Eaja 
Narendra Nath, with powers to co-opt , 

The last resolution appealed to the Assembly voters in the country to support 
the Nationalist Candidates who are pledged to oppose the Communal decision and 
the White Paper inside and outside the:,^gis!ature. 


Tbe Hindu Sabha Polity 

THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

At a meetin|y of the working committee of the Hindu Blaliasabha held in New 
Demi on the 28tli. July 1934, kidnapping of Hindu girls and women was taken 
up for discussion first. In this connection the proposal of Bir. C. Vijiaraghavachari 
was considered. After a great deal of discussion the f{)llowiog resolution was passed : 
The Hindu Blahasabha notes with serious concern the growing menace of 
kidnapping of Hindu boys and girls and Hindu women in' various provinces 
and condemns it in the strongest terms. It calls upon Hindus in every town to 
organise themselves efiectively to check this evil and draws attention of the 
Government to this growing evil and the necessity of checking the same by more 
deterrent legislation and other effective measures/ The committee resolved that a women 
protection fund be raised for the purpose of taking effective measures and directed 
that workers be appointed according to available funds and to organise volunteer 
corps and take other necessary steps in different provinces. It further resolved that 
Bapu Jagat Narain Lai, general secretary, be placed in charge of this work and be 
assisted by a committee consisting of Dr. fiingorani and Oapt. Bararakhamal and 
Mr. G, H. Bhandari with powers to eo-opt up to two members. 

The next item taken up was the Hardwar drainage Jschemo which the committee 
discussed. 

The working committee of the Mahasabha resumed sitting on the next day, the 29th. 
July ,when it was understood tbe recent Government resolution regarding the special 
representation of minorities in Government services was considered* *The members 
unanimously expressed resentment, warning the Government of the consequences. 

The committee passed the Hardwar drainage scheme and examined the Behar 
Belief Fund account. The rest of the time was spent in doing other ofBoial work. 

The breaking away of Pandit Malaviya and BIr. Aney ’from the Parliamentary 
Board was hailed with jubilation by Hindu Blahasabha circles as ‘bold and coura- 
geous stand in order to vindicate their honour and self-respect’. The ‘Associated 
Press’ understood that a draft resolution had already been partly discussed by the 
working committee bearing on the subject consequent on Pandit BJalaviya and Mr. 
Aney’s resignations from the Congress Parliamentary Board and the future course 
of action with regard to Assembly election. The draft resolution, while appreciating 
the bold and courageous action of Pandit Blalaviya and BIr. Aney, strongly deplored 
tbe attitude of the Congress in forcing veteran leaders, like Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney to resort to resignation from the Congress for which they had sacrificed a 
a great deal. Prolonged discussion ensued in the course of which several members 
were stated to have expressed vehement indignation at the Congress attitude. General 
opinion favoured the formation of a strong Nationalist party in the Assembly on 
the lines of the old party led by Pandit Malaviya. The Mahasabha initiated negotia- 
tions with Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney, giving their whole-hearted support for 
this purpose. 

The committee passed unanimously a resolution unreservedly condemning the 
recent Government announcement ‘fixing the communal representation in All- 
India services as this was not only detrimental for the establishment of efiieienfe and 
honest administration but was also anti-national and sure to perpetuate communal 
friction’. It was further resolved that a rejection of this Government arrangement 
also should be made an issue at the election to the Assembly, 

HINDU MAHASABHA ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The following is the text of the manifesto issued by the Hindu Mabasbha for 
the guidance of Hindu candidates in general and of those Hindu candidates who 
wish to obtain the active support of the Hindu Mahasabha in the forthcoming elec- 
tion to the Legislative Assembly 

The Hindu Mahasabha has. -throughout and consistently, taken up a position 
which is strictly national on the communal issue. It believes that no form of natio- 
nal responsible self-government, which India is struggling to achieve and which 
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England is pledged to accord her, is compatible wiili separate communal^ electorates 
or representation in the legislature and the administration, which function for the 
general good and secular well-being of the country as a whole. It is prepared to 
sacrifice, and expects other communities^ to sacrifice, communal considerations to 
build up such responsible Government which can be worked by a ministry of per- 
sons belonging to the same political party, but not_ necessarily to the same creed, so 
that agreement on public questions, economic, social and political, should be the 
basis of communal confidence and co-operation. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, however, noted with the deepest concern and regret 
that the British Government in giving their decision of Aug. 17, 1932, called the 
Communal ‘Awards set at naught the above principles and further completely over- 
looked the Lucknow Pact, which was an agreed solution between the different com- 
munities, and the Simon Oommissioffs recommendations on the problem, because 
they were fair, impartial and honest and also the decisions of the League of Nations 
on the question of safeguarding of minorities. « . , 

Naturally, since the day of that decision, the Hindu Mahasabha has persistently 
opposed this Award* and it is determined to carry on the fight till it has achieved 
its object. In the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha all the forces which are anti- 
national and hostile to the growth of the national self-government in this country 
are concentrated in this formula and, therefore, all the nationalists have got only 
one duty, and that is to fight against this. 

There are a number of organizations which are going to take part in the struggle 
for the forthcoming elections, such as the Congress Parliamentary Board, the 
Nationalist Party, the Democratic Swaraj Party, (in Maharashtra) and the Justice 
Party (in Madras). The Hindu Mahasabha vrould most willingly cooperate in the 
matter of elections with any organization that would take a stand on the opposition 
to and the rejection of the ^communal *award^ As, for instance, Dr. Moonje, who 
has been adopted as a candidate by the Nationalist party, would surely be a candi- 
date on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha as welh which would do everything to help 
his success* The Hindu Mahasabha will even go as far as not to oppose such candi- 
dates of the Congress Parliamentary Board as get permission from the Board to 
fight and vote against the communal *awa^d^ 

The position of the Hindu Mahasabha which was laid down in very clear lan- 
guage on March 23, 1931, under the presidentship of Babu Eamanand Chatterjee, is 
embodied in the following proposition 

1. There should not be any separate communal electorate, that is, grouping of 
votes by religion in community, constituencies. 

2. There should not be any common electoral roll consisting of voters of all com- 
munities and creeds as citizens and nationals of the same State. 

3. There should not be any reservation of seats for any religious community as 
such in the Legislature. 

4. There should not be any weightage given to any community as it can be 
done only at the expense of another. 

5. The franchise should be uniform for all communities in the same province. 

6. The franchise should be uniform all over India for the Central or Federal 
Legislature. 

7. There should be statutory safeguards for the protection of minorities in 
regard to their language, religion and racial laws and customs as framed by the 
League of Nations on the proposals of its original members including India and 
his Majesty^s Government and is now enforced in many a State of reconstructed 
Europe including Turkey. 

8. There should bo no question of the protection of majorities in any form. 

9. There should not be any alteration of existing boundaries of provinces with- 
out examination of linguistic, administrative, financial, strategic and other considera- 
tions involved by a Boundaries Oommisaion to be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. Ip the proposed Federation, residuary powers should rest with the Central 
Federal Government for the unity and well-being of India as a whole. 

11. Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Indian 
nationals in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for 
instance, admission to public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise 
of professions and industries. 



The Musiim Conferences 


THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE AND LEAGUE 


A meeting of the working committee of the Ali-India Muslim Conference was 
held at, Simla on the August 1934 and after four hours' heated discussion 

passed the following resolutions which were in subs tan ca agreed to by the all-India 
Muslim League at its meeting held separately. The meeting resolved : — 

(1) In view of the fact that an enquiry into the proposals for reforms has 
already taken nearly seven years, the All-India Muslim Conference considers it of 
the utmost importance that necessary legislation be undertaken daring the course 
of this year and enacted before the middle of 1935 so as to constitute provincial 
legislatures before the end of 1935. 

^ (2) In view of the fact that certain public bodies and persons are seeking to 
reject the communal ‘award' directly or indirectly, this meeting of the wmrking 
committee of the All-India Muslim Conference reiterates its conviction that although 
such of Muslim demands as are embodied in the communal ‘award' and the White 
Paper are inadequate to afford that measure of protection to the Muslim commu- 
nity which the existing conditions of the country warrant and which haye^ been 
urged by the conference from time to time, any modification in the provisions 
thereof affecting these Muslim safeguards without the consent of Mussalmaas will 
render any constitution wholly unacceptable to the Muslim community. 

(3) The meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
is of the view that Sind should immediately be given the status of a separate 
province under the existing constitution and that under the new constitution it 
should have the same status and power as other autonomous provinces of India. 

(4) While welcoming recognition by the Government of India of ^ (a) the 
existing inadequacy of Muslim representation in central services, (b) the failure^ of 
the measures of 1925 to afford relief they were expected to give and (c) accepting 
the principle that minimum representation should be fixed, this meeting of the 
working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference is of opinion that the 
Government has failed to protect service interests, justice and fair-play so far as 
Muslims are concerned inasmuch as (a) it has fixed Muslim representation at 25 
per cent, on population basis and not on the basis of their representation in 
legislatures, that is 33 and 1-3 per cent and (b) further it has failed to make transitory 
provision to make good the existing extreme inadequacy of Muslim representation 
and (c) has made no provision for setting up an organization to see that the 
Government resolution on the subject is properly carried out into effect and does 
not meet the same fate with which the resolution of 1925 had met.^ This conference 
urges that it should be made the duty of a special officer to examine how far these 
orders are being carried out and that his report should be placed every year before 
the Central Legislature in time for consideration of members in connection with 
budget discussion, 

(5) In view of the fact that a vast majority of public servants are employed by 
provincial Governments and bodies under them, this meeting of the All-India 
Muslim Conference urges the necessity of fixing proportions of Biussalmana in all 
grades and branches of services whether under the Government or local bodies in 
accordance with their proportions in provincial legislatures as the present propor- 
tions are hopelessly inadequate. 

(6) This meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
views with great dismay the differential treatment meted out by the Government to 
Khudai Eihidmatgars (Red Shirts) in the Frontier Province and Congress organi- 
zations in the rest of India and urges upon the Government the need of immediate 
release of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan andi his co-workers. 

(7) This meeting of the working committee views with great disappointment the 
attitude of the (Government towards the constitutional advance demanded for 
British Baluchistan. This meeting puts on record its opinion that the feeling of 
discontent is every day increasing amongst Baluchies owing to repressive measures 
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that are being taken by the Government against the inhabitants of that province 
for adopting legitiinate and peaceful methods of action to advance their political 
status. This meeting apprehends that if the present state of things will continue 
In British Baluchistan it will no doubt become another hot bed of discontent on 
the frontier. 

(8) The meeting of the working committee of the Muslim Conference places on 
record its emphatic protest against the policy of the Madras Government in 
having deprived the Muslim community of their solitary seat in the Madras 
Cabinet by the appointment of a non-Muslim in place of Sir Muhammad Usman 
and urges upon the Government the imperative necessity of redressing the 
grievances of the community by * appointing a Muslim in the next vacancy in the 
Executive Council which is due to occur shortly. 

Other business on the agenda included the preparation of a manifesto of the 
League-Conference Parliamentary Majlis for helping in the election of those who 
adhered to the aims and objects of the league and the conference. Discussion on 
this did not conclude to-day when the meeting was adjourned. 

The meeting was presided over by Capfc Hafiz Nawab Sir Ahmed Said Khan, 
the Nawab of Cbhatari. and attended by Sir Feroze Kban Noon (the Punjab), Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf, Haji Seth Abdullah Haroon, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr, 
Ghaznavi, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidaya Hussain, Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz, 
Byed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Mauivi Ghulam Bhik Nairang, advocate, Maulana 
Muhammad Shafiee Daoodi,- Syed Hussiu Imam, Maulana Syed Habib Shah, 
Maulana Mazbrudidn, Syed Eaza Ali, Haji Syed Muhammand Hussain, Mauivi 
Zamiruddin, Khan Bahadur Haji Eashid Ahmed, Mr, Mahmood Padshah and Khan 
Bahadur Haji Eahim Bux (working secretary). Among others present were Begum 
Shah Nawaz, Sir Muhammad Yakub, Khan Bahadur Niaz Qutub Maqbul Mahood. 
Nawabzada Khurshed Ali Khan, Mr. Eaghib Ahsan, Khan Sahib Farazand Ali, 
Byed Ajmad Ali, Muhammad Siddiq Muitani, Khan Sahib S. M. Abdullah and BIr, 
Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was held at Simla 
on the & 13lls. August 1994* The hon. Syed Baza Ali was in chair. The 
league passed a number of resolutions which included 

The League views with great concern the economic, social and political 
position of the Arabs in Palestine. It is convinced that expropriation from land of 
the people of the soil Is unjust and dangerous to the future peace of the country. 
In the opinion of the meeting any further immigration ^ of Jews on any plea what- 
ever is bound to aggravate the already intolerable situation. 

Another resolution asked. the Government to appoint 25 per cent, of Mussalmans 
in ali branches of the railway services and further requested the Government to 
have a Blusl im member on the Bail way Board. 

The third resolution appreciated the services rendered by its ex-secretary Sir 
Muhammad Yakub, as a member of the Lothian Committee, railway statutory con- 
ference and by his constant advocacy of the Muslim cause. 

More than 35 members attended the meeting and prominent among those present 
were the Nawab of Chhattari, Sir Blohammad Yakub. Mr. Yusuf Al., Mr. Husain 
Imam, Nawab Sir Bluhammaa Yusuf, Begum Shah Nawaz, Nawabzada Kourshaldali 
Khan, Sir Feroze Khan iNoon, and Khan Bahadus Hafiz Hidayat Husain (secretary 
of the Muslim League). 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

At a meeting of the working committee of the All-India Muslim Conference 
held at Aligarh on the 23rd. December 1934 under the presidentship of tho Nawab 
of Ghhatari, the following resolutions were passed":— 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on record its 
considered opinion that the constitutional advance proposed by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee is as a whole disappointing and falls considerably short of the 
aspirations of the people of India and shows that it has been conceived in a spirit 
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of distrust of the Indian people and is in some respects retrograde even as com- 
pared with the White Paper. 

'The committee regrets to find that due weight has not been given bj the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to the recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution be improved in the light of the 
said memorandum. 

'The committee notes with satisfaction that the communal award has been Incor- 
porated in the J. P, 0. report, which, la the absence of any agreed settlement, 
forms the only working basis of eo-operatioo amongst the communities. The 
committee strongly deprecates all efforts from any quarters to upset the same. 

The working committee regrets that the J. P. C. report does not concede the 
minimum demands of the community as embodied in the various resolutions of the 
All-India Muslim Conference. 

Tn view of the conditions prevailing in the country the working committee is 
of opinion that, in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, the best 
coursej for Indians is not to reject the reforms but to make united efforts to attain 
full responsible government. 

THE BENGAL MUSLIM YOUTH CONFERENCE 

Opening the All-Bengal Muslim Young -Men’s Conference held in Calcutta on the 
Bill. October 1934 Sir Ahdtir Eahim referred to the recent Conservative Conference 
in England and said that its decision indicated that the present British Government 
might be compelled to reconsider the very modest proposal contained in the White 
Paper for the constitutional advancement of India. He regretted division among 
Indians themselves and deplored the fact that eminent public men like Pandit 
Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force the question of Com- 
munal Award upon the country, the result of which was likely to be a disaster 
in that it would, in all probability, divide the two great communities still further. 
The attitude taken up by Pandit Malaviya was regarded by Muslims as a challenge 
and they felt that the question could be only dealt with by negotiations. In con- 
clusion, Sir Abdul Eahim asked the Muslim youths to develop the spirit of mutual 
understanding. 

Mr. A. AT. FazM Eaq, who presided, urged Muslims to take up the cause of 
the economic uplift of the masses, with a spirit of grim determination. He exhorted 
them to imbibe the true spirit of Islam and appealed to them to fill the country 
with a net work of branch organisations in order that they might have their 
representative in every village and hamlet in Bengal, charged with the duty of 
taking note of genuine cases of oppression committed on the people whether by 
agents of zemindars, moneylenders or the Government, 

A gloomy picture of communal strife and -jealousy, caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which might at any moment shatter all hopes of the future of India, was 
drawn by Maulvi Faziul Huq. Mr. Fazlul Enql said : “We are on the thresh- 
hold of momentous constitutional changes the effect whereof it is difficult accurately 
to foresee or foretell. Great as our hopes of political advancement are, we can’t 
shut our eyes to the fact, that flitting across our vision of the future, there are 
sinister phantoms of communal jealousy and strife, of caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which may at any moment shatter all our hopes as to the future of India.” 

Eegretting the lack of organisation among the Muslims, Mauivi Fazlul Huq 
said : “If we have not made' ourselves fit for the changes that are coming we will 
be pushed to the wall despite all the provisions contained in the White Paper or 
the momentary Communal Award. The besetting sin of Muslim politics has all 
along been the unfaultering faith in the sense of justice of the British officials.” 

Bejsolutions 

On the next day, the 7th. October, the Conference adopted resolutions, protes- 
ting against the anti-Oommunal Award. The Lucknow Pact was condemned as 
a '‘camouflage for hood-winking the Muslims”. 

Another resolution called upon the Muslims not to support any candidate for 
the Assembly who did not vote for Sir Abdur Eahim’s amendment to the Army 
Bib. demanding equal status for Indian Officers with the British Officers. 

The Conference also recommended to the Government to introduce legislation so 
that the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer and the Mayor of Calcutta 
might take place by rotation from members of the various communities. 


Provincial Political Conferences 


The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

The 36th Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference was held at 
Coimbatore on the 29th. September 1934 under the presidency of Mr. G, Rajagapala- 
chariar. 

Welcome Address 

The Hon. Mr, V, G. Vellingiri Goivnder, (Member, Council of State and President. 
Coimbatore District Board), Chairman of the Eeception Committee, then delivered 
his welcome address in Tamil. 

In the course of his speech, he said, that some inconvenience might have been 
caused to them by postponing the conference from the 15 and 16 instant, to this 
date. He craved their indulgence for the same. The last Provincial Conference was 
held at Madura four years back. Since then the Congress entered upon the sat- 
yagraha campaign and all Congress organisations were declared unlawful and 
dissolved. To-day they had to resuseiate all those bodies. Besides that as the All- 
India Congress Committee had resolved that Congress should contest the legislative 
elections, Congressmen had to carry on intensive election propaganda at all:places. 
In the midst of these arduous duties that they should have accepted their invitation 
and be present here placed them under a deep obligation. 

Many thought that the Congress was defeated in the last Satyagraha campaign. 
It. might be true in the sense that it had not fully realised its objective. When 
they are working towards a goal every step taken in that direction was a symbol 
of attainment of the goal. Looking at the courage and the thirst for swaraj that 
had been evoked in the people, no one could dare say that the last movement 
ended in defeat or was a futile one. 

Coming to the present Congress programme viz., capturing of legislatures ; the 
evils following the lack of a sturdy nationalist party in the legislatures were 
becoming apparent every day. In the present legislatures Government were able 
easily to pass any measure they liked. Of course, there were a few men of courage 
and patriotism even in the present legislatures. But their number was small and 
was not adequate ; unless a big nationalist organisation like the Congress entered 
the legislatures, it was impossible to form a nationalist party there. Such a party 
inside the legislature would be able to safeguard the rights of the masses. 

The Conqbess Fbogbamme 

There was another advantage in Congress contesting the elections. Til! now, 
elections were based on personalities and not on principles or parties. The political 
consciousness of the people was roused only when elections were based on principles 
and parties. By Congress participating in the elections, everyone had begun to 
ask himself, “why should Congress enter the legislature, what is the necessity for 
it 7 What are the benefits accruing from it ?” Propaganda on these lines was 
also carried on throughout the country. The result was even the villager in small 
hamlets were enabled to know what was going on around him and was able to 
add to his knowledge of men and things. Even if no other results followed, this 
education of the masses was enough to justify the Congress participating pn the 
elections, 

A word about the need for the general public supporing the Congress in this 
election was necessary. Congress was a great national institution. It claimed in 
its fold such great patriots and men of sacrifice as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Abdul Gaflfar Khan, Dr, Ansari and Sarojini 
jDevi and a host of others. It was an institution which worked day and night 
for the liberation of the motherland. For the last fifty years and in particular, 
during the last fifteen years, it had worked for the country in diverse ways. Even 
foreigners considered the Congress as an , institution representative of the Indian 
people. If Congress won, they understood the Indian people would have scored. 
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Even so, if the Congress lost, they might think that the Indian psopla had 
lost. Therefore, whatever might be their party differences, it was the doty 
of one and all to support the Congress in this election and bring victory. 
If Congress failed to get full support, it would affect the future progress 
of the country itself. This was not the occasion to talk of differences of opinion 
with the Congress. There could not foe unanimity of opinion on all points. Their 
resolutions and programmes must be such as could be followed by all. Then only 
they would yield the maximum results. When there was no difference of opinion 
on important issues, it was the duty of one and all to forget minor differences and 
to co-operate with the Congress, They should not allow self-interested persons and 
reactionaries to create divisions. This was the time to support the national institu- 
tion and through it to show their eagerness for the country’s freedom. 

There were some people carrying on a propaganda that the Congress belonged 
to a particular class and to a particular community and to people wedded to a 
particular opinion. This was a great mistake. Any class, any community and 
anybody holding any opinion had the right to join the Congress. They could join 
the Congress and convert it to their view-point. Every Indian, be it man or wo- 
man, was entitled to be in the Congress. Everybody had the scope according to 
his means to serve the country through the Congress. Ehaddar, Swadeshi, pro- 
hibition, uplift of depressed classes and the agriculturists’' relief, these are the 
several ways by which service could be rendered. 

The question at present before them was the Legislative Assembly election. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board, after deliberation, had put up candidates on behalf 
of the Congress, It was their duty to unanimously support them and bring victory 
to the Congress. They must remember they were not standing in their individual 
capacity. No one could say that they were not true servants of the nation. Even 
if they had any imperfections, they must remember they were standing on behalf 
of the Congress and overlook their shortcomings. Let them support the Congress 
wholeheartedly and bring victory. Truth would triumph in the end. Bacrihce 
would not go in vain. There ;was no doubt in ^this. Therefore the Congress was 
sure to win. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Q. Rajagopalaohari then delivered the following address-* 

I tender my cordial thanks to Congressmen of all the Districts in Tamil Nad 
for demonstrating their continued confidence in me by nominating me to preside 
over this Conference and I hope and pray that I may prove worthy of the trust 
and fulfil their expectations. 

We have to record with deep regret the passing away of one of our finest souls 
in the death of Sjt, Aral M. V. Bubramania Sastriar, who had guided us in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement as President of our Provincial Congress 
Committee. He then showed us by his sincerity, spirit of sacrifice and consistency 
of conduct what a true satyagrahi should be. He was not able to take an active 
part in the Congress movement after he was released from prison in the first non- 
co-operation movement. But that again was a proof fof his utter conscientiousness. 
In some cases, abstinence itself becomes sacrifice. We knew how painful it must 
have been to the late Bubramania Sastriar to be compelled to abstain from partici- 
pation in a movement which was so dear to him. 

The last Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at Madura under the presi- 
dency of Mr. T. Raghavachari in resistance of the repressive orders of the Govern- 
ment. Let us record our congratulations to those who organised the Conference 
and proved the spirit of resistance that coercion rouses in self-respecting men. 

United Co-opekation 

You are all aware of the circumstances under which the Givi! Reisistance cam- 
paign has been suspended and the All-India Congress Oommlitee adopted a 
constructive programme and resolved on participation in eketiona to the legislature, 
I need not reiterate the history of these changes in the Congress programme. Suffice 
it to say, no dissentient note was raised in this province in regard to the policy 
adopted by the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee of 

40 ^ ' ”, 
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Congress, We hare been enabled to proceed with the work without any internal 
conflicts among Congressmen and la this respect have earned the f expressed ap- 
preciation of the President of the Congress. I tender my congratulations and 
grateful thanks to all the Congressmen in the province for their united co-operation. 

We have given no room for complaints such as have been made in Congress 
elections in some other parts of India, and for this also I tender my congratulations 
to the Congressmen of this province. But it is not enough that we merely give no 
room for complaints about evasion of the Congress constitution. We should show 
positive work in reorganising the Congress on a strong basis all over the province 
and in increased and sustained efforts to spread khad'i, abolish uatouchability and 
to flght the drink evil, 

IMPOETANCE OF KHABI 

The Congress Working Committee has adopted a comprehensive programme of 
constructive work, in regard to khadi, untouchability, promotion of ioter-communal 
unity, total abstinence, promotion of small industries, and organisation and recons- 
truction of village life. In regard to khadi, we should note that special emphasis 
has been laid on efforts to make each area consume its own khadi and each village. 
If not each family, converting all its idle hours into useful cloth through the 
charkha and the haudloom. The production of khadi should not be deemed a matter 
of competition with foreign or indigenous mill cloth, but should be realised as an 
addition to national wealth by the utilisation of time wnich would otherwise go to 
waste. The spirit of industry should be cultivated and idle hours automatically 
converted into cloth so that no question of comparative prices arises. This is the 
new orientation for which Gandbiji has been pleading. 

A general impression has somehow been spread, whatever may have been the 
cause, that the Congress has relaxed its attitude in regard to khadi and tolerates mill 
cloth to some extent. This is wholly wrong. The following resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Congress should be noted— 

‘Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions j^between mill- 
made cloth and handspun handwoven khaddi, Congressmen are expected to use and 
encourage the use of only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclusion of any 
other cloth’. 

If we desire to re-establish a spirit of strength and patriotism throughout the 
country and erect a strong foundation for Congress strength, we must see khadi 
every where in place of all other cloth. It is khadi that brightens the atmosphere 
for Congress work in any place and is an essential condition precedent for all 
successful Congress effort in that place, 

Swadeshi 

‘Swadeshi’ does not mean a relaxation of our khadi discipline but a further 
restriction in the selection of articles other than cloth. ‘Swadeshi refers to articles 
other than cloth, and means the encouragement of articles manufactured in India 
wherever they can flll the place of similar imported articles. Here too, Gandhiji’s 
insistence is that the energy of Congress organisations should be conserved for the 
promotion of cottage and other small industries that are in need of the support of 
the Congress organisations, and that Congress energy should not be wasted on large 
and organised industries which can and do stand on their own legs. There Is, 
however, no opposition or antipathy to the large organised industries of our country, 
because the idea is to conserve Congress energy for those industries that stand in 
need of Congress help and not any antipathy to those that do not stand in such 
need, A mother’s care of her youngest baby is no antipathy to the grown-up 
children, 

' Hakijah tlJpMFT 

As regards uutouchabiilty, just as Khadi has been entrusted to the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, the Harijan S.evak Sangh has been organised to be in special 
charge of untouchability work. While, however, the Harijan Sevak deals primarily 
with a certain amount of uplift work and administers the funds collected for that 
purpose, all localities cannot be covered foj that Sangh. Congressmen must continue 
to do incessant educative propaganda and . otherwise fassist in purging society of 
this injustice and inhumanity towards a section of our people. 
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I liold the view that religious equality for Harijaas can and should be worked 
mit if we love and wish to preserve Hinduism. To seek to give education to the 
Harijan population and improve their economic condition is no doubt a worthy 
aim, but while it may supplement, it will not be a substitute for the need to 
recognise them as equals with other sections of the Hindu community in raatiers 
of religious worship. To give education and wealth and official power and to refuse 
or delay the grant of social status is to cre<ate hatred in place of the contentment 
of superstition. In seeking to give an equal status in religion and worship even 
before we can succeed in raising their economic status, we follow the lines of work 
and reform that Sri Bamanujacharya and others adopted long ago, and which is 
the only rational Hoc of action. 

Temple-EnteY' 

In spite of my views which accord with Gandhiji’s that tho key of the situation 
is in religious equality, it must be clearly understood that it is not the object of 
the reformers or the programme of the Congress to carry forward any reform 
through coercion. The Congress is pledged to abstain from coercion in all 
matters. It will not seek even political liberty through violence, much less will it 
seek social reform, even if it were possible, through force or intimidation. 

^ The opposition of Sanatanists to the permissive Bill known as the Temple-Entry 
Bill is most unreasonable, because a bare reading of the Bill would show that no 
single temple could be opened to Harijans under the Bill unless Casta Hindus 
worshipping in such temples agreed to it, which again could be, only, if the work 
of peaceful persuasion had been proceeded with successfully. 

In seeking the votes of the electorate# Oongrees has taken care to eliminate all 
issues at the ensuing electorates other than the constitutional political issue between 
the Government and the Congress. It has been put beyond ail doubt and I be- 
lieve the vast majority of Sanatanists are satisfied that the Congress is not going to 
take advantage of success at this election'eampaign to claim authority for pushing 
through any legislation in respect of Harijans and Hindu temples. While the 
Congress is undoubtedly pledged to the removal of untouchability, it has spedh- 
caliy restricted its present appeal for votes to the political issue and It has neither 
selected its candidates nor carried on its election programme with a view to temple- 
entry legislation. 

Campaign against Deink 

As regards the drink evil, the ordinances against picketing are still io force and 
the Congress having suspended civil resistance, the Congress organisations cannot 
undertake picketing, but the work of educative propaganda among the people ad- 
dicted to the evil, which is no less important than agitation no total prohibition of 
sale or manufacture can and should be carried on within the limits of the law. 
Local officials may not be as liberal as the law itself, but it is hoped that with 
patience and tact official opposition or nervousness can be overcome and the full 
latitude which the law permits in this respect will soon be enjoyed by reformers 
and Congress workers. I want every Congressman to know and feel that drink 
is the greatest enemy of the poor man. I want every village to have a body of 
workers devoted to the abolition of the drink evil in that village. Every Khadi- 
clad man, whether he speaks out or not, must be a force to save the drink ad- 
dict from this evil, 

The Congress campaign in our province was so closely associated with the anti- 
drink campaign that with the suspension of the civil disobedience movement it is 
likely that an impression has been created that anti-drink work also stands sus- 
pend^ed. We must, therefore, take special steps to revive and carry on strenuous 
propaganda short of picketing and make the country once again hum with agita- 
tion against going to the liquor shop. It is work on these lines and the spread of 
khadi that will make the Congress organisation once more alive and strong, other- 
wise, after the elections are over, we shall again find ourselves in a state of 
inanition. 

I am glad to note a change in the attitude of some people who have been 
hitherto our bitterest opponents, the “SelLEespectors.” There is a very thin line 
between the two opposites of love and hatred. When people say that extremes 
meet they give expression to this same truth. Those who say they do not believe 
in God are often very religious people for that very reason. Many so-called seif- 
respectors, specially the younger people, are turning towards Congress as^ after allj 
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It contams a body of sincere men who seek to act according to tbefr faith and not 
for the realisation of their personal ambitions. Let ns welcome those that turn to 
us; let ns not repel their advances by references to past controversies and oppositions. 

The character and conduct of individual Congress workers makes up the real 
strength of the Congress. Every individual Congress worker should remember this 
on every occasion, and act as a responsible trustee of the lair^ name and the moral 
strength of the Congress. Let us rediscover that idealism which first drew us into 
the Congress; let us hold truth as the highest possession; let us remember that it 
Is sacrifice and subordination to discipline and leadership that give us all out 
strength. ■ ■ ■ 

Gandhiji’s Betieembot 

Congressmen are now agitated over the threatened retirement^ of Mahatmaji, I 
do not wish to minimise the importance of the matter, but I wish to point out 
that Gandhiji does not intend to retire from politics when he says he will *^etire 
from the Congress nor does he intend to oppose or diminish the ^ influence of the 
Congress. As I understand the step which he contemplates, it is intended to 
strengthen the Congress and not to weaken it. It is foolish on the part of anti- 
Congress organisations to exhult over Gandhi ji^s contemplated retirement or to 
confuse his criticisms with their own anti-Congress attitude. To understand his 
mind and his proposal* we should remember the various steps that he has taken in 
regard to civil resistance. He first suspended the mass campaign ^ and 
restricted civil resistance to individuals, because he thought individuals 
may show adequate strength and the qualifications necessary for offering 
successful satyagraha. Then he suspended individual civil disobedience also when 
he found the materials lacking for successful individual satyagraha. AH these 
steps were taken without any sense of defeat, but on the contrary *in the 
firm conviction that the nation has discovered more and more of its 
own strength and thereby really marched forward. The goal, however, 
is not yet reached. The victory of the Congress at the polls and the 
parliamentary work undertaken and organised on behalf of the Congress may help- 
to bring about a peaceful and honourable settlement with the British Government 
but we cannot hope to attain this object or win independence through non-violence 
unless we are strong, that is, unless we have realised and built up the strength for 
non-violent resistance. 

Mahatmaji is convinced that the present Congress organisation does not fulfil the 
conditions necessary to built up this strength. He. therefore, wants that while the 
Congress organisation as it was, may do parliamentary work, it has to be re-modelled 
to develop the strength necessary for non-violent resistance, that is true satyagraha. 
Whether the remodelling can be done from inside the Congress or whether he 
should create a new allied or independent organisation for constructive work such 
as will satisfy his ideals in regard to non-violence is the problem that is now agita- 
ting hfs mind. 

In spite of this desire on Gandhiji's part to reform the Congress and his remarks 
about its present weaknesses, let me recall what he had said about the Congress 
as compared to other political organisations. 

*Tn spite of all I have said, the Congress still remains in my estimation the 
most powerful and most representative organisation in the country. It has a history 
of uninterrupted noble service and self-sacrifice from its inception. It has weathereu 
storm as no other institution has done. It has commanded a measure of self-sacri- 
fice of which any country would be proud. It holds to-day the largest number of 
devoted men and women of unimpeachable character.” 

No one need imagine that Gandhiji is indifferent to the fortunes of the Congress. 
On the contrary, he continues to take the keenest interests in its affairs as can be 
seen even from his most recent correspondence with Harijan leaders in regard to 
the election campaign* 

Gandhiji's Proposals 

No setious objections have been raised to Gandhiji's proposals in regard to the 
reform of the Congress constitution except in one respect, namely, the spinning 
franchise and here opinion is almost unanimous that the spinning franchise would 
not be workable. It is^ really unfortunate that this should be the universal feeling, 
H shows that the political classes have not still got out of the dislike for manual 
labour or that they have no adequate Mth in the message of hand-spinning. 
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Throughout the world and even in India, there are men and women 

and agitate that it would be good and proper to hand over the entire ^ 

to factory hands and to the leaders commanding the confidenee of factory n ^ ^ * 
Everyone who understand actualities knows that though intellectual labour ® 
recognised as true labour, power in Communist States must be wieidea oy ma 
labour alone. If it is good for us and we are willing to be governed . 

labourers, is there anything objectionable in Gandhi ji’s proposal that ail snouia 
some manual labour, little, if not much, and all should strive to contnoute 
production of good if they seek to share in the privileges of political activity. . _ 
may be objected to, is, that spinning should be the sole form of manual 
recognised. For this Gandhiji has a reason based on Indian conditions . 

needs, but those who object on this ground may well u;q 

everyone whose profession is one involving manual labour should u 

quota of self-spua yarn to the nation and that those who earn meir living, t 
some form of manual labour may simply pay the four anna subscription. J- 
not discuss this matter further on this occasion. , . he 

I have hopes that a compromise may be arrived at by which bancinqi m y 
enabled to form an organisation inside Congress, along the lines Thpra 

while the Parliamentary and other work may be carried on as at * • y.*. 

may then be no conflict and no split or retirement but a co-ordinated exper 
on the lines he has adumbrated* 

OoNGKiss. AND Communal Awarb - / 

I have stated the case for Congress candidates at the 
many platforms that it is necessary for me to repeat it ’l+u 

have also issued a separate appeal to voters in Tamil Nad. I shall deal only 

It has been urged in many quarters that the attitude of the Working 
in neither accepting nor rejecting the Government Award in nnliH^s 

question is illogical. This criticism is a very superficial one. 
where live human feelings are concerned is not so simple as paper lop . 
paper logic to assume that apart from acceptance or rejection there is no xniru 

^ternative. If the sons in a joint family approach the father with a claim o 

partition and submit proposals, the father may not at once either ^.ecept ^ ."L. 

any proposal that is placed before him. He may have his u,,*, 

opinions, as to the merits or objections in respect of pithpi* 

if be is a wise father desiring peace and concord in the family, he does not CLuer 
accept or reject but seeks to bring the parties together and tries to 
a settlement by consent. The Congress stands exactly m this Position and ^ 

good logic and good human philosophy between the Working ^ 

tion. Congress policy is not one mere verbal declaration. The Congress ^ 

that is pledged to actions, over and above declarations. Acceptance or ^jeeuon y 
the Congress is not mere verbal condemnation or the expression of 
Congress may disapprove, but it may have to accept m so far as it ^ 
take no action, if national reasons dictate such abstinence from pursuing m 

““cOTgresa is convinced that to seek the aid of coercion by a .f 

to maklany patty submit to either joint or separate electorates would bo absura 
and futile. Congress is convinced that the British. Government pannot be expectea 
to help us with coercion, even if it were possible to appeal to What thereto 
remains is only the method of agreement. In the present state of feei nga when 
even Nationalist Muslim leaders despair of successfully _ tackling the J” 

no use raising the issue of joint or separate electorates in an appeal that is jjnhned 

to the non-Muslim electorate. Agitation among non-Muslim candidates as to 

question of joint or separate electorate for Muslims will lead us to no agieement 

fotween the Muslims and the Hindus. The Congress, therefore, is of opm^n 

this question should not be made a subject matter of the Ptosoo* ITrim 

but Aould be reserved for efforts at agreement whenever the atmosphere is rifw 

for such attempts. The Working Committee’s decision is both wise and logi^I and 

it is unfortunate that some Congress leaders could not be persuaded to a^ept the 

The pSu and have therefore ^complicated the electoral issue “d w^akenedjhe 

position of the Congress by possible triangular fights. It is 

Baders who have seceded from the Congress electoral campaign will not 

for My untoward results by reason of their nou-eonformist campaign and that 
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whoever may be returned will be strong Congressmen and one with the Working 
Committee in regard to the main issue. We, in this province, are^ fortunately free 
from this compiieatioD. It is unnecessary to exercise our minds on this issue 
which does not affect us in this province. 

I do not exaggerate the importance of election success, but I am convinced that 
the country will undoubtedly gain if the Congress scores a good victory in this 
contest It is a continuation, on a different plane, of the national struggle. The 
prestige of the Congress must be vindicated and the repressive measures condemned 
and the White Paper proposals rejected by the eiectorate as a whole. The 
and the insult added to it in the tearing up of the Gandhi-Irwio Pact and the 
refusal of the Viceroy to see Gandhiji when the latter asked for an interview on 
Christmas Day 1931 must be pronounced upon by the electorate. The electorate 
should give the only possible answer that seif- respecting people can give. I am 
glad to say that in all the districts through which 1 have travelled so far, I have 
found every reason to hope that Congress %vill secure victory. I appeal to all 

Congressmen who are gathered here to put forth every possible effort during the 

next month so as to achieve the fulfilment of this expectation. 

MesoIiilioBS^Secoiid Day— ^llie 30th. September 1934 

Belief to Byots 

Dr. T, S* S, Bajan moved that owing to the unjust and heavy land tax and the 
fall in prices of commodities, the ryots were involved in^ untold suftering and that 
if immediate relief was not provided the economic condition of the country would 
become very much worse and that therefore this conference urged the neces- 

sity for the Government to chalk out a programme for adequate reduction of land 
tax and the Indebtedness of the agriculturist. In moving the resolution, Dr. Bajan 
dwelt particularly on the plight of landowners in the Tanjore district who had been 
hit hard. 

Assembly Elections 

The next resolutions were : "This conference whole-heartedly supports the deci- 

sion of the All-India Congress Committee held at Patna and the subsequent connec- 
ted resolution of the Working Committee. The Conference whole-heartedly supports 
the candidature of the gentlemen who have been nominated by the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board to contest the Assembly seats from Tamil Nad. This Conference 
appeals to the voters to exercise their franchise in favour of the Congress candidates 
and thus ensure complete victory to the Congress. This Conference emphasises the 
necessity to render unstinted support to the six candidates who have accepted the 
Congress policy and discipline in order to strengthen the Congress in its struggle 
for freedom and enable it to come out victorious.” 

All the resolutions were passed unanimously. 

The Ottawa Fact 

Mr, Sami Venkatachalam Chetti then moved : "This Conference condemns the 
Ottawa Agreement and the whole policy of imperial preference for a trade treaty 
that is goibg on between the British Government and their agents in India. This 
Conference recommends to the Congress to lay it down as a general principle that 
so long as the representatives of India are not able to negotiate freely and on equal 
terms, no equitable trade treaty between Great Britain and India is possible.'^ 

, In moving the resolution, Mr. Sa77ii VenJcatachalam Chetti said that the object 
of the Congress in capturing the legislatures was first of all to enter their emphatic 
condemnation against the so-called constitutional reforms as adumbrated in the 
White Paper scheme : secondly, to emphatically protest against and condemn the 
repressive policy of the Government so far adopted and also to make further repres- 
sion impossible and thirdly to resist all attempts to exploit the economic, financial 
and commercial interests of this country. Since the war all countries had woke up 
and taken steps to protect their economic prosperity as against other countries. 
Britain had therefore lost her dominant position in trade and commerce. It was 
Lord Beaverbrook who evolved the idea of a trade agreement between the dominions. 
The governments of the colonies were of the people and responsible to the people. 
Whereas in India alone the interests of the Government and the people were not 
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necessarily identical. Therefore, the colonial delegates represented the people where- 

as the Indian delegates represented the Government of India and not the Indian 
people. When the delegates were sent to attend the Ottawa Oonferenee, the Govern- 
ment of India took care that they did not consult the Assembly though the 
Assembly was in sessions at Delhi. India was trading with all countries in the 
world practically. In fact her export was more with oon-empire countries than 
with empire countries. What had happened at Ottawa was that all the doors out- 
side the British Empire were closed to India for export of her raw produce. 
Naturally therefore Britain being the only purchaser of their raw produce eoald 
dictate her terms for the produce. So it was that the prices of their raw produce 
fell down catastrophically. No doubt trade with Britain had naturally increased 
more than what they had lost with other countries. In fact when the Ottawa 

agreement came for discussion before the Assembly, every member felt some doubt 

about the practicability and the profitableness of this agreement for India. The 
Government themselves were not sure whether India would be benefited by this 
agreement. Figures and statistics of commerce and trade had demonstrably proved 
that it was not for the benefit of this country. From the figures published by 
the British Government itself, except in the case of Canada, no other country had 
profited by this Ottawa Pact, He would only say then, that India being a 
subordinate Government to the British authorities, could not enter into any treaty 
with any other country or even with Britain with a full responsibility for the pros- 
perity of this country. It would be purely a one-sided agreement, and the domi- 
nant partner would certainly gain by such agreement. 

The resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 

The next resolution recommended to All-India Khaddar Sangham to appoint a 
board to help the Tamil Nad Secretary in Khaddar Management. The next resolu- 
tion condemned the treatment meted out to a certain community in Madura and 
Eamnad who had been branded for generations as criminal tribes and denied the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by others. 

The next resolution recommended to the coming All-India Congress in accordance 
with the Karachi Congress resolution to frame a scheme to enable the agriculturist 
and the labourer to improve their lot and to earn an adequate wage for their 
labour, to protect the rights of the ryots in the land and to get a reasonable share 
of the produce in the land for the tenant-labourer. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Santanam and passed. The Conference then came to close. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The 27fch. Session of the United Provinces tPoIitical Conference was held at 
Etawah on the 28th. December 1934 under the presidency of Mr* Sri Frakasa^ 
who in the course of his presidential speech said as follows 

Twice before has my desire to come to Etawah in connection with this confer- 
ence, died in my heart. Three years back, almost to a day, I left home for Etawah. 
I was sent back from Allahabad. The council of the Provincial Congress Committee 
was hurriedly summoned there. On the one hand, it was faced witn the Govern- 
ment's declaration that the Conference would not be allowed to be held unless we 
agreed to some conditions which it was impossible for us to accept. On the other 
hand, it felt bound by the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin settlement ; and did not feel 
itself authorised, without express permission of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working 
Committee, to start mass civil disobedience. Mahafemaji was to comie back from the 
Round Table Conference within a few days ; and the Working Committee had 
already been summoned to meet and discuss the situation. In these eireumstanees 
the Council decided that the Conference must be adjourned. Two and a half mon- 
ths later it was resolved to hold ‘The Etawah Conference Day% while I was still 
wondering whether I should celebrate it in Etawah or in Benares itself, the Govern- 
ment decided the matter for me two days before that date. The country has been 
and suffered much during these three years. Events have also clearly proved what 
a weak mortal I am ; still you were unwavering in your kindness to me. 

Of course, being only human we are all happy that we have been able to meet 
once more ; but the situation that has made the meeting possible is not one at 
which we can feel really happy p and, secondly, when we see that our honoured 
brother Jawaharlal Nehru and many other comrades are still being held In jail and 
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sew arrests are still taking place, the little ‘happiaess that we might otherwise have 
felt, completely disappears. 

Homage TO Mahatma 

Allow me to pay onr heart-felt homage to Mahatma Gandhi who, whether for- 
mally inside the Congress or ontslde, is onr one univ'ersaliy respected leader. It is 
hm Brosramme of work and it is Ms personality that has given India to-day a place 
in the world’s politics, and it is due to his teaching ^ that our hearts have also felt 
the determination to give a material shape to the stirrings of self-respect and selr- 
esteem and we have determined to be free. It would be impertinent on my^part to 
sneak either of his greatness or of his activities. Friends have recently aonoted 
the wisdom of his latest programme. He. as you know, has taken in his own hands 
the sreat work of village organization and the reviving of village industries, inese 
are most important items of work in the present circumstances of our country, and 
when Mahatma Gandhi takes up any work he sees that it is done, Many friends 
think that he should confine himself purely to politics ; but he is among those great 
fiouls who leave their impress on every department of the words endeavour. iMot 
onlv polities but numerous other branches of our national life bear the influence of 
his personality. If to-day he can solve the problems of our poverty and unemploy- 
ment and save us from the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets 
from abroad, he will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhap- 
pv lives. Every house-holder to-day is experiencing the fearful consequences of 
unemployment and one often reads with helpless sadness of suicides of educated 
voungmen when after all their labours they can find no avenue for adequate 
fivelinood Let it be remembered that when a man wakes, he does not wake only 
in his eves but in every limb of his body ; so also when a nation wakes up, it is 
only in the field of politics, but, in every other field also it feels the pulsations of the 
new life * and it is essential that its leaders should lead it in every field. To-day 
Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken a great task and it is the duty of us all to work 
according to his directions and help our country and ourselves. - 

During these three years and a half onr political situation has grown worse and 
worse After the Karachi Congress, Maha.tma Gandhi as the sole representative of 
the Congress proceeded to England to join the so-called Round Table Oonferencet 
This gave this body a prestige which it did not deserve. Truly he honoured the 
British Government by agreeing to join their Conference : and it was as well that 
he did so for he thus showed to the world his and his country’s sincere willing- 
ness to make peace with honour at any stage. The events that have since trans- 
pired are hid from none, Mahatmaji expressed the desire to meet the Viceroy as 
S)on as he came back. But Lord Wiiiingdon instead of seeing him imprisoned 
him and started a severe repression. This is no time to describe those events in 
detail * but there is no doubt that official excesses in Bengal and the North 
Western Frontier Province and the promulgation of an ordinance in our province 
when we were trying to draw the attention of Government in the most constitu- 
tional manner possible, to the suflerings of our peasants, compelled our leaders to 

start Satyagraha once again. ^ ^ 

After the restarting of Satyagraha, m January 1932 the struggle continued 
unabated for 18 months. Then it happened that owing to his embarking on a 
long fast Mahatma Gandhi was released from jail ; and in accordance with his 
wishes the fight was suspended for some mouths. At the Poona Conference that 
was then field, another orientation was sought to be given to our fight for 
freedom. For about another year it continued ia its new form when it was 
suspended sine die. It is not necessary to describe the circumstances in which it 
was^so suspended. To blame others for this is to attempt to hide one's own 
weakness. But no one needs despair. The national awakening that has come as a 
result of Satyagraha is in itself a great success. The lessons in fortitude, tolerance, 
courage and patriotism that the country has learnt and the capacity for organiza- 
tion that it has shown, are the greatest indications that onr hopes for Puma Swaraj 
will soon be fulfilled. In all great struggles there are constant advances and 
retreats and change of front and methods from time to time. But so long as the 
love of the ideal is strong in the heart, not the longest half is a defeat. 

Along with ' the suspension of Satyagraha has come to the forefront the 
auestion of Council entry. The order has been given that Congressmen are to 
partake in elections to official legislatures. The time has passed when the pros 
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and cons of this question could be discussed with profit. Not only those who were 

osteasibiy against it but also those who have actually taken part in the recent 
electionSj feel that these legislatures are no means for the attainment of Swaraj ; 
but we can never afford to forget that it is always essential for self-respecting 
people to accept the challenge of the adversary. When it was being openly said 
•7^ ^0 ocie had any faith left in the Congress and the challange was' thrown that 
if Congressmen thought that they had any hold on the country they should come 
out m the open field of election, then it became essentia! that we should take up 
the gage and show to the world that our claim, was justified. We know that we 
cannot stop the Government's high-handedness ; but legislators can at least prove 
by their opposition that what the Government was doing, was not with their 
consent, but despite their opposition, and that Government alone was responsible 
for its action. We cannot afford to neglect this aspect of the question after years 
of bitter experience. It is some consolation for us that these elections *havo 
shown what place the Congress fiills in the affections of the people ; and as our 
president, Babu Rajendra Prasad, has said, it is our duty to see that we do not 
rest on our oars after our supposed victory in these elections, but that we should 
take the fullest advantage of them to move forward towards our goal, if the 
great land-lords or merchants or officials organize themselves to protect their 
interests, and carry on intensive agitation, it would not be regarded as disaffection 
of any sort. On the contrary it would be supposed to be so legitimate that it 

may even have the assistance of Government itself. But if hungry, depressed, 

unhappy peasants or labourers wish to organize themselves for self-preservation^ 
then it becomes sedition ; and in their action is smelt danger to public peace. 

The ITew Cohstitutioh 

The scheme of a new constitution has been produced for us after four years of 
endless rigmarole and futile waste of public money. I am not learned enough to 
examine in detail the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Neither do I 
regard this as at all necessary, I only know that the main object of Government ia 
the positive promotion of the general welfare of the people ; and this Is 
the one thing on the consideration of which none of those who are 
responsible for this report seem to have spent a single moment. Of 

what use can that constitution be in which this all important factor has been 

neglected. If this constiiuUon had made us responsible for the country’s adminis- 
tration, even without heralding any great and desirable change in the social struc- 
ture, it could still have had some attraction for us ; but we see that it will only 
add to our expenditure and make the administration still more top-heavy ; the men 
in power will become more irresponsible than ever ; the peoples’ representatives 
will have no voice in many of the most important departments of Government ; 
and the chains of our slavery will be made tighter than ever. 

Goveenmbhx and Zamindaes 

All Governments naturally want that the people should pay with pleasure all 
taxes that they impose, and that they should obtain for the asking all the assistance 
that they desire. They should be able to do all they like without any cavil on any- 
one’s part. Can we be satisfied with a situation like this ? Can we leave all those 
brothers of ours in a condition of utter hopelessness and helplessness, whose labour 
and self-sacrifice alone supply the world with food and clothing and give us all 
those conveniences which are regarded as indications of cultured life f It is in the 
interest of certain people to poison the minds of many of our countrymen against 
us. I have no complaint against those who do so, but I have a legitimate com- 
plaint against those who surrender their minds to them. Take the zamindars, for 
example. Suspecting us, they seek shelter in the arms of others. May I ask them 
what they gain by this and by all the complicated laws that are being enacted to 
regulate the taking and giving of debts* and incidentally create mutual difficulties 
between landholders and bankers, to the detriment of both, while the landholding 
and banking propensities of the Government have full play f The attack is all 
one-sided, on non-offieia! professions. I, for one, fail to understand what benefit 
the zamindary system does to the ^zamindars themselves, 1 seem to feel that the 
zamiodar is merely an unsalaried agent of Government for the collection of rents. 

Those that are regarded as respectable in our country, like zamindars, are 
either not able to appreciate the situation or are under ;such delusion of high- 
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sounding words that they refuse to see it. In our provinces, in a population of 
about five crores, there are only about one thousand zamindars who pay a land 
revenue of rupees five thousand or more, and who are regarded as large landholders. 
The income is less than the salary of very many Government servants of the 
higher grades. The considerations I have ventured to put forward above, apply 
even to them. As for the remaining, over twelve lakhs of small zamiodars, their ■. 
condition is like that of the small tenant and their place is also with him. 

If our large and small zamindars alike work with understanding and discretion, 
they will fina that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that 
better form of society in which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their 
opposition to which they are harming themselves. 

No Class ob Racial Hatred 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honestly fighting 
against a bad system ; we are no enemies of any individual or any group. 
We wish ill to none ; we desire the well-being of ail ; and with that 
purpose seek to serve all ; and so in our hearts there is really no place 

either for anger or for hatred. The great struggle for Indians freedom is 
unique in the annals of mankind because there in no feeling of ill- will even against 
the very people who in other circumstances and in a fight of another sort would 
have been regarded as enemies. In fact we are anxious to imbibe the many virtues 
that the British undoubtedly possess, and many of us cherish fondly our personal 
afifections for many individual Engiishmen, Let it be known by those who may be 
frightened by the activities of Congressmen that Congress stands for all, and that 
we do not and cannot countenance violence of any sort, for the blood or the wealth 
of any one. We are definitely out to establish a state of society wherein, so far 
as is humanly possible, ail persons will be dealt with equitably. Our methods must 
always be peaceful and legitimate ; and if there must be suffering in the process, it 
must be infiicted only upon ourselves. 

OONGBESS OeGANIZATIOI^ 

Brethern, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, well -organized, 
well-determined, and righteous-motived, will always be stronger not only in num« 
bets but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the 
few who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. We must see that our Congress organi- 
zation is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, 
and that all the expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it, 
are borne by us Congressmen. Let us have hope and confidence in ourselves, as we 
have courage and the sacrifice, and the field will be ours. Let us not forget that among 
other things the Congress has also to be a sort of mutual insurance society, so that 
when our comrades fall or are disabled, the organization could take care of them 
and their families. So many want to come but are deterred by circumstances ; 
some come with great enthusiasm, but fall back because of the utter uncertainty of 
the welfare of their dependents if they should chance to be put out of action in the 
fight ; some even unfortunately— and I confess this with sorrow— retire in wrath 
and bitterness after doing much good work and undergoing much suffering, feeling 
that there is no one to care for them or look after their dear ones when they are not 
themselves available. These friends have to be assured; it is but fair that they 
should be. Ail this can only be done by the humble and regular contributions from 
themselves in the nature of a fixed tax, not by raising subscriptions from others by 
fits and starts. Let the history and the working of the great trade unions of the 
world teach us a lesson both in methods and in results. 

Mutual BiCKERmas 

And will yon also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, the most unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickerings that so often 
ruin fine work ? We are all striving for a society whence we want to eliminate the 
very causes that divide man from man ? Shall we, Congressmen, in our own lives, 
show that we can not rise superior to the lower element in our nature and that we 
are pursuing only a phantom ? I have been more distressed than I can say at the 
sight of our best workers ruining themselves by their self-sacrifice, and then 
jeopardizing the cause for which they underwent that sacrifice by mutual recrimina- 
tions and imputations of motives to one another. Swaraj, if it means anything, 
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muslj mean the Eaj, the rule, of those whom we oarseiv-es place ia power over as, 
after having fully tested their capacity to hear the burdens and responsibilities of 
office by virtue of their merit, their intelligence, their industry, their experience, and 
their selfless public service. It is really a bad preparation for the coming change, 
in which election must play the most important part, if we can not ourselves carry 
on even our Congress elections without leaving a long train of ill-will behind them. 
1 do not intend to dilate on this sad topic any further, A word to the wise is 
enough, I can only beg of all friends and comrades to close up their ranks, to stop 
mutual suspicions and jealousies, and to look ahead with mutual confidence and 
mutual esteem. 

Why is Swaeaj Wanted 

Different people have different views as to why we should have Swaraj. Some 
talk of poverty and some of exploitation ; and feel that Swaraj will remove all that. 
I fear I cannot take a merely materialistic view of our aspirations. I say that even 
If we were a nation of multi-millionaires where there was no want and no disease, 
but if we were in the hands of another power and were not ruling ourseDes and 
entirely self-dependent and responsible to ourselves in every way and for everything, 
we should still want Swaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost Soul and 
not only the finding of our lost health. We want Swaraj because we want to live 
our own lives in our own way, wo want to have the capacity to make our own 
contribution to world-thought and world endeavour ; and to feel and realise that 
the words Tndia^ and Tndian^ unlike the case to-day, stand for everything that is 
noble, and that we too can move about the world as a self*respecting people, as 
members of a race that is great and free. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-SOth DECEMBER 1934 

An appeal for Es. 50,000 for whole- time paid Congress workers was made in a 
resolution at the Conference at its second day’s sitting held this afternoon, under 
the presidentship of Mr. Briprakasa. A large gathering' of delegates, visitors and 
ladies were present. 

Messages from Mahatma Gandhi, Babu Eajendra Prasad, Congress President, Mr, 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and other Congress leaders were read. 

The Conference characterised the Eeforms Scheme outlined by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee as worse than the White Paper, which had already been 
rejected by the country as reactionary. The Conference felt that the proposed 
constitution would not only keep the country bound in chains of slavery but 
would make it tighter. The Conference made it plain that the country could 
accept no constitution which fell short of complete Independence (Puma Swaraj). 

A resolution disapproving of Dr. Ansari’s statement in reply to the Viceroy’s 
speech, which was passed fay an overwhelming majority in the Subjects Committee 
in the morning, was rejected at the open session to-night. An alternate resolution, 
reiterating full faith in Independence (Puma Swaraj) and methods of Satyagraha 
was passed by a majority. The resolution was moved by Mr, Keshava Beva 
Malaviya, supported by Messrs. Sampurnanand, PuTUshothamcia$ Tandon. Bah 
hriskna Sharma and Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh, An alternate resolution moved 
by Mr. Oovind Vallahh Pant and supported by Mr. Mokanlal Baxem asking the 
Conference to refer tne matter to the Provincial Congress Committee for decision 
was also rejected. There was heated discussion lasting for over three hours. 

The Conference expressed heartfelt sympathy with the people of Bengal and 
the Frontier Province in their sorrows and hardships, 

Mr. Narbada Prasad Singh moved and Mr. Sampurmnand seconded the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted unanimously 

‘^Xhis Conference clearly sees that while on the one hand, the British Govern- 
ment is strengthening its hold upon the Indian States, on the other hand it is 
giving power to Eulers who are autocrats and can in no way foe regarded as true 
representatives of the people in the administration of British-rule in India. The 
Conference draws the attention of the Congress ^ and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to this and requests them, to establish direct relations with the subjects of 
States, instead of their Eulers.” 

' A recommendation to the All-India Congress Committee to reduce the Congress 
membership fee from four annas to one anna so that poor peasants and labourers 
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may be members of the Congress in large numbers was also made by the 
Political Conference, 

Another resolution based on Socialism was adopted to improve the economic 
condition of the peasants and labourers. 

After adopting certain other resolutions, the conference concluded, 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Vizagapatam on the SOth. 
December 1934 under the presidentship of Mr. A. Kalesicara Bao. A very large 
number of delegates from all Andhra districts were present. 

Id the course of his address, Mr. Kalestoara Rao traced the last Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and the repressive policy of the Government in crushing it. He 
referred to their Reforms proposals, as finally emerging in the report of the Joint 
Select Committee, He then subjected the main proposals in the J. P, 0. Report to 
a criticism from the Congress ideal of Purna Swaraj. He pointed out how the 
Provincial Autonomy envisaged by the Parliamentary Committee was a travesty of 
real political autonomy and pointed out in detail, how owing to the special powers 
of the Governor and the Second Chamber, the Provincial Ministers would have 
little power and would be mere 

He then compared '^the unreal and illusory Provincial Autonomy that is sought 
to be introduced into this country with the genuine one prevailing in the six Pro- 
vinces or States comprising the Commonwealth of Australia,” which was conferred 
a model Federal constitution by the British Parliament in 1900. He analysed the 
Committee’s proposals regarding an All-India Federation and contended that the 
scheme transferred only the shadow of power to the hand of Indians. He criticised 
the special powers to be vested in the Governor-General and stated that the restric- 
tion on India’s financial freedom by the creation of the Reserve Bank and the 
Railway Board were ail intended to safeguard British interests. ‘‘The present 
scheme of constitutional Reforms is evidently designed to prolong the present politi- 
cal, economic and military hold of British Imperialism over India for an indefinitely 
long time ” Continuing he said 

A word about the prevention of comnsercial discrimination clause. We want 
Swaraj primarily to solve the unemployment problem and to rescue millions of our 
countrymen from abject poverty and helplessness. We want to^ enjoy the same eco- 
nomic freedom as all free nations possess to bring the whole economic life of the 
nation including means of production and transport, banking, exchange and currency 
under the control of the Swaraj Government, eliminating foreign competition and 
foreign exploitation, and to develop it to the fullest advantage of our nation, making 
our country economically self-sufficient and creating decent livelihood to every man 
and woman. 

Policy ik Legislatures 

He then referred to the Congress policy in the 'Legislative Assembly and their 
demand for convening a Constituent Assembly. Referring to the policy they should 
adopt regarding the coming elections to the Provincial Legislature, he said-^-'We 
shall not regret if the new constitutional Reforms are not passed. If they are 
passed we reject them as unworthy of acceptance. Does the rejection necessarily 
mean boycott of the Legislatures that will be formed ? 

Not necessarily so. We may boycott them or we may capture them or when 
we capture them we may keep the seats vacant or carry on mere obstruction or 
utilise the very legislative and administrative machinery for our own purposes. The 
All-India Congress Committee will meet in due course and give a clear mandate 
to the Congress party. But I am expected to express 'my individual opinion on 
this occasion and I do so with assurance that I snail only follow the decision of 
the A. 1. C. C. or of the working committee even if it be against my opinion. 
Council entry or boycott is not an unalterable policy of the Congress, which 
settles its programme according to the prevailing situation in the country. We 
have seen that when the Congress was away from the Legislatures, the parties who 
entered them succumbed to the favours and frowns of the Beauroeracy, became 
their willing instruments and passed whatever laws they wanted. All the Ordi- 
nances made by the Viceroy were incorporated in permanent Acts in the Assembly 
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and the various provincial councils and the economic interests of India have been 

as ifc were mortgaged to Brilaio. 

The Congress has therefore sent its representatives to the Assembly to repair 
the mischief done, to prevent farther mischief and to ntilise the legislative machi- 
nery to the best advantage of the country as far as it is possible to do so. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the same policy should be continued by the Congress 
towards the new provincial legislatures. Already the Congress has begun contest- 
ing in the provincial bye-elections in our province. Mr. Thevar the Congress candi- 
date has been returned unopposed for the Trichinopoly-cum-Srerangiirn constituency 
and I offer my hearty congratulations to him. 1 am sure that my friend Dr. 
Maliayyaj the Congress candidate for Madras, will succeed. The Justice Party 
which opposed the Congress during the recent Assembly elections has collapsed and 
it has not shown any* signs of recovery so far and I hope the collapse is final. 
Elections are expected to be held in November nest and we must organise ourselves 
properly from now. The Legislative Assembly of Madras will have 215 seats all 
elected of whom 28 will be Mussalmans, 30 Harijans, 8 Christians, 8 will be women 
including one Muslim lady and one Christian lady, 6 will be labour, 2 Indian 
merchants, 1 aborigines, 6 Zamindars, I University and 116 general seats. The 
Legislative Council will have 46 elected seats of whom 7 will be Muslims, 3 Indian 
Christians and 35 general seats. The Congress must set up candidates for every 
one of the seats and obtain an absolute majority in each of the Houses. About 
45 per cent of them will be Andhra seats. I am strongly of opinion that the Con- 
gress party should also take up the Ministry if they get a majority in the Legisla- 
ture for the same purposes as they enter into the Legislature itself. They can use 
the little influence and power that they get thereby for the furtherance of the National 
Movement in the country, purify the whole administration including that of the Local 
Bodies from the corrupt and denational influences that have crept therein, resist the 
Governor in his exercise of special powers and interference with the Provincial 
Government and keep up a high standard of progressive and patriotic spirit in the 
Legislature. There must be a strong Ministry to guide the Legislature on the one 
hand and to keep the Governor in check on the other. If r,he Congress does not 
take up the Ministry selfish and mischievous persons will occupy those offices and 
they will join the Governor in repressing national spirit and promoting adverse 
interests in India. The Governor may dismiss the Congress Ministers in the con- 
flict, when the Legislature must make the position of the new Blinisters too hot 
and compel the Governor to restore the old Ministry. If the Legislative Assembly 
IS dissolved, the voters will have to return the same members in the new elections. 
If the country shows such patriotic fervour, the Government is bound to yield 
sooner than later and a new Constitution will have to come into existence because 
continued autocracy is no substitute for democratic Government. 

Separate PROvmcE for Andhras 

He then adverted to the question of a separate province for Andhradesa, “a 
subject which^^, he said, “was in importance to the Andhras only next to Swaraj. 
The formation of a separate Andhra Province is absolutely necessary for the asser- 
tion of Andhra culture, and for the development of the finer qualities of Andhra 
individuality to enable the Andhras to contribute thdr share of culture, character 
and progress more fully to the Commonwealth of India. More than all it is 
necessary for imparting the highest education in the mother tongue of the people 
and for carrying on the Government of the Province in the language of the people 
when alone there will be real Self-Government Therefore along with the struggle 
for Swaraj the agitation and effort for obtaining the Andhra Province should also 
be carried on. It is stated that the Congress party which is the only Idealistic and 
organised party in this country has neglected the question of a separate Andhra 
Province during the later years. I do not think it is right. They have got a 
separate Andhra Provincial Congress Committee for Congress work ani have been 
carrying on all their work on the platform and in the press in Telugn. But as the 
Andhras proved too patriotric to approach the Simon Commission when they 
visited India, the Statutory Commission did not recommend the creation of an 
Andhra Province though the case for it is the best in the formation of new linguistic 
Provinces in India. The new Provinces of Sindh. N, W. F. and Orissa are formed 
more to placate the Mahomedans and the Utkal Zamindars though all of them are 
deficit provinces and will have to, receive annual subventions from the central 
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revennes, I do not mean to say that these Provioces should not be formed bnt if 
the British Government are proceeding on justice and merit, the Andhra Province 
should have been formed first The Justice Party which has been holding the 
Ministerial portfolios and enjoying the patronage of the Government ever^ since the 
advent of Montagu Chelmsford Reforms has never cared to move an inch in this 
matter even though they had a special opportunity when they co-operated with 
the Simon Commission. They are afraid that if the Andhra Province is carved 
out their party will lose all influence. The Congress Party when it was in the 
Madras Legislative Council carried resolutions demanding the formation of the 
Andhra Province once in 1928 and again in 1929 but the Madras Government was 
against the formation and nothing came out of them. People speaking the Andhra 
language (Telugii) number 2 crores and 60 lakhs in India of whom 70 lakhs reside 
in the Nizam's Dominions, The proposed Andhra Province will contain eleven 
contiguous districts that are now in the Madras Presidency and comprise an pea 
of about 80 thousand square miles which is as big as Bengal (78,000 sq. miles) 
and nearly as big as Great Britain ( 89,000 sq. miles. ). Its population is 1 crore 80 
lakhs while that of Sindh is 39 lakhs, of N, W. F. 24 lakhs, of XJtkal 1 crore and of 
Karnataka for which agitation is carried on 1 crore, of Assam 86 lakhs and of 
Central Provinces and Berar 1 crore 55 lakhs. 

As regards income, the Andhra Province will be financially much stronger 
not only than the new provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa but also than 
the existing provinces of Behar, Asssam and 0. P. Let us take the Land Revenue 
alone. Andhra’s Land Revenue will be about three and half crores while that of 
Central Provinces is two and half crores, of Behar one and half crores, of Assam 
1 erore 13 lakhs, of Sind about 75 lakhs and of Orissa about 80 lakhs. ^ Andhra 
will be thus an extensive, populous and financially self-supporting province, and 
no valid reasons have ever been adduced against its formation. There are plenty 
of natural resources that are yet to be explored and utilised in Andhraaesa— 
waste jands, forests, mines and water sources— and unless a sesparate Andhra Pro- 
vince is establisted there will not be a Government that will take full advantage of 
resources and use them for the benefit of the Andhras, 

Relief oe Famikb in Ceded Disteiots 

The Madras Government has been neglecting the Tungabhadra project in spite 
of persistent demands, and Rayalaseema is subject to frequent droughts. I express 
my heartfelt sympathy with the people of Rayalaseema who are sufiering from a 
severe famine again this year and hope that the Government and the people will 
soon adopt remedial measures. I also request the All-India Spinners’ Association 
to open a few khaddar producing centres there and give some relief. The J. P. C. 
report is making the formation of new provinces more difficult than now by removing 
the jurisdiction from the Government of India to the British Parliament. I urge 
that a strong agitation be immediately revived in all the Andhra districts for the 
formation of a separate Andhra Province. I hope that all the newly elected Con- 
gress members of the Assembly will strongly support the cause. 

J. P. C. Peoposals '‘Unjust” 

The J. P. C. report proposes to take away some more Andhra areas into the 
newly formed province of Orissa than the White Paper itself. The White Paper 
proposals of including Berhampore in Orissa are in themselves unjust and improper. 
Now the J, P. C. report is still more arbitrary and takes away the Parlafcemedi 
and Jalantra Maliahs, Parlakemedi town and portions of Pariakemedi and Jeypore 
estates also into Orissa, The whole of Andhra must take a strong and united action 
in this matter. We should not rest till the proposals ^of the J. P. 0. are set aside 
and also till Berhampore is restored back to us. Our representatives in the Assembly 
will do their duty and others carry on agitation in England. 

He then referred to the future work in the country and said that there was the 
Congress Constructive Programme to take up first. He emphasised the need for 
making Hindi the national language of India and criticised the J. P, C. proposal 
giving special protection to English, The Congress Party after entering the Legisla- 
ture should make Hindi a compulsory second language in all schools. 

He pleaded for the complete abolition of untouchability and for the starting of 
Congress organisations in every town and in every village. ‘'As the Karachi Con- 
gress resolution asks us to do, the ^ peasants and labourers must be told what 
power, political and economic, Swaraj will bring to them and how their present 
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gjndition of poverty, ignorance and helplessness cannot be remedied without 
Swaraj. Congress workers must be trained for carrying on propaganda among them. 
I wish to pay a tribute to the Bamineedu Training School started by our friend, 
Pro! N. G, Eanga, and the splendid work he is doing in the direction. Three months^ 
training classes may be started in every district to give instruction to our workers 
in the fundamentais of politics and economics and in the work to be carried on in 
the country. It is high time that the Congress identifies itself completely with the 
ryots and labourers, Eyots and labour associations must be started under the 
auspices of the Congress, There is no use of Congressmen starting independent 
and rival bodies. There are already certain ryots^ organisations in xlndhra and they 
must all be affiliated to the Congress, Now that, Congress has chosen to enter into 
Legislatures and carry on work both inside and outside the Councils and will in all 
probability, take up the ministry also, it will be advantageous for the royts’ organi- 
sations to absorb themselves in the Congress. It has to be regretted that no labour 
organisations worth mentioning exist in Andhra except the Eailway Employees’ 
Federation. Labour is getting 2 seats in the Provincial Legislative Assembly from 
Andhra and it is time that labour associations are organised by Congressmen. The 
Kuomantang which is the leading political party of China has a special bureau to 
organise Eyots and Labourers. I want similarly that the Andhra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and its subordinate bodies, the District Congress Committees 
should establish a separate bureau for the organisation of ryots and labour. The 
Karachi Congress has passed a resolution that uneconomic holdings should be 
exempt from taxation and that there should be a general reduction in the heavy 
burden on the land. Eesettlement operations carried on the Guntur and Kurnool 
Districts have to be stopped. The Government has to remit all the additional tax 
imposed in the resettlement of Kistna and Godavari District and should also reduce 
the original taxes to some extent. 

Eemedial legislation should be passed for the redaction of debt and agricultural 
banks should help the ryots to clear the remaining debts. Methods must be explor- 
ed and applied as in Germany and United States of America for the raising on the 
level of prices of agricultural products. Because ryots have fallen into misery, the 
economic life of Andhra which is purely an agricultural Province has become 
completely dislocated. As regards Zamindari ryots their lot is still worse. At a 
time when feudalism was being swept away by the French Eevolution in Europe, 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley established Feudalism permanently in India in 
the shape of the Zamindari system. The village community which owned from time 
immemorial every inch of land in the village, including forest and Mil, was replaced 
by the Zamindar who was made proprietor of ihe village. Ejectments and rack- 
renting followed. The ryots have lost all rights in forests, waste lands, tanks and 
other springs of village life. The rights of the Zamindari ryots must be restored, 
their cist must be reduced and they must be freed from serfdom under the 
Zamindars.’’ 

He also pleaded for Congress organising the £outh and Women’s Movement 
under its auspices. ‘‘Congress cannot accept the subjection imposed by Maou on 
women and should openly advocate complete equality of women in the 
matter of marriage laws, property, inheritance, social, religious and economic rights/’ 
“It is only when every nation in the world, white, brown or black, attains self- 
government,” he concluded, “that the race for armaments will be given up, that 
wars disappear, that exploitations completely will cease, that a federation of huma- 
nity will be established and peace on earth and good-will among men will perma- 
nently prevail.” 


Resolutions—Secoiidi DaF~31»f:. December 1934 

Sbpabatb Aothba Pbovihc® 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

“Notwithstanding the fact that Andhras are agitating for a separate province, 
the legislature has accepted it and the Simon Commission has endorsed the princi- 
ples of redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis, and the Andhra Province Is 
financially self-sufficient, a separate Andhra Province is not yet brought into being, 
this Conference protests against the indifierenee of the Government and appeals 
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to the Andhras to carry on necessary agitation for the early formation of an Andhra 
Province.” 

The nest resolution exhorted all Andhras to assist In every possible way the 
agitation now being carried on for nullihcation of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mitttee^s proposal regarding the southern boundary of the new Orissa Province and 
to allot a day for marking the Andhras’ protest in every town and village through- 
out Andhra Desa, 

Peotest Against Repeessiye Policy 

‘^The Conference strongly condemned the Government’s attitude in not releasing 
Mr, Madduri Annapurnayya from jail, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
had given up Civil Disobedience. The Conference emphatically protested against the 
Government’s continuance of the repressive policy even after the Congress had 

f iven up Satyagraha, by still detaining in prison Messrs. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
awaharlal Nehru, by imposing humiliating restrictions on Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose, by imprisoning Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Abdul Gaffur Khan on charges of 
sedition and by keeping Mr. N. G. Ranga^ elected member of the Legislative 
Assembly, under surveillance and having him always shadowed by a police Sub- 
Inspector and by such other acts. 

Plea foe Restoeation of Baetee 

“The Conference resolved that in the interests of rural reconstruction and for the 
removal of the present economic depression, the barter system should be encouraged 
for easy provision of food and raiment for the agrieuiturai masses. In view of the 
resolutions passed by the World Economic Conference and the World Wheat Con- 
ference, the Conference urged upon the Indian people not to part with their gold 
but to store it instead of exporting it to other countries, as it was necessary to 
maintain India’s credit with other countries. The Conference requested the Assembly 
members to endeavour forthwith to carry such legislation in the Assembly as would 
lessen the burden of the ryots in regard to agricultural indebtedness, by making 
the maximum rate of interest three per cent and by making creditors who took the 
ryots’ lands in discharge of their debt since the year 1920 to fix the valuation of 
lands so taken on the basis of the prices of land that prevailed at the time the debt 
' was contracted. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Andhradesa to carry out the pro- 
gramme adopted by the Congress at Bombay, regarding the All-India Village 
industries Association inaugurated by Gandhip, by establishing the necessary 
organisations. 

‘‘The Conference exhorted Andhras to carry out with renewed effort the Congress 
constructive programme in regard to Khaddar^ Hindi, removal of untouchability and 
Harijan service and prohibition of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

“The Conference requested the Congress organisation and Pracharakas in Andhra- 
desa to carry on propaganda with reference to the correspondence that passed 
between Gandhip and the Government regarding the rights of poor people to take 
salt for consumption in accordance with the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931. 

^‘The Conference recommended to the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to 
start an institution for training Andhra youth to carry on properly national propa- 
ganda and rural reconstruction work by imparting the requisite political and econo- 
mic knowledge. 

Oeganisation of Laboijeebs 

“The Conference requested the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake as a 
special branch of its; work, with a view to infusing the spirit of national unity and 
solidarity in the masses, the organisation of the agricultural land labouring classes 
either as Congress bodies affiliated to the Congress and subject to its discipline 
and creed and work for their economic betterment. 

Another resolution urged the Provincial Congress Committee Ho take steps to 
organise volunteer corps in every district with adequate facilities for" proper training 
and discipline. 

J. P, G. RePOET OONDEMKEB 

“Whereas the scheme of the future . Government of India as set out in 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report does not concede to India at 
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least the minimTim Bational demand, namely, the substance of independence, 
while the Congress and the people have been demanding complete indepen- 
dence, but whereas on the olher hand it falls far short of even the White 
Paper proposals which were eondemned by the whole country as being reactionary 
and unacceptable, as clearly demonstrated at the recent Assembly elections, and 
whereas it is designed only to create and perpetuate dissensions amongst the people 
and is fraught with mischief, which would facilitate the continuance of the present 
political domination and esploitation of this country, this Conference ia of opinion 
that the Joint Parliamentary Committee Beporfe should be rejected^^ 

Swadeshi Exhibitions and Mill-made Cloth 

“This Conference urges upon the District Congress Committee to see that in 
Swadeshi Exhibitions organised under the auspices of Congress organisations only 
Khaddar is exhibited and all mill cloth and yarn prohibited/^ 

Socialist PKOGEAiikiME 

“In view of the present conditions of the world and transition in political thought 
and philosophy this Conference believes that for the proper reorganisation of society 
in a manner conductive to the happiness and welb being of aU people, the pro- 
gramme of Socialism advocated by the All-India Congress Socialist Party is the 
only means and therefore this Conference recommends to the Indian National 
Congress the adoption of the Socialist programme of work. 


Tb Madras Political Saflerers’ Conference 

The Madras Political Sufferers' Conference was held at the Gokhale Hail, Madras, 
on the 20th. October 1934, under the presidency of Mr, Bulusii Samhamiirtu The 
conference was opened by Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon. A large gathering was present. 
Those present on the platform included Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, Srimathi Kamala- 
devi of Cocanada, Mr, K. Sanatanam and Mr. Chinnaswami Iyengar. 


Opening Address 

Mr, M, P, Narayana Menon^ in declaring the Conference open, thanked the 
organisers for the honour done to him and said that he did not like to identify 
himself with any movement which was either against Gandhiji or the OongresB. 
He did not know to which party this conference belonged. But he felt sure of the 
objective, because the Conference was meeting under the presidency of Mr. Samba- 
murti. The Conference was called a Political Sufferers^ Conference. If one sought 
pain, he did not think that such a person could call himself a sufferer. If they 
underwent pain for a bigger end, then they had no right to call themselves sufferers. 
He did not call himself a sufferer. He felt that no healthy society could be built 
on the assertion of mere rights. If the members of a society ? merely insisted on 
their rights, the society was bound to crumble down. It was only when the mem- 
bers of a society thought of their duties for the good of all, that the society could 
prosper. He wished that the things which the sufferers wanted, were furnished by 
society without their asking for it 

Proceeding, Mr. Narayana Menon said that he had always felt that the Congress 
should have a combatant as also a non-combatant He hoped that the 

Conference would induce their rich men and leaders to help in the organisation of 
that “army^' by financing it. He would merely hint that the combatant “army” 
should be organised on the lines of the Salvation Army. 

The one thing, Mr. Narayana Meudn continuing said, that was engaging their 
attention now, was the amendments that had been proposed to the Congress consti- 
tution, According to him, the Congress should be open to any person who wanted 
Swaraj for India. The Congress should not take sides in disputes between capita- 
lists and socialists or aristocrats and the masses. The Congress should insist only 

on. .getting:. .Swaraj for India. “After, rwe ■ .get. .Swara},...., we. shall., d^ecide, what .form.., .of 

Swaraj we shall have. The Congress may; have any number of groups. But they 
should be in the Congress only on condition that If the Congress as a body decides 
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that a cerlaia course of action is necessary to reach tlie main goal, they would 
support it, subordinating their own ?iews in the matter-’, he declared. 

Welcome Address 

Mr, E. D, Eaja, the Chairman of the Beception Committee, next extended a 
hearty welcome to the president and the members of the Conference. He said 
that the history of their struggle was replete with many brave deeds ; but they 
were now without a pro- gramme and in helpless condition. They were assembled 
there just at a time, when there was utter confusion and uncertainty, in political 
matters. None seemed to have any definite idea as to what should be their next 
step. This conference was composed of persons whose motto was service and sacrifice 
and whose demand was unadulterated complete independence for the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Baja referred to troubles and difficulties which the political 
workers underwent in prison and pleaded for better treatment of political workers 
who might be forced to court imprisonment. Mr. Baja then stated that it was only 
by raising the masses to a better economic position, could they organise their forces 
to work for freedom. Therefore, they had to adopt a programme in the interests of 
the masses. To carry out such a programme of work trained workers were neces- 
sary, Each taluk and village should have a nucleus of such an organisation of 
workers. The political sufierers had a right to demand from the Congress entire 
support for their future activities. A delegation should be sent to Bombay to 
express the views of this conference. He then proposed Mr* Sambamurti to the 
chair. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Biilasu Samhamurii, in his address, observed that this conference was not 
the first of its kind. In 1925, an All-India Political Sufferers’ Conference was held 
at Cawnpore. An executive committee was then formed to arrange relief for the 
sufferers. The name of that organisation was later on changed into the All-India 
Independence League. That body carried on an agitation in the country stating 
that the goal should be the establishment of a republic in India. It was also known 
by the name of Swadheen Bharath Sangha. At the time of the Madras Congress 
the first Bepublican Congress of political workers was held under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Later on this organisation became the left wing of the 
Congress and fought the Government under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
So there was nothing new about the holding of such a conference. He did not 
believe that Gandhiji would retire from politics. Political freedom was the very 
breath of his nostrils. They need not feel despondent over it. He would ask the 
gathering to bear in mind that the present election campaign was not the main 
fight. The main fight had been suspended with a view to marshalling all the forces 
in the country for the struggle for Swaraj, if the Government did not recognise 
India’s right to self-determination. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sambamurti said that it was the duty of every patriot and 
well-wisher of the country to help the political sufferers in their attempt to establish 
a Bureau for giving relief to such workers. Only continuous day-to-day service on 
the part of the workers would entitle them to relief. Service and sacrifice should 
be their motto. He hoped that the conference would devise ways and means for a 
definite programme of work. 

The conference then adjourned to meet again at 3 p. m. when the resolutions 
adopted by the Subjects Committee were taken up for consideration. The following 
resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Kes o I tt t i o ns 

'‘This Conference extends its fraternal greetings to all those who are by reason 
of their political activities exiled from the country or prohibited from coming back 
to their Mother-land and pays its respectful homage to all political workers who 
have suffered in connection with their political activities and offers Its hearfelt 
felicitations to them. 

Demand foe Bedease op ‘Toutioaes” 

"This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners interned, 
exiled, detained, or transported and strongly condemns the Government of Bombay 
for having externed Messrs. H. D. Baja, Bripad Sanfcar and others from the Pre- 
sidency and demands the cancellation of the orders forthwith. 
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• , condemns the attitade of the Government in still keeping in 

jail Mr. M. Annapurnsah, convicted ia the €• D. movement and sentenced to four 
^ nV demands his immediate release and deplores that there are still 
^ prisoners in jail and demands their release forthwith. 

liiis ^ Oonfereoce also demands the release of Moplah State prisoners who have 
oeen aetained withoufc^ trial for many long years ranging from 15 to 40 and strongly 
protests against the internment of Mr. Amir Hyder Kban without trial and as 
sncn demands his release forthwith. 

T * T® Conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Pandit 
dawharlal Nehru in view of the serious illness of his wife and the immediate release 
of N. Roy who is ill 

This Conference strongly condemns the policy of the Government In keeping 
Andamans as a penal settlement in spite of the popular agitation and in spite of 
tile report of the Commission appointed by the Government to abolish it and is 
iarther of opinion that no ‘‘politicar^ should be sent to Andamans or anywhere 
outside the shores of India under any circumstances. 

FoLITXCAL SUFFEEEKS’ BuBEAU 

Ifn B. Krishna Aiyar next moved the following resolution 

‘‘The Conference in order to organise help to national political workers and 
sufferers hereby forms a Political Workers^ and Sufferers^ Bureau. The following 
committee with powers to co-opt is hereby appointed to draft the necessary consti- 
tution and run the bureau Messrs. Bulusu Sambamurti (preeident). H. D, Baja 
(Secretary j, M. F. Narayana Menon and B. Srinivasa Eao and Srimafci Kamala Devi, 

Peogbammb of Ftjtueb Work 

Mr, B, D, Raja next moved a lengthy resolution regarding the programme of 
future work. He slated that their political objective could be gained only bj econo- 
mic reconstruction of the country and that therefore there should be incessant 
work carried on among the masses. The following is the text of the resolution 
moved by Mm : — 

‘‘This Conference emphatically declares that the immediate objective of our 
nation is complete national Independence and calls upon the Congress to adopt a 
programme in furtherance of this objective. In order to absorb numerous political 
workers in the preparation of the masses for a political struggle, the conference 
recommends the following programme to be adopted by the Congress forthwith : 

(1) Organisation of peasants and workers all over the country on the basis of 
their economic grievances with a view to leading them to political victory. 

(2) Establishment of national schools with a view to removing illiteracy among 
adults and to carrying on intense educational activities on national lines among 
the people. 

(3) Starting of libraries in places where there is none and organising the unem- 
ployed educated youths with a view to engaging them for giving education to 
others. 

(4) Formation of study circles in order to give political education to workers 

in political activities. 

(5) Formation of a well-disciplined ‘national corps^ to engage in full time national 
activities in order to render service to the public and to establish physical culture 
institutions to improve the health of the nation. 

The following resolutions were also passed ‘This Conference requests the 
Dhakhina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha to emyloy the unemployed political sufferers 
in their organisations and exhorts the public to render all such help as is required 
by the political sufferers. 

Olassifioatioi? of Prisoners 

‘This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the system of classification 
into ‘A^ ‘B’ and ‘C' of political prisoners in Indian jails should be forthwith abolished 
and that a separate class should be Introduced for political prisoners as such and 
that the subscription of four annas for membership of the Congress should be 
reduced to two annas*'. 

A resolution pleading for the abolition of the clause restricting the right of 
voting in Congress bodies only to the habitual wearers of khadi was discussed at 
great length and it was eventually put and lost. 


The U. P. Women^s Conference 


Bani Fhullmnwari of Shercot, who presided at the eighth annual constituent 
Cooferenee (IJ. P.) of the All-India WomeiPs Conference held at Lucknow on the 
27tk October 1934, in her address said 

Sisters, No one-man or woman— who goes through the reports of the annual 
sessions of the AlLIndia Women’s Conference, our parent body, can fail to be 
impressed by the extraordinary amount of ability, enthusiasm, zeal and public 
spirit which have been brought to bear upon the national work that was undertaken 
a little more than eight years ago. Which man or woman' old enough to recall 
conditions a generation ago would have dared to anticipate the wonderful awakening 
that has since taken place among Indian women distinguished by passive virtues 
more than by dynamic qualities ? If there be pessimists among us— and I will 
candidly own that there is enough in our present situation to justify pessimism— 
this single circumstance of the d ffusion of public spirit among India’s dormant 
women and their determined efforts to qualify themselves to take their rightful 
place among public workers, should in ray estimation, bring cheer to their drooping 
spirit and hearten them to still more active and still more persisent effort to raise 
the Motherland to a position of honoured equality among the nations of the world. 
I am sorry that the organisation of constituent bodies of the All-India Women’s 
Conference has made less progress in our Provinces than in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. We have only four centres of work— Lucknow and Moradabad, Fyzabad 
and Sitapur, 1 must here pay a well-deserved compliment to the ladies of Luck- 
now now for their enlightened work. They have redeemed the name of the United 
Provinces from reproach. They deserve our congratulations as well as thanks and 
1 offer them both, 1 am sorry that I have not been privileged to share their 
public-spirited labours, but in all modesty I would now venture to make an offer 
for your consideration. I shall be willing and ready myself to undertake a share 
of the work of organisation in the districts so that we may in the near future be 
able to point to a record comparable with that of more advanced and fortunate 
provinces, 

I considered whether I could place before you proposals of practical work not 
hitherto thought of or attempted, but I have found on a perusal of the report of 
the All-India Women’s Conference that nearly every proposal that I could make 
was anticipated and that the resolutions and the deliberations of successive sessions 
of that Conference cover a field so vast and comprehend subjects so many and 
various that I have given up as vain the idea of placing before you any new pro- 
posals. AH that I can and will attempt to do is to emphasise a few matters which 
strike me as being of special importance at the present time. 

The first is that we should have in these provinces more facilities for the educa- 
tion of the girls. I do not say that the record of Government is one of stagnation 
or Indifference. On the other hand I give them credit for what they have attempted 
to do and for such progress as has been achieved by dint of their effort and the 
expenditure of the public money in connection with private effort and philanthropy. 
But contentment spells decay and it is not our business to be idly content ; spe- 
cially when the work that has been done is so little by the side of the vastly 
more that is left undone and when other provinces are so far ahead of us to make 
us ashamed of the backwardness of our province. The numbers of colleges and 
schools for boys and for girls, the respective numbers of male and female scholars 
and of male and female graduates and under-graduates, and the relative proportion 
of public funds made available for the education of the two sexes— all and ev»y of 
these relevant factors tell a lamentable tale of the utter inadequacy of the effort of 
both the state- and the public in a sphere of national life second to none in impor- 
tance. I cannot congratulate the Gdvernmehi unless and until they give practical 
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proof of a more lively recogQitlon of the paramount importance of more rapid pro- 
gress in the education of girls. ^ The objective evidence of such recognition which 
alone can and will satisfy as will be not the number of the committees that may ba 
set up or of resolutions that may he passed, but actual recorded increase in the 
number both of institutions and of scholars and of the public funds, applied to this 
branch of education. While at this occasion I should like to stress the need of 
more schools to train women teachers as ably urged by Miss Sarkheswari Agha in a 
most useful pamphlet on the subject. 

I would next draw attention to the practical failure of the Sarda Act to prevent 
premature marriages. I hold both the Government and public opinion responsible 
for this disappointing result of legislation from which much was expected. The 
Government have betrayed an indiderence to the enforcement of ihe provision of 
the Act which does them little credit, and they plead with an almost unconscious 
inconsistency regard for orthodox opinion as a reason for their remissoess in the 
performance of an obvious duty and the duty which they have taken upon them- 
selves as a matter of statutory obligation. Having said this, I have no desire that 
we should excuse ourselves at the expense of the Government. We too, both men 
and women, have failed to do our duty. We should lose no more time in setting up 
vigilance committees at ail places where a few public-spirited men and women can 
be got together to interest themselves in the matter, in order to detect and to prose- 
cute cases of breach of the wholesome and moderate provisions of the Sarda Act. 

The third and last subject on which I will, if I may, detain you with a very few 
observations is the status of the women of India in law. That it is most unsatis- 
factory, still more 1 think in the ease of Hindns than of Muslims, needs I think no 
argument to convince anybody. All attempts at the elevation of the status or the 
ameiioratiou of the condition of women are doomed to partial success in the best 
and to disappointment in the worst of circumstances unless and until w^omen can 
acquire economic and financial independence. Their right of inheritance should 
be guaranteed by law and they ought not to be left at the mercy of unsympathetic 
male relations of deceased husbands in joint families where their respective interests 
are in conflict. As a preliminary to necessary legislation I entirely agree with the 
All-India Women^s Conference that a commission should he appointed to report 
upon the subject. I am not persuaded that a merely non-official body not recog- 
nised by the Government will produce the desired result, as its recommendations 
will not be seriously considered by the Government. I strongly urge that All-India 
Women’s Conference and its constituent bodies such as ours, should agitate suffi- 
ciently to make it worthwhile of elected members of the Central Legislature to put 
pressures upon the Government to move in the desired direction. As at present 
election to the Legislative Assembly are in progress, I would urge that no single 
woman’s vote should be given to any candidate who . would not pledge himself to 
support us in this all important matter. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed resolutions urging Government to introduce necessary 
amendments to the Child Marriage Restraint Act so as to make child marriage 
impossible, protesting strongly against the existing discrimination in law against 
the rights of women and demanding that the existing laws should be so amended 
as to make them just and equitable and that an Ail India Commission be appoint- 
ed to consider the means to remove the legal disabilities of women as regards 
marriage, inheritance, divorce etc and requesting the Education Department of the 
U. P. Government to introduce compulsory scientific and temperance instruction 
in the high school curriculum. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 

The Tamil Had Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s Conference 
was held on the 27lh, October 1934 at the Government Training School at JKoilpatti, 
Tinnevelly under the presidentship of Mrs. Nesamani PauL 

About one hundred ladies were present and a group photo was taken before the 
proceedings commenced? 
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The President in her opening speech thanked the Eeception Committee for having 
asked her to preside over this session. She said that the women of India should 
take a more active part in the public life of the country, especially in movements 
that related to the welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
introducing compulsory education for girls and pointed out how necessary it was 
for the right upbringing of children in their tender age. The women in India 
had certain disabilities, both social and legal, and unless they organised themselves 
properly such disabilities could not be easily removed. 

EBSOLUTiONa 

A number of resolutions were' then passed. 

One resolution demanded the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Hindu 
Law on women, by the Legislature of the country. The repeal of^ the provision in 
the Madras Village Officers’ Act disqualifying women from holding village offices 
was asked in another resolution. A resolution requested that women also should be 
appointed as jurors and assessors in courts of law to aid the judges in the dis- 
posal of cases. 

That the penalty clauses in the Sarda Act should be made so stringent as to 
exercise a real fear in the minds of those who break the law and thus prevent the 
commission of child marriages was the substance of a resolution that was passed. 

Other resolutions passed were to the effect that polygamy should be prevented 
in India among all communities ; that there should be a women’s section in the 
Public Health Department and that women should be appointed as Health Officers, 
Health Inspectors and Vaccinators ; that the schemes of education for girls should 
Include lessons in agriculture. Home crafts and general knowledge and that the 
Government should allot larger funds for women^s education. An appeal was made 
to the women to come forward and compete for elections to the local bodies and 
legislatures. 

The conference elected Mrs. M. Chelliah as member of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India Women’s Conference (Tamil Kadu Constituent). The conference 
elected ten delegates to the All-India Conference to be held in Karachi in Decembar 
including the President, Mrs. M. Chelliah* Mrs, Navamani Filial, Mrs. A. G. 
Gomathinatan, Akilandathammal, Mrs. K. Lakshmana Eao and Mrs. Shenbagam. 

The President in her concluding speech exhorted the women to take more 
interest in all women’s movements so that the condition of Indian women might 
improve. With a vote of thanks to the President and others the conferanoe came 
to a close. 


The Madras Women^s Conference 


Dr, Muthulahshmi Eeddi^ presiding over the ninth Conference of the Madras 
Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference, held at the Senate House, Madras 
on the 3rd. November 1934 observed: — 

We have been meeting these nine years and even more in local conferences and 
in All-India Conferences discussing and passing many resolutions on educational 
and social reform, many of which are unfortunately still unfulfilled. Even the 
possibility of introducing universal primary compulsory education for every boy 
and girl Is still a far offi vision, even though a municipal town have introduced it. 
The Child-Marriage Eestraint Act, owing to its inherent defects, is not having the 
desired effect. Equal rights for women in marriage, in guardianship and adoption 
of children and in inheritance is still a matter of discussion in British India, even 
though the Indian States of Baroda and Mysore have taken a forward step. Is 
there any means of removing the social and legal disabilities that our sisters are 
subject to ? , , ‘ 

The answer is, yes I We don’t need anybody’s help to redeem ourselves from 
the sad plight that most of us are in. We.Jhava a powerful weapon and an instru- 
ment for good in our right to vote, if we billy have the will, the determination and 
the desire to use it for our own and for out country’s good. It was not in vain 
[that our sisters in the West fought, suffered aad sacrificed to win this ^right. Some 
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of them eveE paid for it with their lives because they realised its usefulness for 
all women whether in the East or West, because they felt that the securing of that 
right would make woman a human being In the eyes of law and an equal to man 
and a woman possessed of that right would easily win her righfcfui and legitimate 
place in society. Let us, on this occasion, pay our humble tribute to all those 
pioneers who suffered for the good of womankind, and thank all those good men 
in all countries who have conceded the just claims of women. 

About 4,000 women in our city alone have the right to vote for a representative 
in whom they have confidence. The test has come. Electioneering is going on this 
city, and men belonging to other parfcies*!would have gone to some of you seeking your 
votes. Our future depends on our decision. Are we going to vote for a candidate 
because he belongs to a particular community, .because he is influential and rich, 
because he is your relation or friend or one for whom someone in your house, 
your husband perhaps, asks you to vote ? Eemember, sisters, that some of us have 
got the right to-day to make or mar our future and to promote or hinder our own 
advancement. Think of the sufferings of the young and old widows ; think of the 
pangs of the child wives and child mothers and the despair and destitution of the 
hundreds of neglected and deserted wives, of the sufferings and premature death of 
the young devadaais and non-devadasi girls who are the victims of tolerated and 
sanctified prostitution. You have to exercise your right with a full sense of your 
responsibility, as you have to reader account to yourself and to God. 

The mother in the Home should concern herself in the passing of laws, which 

means that she must vote for the right sort of people and return them to the 

councils and the assemblies. 

Then coming to the other Item of business to-day, I wish to appeal for workers, 

on behalf of the hungry orphans, the unwanted and the unclaimed and the neglect- 

ed children, whom the law does not protect against the injustice of their husbands, 
the widows, the deserted mother with their starving children, old and young, and 
last but not least, the young and innocent victims of vice, the girls and women 
who are rescued from a life of disease, shame and horror. 

There is so much sorrow, so much suftering and misery all round and so much need 
for selfless and devoted good women workers. How can we, who command a good and 
happy home and whom God has blessed with all the comforts of life, with knowledge or 
wealth and plenty, remain content and indifferent to all the starvation and suffering 
that sorrouad us ? We who are mothers and who love our own children whom 
we protect with all the care and love that a mother alone can give, have we no 
feeling for the sorrows of other children who have no parents, no home ? The lot 
of the deserted wives and mothers with a number of children is most sad indeed 
and their number owing to the present economic depression and unemployment is 
daily increasing. The husbands and fathers simply desert their families and dis- 
appear. Many a mother and many a young wife has come ,to me with her tale of 
sorrow and utter destitution. 

There should be a well organised school for those elderly women who are past 
the age^ of school study, wherein a course in home-keeping, in cookery, in domes- 
tic hygine and sanitation and in care of children, in short, in all the house-hold 
duties could be taught. From | there they could be sent out to good private 
families on reasonable service terras, througn an Employment Bureau, controlled by 
a committee of women. This is necessary not only to dispel the prevailing notion 
in the minds of the public and in some of our women that house- keeping and 
household service and cooking etc., is not a noble profession, but also to meet the 
existing demand from well-to-do families for good cooks, domestic menials and 
care-takers of children. Further, the profession of teaching is already full and un- 
less more schools come into existence, even the present number of elementary 
women teachers will be too many ; again the pay of the elementary women teach- 
ers is even less than what a good cook get in our homes. Cooking is an art and 
a legitimate work of women, and trained women cooks will certainly be preferred to 
men cooks in families. 

A number of young .and suitable women may be trained as midwives after 
coaching them up to the 6th or 7th standard. All this planing is possible only with 
the help and the co-operation of a number of self-less and devoted women who 
are touched by the sorrows of thousands of their poor sisters, the. innocent victims 
of either an evil custom or an unjust law (a Hindu husband can easily desert bis 
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wife and may keep another women with impunity. The law does not punish him 
but the woman cannot remarry during his life-time and even her maintenance 
allowance depends solely upon his sweet will and pleasure). Again, we women 
can do effective rescue work among the young victims of vice and can reclaim 
them and restore them back to a normal clear and healthy life. We will never be 
justified in standing at a distance and pointing at them our finger of scorn, be- 
cause if we women do not forgive our own womankind and if we do not give them 
a chance to lead a better life, who else will come to their help ? Very often you 
will find on patient enquiry and through investigation that with a few exceptions 
all these young creatures have been misled or misguided by isomeone who is the 
real culprit and who deserves punishment or have been led into the horrible life 
by force of circumstances or have not been taught by their own parents or guardi- 
ans or by their schools or colleges how purity in sex-relationship is essential to 
maintain the dignity and sanctity of family life. Therefore, let us use our citizen- 
rights for the good of our fellow-beings, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex. 
As the French proverb says, ‘'What a woman will have, Good will grant”. Let us 
consecrate our lives to noble causes, to the service of the poor and the lowly. 

Resolutions — ^The SABDA Act 


The following resolution was moved from the chair and adopted 

‘‘This conference expresses its whole-hearted support of the Sarda Act and pledges 
itself to do all in its power to ensure its successful operation. At the same time, 
this conference urges that it is absolutely essential for the operation of the Act 
that it should be so amended as to render its working more effective.” 

Objectionable Films 

Mrs, R. M, Dadhaboy moved the following resolution: 

“In view of the unwholesome •influence exercised by unsatisfactory films, this 
conference calls on the general public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable films 
or posters they have seen, and secondly by helping to create public opinion in 
favour of better films.” 

In moving the resolution Mrs, Dadhaboy observed that the Board of Censors 
constituted in Madras was censoring only films directly imported into Madras and 
only very few name that way. A large number of films were imported into Bombay 
and Calcutta, and the local Board were not censoring films already censored in 
those places. So far as Indian films were concerned, there was no difficulty as moat 
of them related to their mythological stories. The complaint was mainly regarding 
films imported from America. They could not expect the people in the trade to 
help them in this direction ; they would state that they were only catering to the 
demand. An effective way of getting better films, would be to create strong public 
opinion. It was a mistaken impression that only the Board should find out objec- 
tionable films. Anybody could bring an objectionable film to the notice of the Com- 
missioner of Police. The speaker hoped that the delegates would help to create a 
healthy public opinion in the City, and see that only good films were exhibited. 

Legai. Disabilities of Women 

Mrs, Eahmathunissa Begum moved the following resolution 

*‘The Madras Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference strongly sup- 
ports the demands made by the immediate appointment of a non-official commission, 
with an adequate proportion of women members, to enquire, with expert legal 
assistance, into the legal disabilities of women.” 

She said that the laws in this country unjustly discriminated between the sexes. 
This was due to the fact that women occupied a subordinate position in life. All 
religions assigned an equal place to women and men. It was but right that the 
Government should appoint a committee to investigate the question, ^ and it was 
also essential tWt there should be women representatives on the committee. 

The resolution was duly seconded and adopted. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and adopted ■ 

‘•This Conference records its approval of all that is being done for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the eity^ and its satisfaction at the efforts made 
in recent months to beautify the public places* 
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'This Conference expresses its earnest conviction that society should no Ioniser 
tolerate a double moral standard for men and women and records its appreciation 
of the very good and useful work done by the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat traffic in women and children. This conference urges the necessity for wider 
public sympathy and support, both moral and financial, for all the rescue work un« 
dertaken to reclaim the victims of the traffic. 

Removal OF Untouchability 

'This Conference records its conviction that the removal of untouchability is 
an esssential step in the progress of India towards a true national life. 

"This Conference urges the appropriation of grants by Government for com- 
pulsory medical inspection of girls' schools. 

"With a view to the abolition of illiteracy this Conference supports all effective 
schemes for adult education, 

"This Conference records its appreciation of the Railway concession rates hither- 
to granted to the delegates to the All-India Women's Conference and hopes that 
the railway authorities will continue to grant such concessions, thus encouraging 
a large number of delegates to attend the Conference." 

Educational Refoem 

Miss, McDougall moved the following resolution 

"This Conference repeats its demand for the extension of compulsory primary 
education of girls and for its effective carrying out where it already exists. This 
Conference expresses the hope that the carrying out of the Champion Scheme will 
not decrease the facilities at present available for the education of little girls and 
urges that their claims for education be generously guarded." 

Miss McDougall observed that the Champion scheme was an excellent one in 
that it tried to reduce the enormous waste of money now existing and to concen- 
trate teaching. But generally if the scheme was made applicable to both boys and 
girls, there would be a tendency to neglect the case of girls. The resolution would 
serve to remind the authorities that education of girls was as important as edu- 
cation of boys and should receive equal attention from them. 

Mrs, Almnelumangathayarammal, in seconding the resolution, said that the stage 
had not been reached in this country for giving co-education in primary schools. 
Education to girls should be given separately as at present. 

The resolution was put to the House and carried. 

Fee Concessions 

Miss McDougall moved : 

“This Conference feels that any limitations of the fee concessions hitherto granted 
to girls would form a serious obstacle in the progress of their educaf ion." 

Mrs, Eahmathunissa Begum, in seconding the resolution, observed that the 
education of girls in this presidency was in a very deplorable condition and at this 
stage to put a limitation on fee concessions granted would seriously retard the 
progress of education among girls. At a time when they were expecting further facilities 
the Government order had come as a bolt from the blue. Tho order shrmtd hi 
cancelled. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Training College for Women 

Miss Jayanthi moved and Srimatki Krisknaveni Ammal seconded the following 
resolution which was Icarried unanimously:— ^ 

■ "In view of the insufficiency of the number of Training Colleges for women 
™^conference urges the establishment of more training colleges of all grades for 

Music in Schools 

Srimathi Visalahshi Ammal moved:— 

"This Conference calls upon (a) all parents to teach their children music so as 
to develop their taste for music from an early age and (b) the managers of all 
schools, primary or secondary, government or private, to make that subject com- 
pulsory in the curriculum of studies in their schools," ^ 

' 43 ' ' : ■ ■ ' ' - 
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Mrs, Alamelumangaihayarmmal whs of opinion that music should not be made 
compulsory in the primary stagtes. She moved an amendment to delete the word 
‘primary' from the resolution. When it was put to vote, it was rejected. The ori- 
ginal resolution was then passed. 


Women and Elections to Legiislatukes 

The manifesto prepared to guide women in their choice of the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures and local bodies was then es:plained to the audience. 

The manifesto stated that women should give their votes only to those candidates 
who would try to establish equality of rights and opportunities between men and women, 
who would support all schemes for the expansion and development of girls’ education 
and who would support all measures, legal, educational and social to establish an 
equally high moral standard between the sexes and who were prepared to support 
the opinions expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 

Vigilance Woek 

Miss Stephen spoke about the work done by the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat immoral traffic in the City. The Brothels Act should be made applicable to 
all cities in the Presidency and provision should also be made to punish persons 
who lived on the immoral earnings of a relative. Miss Stephen appealed for more 
workers and more funds to enable the Association to expand its work. 

Dr, Muthulakshmi Redcli made earnest appeal for funds to establish more rescue 
homes, for without such homes the Brothels Act could not be effectively put into 
operation. She also made an appeal for more women workers to help the police to 
rescue girls from brothels. 

Slum Welfare Activities 

Srimathi YisalaksU Ammal gave a brief report of the slum welfare work done 
by the Women’s Indian Association. They had till now founded three model 
colonies. Special efforts were being made by the workers to keep the colonies clean 
and tidy, to cultivate in the residents the habit of thrift and to elevate their 
social status by temperance and the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
Several Associations in the city had come forward with help, and what they needed 
most was workers. If only educated women belonging to the higher castes would 
pay a visit to the slums at least once in a week it would be a source of encourage- 
ment to the residents. With a vote of thanks to the President, the Conference 
terminated. 


The Maharashtra Women’s Conference 


The following resolutions were passed at the fifth session of the Maharashtra 
Women’s Conference held at Poona on the 9th. November 1934 under the 
presidentship of Z?r. Kamalahhai Deshpande, Principal of the Women’s College, 
Yerandawana : — 

(1) This Conference strongly recommends that the Sarda Act foe more 
strictly enforced in the Presidency. 

(2) This Conference disapproves certain amendments that are being brought for- 
ward for getting exemption from the Barda Act. 

(3) This Conference recommends that Government, local bodies, municipal bodies, 
all eaucatiooal institutions and social bodies should make every possible effort to 
organise classes and centres for the promotion of literacy and general education 
among adult men and women through cinemas, magic lanterns, moving libraries, 
publication of suitable books in vernaculars and fertan, Puran, and Bhajan. 

(4) This Conference desires that co-education be introduced in ail primary 
schools and recommends that there should be women teachers on the staff as far as 
possible* 

(5) This Conference strongly recommends that municipal and local bodies should 
appoint women supervisors for girls’ schools ;and for co-educational schools. 
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_ (6) This Conference is of opinion that aU boys’ schools to which girls are ad- 

mitted Bhoiild be compelled to faave at least two women teachers on the staff and 
to have adequate separate sanitary arrangement for girls and also to provide for the 
teaching of drill, needlework, domestic science and music. 

(7) In view of the fact that women labourers employed ia mills in India are 
generally married women and mothers of young children, this conference urges 
that adequate provision of creches for their babies and children should be made by 
all mill-owners. 

(8) This Conference supports the resolution passed at the last session of the All- 
India Women^s Conference viz., 

‘The immediate appointment by Government of an All-India Commission with a 
non-official majority and an adequate number of women on its personnel to consider 
ways and means for the early removal of the legal disabilities of women as regards 
inheritance, marriage and guardianship of children and to recommend such amend- 
ments to the existing law as will maks them just and equitable.^ 

(9) This Conference urges that arrangements be made for the establishmest of 
home industries to enable women to add to the family income. 


The Bombay Women^s Conference 

Important resolutions were adopted at the conference of Bombay women held at 
Bombay on the 10th. November 1934. The conference also elected ten delegates for 
the forth-coming session of the All-India Women’s conference to be held at 
Karachi in December next, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, who presided, stressed 
the need for birth control in view of poverty and increasing birth rate in 
India and appealed for assistance to the Indian Women’s Medical Association regar- 
ding this work. 

Among the resolutions adopted to-day were (1) supporting the Hindu Women’s 
Inheritance Bill introduced in the Council of State, (2) drawing public attention 
to the fact that the Child Marriage Kestraint Act did not prove efficient and ex- 
pressed the opinion that a ministerial service should be established in every province 
in which women should have free opportunities to serve. By the third resolution 
the meeting urged all associations working for social uplift and removal of illiteracy 
among the masses to redouble their efforts. The fourth resolution urged the recog** 
nition of Hindi as an important subject in school curriculum. 


The Berar Women’s Conference 

The fourth session of the Berar Provincial Women’s Conference commenced at 
Yeotma! on the 1 1th. November 1934, Mrs. Kamaladevi Kibe of Indore presided. 
About 500 delegates and visitors hailing from all the four districts were present. 

The proceedings commenced with songs of welcome. Mrs. Eahhmdbai Bhat^ 
chairwoman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and stressed the 
need of women taking their proper share in shaping the destiny of their mother- 
land. 

Mrs. Mahadevi Bhalchand, the secretary, narrated the working of the local 
Women’s Home. They conducted a vigorous crusade against illiteracy among 

f rown-up 'women, trained nurses, and conducted classes of general instruction and 
andicrafts. She announced that the proceeds collected amounted to Rs, an 

amount much in excess of their sanguine expectations and promised that the bal- 
ance would be expended in translating the resolutions of the conference into 
action, 

Mrs. Sahoni of Akola outlined the activities in A kola district and mentioned 
the efforts of the Sharada Ashram, which conducted debates, encouraged physical 
exercise and tournaments and ran a reading room, 
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The president, Mrs. Kamaladevi Kibe, delivered an extempore speech in Hindi, 
though her address was already printed and distributed in the conference. Her 
speech was listened to in pin-drop silence by the crowded audience. The burden 
of her speech was the supreme importance of seif-reliance, which alone could evoke 
the soul force lying dormant within them and but for which grandiloquent speeches 
and beneficent resolutions in conferences were bound to prove a cry in the wilder- 
ness. She exhorted the audience to substitute consciousness of nationality in place 
of narrow-minded provincialism and urged the study of the Hindi language on a 
wider scale. In conclusion the president made a stirring appeal to follow the noble 
example of Mirabai, Tulsidas and other heroes of hoary antiquity and endeavour to 
restore India to her pristine glory. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY---I2t!i. NOVEMBER 1934 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference commenced at 12 noon to-day. 

Sixteen resolutions were adopted, urging (1) the establishment of one high school 
for girls in each district and A. V. school in towns having a population of 10,000 
(2) the appointment of women teachers and women members in Urdu schools, (3) 
medical inspection of girls by lady doctors, (4) the establishment of a high school 
for Urdu girls in Berar and Urdu A. V. School at Yeotmal, (5) the appointment 
of lady members on the coming Constituent Assembly and (6) the starting of child 
welfare centres in towns with a population of above 10,000. 

RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY-13lb. NOVEMBER 1934 

The third da^s proceedings were resumed in the noon to-day. The conference protested 
against Raja Bahadur Kri’shnamachari’s bill repealing the Barda Act and urged more 
stringent enforcement of the Sarda Act by doing away with the security clause in 
it, demanded sufirage for every literate woman, urged the appointment of women 
as jurors, supported the demand of the All-lndia Women’s Conference respecting the 
appointment of an All-India committee to propose improvements in the legal status 
and rights ol women and demanded representation for women on the said 
committee. 

Mention of divorce by one speaker raised a veritable storm of controversy. The 
resolution was, however, passed by the tactful handling of the situation by the presi- 
dent. The conference represented a tendency to put blind faith in persons masquer- 
ading under the guise of religious or spiritual saints. 

The last resolution appealed to women in cities to strive their utmost to tour 
through rural areas to spread Ideas of progress and assist uplift in all directions of 
womenfolk in villages. 


The Mysore Women^s Conference 

Presiding over the ninth session of the Mysore State Women’s Conference 
held at Bangalore on the 10th, November 1934, Mrs, Margaret E. Cousins 
observed that there was a tendency for women to think that things ought 
to be made easy for them so that they might take their place in public 
life, is an illusion. Women may expect that they will have to struggle 

hard for the plums of life, even for the right to do hard services for a good many. 
They will not be pampered with reserved seats. It is not good for them nor for 
the national morale. But those who are brave and feel the call of service, of patriot- 
ism will not shrink from contested elections, from failures, perhaps in them, from 
.sacrifices, from even daily difficulties of dedicated life.” 

Mrs, Cousins, proceeding, said that the lead of women in the matter of asking 
for joint electorates at this juncture of constitution-making was worthy of all praise. 
The idea of special seats for women was pampering and was based on an inferiority 
complex. Women must not be afraid of hard work and hard knocks. Let Durga 
Devi be their model. 

‘‘We^ meet^at a time when the western hemisphere is rushing towards another terrible 
war which God forbid. But we women must ^send our thoughts out against any 
such sacrifices of human material which womon have risked their lives to bring into 
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world. It is the glory of India that it is launching into the world its ideal of non- 
violence as an alternative to bloody warfare. At the Bombay Congress the creed or 

non-vioience was reiterated. Women everywhere will rejoice in sueh a new instiEment 
of gaining the ends of securing justice and ending quarrels. 

EESOLUTIONS-~SECOND DAY-llth. NOVEMBER 1934 

The Conference re-assembled this morning, Mrs. Cousins presiding, the 

reports of the sectional secretaries were read, Eesolutions given notice of by 
members were then discussed. 

Encouragemeot to Indigenous Industries 

Mrs, Kamalmnma E. Dasapjpa moved a resolution to the effect that greater en- 
couragement be given to indigenous industries. 

In doing so, Mrs. Kamalamma referred to the village reconstruction scheme of 
Mahatma Gandhi and appealed to the women of Mysore to foster indigenous i^^dus- 
tries as far as jjOBsible. They should all take a vow to cultivate the Swadesm 
spirit. After being seconded by Mrs, F. Bamalingamt the resolution was carriea 
unanimously. 

The resolution of Ifra. ir. D. Euhmaniamma TeqneBiing Government to pro- 
vide from next year for the teaching of science subjects in the Intermediate classes 
of the MaharanFs College in Mysore, was next discussed and adopted unanimously. 

In commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House, Mrs. ^ Eukmani- 
amma referred to the decision of the University to transfer the MaharaaPs College 
from Mysore to Bangalore and said that this would act as a great handicap to the 
girls in Mysore. She thought that even if the transfer was effected, the intermediate 
classes would be retained. At present if a lady student wanted to take up science 
subjects, she had to go to Bangalore. This meant hardship and great expenditure. 

Miss Z. Lazarus, Mrs, Kamalamma H. Dasappa and Thankachamma supported 
the resolution. 

“Clean” Film Campaign 

Miss Tomlinson next moved the following resolution '‘The Women’s Conference 
regards the exhibition of many films shown to the public in cinema houses as objec- 
tionable, and dangerous to the minds of the young. It prays that the Government 
will take speedy steps to purify the cinema and so to remove a great danger from our 
cities and towns : this Conference further prays that the exhibition of unwholesome 
pictures and posters may be prohibited ,* and further urges upon the authorities the 
advisability of appointing some ladies as members of the Board of Censors for 
cinemas*” 

Mrs, F, B, Thiagaraja Aiyar made a scathing condemnation of modern day 
films and pointed out that the young boys and girls after seeing such films tried to 
Imitate western methods and ideas. Much reform was needed in regard to these 
cinemas and she appealed to the Conference to urge on the attention of Government 
the desirability of preventing the exhibition of indecent films and prohibiting boys 
and girls of tender age from attending these unwholesome films. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

On the motion of Mrs, Indirahat VmndevamurtM^ the Conference resolved unani- 
mously that Plindi be made a common language for India. 

Suppression op Immoral Traffic 

The Conference next adopted the resolution of Bister Ethel Tankinson, heartily 
supporting the Bill for the suppression of immoral traffic among women and child- 
ren and requested Government to pass the Bill at an early date and open the need- 
ed reseu© homes, ^ 

On the motion of the President, the House adopted another resolution, 
strongly urging the need of railway coinpanies in India issuing concession tickets 
to delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held at Karachi next 
month. 

The personnel of the Standing Committee of the State Women’s Conference for 
the next year was then announced^ The Conference then adjourned for the day. 
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RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY— 12th. HOVEMBEE 1034 

Mrs. Maodjam of Shimoga moved to-day that legislation legalising virgin widow 
marriages be enacted. . . . 

This resolution evoked keen discussion. Mrs. V# B. Thiagaraja Aiyar, Mrs. 
A. S. B. Chari and Sri Thangaehamma, while according their support to the prin- 
ciple of marriages for virgin widows, expressed themselves strongly against any 
legalisation of such marriages. 

Mrs. Indira Bai Vasudevamiirthi said that in the interest of the children born 
of the marriage of virgin widows, such marriages should be legalised. 

On the motion of JDr. Mathura Bai, the further consideration of this subject was 
deferred, in view of its importance. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions 

''This Conference strongly recommends to Government that more uniformity be 
showu in the distribution to girls of all communities scholarships and other facili- 
ties for the encouragement of girls^ education. 

'This Conference requests the authorities to establish an S.P.C.A. in each district, 

‘This Conference requests the Government to exempt women from the rule of 
having to own taxable property in their own name before they can serve on the 
Educational section of the District Boards". 

After the resolutions were discussed, Mrs. Cousins, in winding up the procee- 
dings, congratulated the women of Mysore on the remarkable manner in which 
they had helped her to carry through the business. The discussion covered a 
variety of subjects and the speakers showed great freedom of thought and indepen- 
dence in their speeches. Mrs. Cousins suggested to the authorities of the Mysore 
State Women's Conference the desirability of holding these conferences in rural 
areas, so that the masses could be educated. With the garlanding of the President 
and the usual vote of thanks, the Conference came to an end. 



The Travancore Women’s Conference 


The All India Women’s Travancore Constituent Conference was held at Trivan- 
drum on the 17th November 1934 under the presidency of Mrs, Muthulahshmi 
Beddl 

JuNioB MahaeanPs Message 

At the outset Dr. Muthulahshmi Eeddi read the message of Her Highness the Junior 
Maharaiii which was as follows ; “Initiated as this Conference has been by the All-India 
body which aims at presenting to women in India their responsibilities as citizens 
and mothers of future citizens and securing equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women, it has wisely made every one of its constituent organisa- 
tions, largely autonomous. Travancore has made great strides in women’s education 
and does not sufier from some of the handicaps that elsewhere hamper the growth 
of our movement. But as is clear from your' agenda here is still enormous volume 
of work before us. Education and social betterment and many other forms of social 
service that are comprised in your programme must be dealt with in terms of local 
conditions and I, therefore, welcome the Travancore Conference and wish it a suc- 
cessful session.” 

Weeoomb ; Abbeess 

Mrs, Devasikhamanit President of the Beception Committee, welcomed the 
gathering and spoke of the wide scope for fellowship and social work for a body 
like the All-India Women’s Conference ,%hieh knew only one caste of | womanhood. 
She then referred to Dr. Muthulakshmi ; Beddi and her great w^ork in the cause of 
the upliftment of Indian womanhood. 

After referring to conditions in Travancore in regard to literacy and conditions 
of employment, she suggested wider dijTalion of education and appealed for action 
by members and for a spirit of service for the all-round upliftment of women. 
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Peesident’s Abdeess 

Dr, Muthnlahshmi Reddi^ m the course of her extempore presidential address, 
after thanking the organisers for their kindness and welcome, referred to the establish- 
ment of the Home for the Destitute and the generosity of the royal family. 

Speaking of the All-India Women’s Conference, she said that there were 118 
branches from the North-West Prootier to Trivandrum. She congratulated^ the 
women of Travancore on the mark made at the conference and their Intelligent 
matriarchal system and the unparalleled example of women not abusing their 
power and congratulated them on possessing freedom, equal rights and Opportuni- 
ties with men. She expressed the view that Travancore women were the best fitted 
to serve the whole of India in spreading education. She pointed out that Mahatma 
Gandhi had called Malabar and Travancore a ‘‘black spot” so far as untouchability 
and unapproachability was concerned and she appealed to them to work for the 
removal of these disabiities. Nature was bountiful and beautiful, but why should 
humanity be so ungenerous ? The uplift of the backward classes was in the hands 
of women. 

Congratulating the Oonfereoce on sending two students to Delhi Dady Irwin 
College of Domestic Science, she spoke of the importance of application of science 
in practical life and the need for establishing nutrition bureaus for explaining the 
values of vitamins. She exhorted the members of the Conference to take their 
legitimate part in the legislature and municipalities and appealed to Travancore 
women to come out to other provincss like foreign missionaries. She concluded by 
saying that education without being consecrated to the service of humanity and 
merely for the possession of academic qualification was of no value. 

Annual Eepokt 

The annual report of the Travancore constituent conference of the All-India 
Conference was read by Brimathi Bulminiamma, 

The report showed that during the last year the constituency mainly devoted its 
attention to educational and social works. The membership was 100, On account 
of the numerous preoccupations of the members in connection with His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s visit, the Palliketta of the First Princess and other functions, the cons- 
tituency was not able to achieve anything spectacular. In the matter of adult 
education the members took upon themselves the task of educating illiterate domes- 
tic servants. The constituency appraised the Government of the urgent necessity of 
removing the Hindu cremation ground from the neighbourhood of the Women and 
Children’s Hospital, A sum of Es. 700 was collected towards the Bihar Eelief 
Fund. A meeting was convened to pass resolutions requesting the Government of 
India to appoint a committee to enquire into the legal disabilities of women in India 
and suggest remedies. The report acknowledged the valuable co-operation received 
from leading members of the Trivandrum Bar. The constituency deputed two 
students, one a graduate and the other an under-graduate, to undergo training in 
the Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science. The report records the valuable co- 
operation received from the Yanita Sangham, Mahila Mandiram, Y. W. C. A. and 
the Womens’ Council of Help. The report expressed the gratitude of the constitu- 
ency to Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Junior Maharaoi for their gracious 
support and interest in the uplift of womanhood in the State. 

Mrs. A. Alexander addressed the gathering. She said that women delegates to 
the Bound Table Conference had created a very good impression in England. The 
freedom won by women was not for mere self-glorification but for the service of 
womankind. There was a huge number of lady graduates in Travancore but they had 
not accomplished anything. Speaking of beggary the speaker was of opinion that 
mere legislation was of no avail. She met with beggars in London, though beggary 
was a crime there. People begged under the guise of one thing or another. Public 
spirit and action alone could reduce beggary and in India it was women who 
encouraged beggary and it was for women to prevent beggary. Then the speaker 
dwelt on the need for juvenile literature and periodicals for ladies. She pleaded for 
expansion of their work throughout the State. 

ifra* Thankamma Fadmanahha Fillai speaking in Malayalam observed that 
educated women in Travancore had to knock at the doors of heads of departments 
and get disappointed. The system of education was at fault. They had freedom and 
they had to make use of that freedom to reforce the system of education. Organized 
work in thevarious fields was the dire need of the hour. Many women were too 
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modest to get out and too poor to remain at home. He suggested an organization 
based on co-operative principles and opined that educated women could be a great 
use in this work. 

In the afternoon session, resolutions were discussed. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions of loyalty and felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core on his attaining the 22nd. birthday, expressing i.gratitude to His Highness for 
his munificence in founding a Home for the Destitute and Infirm, were moved from 
the chair and passed, all standing. A condolence resolution recording deep sense 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Sir 0. Sankaran Nair was passed, all standing. 
The Conference passed resolutions congratulating Mrs. Bernard on her election as 
Chairman of the Cochin Municipality and Miss'Hanno Beebi, the first Mahomedan 
lady to take the B. A, Degree in Travancore. 

Promotion of Adult Education 

Mrs, M, 0, Verghese moved a resolution emphasising the need for organised 
efforts to promote adult education. She observed that, despite the headway made 
in the field of education. Travancore was far behind other civilised countries. The 
addition to the number of literates during the last decade was not much. It was 9 
per cent for males and 4 per cent for females. The lapses into . illiteracy bad be- 
come one of the baneful features. The reason was to be found in the fact that 
there was no vital connection between school life and home life. Once out of 
school meant complete ignorance. A high level of literacy was an essential requisite 
of successful democracy. The speaker suggested grants-io-aid to night schools and 
agreed with the view of the Sfcatham Committee regarding night schools being at- 
tached to training schools. She pleaded for a definite policy and organised work. 

Srimathi Anandavalliammaj seconding the resolution, said that illiterate sisters 
outside the hall would be eager to know what some women were doing inside. It 
was a misfortune that their ignorance prevented them from satisfying their curiosity. 
If they desired political regeneration or social reform, it could be achieved only by 
the spread of adult education. She hoped that members would first see that their 
domestic servants were literate. Cochin stood first with 22 per cent and it was but 
right they should work for widespread literacy. 

Srimathi Meenakshiamma supported the resolution in a Malay alara speech. The 
necessity of literacy was felt all the more whsn women had to exercise their fran- 
chise. Political rights could be exercised only when the mass had a knowledge of 
general affairs. Adult education by means of radio and gramophone was suggested 
by the speaker. 

The resolution was then put to vote and was passed unanimously. 

Women Teachers for Boys 

Mrs, DhanaJeoti Pillai moved a resolution urging that education of boys and 
girls should be in the hands of women. In the •course of her Tamil speech, Mrs, 
Dhanakoti Piliai observed that psychologically women were best fitted to teach 
children. On account of their inherent sympathy with native wit, joy and mirth 
of children women could guide children much better than men. 

Miss N, O, Annamma, in supporting the resolution, observed that the idea 
was not new in Travancore. Co-education had yielded the best results in 
America and England. There were 37,000 children below the age of six and the 
Montessori and Kindergarten methods could be taught only by women successfully. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Course in Hyoiene fob Girls 

Srimathi F. Q, Qouriamma, moving a resolution recommending that Hygiene 
and Home Science be made subjects of practical study in all girls^ schools, observed 
that hygiene taught In the formative period of a girls’ life quickened her civic 
conscience and the amount of nuisance committed by children on roads would be 
. a thing of the past if women were taught hygiene and the art of home-keeping. 

Mrs, Statham, seconding the resolution, ' observed that hygiene and domestic 
science were highly necessary and importtet. They wanted not blue stockings but 
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good housewives. Scientifically fed and brought up babies were required and she 
hoped that future generations of Travancore would be super men* 

Miss. A. Zacharia, supporting the resolution, observed that the usual charge 
levelled against educated women was that they neglected domestic work. Domestic 
economy, stady^ of food and first aid were all useful aids to a healthy and en- 
lightened life. 

Dr, Muthulahshmi explained the varied syliabus of the Lady Irwin 

College and she hoped that members would attach great importanee to the subjects. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mokal Ihstbuotioh 

Srimathi C, Buhniniamma moved a resolution urging that moral instruction 
be made compulsory in schools. 

She pointed out that the present condition of boys and girls was not satisfactory 
viewed from a moral standpoint. Disobedience and spirit of revolt were everywhere 
noticeable. Slightest misunderstanding was sufficient for harbouring hatred and 
without character and rational obedience no education would be complete. 

Miss Eunice Gomez wanted the proposition to be made clear. Moral instruction 
could not be made compulsory in the sense the mover wanted it to be done. 
Though she would not say that morality was comparative there was a difference of 
opinion as regards moral teaching. No child could learn morals, if every time the 
teacher used donuts. Compulsion always led to rebellion. She thought the girl guide 
movement and social activities would help the students. 

The President then explained the resolution. She said the resolution was meant to 
emphasise the necessity of bringing out the best of human nature. The epics which 
were taught from time immemorial had a lot of moral worth in them. Truth is 
truth in all religions. Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy assimilated this great idea. Girl guide 
activities were one of the methods to achieve the end but a provision for emphasis- 
ing the necessity of moral instruction was always made in the resolutions of the 
All-India Conferences, 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, 35 voting for and 22 against. 
Literatube for Juveniles 

Miss A, Chandy moved a resolution urging the Ineed for improved juvenile 
literature in vernaculars and requesting the Government to appoint a committee to 
consider the question. She spoke of the need for such literature in India, Children's 
newspapers were few ; poetry books did not deal with Indian conditions. Children's 
magazines were rare. A great deal of good resulted from having healthy juvenile 
literature. 

Mrs. L, Narayanan Nair^ seconding the resolution, observed that starvation of 
intellect and existence of superstition that ate into the vitals of the people could be 
prevented by the improved juvenile literature. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Medical Inspection in Schools 

Mrs. S, Eajamma Padmanahha Pillai moved a resolution urging frequent and 
eff’ective medical inspection in primary and high schools. She referred to the poor 
health conditions and the poor average life of Indians and said that systematic and 
thorough inspections were absolutely necessary. 

Miss Eunice Gomez, in seconding the resolution, observed that stupidity and 
stubbornness among children were due to some physical defects and medical 
inspection alone could discover them. Sometimes the defect was not noticed till an 
advanced age when it was too late. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Need for Nursery Schools 

Miss Joyce Vedakan Amoved a resolution tzrging the need for nursery schools 
and requesting the Government to take speedy measures for opening them. In 
the course of her observations, the speaker observed that the latent powers of 
the child could be brought out in nursery schools. The waste in the pre-school-age 
was a loss to the State. 

Miss 8. K. George seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

Beggary Problem 

Miss N. 0. Annama, in moving a resolution urging the need for organised relief 
and legislation to prevent professional beggary and calling upon the public to eo- 
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operate, observed that the public miod was not sufficiently stirred 
Charity was ordinarily conceived to be a household divinity and this led to lazi^ 
of able-bodied persons. What was wanted was the pooling of resources and orga- 
nised relief. The destitute had a right to the resources of the State and society 
and the fortunate few should set apart something for their unfortunate fellow- ; 
beings and organised relief would prevent beggary and indiscriminate charity. 

Miss G. B, Thankammaj in seconding the resolution, observed that beggary 
became hereditary and it was the direct cause for the spread of contagious diseases. 
She hoped that the establishment of a rubber factory would in a way solve the 
problem of unemployment among the destitute. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs. 6?. Eaman Pillai moved a resolution for extending the activities of the 
conference to the mofussil and seconded by Mrs. P. V. Nayar it was passed. 

Enquiry into Women’s Disabilities 

Mrs. iT. W. Aiyar, in moving a resolution appealing to the Government 
of India to appoint a commission to enquire into the legal disabilities of the women 
of India, detailed the various disabilities of Hindu women in matters of inheritance, 
maintenance and proprietary rights. 

Mrs, Srinivasam, seconding the resolution, observed that women were always 
dependent on the charity of males and invariably they were the sufferers. Hindu 
law must be suitably amended. Mrs. N, S* S, Aiyar supported the resolution in a 
Tamil speech, and it was passed. 

Kesolutions were also passed congratulating the Social .Service League on the 
clean-up campaign, urging need for members of the conference taking active steps 
for the uplift of the depressed classes and for the abolition of untouchability. 

Srimathi AnandavalUamma moved a resolution urging the need of women 
members in municipal councils and appealing to ,the women of the land to take 
active steps to get their representatives elected. Mrs. E. C. Tharian seconded the 
resolution which was passed unanimously. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

The eighth session of the Andhra Desa Constituency Conference was held on 
the 17th. November 1934 at the Besant Hall, Madanapalle under the presidency of 
Brimaihi Q, DiirgahaL A very large gathering of delegates from all over the 
Andhra Desa attended. Over 500 ladies from the town attended the conference. 

Sreemathi G, Durgahai, raising amidst cheers, delivered her presidential address. 
In the course of her speech, she said : 

^'The problem of the status of Indian womanhood is, in my opinion, much dee- 
per than what it may seem at first sight. Our contact with the Western nations 
has brought our ideals into conflict with those of the Western civilisation. It has 
fallen to our lot as representatives of the movement in favour of the emancipation 
of Indian womanhood to seek an adjustment of the aggressive materialism of the 
West with the modest and retiring virtues of the East. It is Jour sacred duty to 
show by example that we are aiming at that type of womanhood which embodies 
in Itself the ideal partner of the husband, the loving mother of the child, the hum- 
anitarian social worker, and a soldier in the battle for freedom. 

If there is any aspect of the life of the Indian woman that requires a close and 
careful attention, it is the status and position assigned ;to her in the family and in 
society. The ancient and time-worn laws of Manu and Mitakshara still control our 
domestic relations and are to-day quoted as authorities in codes of law. I need 
not expatiate on the contemptuous conditions under which a widow lives in a 
Hindu joint family. In my opinion, it is high time that our rights of inheritance 
on an equal footing with that of the male members of the family are recognized 
and protected by Statute law. 

1 now come to a thorny question, upon which much may be said on either side— 
1 mean the right of divorce. The right is entirely alien to the principles of Hindu 
law which consider marriage as a sacramaat? ;■ an indissoluble bond, once made that 
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cannot be dissolved. 1 would suggest a rule of law by whicii in cases of ciirelty, 
proved to the satisfaction of a court of law, the wife should be allowed to exercise 
her right of divorce. The law as it stands to-day concerning marital relations, no 
doubt* provides in such eases separate maintenance on a decent scale, but it no- 
where sanctions the right of re-marriage, and I think it is but bare justice that the 
fair partner who had the misfortune to be ill-treated should have another chance of 
nseful life with family. This law would also be made applicable to all other cases 
in which the present law allows separate maintenance. 

Another aspect of social reform which has been engaging the attention of the 
Indian public for a decade is for the prevention of child marriages. It should be 
here mentioned to the credit of the Government that it has done something to 
effect this reform. Strong views are exp»ressed, both in favour and against the 
Sarda Act as it now stands. But, in my opinion, except for the removing of one 
or two loop-holes in the legislation such as the non-applicability of the provisions 
of the Act to marriages performed in other than British Indian provinces and the 
absence of a clause declaring the marriages of girls below twelve years void, the 
Act itself appears to have been conceived and worked on a basis that should receive 
the approval of ail dispassionate thinkers. 

The Hindu society, which has survived the vicissitudes to which the Indian nation 
has been subjected, has yet one sore point that requires our immediate attention. 
All honour to the idol of the Indian nation, Mahatma Gandhi, who has taken up 
the cause of the untouchables as more dear to him than his own life. Eeform in 
this direction which did not receive any attention worth mentioning a couple of 
years back has been made one of the foremost problems of India to-day by the 
great impetus given to it by the epic fast of Mahatma Gandhi and his all-India 
campaign. Of course, there is a vast amount of work yet to be done both in 
rousing public opinion in favour of the so-called untoucnables and for improving 
their economic and social conditions. Indeed, I am strongly of opinion that the 
immediate need is their economic uplift. 

Now I come to a sphere of reform the need for which is as insistent as the 
neglect with which it has been treated. I have no hesitation in sayiog~and I 
believe you will agree with me— that the crying need of India is the eradication^ of 
the proverbial illiteracy of the Indian masses. I need hardly point out to you the im- 
perative necessity for formulating mass education schemes. 

Sisters, these'are soma of the' important problems that confront us and for which 
we were seeking solution. But I have refrained up to now from mentioning the one 
supreme problem of the Indian nation, which without our facing it boldly, we shall 
not be able to render a good account of ourselves with regard to others. 

The social needs of India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of the 
Indian masses are inextricably mixed up with the political status of our couotrv. 
In a slave country like India, the first and foremost duty of every child of the 
nation is to rend asunder the shackles of slavery. We are to-day economically, 
socially and politically the slaves of a Western nation. Our economic poverty is 
directly due to its domination. Our social inequalities, our comrauaai differences, 
which seem to threaten us at every stage of our political advance, and the inferior 
position assigned to us among the sister nations of the world can only be explained 
on this assumption. As for the political status of the Indians, it hardly requires 
any comment : the Indians are comparatively nowhere even in their own country. 

I am of opinion that the crux of the matter is the economic dependence of India 
on England. The poverty-stricken villagers have hardly a full meal a day. Let us 
put our heads together and organize ourselves to achieve unity of purpose and 
action to root out the evils that sap our strength, to carry light and learning to 
the masses and lead them to victory in every field of activity, a victory that shall 
be the glory of our motherland/^ 

The President was followed by Mrs. D. Lakshmibai, Mrs. S. Kamalamma and 
others who ail spoke on some of the important problems before the conference. 

Resolutions 

The conference then passed a number of resolutions. 

Begret was expressed that the registered graduates of the Andhra University did 
not elect to the Senate Mrs. D. Lakshmi Gurumurti, B* A., who stood for open 
election to the Senate in the recent by-election* 
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A resolution was passed that there should be a separate Women’s College in 
Andhra Desa and that a separate hostel for girls be provided in the Vizag Medical 
School 

The Conference requested the Government and Local Bodies to encourage voca- 
tional education. The Conference requested the Andhra Desa Women’s consti- 
tuency to contribute its share to the sum of Es. 1,000 promised by the Madras 
Presidency as a contribution for Domestic Science College, Delhi. 

All the resolutions were moved by the chair and passed unanimously. 

RESOLOTIOHS-SECOND DAY— ISth NOVEMBER 1934 

The proceedings of the Conference concluded after a number of resolutions were 
passed. 

There was a warm debate on the resolution giving the support of the Conference 
to the Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill, and it was thrown out ultimately by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Conference demanded the strict enforcement of Sarda Act and lent its 
whole-hearted support to the abolition of untoiichability. It demanded also the 
grant of equal rights to women in all walks of life especially in the matter 
of inheritance. A resolution was also passed, recommending a more vigilant control 
over the release of films. 

The Conference recommended the use by women of khaddar and swadeshi. 

A resolution was passed, condemning the Communal Award and recommending 
Joint Electorates, The early creation and formation of a separate Andhra Province 
was also passed. The Conference then terminated. 



The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Delhi Women’s Provincial Constituent Conference was 
held in the Saraswati Bhawan, New Delhi on the 27th. November 1934 under the 
presidency of Lady N, iV. Siricar, The conference attracted a record crowd 
including a large number of Muslim women, prominent being Lady Shafi, Begum 
Zafax Hussain, Begum Mohammad Ali, Mrs. Bajpai, and Miss Young. In the 
course of hex speech, the President said 

^The time is past when there was any necessity for preaching on the vital im- 
portance of the objects of this league. No reasonable man or woman can possibly 
deny that one of the most pressing problems of this country is the removal of the 
appalling illiteracy among our sisters. 

‘While the Government may not have enough funds for starting compulsory 
primary education, are we to sit with folded hands ? We may not be able to attain 
success to the extent wc desire, but whatever we can do, however small, will be dis- 
tinct gain. 

*I find also that the league is interested in removing disabilities of women in 
matters of Inheriiance and other rights of women. It is a hopeful feature that 
among at least a certain section of Indians, the feeling is growing that time has 
come for removing age-long injustices done to women. 

While in this country, conservatism is a bar to social progress, signs are not 
wanting that the citadel of conservatism is receiving continued attacks and this 
league, I am sure, can help in this campaign. 

‘^The object of one of the resolutions to be moved to-day for taking some mem- 
bers of this league in the education,, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub- 
committees of the municipality is so just and proper that I am sura this league 
will express its opinion in clear and emphatic terms. 

T can assure my sisters that I shall consider it a privilege if I can be of any 
assistance in furthering the cause of this league to which I wish success in its 
efiorts to improve the condition of women in . this province*’ 

Mrs. Asaf 4U next presented the ; annual report in the course of which she 
enumerated that the league opened a prima^ty co-educational school which was 
running on noa-communal lines in the village. Ohandrawal, a girls’ school had been 
opened by Mrs, Pearylal, a member of; league, and the attendance indicated 
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thafe prejudice against education for girls was on the wane; the league started a 
music school for popularising Indian music and classical dancing , and members of the 
league started an industrial school for needy women and another school for impart- 
ing instruction in higher Hindi; The league started the independent Bihar earth- 
quake relief fund and appointed committees for other social works. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali said that it was due to the efforts of the league that nearly 5 per 
cent voters of the women participated in the municipal elections and it was due to 
the defective electoral roll and the absence of sepatate booths that only 30 per 
cent of the ■women voters participated in the Assembly elections. 

Resolutions 

Without a division the conference passed seven resolutions emphatically dis- 
approving of the existing discriminations against women, demanding the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider the removal of the legal disabilities of women as 
regards inheritance and marriage, urging that the proceedings of the AU-India 
conference be in Hindustani, that the Government should take immediate steps 
to check the growing evil of the increasing number of cases of abduction and traffic 
in women, that parental co-operation was necessary for primary education, that till 
such time as women were not elected to the municipality the members of the league 
be coopted on the education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub-committees 
of the municipality and that the Railway Board be requested to grant concessions 
for delegates to the annual session of the All-India Women's Conference. 

The only resolution that was lost by 40 to 24 votes was that advising Muslim 
parents and guardians to draw up marriage contracts safeguarding the legal _ rights 
of their daughters and wards at the time of their marriages and recommending the 
adoption of the model contract circulated by the All-India Women's Conference. It 
was explained for the resolution that it was not binding on everybody ; neverthe- 
less there was strong opposition. 

After voting, a point of order was raised that only Muslims and not Hindus 
should vote as it concerned the former which was, however, over-ruled, it being a 
mixed gathering. The conference then terminated. 


The Cochin Women’s Conference 

The ninth Cochin Constituent Conference of the All-India Women's Conference 
was held on the 22nd. November 1934 in the premises of the Women's Union 
Club, Trichur under the presidentship of Mrs. Dorothy Dunning ChacUo. In the 
course of her speech she said 

It is a great pleasure 'for me to be with you to-day, and 1 am glad that the* 
opportunity of presiding on this occasion has necessitated my familiarising myself 
to some extent with the work of the All-India Women's Conference. I wish to 
compliment the ladies who met in Calcutta on both the scope and the ability de- 
monstrated in the report of the eighth Conference. I am sure it must also be a 
matter of gratification to all of us here in Cochin to see that in this State we 
have 00 less than nine local associations, surely as high a proportion as that of 
any area in India. 

There is quite a lot of agitation to-day, as there must have been many times 
before in the history of the world, about ‘’woman's place." Italy and Germany are 
insisting that “her place is in the home,^' are discouraging the training of women 
in many professional lines, and are putting premiums on large families. 

To some of the rest of the world it seems as if they were merely trying 
to raise ‘‘cannon fodder" for future wars. However that may be, what 

really is^ the value of women in the world ? Despite the recent German 
denunciation of the equality of men and women as a “product of decadent 
Jewish intellectualism,” I venture to assert that men and women are equally valua- 
ble, though not identically valuable, 'Both have their own particular contributions 
to make to the life of the world, psychologically spenking, and one cannot get 
along without the other. 

Woman is essentially conservative, I do not mean that she is not radical— she 
is often more radical than man— but I . mean that she instinctively tends to save, 
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to preserve everythiog that might be of value. This often results in the conserva- 
tion of many things of dubious value, but women is very economical, and she 
cannot bear to see anything wasted which might be used. 

Women hates to see the waste of human life that there Is in the world. That is 
why most women hate war. They are ardent workers against disease, when once 
they see it can be prevented. They are the pioneers against bad working conditions. 
They are the leaders in trying to prevent moral dowafalL Woman dislikes to see 
the waste of human energy. Many of the labour-saving devices which the western 
houswife uses are the ideas of women, though frequently carried out by men. The 
foremost authority on the saving of useless motions in the work of factory em- 
ployees is a woman. 

But we do hate to see money wasted on drink, and on cheap articles which 
quickly wear out, and on education which does not fit the young person for the 
kind of life they are to lead. And women will take pains over "the details. She 
notices the little things w^hich go wrong, the small defects in her child, the slight 
lag In the little one’s department. Therefore we can expect women to take the lead, 
when once they see its possibilities, in the vast field of preventive medicine and 
social hygiene. 

Despite this comprehensive programme, she is no idle visionary. She demands 
that the things to wnich she devotes her energies should have some practical value. 
Therefore whatever we suggest as resolutions, or plan as projects, should be very 
applicable to the present conditions, and so well organised that the hour or two a 
week that she spends on that will be definitely contributing something worth while. 

I should judge that we have a vast army of potential workers here in this State. 
There seem to be so many young girls who have ^completed’ their education and 
are now sitting around home waiting to get married, and many older women with 
no obligations around the house who would be vastly improved in health and dis- 
position if they had something interesting and useful to do. But to use these wo- 
men we must have trained and enthusiastic leadership. Therefore, when I read one 
of the resolutions which is going to be proposed this afternoon, asking the Govern- 
ment to establish a Women’s College in Trichur, I wondered if we didn’t really need 
a training institute for social workers even more. Then these women would 
go back to their communities and help to increase the health, wealth and happiness 
there. The system of a yearly health examination for the whole population, with 
care for routine illnesses, a family health insurance, is gaining wide popularity in 
the United States and is now being instituted in Allahabad. It means an immense 
saving in health and medical bills. 

My limited observation leads me to think that the babies and breast-fed infants 
here in Cochin are as fine and as healthy as any in India but the moment they are 
wanted—or ought to be— they don’t get enough of the proper food, and promptly fail 
to gain properly and succumb to all manner of illness. I am convinced that what has 
been done in Korea to improve the diet of the people without increasing the money 
spent on food can be done here, with an immeasurable improvement in the health 
of the population. For study and experimentation of this kind we need a well- 
organised scheme, not expensive and grand to begin with, but enlisting the co- 
operation of some hundreds of housewives who will keep a careful record for a year 
of what their family eats and what it cost per item, and of mothers who will try 
the new food combinations, and keep accurate records for us, while the Health 
Institute notes the health and gain in weight of the family. In three years’ time 
we should be able to make some really worth while suggestions on feeding the family. 
Much of the value of the inadequate school examining we now have here in Cochin 
is lost because no one follows up the doctor’s suggestions. We women could 
render a real service if we appointed a committee to co-operate with the school 
-physician in the matter. 

There are many ways of increasing the wealth of a community. Why not exper- 
iment this year on a few labour-saving devices for the household ? Also we 
certainly have plenty of practical local problems in fighting drink, opium, 
heavy marriage expenses, and the loading of children with ornaments. Both 
health and wealth contribute towards happiness, but there is a great 
deal to be done in the realms of the mind and the spirit if we are going to 
have happy homes^ and truly happy communities. Marriage, which affects 
all of us women in some way or other.c buld be much happier. Many of the old 
customs have value and should be retained^ but others are definitely detrimental. 
And would not many homes be happier if the husband closed his shop by six or 
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seven p. m. and came home to supper, instead of keeping his poor wife up till 

midnight? And if we are to follow up the resolution passed against corporal 
punishment in the schools, we must instruct not only the teachers in the art of 
getting the chiid^s co-operation without the stick, but also educate out the idea^ of 
corporal punishment in the home. Proper instruction in sex and social hygiene 
will do much to increase happiness, but few teachers and parents are at present 
willing or able to give such help, I do feel also that we should provide better 
literature for our young people. Too many college graduates are stranded without 
jobs. We must find ways of training our young people for a greater variety of 
occupations, and make them feel proud to take up these non-collegiate lines. 

I would suggest that each of the nine branches of this Conference here in 
Cochin State should choose some one project for the coming year, and devote their 
energies to that. Then next year we can pool our experiences, not only by discus- 
sions but also by exhibitions, at the annual conference, and so gradually build up our 
whole programme. One group might concentrate on labour-saving devices, another 
on diet, another on co-operation with the local schools in health follow-ups and noon- 
day meals for needy children, another on securing good literature, another on social 
hygiene, still another on family life, and all of us could contribute to an exhibit on 
hobbies— the use of spare time. When these programmes have been well worked 
out, we will need women who can design attractive posters, such as “Eat more 
Eggs^’ or ^‘Drink more milk,” and there is plenty of scope for talent in writing 
pageants or plays dealing with our various problems. The public can be reached 
through the eye even better than through the ear. 

T h e S e c r e fc a r y’ a R e p o r t 

Mrs, 0, K, John, Secretary and Standing Committee member of the Cochin 
constituency of the All-India Women’s Association, in the course of her annual 
report, said that the local Branch had been carrying on their work through the 
Women’s Association and that the draft model constitution sent from the head- 
quarters, was circulated in the seven sub-constituencies for their views. They had 
been doing educational and social work, the chief of which was the enquiry they 
conducted regarding women workers of the local Sitaram Spinning and Weaving 
Mills with a view to starting a children’s creche in addition to awarding maternity 
benefits to the women workers there. They had also helped suffering Bihar by a 
decent contribution and had induced the Dewan of Cochin, for sending two women 
teachers from the State to the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, to be trained in Home 
Science. Literature about septic tank (latrine) was obtained and the local Munici- 
pality was persuaded to establish that system wherever possible, a few private 
houses having already commenced to experiment now. A building and site for 
their use was granted by the Government of Cochin, and the Municipality had 
generously given them a grant of Rs. 500. The Government had responded to their 
request by creating and appointing a Sanitary Inspectress to the new post in the 
Health Department and they regretted that they could not successfully stop the 
beggar nuisance without the help of private social bodies. Mrs. G. R. Devadar’s 
instructive address on *Co-operation’ and the frequent socials they were holding, had 
afforded opportunities for the ladies and the children of the locality to mix freely. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions were then discussed and passed. The Conference offered its heartfelt 
thanks to the Government of Cochin, for the financial support given to it every 
year and requested the Government to sanction a grant of Bs. 200 towards the 
expenses of the delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held 
at Karachi in December next. The Government was requested to institute a sepa- 
rate training institute for women in the State, The next resolution urged the appoint- 
ment of a lady doctor in the Central Ayurvedic Hospital, Trichur, while the other 
resolution requested the Government of Cochin to start a Women’s College In Tri- 
chur, where Home science and other domestic subjects might be taught in addition 
to industrial matters befitting ladies. Another resolution regretted the fact that the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act had not been brought into force in the State and re- 
quested the Government to take stringent measurers to enforce the Act. Yet another 
resolution requested the Government and the Municipalities to take steps to stop 
public begging and to co-operate with the Women’s Association in the matter of 
starting industries homes in each locality to give employment or means of livelihood 
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to the poor. The Government was further requested to amend the rule prohibiting 
Government servants from taking a part in the management of associations of a 
non-political character. 


The Karachi Women’s Conference 

A resolution requesting the Government of India to appoint a committee consis- 
ting of leading women lawyers and social workers to inquire into the position of 
women under the Hindu and Mahomedan law, with a view to amend the 
law so as to remove disabilities of women, was passed by a representative conference 
of women held at Karachi on the 25th. November 1934, Mrs, 8, G, Muhherjeej 
Organising Secretary, xill-India Women’s Conference, presiding. 

Tho conference inter alia advocated Hindi or Urdu as the medium of communi- 
cation throughout India, the establishment of vigilance committees throughout India 
to prevent violation of the Child Marriages Restraint Act. 

Begum Abdulla Haroon said that it was difficult to express their natural feelings 
and tendencies unless they did so through their mother-tongue. 

Doctor Tarabai said that child marriages were against religion and were detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation and women’s physical development. 

Mrs. Tyahji stressed the need for village upliftment and opined that if progress 
was to be attained, it was essential they should carry the masses with them. 

There was a lively discussion on the resolution urging the removal of the legal 
disabilities of women. Supporting the resolution. Begum Haroon wanted, in addition 
to property rights for women, right of divorce. Hindu women speakers did not 
favour this, but in deference to the wishes of their Mahomedan sisters, they agreed 
to the resolution. 


The Allahabad Women’s Conference 

The Allahabad constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference was 
held at the Ladies Purdah Club, Allahabad, on the 9tb. December 1934 under the 
presidentship of Lady L. G. Muhherjee, Among those who participated in the 
discussions were Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. Sheilia Dhar, Mrs. Abdul Hasar» Miss 
Agha, Mrs. Parul Mullick, Mrs. A. C. Banerji, Mrs. Protiva Mukherji, Mrs. Vahi 
and others. 

Among about a dozen resolutions, which concerned the social status of women, 
and which were passed unanimously, one urged upon the Government of India the 
necessity of appointing a commission to enquire into the legal status of women 
and their rights to inheritance, marriage, divorce and guardianship of children and 
suggested that the commission should be authorised to make such recommendations 
as would help to remove women’s disabilities and thus enable them to enjoy a 
status of equality with men. Another resolution aimed at drawing the attention of 
the Government and local bodies to the deplorable state of women’s education in 
the United Provinces, and suggested measures for the improvement of the same. 
It noted With regret the total absence of facilities for the education of adult women. 
As the education of adult women was one of the most important means of propa- 
ganda in favour of the education of the young and for improving the conditions 
of living, the conference recommended that local bodies should taka steps to 
provide adequate facilities for the purpose.^ The conference here pointed out that 
for the education of adult womeri, the ‘literacy aim’ was still more unsuitable 
than for children and therefore institutions should impart such education as 
would be of real %use in life for the women concerned. The Prayag Mahila Yidya- 
pitha was suggested as a model for^this. 

The conference further passed resolutions demanding a greater representation 
for women on local bodies. The conference also demanded a greater percentage of 
the total expenditure oa education should Jije spent on female education than what 
now being speni . 
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Ifc reiterated its previous resolution to lend whole-hearted support to the deve- 
lopment of indigenous industries, emphasised that the improvement in the condition 
of workers was one of the primary objects of the Swadeshi movement and welcomed 
the growth of trade unions and trusted that it would receive the support of the 
Government and the people. The conference resolved to confine its purchases to 
Swadeshi, as far as possible, and to form labour sub-committees in every consti- 
tuency and sub-constituency to ascertain the conditions of labourers, in local 
factories and workshops. 

The Conference deplored the circumstances which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the Anti-Untouchability Bill and expressed the hope, in view of the highly intoler- 
able position of the Harijans, that efforts would be made to expedite legislation 
securing their well-deserved rights for the so-called depressed classes. 


The All India Women’s Conference 


Opening Day— Karachi— The 29th December 1934 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, the ninth sessiorA of the All-India Women’s 
Conference opened on the 29tli. December 1934 at the Khalikdina Hall, Karachi 
before a large gathering. Among those present were Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Maude 
Eoyden, Mrs. Corbett; Ashby (both guests fromfBritain), Rani Raj wade, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Lady Hidayatullah, Mrs. Mukherjee, Mrs. Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhyaya, Mrs. Aruna Asaf All, Mrs, Lakshmi Menon, Begum Haroon, 
Miss Bahadurji, Rani SherKote, Mrs. Hamidaii, Mrs. Hatim Tyabjee, and Miss 
Khemchand. Nearly 203 delegates from all over India attended. 

Mrs. Eomi Mekta^ Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the delegates. 

i?am LaJeshmibai Rajwade, in proposing Mrs. Rustumji Faridoonji to the chair, re- 
ferred to Mrs. Faridoonji’s work in championing the rights of women. 

Lady Hidayatullah seconded and Mrs. Cousins supported the proposal and 
amidst cheers, Mrs. Faridoonji occupied the chair. In the course of her presidentai 
address which mainly dealt with social and educational problems concerning women, 
the President said • 

‘‘The women of India suffered in silence for generation and have fulfilled their 
greater mission and the time has come when we now feel that suffering in silence 
is doing neither us nor our great Motherland any good whatever. The time has 
come for us to take the position granted us by God in society, and as citizens of 
this great land share equally with men in its welfare work,” She emphasised the 
need for medical inspection and medical treatment at school clinics and with a view 
to speed up the removal of the present inequality urged co-education in primary 
schools, Mrs. Faridoonji advocated travelling and circulating libraries and the estab- 
lishment of cultural colleges where girls could go after leaving school and specialise 
in two or three subjects. One of which should be of a character to enable her 
to take up some useful occupation. She also wanted full enquiry as to how primary 
and secondary education should be remodelled. 

After referring to social and legal disabilities under which Indian women were 
suffering, Mrs. Faridoonji said that the most important work for men and women 
to-day was the attainment of the unity of India. To achieve this she advocated 
the abolition of communal schools and the adoption of Hindustani as a common 
language. She also put in a strong plea for Swadeshi. She observed : “If you 
want a healthy, if you want a manly, self-supporting India buy home industries 
and thus add to our people’s resources.” Mrs. Faridoonji considered Indian goods 
and support the Reforms Report slightly better than the White Paper, thou^ it 
still fell far short of their demands. 

Eajl&umari Amrit Kaur, on behalf of the Conference, extended a warm welcome 
to Dr. Royden and Mrs. Ashby. 

Dr, Royden, acknowledging the welcome, said that a vast mass of British people 
were interested and sympathetic towards India in a way they had never been be- 
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fore. There had been great change in the course of the last year or two. The British 

public had understood what India was aspiring for. When Mr. Gandhi went to 
England, an enormous amount of interest was^ evinced in India. As a Lancashire 
woman, she could say that Lancashire had abiding interest and deep sympathy for 
I^dia. . _ ^ . , 

Mrs. Ashby, who brought a message from the International Women s Organisation 
said that the time had come when they should consider their problems seriously. It 
needed the sternest self-discipline and the staunchest loyalty to success in their cause. 

Sjt. Jairamdas Daulatram, Congress Secretary, was then requested to address the 
Conference. He said that women were still suffering from inferiority complex. While 
exhorting Indian women not to copy the West, but evolve along Indian's own way, he 
struck a note of warning that women were now being asked to get back to kitchen 
in Italy and Germany. India should stick to ner own traditions and evolve out 
of her own genius. He appealed to women to help Mr. Gandhi's new programme 
of village reconstruction which was really a women's problem, 

Mrs. Naidu, proposing vote of thanks, asserted that women were not suffering 
from inferiority complex. They stood for the country, not for one sect or another. 

Messages of Goodwill 

Messages were received, amongst others from the Six Point Group of London, St. 
Joan's Social and Polilical Alliance of Loodon, the open Door International for the 
Economic Emancipation of Women Workers, with branches all over the world 
and headquarters at London, the Disarmament Committee of the Women's Interna- 
tional Organisation at Geneva, the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Lendon, the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
London, the World's Young Women's Christian Association, Geneva, the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and the Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, and the Merthyr (South Wales) Women's Fellowship. 

In addition to the number of messages of congratulation from abroad, the Con- 
ference also received several messages from distinguished Indians, noteable among 
them being one from Mahatma Gandhi, written on thick hand-made brown India 
perchment paper and in which he stated: “I do hope your meeting in Karachi will 
be a great success and the sisters assembled there will rise above, petty quarrels 
of men, by setting an example of refusing to divide themselves into various groups. 
Surely, religions are not made to set up quarrels among ourselves. I hope too, that 
this meeting will give full support to the activities of the newly formed Village In- 
dustries Assocation. It is essentially women's work. Let it not be said of city wo- 
men that they cared not for their millions of sisters, in the seven lakhs of villages." 

Other messages were from the President, Women's Indian Association, Madras, 
the Eani of Sangli, Mrs. Hakim of Delhi, Begum Shah Nawaz of Lahore, Lady 
Nilkanth of Abmedabad, Mrs, Hansa Metha of Bombay, Mrs. P. K, Sen, Mrs. 
Brijial Nebrii and Mrs. Maneeklal Premchand now at Paris, and others. 

Mrs. Ashby, in her speech at the Conference, extended an invitation to Indian 
women to send a strong delegation to the next International Women’s Conference. 
She described 1934 as the year in which their women's movement had achieved two 
triumphs, one in Brazli and the other in Turkey^ where women had been granted 
complete political equality. She looked forward to the year 1935, which would 
see an enormous number of Indian women wielding great power, as the result of 
the new reforms. She urged the spirit of co-operation among all for the common 
good of the world. 

British Wamen’s Messages 

Dr. Maude Hoyden and Mrs. Corbet Ashby ^ who had come specially on invita- 
tion to attend the All-India Women's Conference, brought special messages of 
British women to Indian women. 

Mrs. had a message signed by 26 representative associations, which says 
that British women send greetings to their Indian sisters of the All-India Women's 
Conference, ihey desire to express their sympathy and admiration for the 
work Indian women are doing for the social and economic reform and to give the 
assurance that they will support them in their gallant fight for a greater measure of 
suffrage and eligibility. TJe signatories included Dorothy Halifax, wife of Lord 
Halifax, ex- Viceroy of India, The associations comprised the Association of Head- 
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misfcresses, the British Commonwealth Leaicue, the Friend of India League, the 
Guild House Fellowship and the National Gouncii of Women of Great Britain and 
the Women's Co-operative Guild. 

Miss Royden had two special messages, one from the women of Merthyr, whose 
husbands were unemployed miners, which said : women of the Merthyr Women s 

Fellowship to the Women of India: 

“We of the Merthyr, (South Wales), Great British Women’s fellowship "^take the 
opportunity of Miss Eoyden's visit to India to send with her to the women of 
India our sincerest greetings. The economic developments daily bring the nations 
of the world into closer contact with each other and it is our prayer that the 
peoples of the world may realise that we are all one family, with common interests 
and responsibilities and at this season of the year, we can think of no more fitting 
good wish to the Women of India than laving greetings of peace and goodwill in your 
rising up and in your lying down, in your walking and in your sleeping, in your 
going out and in your coming, in your labour and your leisure, in your laughter 
and in your tears, until the peoples of the earth come to the great day to which 
there is no sunset and no dawn.” 

The another message was from the Guild House complementing Indian women on 
all they have already achieved in the service of their country and ses and invoking 
God’s blessings on the deliberations of the Women’s conference. 

British Visitor’s Interviewed 

Interviewed by the Associated Press, Dr. Maude Boyden 'and Mrs. Corhet Ashby 
evinced great interest in the progress made by Indian women. 

Mrs. Ashby said that the task of organising Indian women was much more 
difficult than in England, where they had a smaller country and were more homo- 
geneous. She stressed the need for forming associations in every village of India, 
Ideas must penetrate from towns to villages. 

“Mr. Gandhi’s new suggestion for the industrial organisation has special signi- 
ficance for the women of the world,” said Mrs. Ashby. “We feel that Indian 
women have already made such tremendous advance in education and social reform 
that we expect them to become a big political factor. We feel that Indian women 
are working towards self-Government at a time when other countries have aban- 
doned democracy”. Mrs. Ashby emphasised the great interest and understanding 
that now existed among the women of England for problems facing the women of 
India and the great admiration for the work they were doing. 

Eeferring to the European situation and the work of the League of Nations, 
Mrs, Ashby said that Europe was more heavily armed now than ever before, but a 
settlement in the Saar between France and Germany was of enormous importance 
and she thought no Government would dare to make war, because it was afraid 
of revolution amongst its own people, if it did so. The League’s work was so 
constant and persistent, that in spite of real disasters, it was exercising all the 
time formidable pressure towards peace. 

Asked about the Gadhian gospel of non-violence, Mrs. Ashby said, that “I think 
that human society works always by stages. In the individual, you get sudden 
conversion, but not so, in the case of society. Therefore, the way to rton-violenca 
between nations is to substitute co-operative force for national force, which is 
anarchy.” Mrs. Ashby added, “Mr. Gandhi has the greatest reputation among single 
individuals. The British are taking enormous interest in the Indian question and 
the output of literature on India has grown considerably. I do not think that the 
fundamentals of the India Bill will be altered, but if constructive amendments were 
put forward definitely to improve some particular point, then there is a good chance 
of the House of Commons accepting the same”, 

Mrs. Ashby concluded : “There is fear in the British mind that if the Eeforms 
which have achieved the greatest amount of support and unanimity amongst all 
parties is rejected, there is very little chance of any Government of any party 
colour, having a tremendous majority and the necessary leisure and opportunity, to 
work out again the solution of so important and complex a problem.” 

Dr. Royden paid a tribute to Mr. Gandhi’s services to humanity and said, “Mr. 
Gandhi is the greatest living man, I look to this victory over ignorance and fear, 
as the victory of humanity. I believe his methods will ultimately triumph in 
the world.” 
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Second Day— Karachi— 31st December 1934 

Tiie second day’s sitting of the Conference started at 9 a. m, to»dey ui'tbe lecture 
ball of ^ the local D. J. Sind College, under tbe Presidentship of Mrs, Faridoonji 
Eustomji, 

After wishing the Conference success, the President asked the delegates to observe 
two minutes’ silence, which they ail did standing. 

Report of Last Year’s Work 

The annual report was presented by Mrs, S, C, IluUerji, Bccretary, and adop- 
ted by the House. The following is the text : — 

**The great need felt by women to express their considered views on social and 
educational problems, found its expression in the organisation of the AH-India 
Women’s Conference. Nine years ago, when it first mk in Poona, few of us could 
have realised the immense possibilities of such an annual gathering of women in 
rousing womens’ interests in problems that affect them and their children. The 
remarkable success with which the Annual Conferences are held, the growing enthu- 
siasm and earnestness of women in finding solution for matters that vitally aftect 
them and their country, the successful attempts made by the Conference as a whole, 
and the Constituencies in particular, to give practical effect to resolutions 'formally 
adopted at the Conferences and the necessary faith in the support of the Confer- 
ence in all urgent questions— all these show not only the Conference has been doing 
but the potentialities of an organised bbdy of women seriously interested in problems 
that affect women and cMldren. 

Bihar Relief Collections 

Prom the Constituencies of the Conference ‘.funds were raised for the relief of the 
stricken after the Bihar Earthquake, and the total collection exceeded thirty thous- 
and rupees, although individually the members had already contributed largely to 
other funds. The Patna Constituency did splendid work in the afflicted areas. 
Prom Bombay, some of the members who are doctors, were sent to help in Bihar. 
Funds were raised in Calcutta by door to deor collection and fi!ag day 
demonstration. 

Eesolution on Women’s Franchise 

The following resolution passed by the Conference at its last Session in Calcutta 
was cabled to the Secretary of the Joint Select Committee and the Secretary of 
State for India (through our Liaison Officer, Eajkumari Amrit Kaur) • 

“The Conference reiterates its demands regarding franchise and the state of 
women in the future Constitution of India as placed before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in London by our elected representatives, and fully endorses statements made 
by them before the same Committee”. 

The desire for full and free opportunites for the women for service in the new 
Constitution continues unabated. Inasmuch as the recommendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report regarding our status and women’s franchise fall 
far short of our demands we must record our keen disappointment thereat and 
resolve Id leave no stone unturned to obtain what we consider are our just demands. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, as far as it affects the women in the 
new Constitution, will shortly be considered by the representatives of the Conference 
along with two other women’s organisations. 

Liaison Officer’s Work 

In view of the increasing interest shown by British Women’s Organisations, 
particularly, after our accredited representatives, Eajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. 
Hamid Ali, and Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Eeddi gave evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee, it was decided to appoint Eajkumari Amrit Kaur, as Liaison 
Officer from the Conference to establish contact with women’s organisations abroad, 
and to secure their support and interest in our aspirations. The presence in our 
midst as and sympathy shown by the representatives of the British Women^s Orga- 
nisations is doquenfc proof of the success of her work. Mrs. Lankester was 
appointed by the British Women'’s Organisations as a corresponding Liaison Officer 
to keep in touch with Indian conditions. A bulletin is published by them with 
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news of the work done by the women of India for their emaneipatioo. so as to 
create an active interest in England. ^ . 

A memorandum was presented to the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
in May last through our Liaison Officer, recommending (1) Maternity Benefits, (2) 
Raising of minimum age of employment of children^ (3) Compulsory provision of 
Creches, (4) Maximum loads for women, ^5) Regulating the employment of children 
In non-iodustrial occupations and (6) Abolition of the Jobber system. 

The Committee appointed by the Conference composed of Mrs. A Chatterji, Miss 
Wingate and Mrs. S. N. Roy visited the Jharia and Asansole mines with a view 
to eliciting facts and forming an opinion about the elimination of women labour in 
mines — as recommended by the Royal Commission on Labour. Their Report will be 
put forward to the Conference this year. Weighing the respective merits and de- 
merits of this elimination after a first hand investigation, they have come to the 
conclusion that underground women labour should be eliminated, but that simul- 
taneously work should be found for them on the surface and at the same time a 
minimum wage and minmum hours of work should be fixed for the miner. 

The new Factories Act, when it comes into force, although it will improve the 
condition of labour, has not fully embodied the suggestion of the League of Nations 
with regard to the age for child labour, Maternity Benefits, Creches, Welfare work, 
and schools. As regards this matter suggestions have been sent for amendments, 
and the Labour Sub-Committee is indebted to Mrs. Hamid Aii and Miss Copeland 
for their help. 

All India Women's Day 

The All-India day, celebrated on the 24th. November, 1934, to ask for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission on Legal disabilities of Women, has been a great success. All 
over the country, in nearly every Constituency of our Conference meetings were held and 
Lawyers and other prominent men and women spoke supporting the demand. The 
response and the sympathy that they are receiving so far has been most encourag- 
ing. Large number of signatures supporting our demand have been collected from 
all Over. Although we have been very successful so far, the creation of a far 
wider and intensive demand from the Constituencies for the appointment of the 
Commission will yet be necessary, and will form a part of our programme for the 
coming year. 

A distinctly new feature of our Conference work this year was the issuing of a 
Manifesto and questionnaire to candidates contesting elections for the Assembly, 
and offering to help those who conform to our ideas and ideals. The increased en- 
thusiasm evinced by women at the polling booths during the elections throughout 
the country is another testimony of the awakened interest of women. It is .very 
unfortunate that no woman contested the elections for the Assembly this time. 

WonK OF OONSTITUENOIES 

So far as the educational work is concerned the successful working of the Lady 
Irwin College for Home Science is a tangible result of at least some of the cherished 
hopes of the Conference. In this connection, it is a great satisfaction that several 
constituencies have raised funds for the scholarships to send pupils for training there. 

In the work of the constituencies, the removal of illiteracy has engaged a consi- 
derable part of their attentions. Mysore has successfully carried on a plan in towns 
and attempts are being made to reach every home in every village. New schools 
have been started. , A Five-Year Flan has been submitted to our Conference, which, 
when carried out, will succeed in removing 50 per cent illiteracy in the Constituency. 

Bombay, Delhi, Gwalior, Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), and Punjab Central Cons- 
tituencies have undertaken this work of Adult Education with great success. In 
Bombay and some other places, apart from teaching reading and writing, lectures 
pertaining to Civics, Franchise and General talks and sanitation have been arranged. 
Besides Music Bchools, Deaf and Dumb Schools and Blind Schools have been started 
in some Constituencies. Refresher Courses for Primary School Teachers have been 
arranged in Calcutta. Delhi has started a Oo-educafeional Primary School, and 
Travancore an orphanage with the help of the State. 

Industrial classes and schools have been started by a large number of the 
Constituencies. 

A Women's Hostel has been started at Hyderabad (Deccan) through the efforts 
of the Constituency. 
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Under tlie auspices of some of the Constituencies and with funds supplied by 
them, parks have been thrown open to women and lectures and games arranged in 
them. 

Suitable syllabus for Giiis^ Schools have been sent to the Directors of Public 
Instruction by soam Constituencies. 

SOCIAIi WOEK 

On the social side, Eeseue Homes have been started by a few Constituencies and 
the prevention of immoral traffic in women and children is engaging the interests of 
many. Mysore, by propaganda and persistent efforts, succeeded in getting a Bill 
passed. Calcutta had several meetings to create public opinion regarding amend- 
ments to the Act passed, to make them effective. Punjab is doing propaganda work 
for the passage of a Bill now before the Punjab Council on the prevention of immo- 
ral traffic* 

Attempts have been made by the Calcutta Constituency and some other Constitu- 
encies to deal with the problem of the abduction of women, by approaching local 
officers and Municipal Boards with offers of help in eradicating this evil. 

Eural uplift work is also engaging the attention of many of the Constituencies. 
The Conference would like to show its approval and appreciation of the scheme for 
training men and W'Omen propagandists for village work — which includes a pro- 
gramme of industries, education in Hygiene and medical matters, with practical ins- 
truction which has been successfully carried out by Mrs. Hamid Ali at Satara. 

We welcome the formation of the All-India Village Industries Association which, 
we feel, has opened up endless possibilities of constructive work for our members in 
the field of development of indigenous industries. This is a work which has always 
been in the forefront of our programme and we shall look forward to doing our 
share in a labour which will ensure some economic relief to the increasingly poor 
villagers. 

It is reported by the Travancore Constituency that a Home for the destitute and 
infirm to tackle the beggar problem is proposed to be started. Similar work has 
been undertaken by Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The training of nurses and dais has always been a point of the Conference pro- 
gramme, and Maternity Hospitals have also been established in one or two Consti- 
tuencies recently. An Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary has been started under the aus- 
pices of the Juilundur Sub-Constituency (with municipal aid). 

An enquiry has been made during the year and it is proposed to approach the 
authorities to restrict the sale of opium. It is terrible to think of the infant morta- 
lity as well as the injurious effect it has on the health of so many of the children 
of the poor for satistics go to show that a large percentage of opium is consumed in 
nearly every province and is administered to children. We have to thank Mrs. 
Hamid Ali for the 'work she has been doing in the matter and for arousing the in- 
terest of the Conference in regard to this vital problem. 

Ejnfoeobment of Saeda Act 

So far as the Sarda Act is concerned, a special All-India Women's Committee 
was formed at the last half-yearly meeting at Indore to popularise it and to do pro- 
paganda against child-marriage and to devise ways and means to improve the Act. 
The way the Act is being fiagrantly violated, makes it all the more necessary for us 
to lay special stress on the matter, and during the year our efforts will be redoubled 
in this direction. 

Temperance work, slum work, relief of lepers, propaganda for censorship of 
films and film-posters, and a variety of other work according to local needs 
and conditions are engaging the attention of our Constituencies. 

A list of indigenous industries of the various provinces has been prepared by the 
Sub-Committee of the Conference and suggestions sent for promoting the sale of 
these articles. 

The Text-Book Sub-Committee of the Conference has submitted a scheme of 
studies for practical subjects in Girls' Schools. They are making the catalogue prep- 
ared by them last year an Alhindia type by inclusion of books in various 
languages. 

Out of 37 Constituencies with Sub-Constituencies, encouraging report have been 
received from as many as 30 Constituencies and Sub-Constituencies of the year's 
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work, la every Constituency, it is found, a growing number of women are inter- 
ested in the cause of educational and social reform and anxious to help us. 

In education, the Conference has consistently stood for and endeavoured towards 
Compulsory Primary Education, co-education and the liquidation of mass illiteracy. 
In social matters the attitude of the Conference has always been and will be one of 
progressive reconstruction. It is not satisfied with half-hearted measures of reform. 
It stands for the amendment of Sarda’s Child Marriage Eestraint Act so that child 
marriage will be made impossible. It stands for the removal of legal disabilities of 
women, for the enactment of juster laws, which give women a more generous status 
in life. Farther it stands for the amelioration of condition of life in fields, factories, 
and mines of our country. That its achievement so far has fallen short of the ideal 
does not diminish our faith of devotion to our id8als^ 

Re a d i n g of Papers 

Over half a do 2 :ea papers on diverse topics were read by delegates and adopted, 
by the Conference. They included the report on the Social section read by Mrs, 
S, N, Boy, the report of the Liaison Officer read by Mrs, Rajkumari Amrit Kauri 
the report of the Fund Association of the Lady Irwin Home Science College o 
Delhi, read by its Principal, Mrs, Hannah Sen, the report of the Constitutional 
Sub-Committee read by Miss Bahadurji, the report of the Text Books Sub-Oommittea 
read by Mrs, 8, N, Sen, the report of the Education Sub- Committee read by Miss 
Leilawati Naidu, and the report of the Sarda Act Sub-Committee by Mrs, 
Hamid Ali, 

Besides these a valuable report was read by Mrs, 8, N, Roy of Calcutta which 
referred to the findings of the Sub-Committee on the condition of labour and spe- 
cially the state of labour in the mines of India. This Sub-Committee consisted of 
Mrs, A Ghatterjee and Miss Wingate, besides Mrs, Roy and their report which was 
based on personal observations, was highly complimented by the Conference, 

RESOLUTIONS— Introduction of Co-education 

At its sitting this afternoon, the Conference declared itself emphatically against 
the introduction of co-education in secondary schools by defeating the official 
resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, urging universal co-education. The 
latter resolution stated that proper encouragement of co-education would help great- 
ly towards the solution of the various social and economic problems confronting 
the country and, therefore, strongly urged that (a) co-education be introduced wW- 
ever possible, (b) a large proportion of women teachers be always appointed on staffs 
of co-educational institutions, particularly those of primary schools and (c) at least 
one of the supervisors employed by local self-governing bodies be women. 

This official resolution was moved in an able speech by Mrs, Janaki Gharry of 
Travancore who, claiming to address the Conference as a plain woman, asserted that 
the only way of improving the present slow progress of Indian women was co-edu- 
cation, which would also convert the whole country into one family. 

The resolution was seconded by Miss G, J, Bahaduxji of Bombay, who stated 
that recent discoveries in psychology had proved that co-education helped in formino- 
the child^s personality far better than, segregated education and prevented the my^ 
stery of sex constantly intruding itself on the consciousness of both boys and girls 
when they grew older, it would also check estrangement between husbands and 
wives noticed in several cases. 

Miss, Arliek, supporting, felt that co-education would bring about the entire 
abolition of the Purdah and sex embarrassment and would contribute to the chisel- 
ling and polishing of the ways of the “opposite sex.” “Manners maketh a man”. 
How else could a man achieve this end, if ne was not stimulated and inspired by 
the influence of the purity and integrity of the woman nearby ? It would bring 
about true partnership and equality between man and woman, which was the ideal 
of the Conference. 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs. Cousins and Miss Vindri Thadhani 
of Hyderabad (Bind), the former stating that co-education was most homely and 
■ natural* ' . \ ' 

The resolution evoked a spirited protest in Urdu from Miss. Zafar Hussain of 
Delhi who frankly acknowledged that she warned the Conference against commit** 
ting the fatal mistake of co-edueation. 
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The resolution was further supported by Eajkumari Amrit Kaur of JuIIunder 
but Miss Narsian of Karachi attacked it, strongly opposing co-education in secon- 
dary schools from the psychological point of view but favouring co-education in 
primary schools and colleges. 

Miss J,K Copeland of BelM submitted an amendment against co-education In secon- 
dary schools only. Speaking of her personal experience of co-education in her native 
country of Scotland, she was against its introduction in secondary schools. 

The amendment was supported by Mrs. Bamid AH of Bombay Presidency, and 
Mvs. RuJornani A?nma of Mymve, 

The main resolution was now opposed by Mrs. Kalandarali Khan of Punjab 
(Central) and Mrs, Kothiwan of the Oentral Provinces (south). 

Dr, [Miss) Ferozdin of Lahore moved an amendment opposing co-education 
in both colleges and secondary schools but favoured it in primary schools, provided 
the latter schools were entirely Staffed by women teachers. She was seconded by 
another Muslim, Mrs. Abdul Karim, The amendment was, however, defeated. 

The amendment of Miss Copeland, favouring co-education only in colleges and 
primary schools was carried by a huge majority, as against the original resolu- 
tion advocating universal co-education, which did not get more than 10 votes. 

Physical Fitness oe Women 

Earlier, the Conference passed unanimously the following resolution, moved from 
the chair s— 

‘‘In the opinion of this Conference, education is incomplete without due regard to 
the physical fitness for the women and children of India. It, therefore, requests the 
Government and all local bodies to provide adequate provision in schools and 
colleges for playgrounds and reiterates its demand for compulsory medical inspection 
under the supervision of qualified doctors, with adequate provisiou for necessary 
treatment. 

“As progress in education is mainly dependent on the efficacy of teachers, on 
whom the number is, at present, insufficient, this Conference urges the establish- 
ment of more training colleges for womeu.” 

Third Day— Karachi— the Ist January 1935 

EeMOVAL OF LEGAL BAEEIER 

To-day's proceedings of the All-India Women's Conference were marked by 
spirited speeches demanding the removal of legal barriers under which women 
suffered, assertion of right of inheritance to family property and warm support for 
the Village Industries Association scheme launched by Mr. Gandhi. Eesolutions on 
the subjects were unanimously passed, a large number of Moslem ladies participat- 
ing in the discussion, 

J. P. 0. Eepobt Condemned 

The Conference next passed the following resolution 

“Whereas the J. P. C. Eeport on the White Paper as a whole and in particular, 
where its recommendations concerning the status of women in the new Constitution 
falls far short of our demands, we do hereby state in unequivocal language our 
strong disapproval of and inability to accept the same." 

In a statement giving reasons for dissatisfaction, the Conference deplored absence 
of declaration of rights in which removal of sex disabilities should be clearly stated. 

The Conference lodged a protest against the method of enfranchisement of women 
proposed by the J. P. 0., namely, enfranchisement of wives and widows of property 
holders, as well as wives of men with military service qualifications and pensioned 
widows and mothers of military officials and soldiers. The Conference also pro- 
tested against invidious differentiations made between provinces, and with regard to 
literacy and property qualifications. The Conference, while reiterating their convic- 
tion on the principle that they were opposed to reservation of seats in legislatures 
for women or any particular interest, deplored the entire omission of women from 
Assemblies m several provinces and total exclusion of women in N. W. F, Province 
from citizenship rights, including franchise. 

The Conference further protested against the omission of a definite place in all 
second chambers as well as in the Council of State for women. The Conference 
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objects with all possible emphasis to indirect election. The Conference also refused 

to accept nomination of women for legislatures. ^ 

^ Ooncluding, the Oonferenee observed: “While mentioning the above details we 
wish to make it quite clear even if we had secured and if at the same time we felt 
the recommendations as a whole were not inithe interests of India, we would, as women 
and the^ natural guardians of future generations, feel it our bounden duty to deny 
all special privileges for ourselves for the sake of the common good. 

“In the light of general criticisms of the Eepoct, we know the recommendations 
are unacceptable to all shades of representative opinion in the country. We, there- 
fore, join in this universal protest and still hope that the new constitution may 
eventually be created as will meet with general approbation.’^ 

Bikth-Conteol 

The Oonferenee next passed a resolution by 50 votes to 20, declaring that the 
Conference was more than ever convinced that on account of the low standard of 
physic of women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty in the country, 
instructions in methods of birth control through recognised clinics were necessary. 

Moving the resolution on birth control Barojini Mehta said since they 

introduced this resolution last year several constituencies had tried to work out 
this problem and were on their way to take practical steps by trying to establish 
birth-control cinics. The most common argument levelled against birth-control was 
that it tended to spread immortality. But there were good and bad uses of every- 
thing we had in society. Even things like money and education could be used and 
misused. 

*Tt was very unfair to society to prevent it from having the use of beneficial 
things because a few individuals would misuse it”. Mrs. Mehta said, ‘^Even if wa 
accepted that birth-control would spread immorality I ask you, Ladies, is it not 
more immoral to bring into this world children to whom neither parents nor 
society can give food, clothing or shelter— bare necessities of life ? Is it not immo- 
ral to bring forth a race which has not the slightest chance of getting even elemen- 
tary education, of ever gaining ordinary civic rights ? Morever, is it not a social 
crime to compel women to undergo death-pangs of child-birth against her wishes ? 
Another argument is that birth-control is artificial and against nature and as such 
should not be advocated. I believe all civilisation— even in its primary stage— is a 
revolt against nature. Is it not against nature to wear clothes or to eat cooked 
food or live in houses?” 

The speaker continued : ‘^The whole human life is a long struggle against the 
forces of nature. It is also argued that contraceptive methods were harmful to 
woman’s health. But I can assure you they could never be more harmful than too 
frequent confinements. There are many people who accept the principle of birth- 
control but say that the right way is to advocate continence and not contraceptives. 
They cite Mahatma Gandhi as example but if it was possible for every ordinary 
person to achieve what the Mahatma has achieved, India would become a Heaven 
on earth. And if you have read his autobiography you would have seen that even 
the Mahatma achieved^ his goal after a long struggle and after twenty-three years 
of married life. The Hindu religion has been preaching Brahmacharya since times 
immemorial and yet how many have put it into practice? It is also argued by 
opponents of birth-control that if unmarried woman and widows could practise 
abstinence for the whole of their life why could not married women observe it for 
a few years intermittently ? But a married women has to consider this question of 
her husband also, with whom she has to spend -her whole life. Psychologists will 
tell you that by putting artificial restraints on physical relations of husband and 
wife there is every likelihood of estrangement between them. 

‘^One of the causes of appalling number of deaths among children under one 
year it that mother’s constitution becomes too weak with frequent child-births and 
she is not in a position to give birth to healthy children. By opposing birth- 
control we will be guilty of allowing so many lives to be lost— lives both of mothers 
and of children.” Concluding Mrs. Metha said : “I also have to sound a note of warning 
to the opponents. I know by experience women who are tired of too frequent child- 
births take resort to quacks with the result they do greater harm to themselves 
and to society. If birth-control clinics are not established this sort of thing will 
Increase. Do not for a moment imagine you will be able to make people practice 
celibacy by opposing birth-control You wiil only thrust them in the hands of 
quacks*” (Loud cheers)* 
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The Press, which, was already screened behind purdah for the last two days was 
told of this afternoon, when the Conference took up for consideration birth control. 

Polygamy Conlemijjed 

Among other resolutions adopted by the Conference, was one strongly disapprov« 
ing polygamy and appealing to women not to marry a mao, who has a wife 
living. While expressing themselves in favour of the resolution, Moslem ladies 
wished to make it clear that polygamy was permitted by Islam in cases of strictest 
necessity, for example, in case of there being no issue through the first marriage. 

Other Besolutions 

As many as fourteen resolutions were adopted, including one favouring^ Hindus- 
tani as the common language, in moving which resolution Rani Rajwade said that no 
other country had adopted a foreign language as the medium of expression except 
India. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali, seconding, said that the lead given by the Conference, would foe 
followed by other organisations in the country. 

A resolution urging compulsory mass education throughout India was moved 
by Miss Nanjamma of Mysore who instanced the case of Bussia which liquidated 
illiteracy through a five-year plan. 

The Rani of Sherkote, seconding, appealed to Indian Princes to make education 
compulsory in their States. 

The Conference passed a resolution, which ran :-~**Bealising how gravely pro- 
gress of education in the country is hampered by lack of co-operation between 
parents and teachers, the Conference appeals to all parents and guardians and 
teachers to help in this direction and urge the Conference constituencies to give 
them support and co-operation.^' 

Speaking on the resolution for the removal of disabilities of women, Sri Kamala- 
devi made a; forceful speech and said that the laws of every country reflected the 
constitution of society. No laws were created by a sheer accident. Progress did 
not depend upon the period when the laws were drafted. Some of tbe very 
old laws could be extremely liberal, while some latest enactments could be 
reactionary. She emphasised that they should have a clear idea of what 
changes were needed in the constitution of society. She instanced the 

ease of Turkey, where radical transformation had taken place in society, 

because Mustafa Kemal struck at the very root of social inequality by entirely 

changing the old order of things. Mere changes in the statute book would not do 
but social outlook must also change in order to make the enactments effective. 
Before the new Fascist State came in Germany, its women were enjoying certain 
privileges won by hard struggle, but that was all lost when radical change was 
brought in. The speaker appealed to public-spirited bodies and organisations for 
the formation of social centres and also for voluntary workers to come forward, 

Mrs» Zaffar Hussain seconded. 

Mrs^ Jairamdas DoulatT'am said that it was a fair scheme in which women 
especially should co-operate. They should not talk of cities but go to villages 

which formed ninety per cent of India. Ours was a starving country. The average 
income of an American was fifty times that of the average Indian, and of an 
Englishman twenty-five times. What the average Indian earned in a year was 
spent at one night’s attendance at a cinema in London. Concluding the speaker 
said that they should fight the demon of illiteracy and forces which were unsym- 
pathetic. She lamented that women of cities were not acquainted with the great 
distress prevailing in the countryside. 

Sri Kamaladevi bM that they wanted to take the question of cottage 
industries in India, it was impossible to isolate any one particular item in the 
economic life from the rest of rural economic life. If they wanted villages to 
benefit they would take the entire question of rural upliftment. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Moving the resolution on Parental Ooroperation in education, Mrs. Fathai, a 
Moslem lady, said women were taking precious little care of the education of 
children and were leaving matters entirely in the hands of teachers who beat them 
and maltreated them, Mrs, Cousins said that women wholdid home work had the 
right to demand economic privileges and instanced the case of Japan and America 
where there was coinplete co-operation between teachers and parents the lack of 
which characterised the education in Indian 
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Debating Societies 

The Conference next passed a resolation tir^ing the necessity of formation of 
debating societies to serve as training ground for stimnlatiog discussion of matters 
of public interest and efficient expression of thought and speech. 

Bajkiimari Amrit Kaur, mover of this resolution, said that women have no 
opportunity of public speaking and therefore it was necessary not only for debating 
societies for women alone, but mixed debating societies also. 

Mrs. Corbett Ashby, supporting the resolntion, said that from the smallest group to 
the biggest gathering women must cultivate the habit of speaking, .This practice was 
essential if they wanted to carry out their rights and responsibilities. She also 
stressed the need for discipline and learning proper procedure which was the same 
whether at a tiny meeting or at a big gathering. Some of them might be chosen 
to represent India in the League of Nations and if they were acquainted with the 
procedure it would be helpful. 

By way of advice, Mrs, Ashby said that if any speaker wantedito speak for an hour, 
she must prepare for five minutes but if she wanted to speak for five minutes, she 
must prepare for an hour. She also advised women to take pains for collecting in^ 
formation, conducting research and not fight shy of blue books and Government 
publications. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Con ferenee adopted a resolution on the passing away of the Dowager 
Maharani of Mysore, 


Village Itoestbies Association 

Eajkumri Amrit Kaur, moving the resolution on Village Industries Association, 
made an eloquent speech saying that in that resolution they had the crystallisation 
of all the resointlons which they had been urging for the last nine years. They 
should place village reconstruction work in the fore-front of their programme. She 
knew some of the constituencies had tried to do work in the villages but the 
attempt had been spasmodic and they were not able to give concentrated thought 
to the problem in villages. Now in the greater interests of India, the Village 
Industries Association had been formed and it was a non-political organisatiou 
formed entirely for the economic hygiene and moral uplift of the villages. It was 
a great opportunity for the Conference to identify itself with the work that would 
be in progress in India shortly. The main object of the Association was to make 
villages self-supporting. 

Mrs. Ferozzdin said it was not in human nature to give rights to women. They 
had to wrest every inch. They should raise the revolt and fight for themselves. 
*Tslam says Paradise lies under the feet of women, but how can the women of 
the present create Heaven when they were suffering from too many disabilities V 

Mrs. Cousins emphasised that women must have some part in property, and a 

S et share of whatever money came into the possession of the family must be 
5red to women. 

Mrs. Chatur Singh said that men merely called women **Eani” and “Light of 
their eyes” but conferred no rights in practice. The speaker added that man-made 
laws should be shattered. 

Women and Congress 

A chide to Congress for not having backed up women candidates in the Assembly 
elections and even for bye-elections was administered by Mrs. Margaret Cousins 
at a largely attended public '.meeting at Karachi, Dr, Choitrarrif President, Sind Pro- 
uucial Congress Committee, presiding. Women were pressed and persuaded into jails. 
Congress must equally press them into Legislatures and thus show honour to 
women who made equal sacrifices with men. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi said that freedom for India could only mean complete inde- 
pendence by transfer of power from classes to masses. This was not possible so 
long as leadership remained in the hands of the upper middle classes, for they had 
vested interests which were inextricably mixed up with British Imperialism. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali made an appeal for unity within the Congress ranks and 
stop all hair-splitting arguments. Bne opined ii was possible to achieve unity in 
India not only through political pacts but by healthy social and ealtural contacts. 
Bhe added if they could not conquer this obstacle in the way Of their goal they 
could not overcome the greater obstacles facing them, 
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Foiirth Day-^-KaracM*— 2iid. January 1935 

A vebemenfc protest against the tyranny perpetrated on Baluchi^ women through such 
customs as Ehajai (giving away the wife of a deceased person to his heirs), Khoon 
Veha (taking away by force sisters and daughters of a murderer by aggrieved party), 
Ta Badulla (interchange of children in marriage, even before they were born)”, 
were voiced to-day in the Conference. 


Mrs, Hamid AU, moving the resolution^ on the subject, gave a graphic picture 
of the appalling social condition and demanded that all impediments in the way of 
social workers and education be removed. 

Mrs. Asaf AU said that century-old customs required eradication. There was a 
great restraint on the freedom of speech even on Maulavies, so that their grievances 
could not be ventilated openly. Not only should the resolution ^be passed, 
but demands should be made of Government to remove the restrictions barring 
social progress, 

Sri Kamaladevi said that the resolution before them was a pious one and did 
not take into account real conditions in that province. No reforming movement 
had been possible there because the authorities did not show any enthusiasm but 
antagonism. Newspapers had been prohibited and entry of outside papers restricted. 
In a population often lakhs, there were only three high schools and 100 primary 
schools. The speaker emphasised the necessity of creating public opinion on the 
border districts. 

WoMEH IN Mines 

A full-dress debate ensued on the resolution protesting against 'the horrible 
condition of women in mines and urging measures for eradicating their lot. The 
Conference, while urging the betterment of their lot such as greater facilities for 
recreation, resolved that a compulsory system of insurance for women working in 
mines should be instituted to which men and women should contribute payment 
of premium. 

Miss. Copeland^ speaking in Urdu, dwelt on the cheerless surroundings of those 
working in mines. More joy and entertainment, she said, should -.be brought into 
their lives by the introduction of magic lanterns, cinemas, etc. The speaker asked, 
'•How many Indian women who went to London knew the condition of their sisters 
in mines V 

Miss Vingate and Mrs, Cousins also spoke, the latter urging some women to go 
and settle down in these areas. Mrs. Cousins observed : ‘^‘Here is a kingdom for 
some woman to become a queen over.^^ 

Mrs. JRog, mover of the resolution, made an elaborate speech touching all the 
aspects of the problem. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resolution urging enforcement of the Sarda Act was moved from the 
chair, Mrs. Naidu temporarily occupying the chair at this stage. 

Mrs. Hamid AH, explaining the implications, observed that the initiative should 
be taken by the Government to bring to book those who violated the Act/* 

I^ani Rajzmde said those who escaped into French territories and Native States 
with a view to evading the provisions should also be punished. 

Abduction of Women 

Another interesting resolution passed by the Conference dealt with the abduction 
of women and children of which Miss Shepherd moved an amendment. The draft 
resolution, she said, was not complete and constructive. She emphasised the need 
for moral education. She traced the history of this cruel iniquity in India and 
referred to the League of Nations^ effort to wipe it out Outlining the plans to get 
this scandal removed, she urged for regional conferences, 

Afra. observed that the problem was not only Indian but universal. In the 
West they were fighting against the crime tooth and nail and referred to the League's 
efforts to eradicate the evil. The speaker continued J Abductions took place mainly 
for catering to the animal passion of the general public who want to pay for it. 
Forcibly abducted women when they come back were ostracised by society and mal- 
treated. In the Punjab and Bengal abdttctlon was on the increase but thanks to 
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physical culture imparted to dris, such as playing lathi and fencing, they knew how 
to protect themselves. 

Miss Ferozuddin declared that the problem was particularly acute io Baluchistan 
and the Frontier. 

Miss Fora drew the attention of the Conference to the state of afairs in 
Kathiawar, 

The resolution was ultimately adopted. 

In another resolution, the Conference expressed its profound indignation and 
disappointment at the omission of the right of franchise of women candidates for 
election to the legislatures of Bengal, Assam, N. W. F. Province, Delhi and 
Ajmere-Merwara. 

ISTAMBUL CONBERENCE 

Before adjourning for lunch, the Conference unanimously resolved to send Indian 
delegates to attend the Ali-Women^s Suffrage Alliance Conference at Istambui in 
April 1935. Since the All-India Women’s Conference was not an affiliated body 
^ey could only go as fraternal delegates but this impediment was overcome by the 
Conference resolving to get themselves affiliated. 

Mrs. Hamid Aii, Rani Rajwade, Mrs. Naidu, Mrs. Rustoroji Faridoonji, Miss 
Kamaiuddin, Mrs, S. N, Roy and Sri Kamaiadevi were suggested for the delegation, 
but the final choice was left to the Committee of the Conference. The Conference 
then concluded. 

Dr. Maude Royden, on behalf of Mrs, Corbett Ashby, thanked the Conference 
for enabling them to understand something of their desires and aspirations though 
the language problem had been a handicap. They had learnt not only about women 
of India but something about India. 

i?am Eajwade thanked the distinguished visitors from England for gracing the 
occasion with their presence. While deeply appreciating the love and synapatny of 
brothers and sisters across the Seas for India,* she said that the economic condi- 
tions of India were such that Indians could not wait for such sympathies being 
translated into action and their impatience should not be mistaken for hostility. 

Winding up, the President, BIrs. Rustomji Faridoonji, made a passionate appeal 
for Swadeshi. 


The Enropean Polity 

THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

Addressing a neetiog of the European Association held in Madras on the ITih. 
September 1934 Mr, F. A James emphasised the fact thatjthe European community 
was united on the question of the safeguards necessary in the event of the transfer 
of Law and Order to responsible Ministers. 

And 'endeavour, he said, had recently been made both in Madras^ and in 
Bombay to create the impression that the community was divided on this point. 
That was not the case. The Memorandum submitted by the European Association 
to the Joint Select Committee, the evidence given by the witnesses and the subse- 
quent communication sent on the 28fch August 1933 summarising the position, 
were clear and unmistakable. In the view of the Association the only satisfactory 
means of safeguarding the effectiveness of the Police to deal with terrorism and 
similar movements was the reservation of the Intelligence or Special Branches deal- 
ing with terrorist and other subversive movements to the Oovernor-General in his 
discretion. Europeans in Bengal felt specially strongly on this matter and they had 
behind them the support of the European community thronghoufc India. Iheir 
attitude to the recommendations of the Joint Committee in regard to the Police 
would depend upon the adequacy of the safeguards | proposed. The European Asso- 
ciation did not claim the last word in wisdom upon the subject. It might be that 
the Joint Select Committee would recommend safeguards which were not quite the 
same as those proposed by the European Association. If, although diferent, 
they were found on examination to be as effective as those recommended by the 
Europeans in India, they should be accepted. If, however, they were found to be 
weaker than those recommended by the European witnesses, then the whole attitude 
of the community towards transfer of Law and Order would have to be very 
carefully examined. Safeguards were not designed for placid circumstances. They 
were intended to be designed to meet the stress of the most unfavourable and 
difficult circumstances, such, for example, as i)ertain in Bengal. This had always 
been the view of the Europeans in those provinces where conditions were much 
more satisfactory than in Bengal and was utterly unjust to suggest that the com- 
paunity did not support their brethren in Benal where conditions were bound to 
increase apprehension and strengthen the demand for watertight safeguards, 

Assembly’s Eegohb OF Work 

Turning to the Assembly which had closed -'its session, Mr, James spoke of its 
varied and constructive work. The passage of the Iron and Steel Bill had provided 
an opportunity of demonstrating the value of co-operation between Indian and 
European parties in the interests of India. European Group in the Assembly had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of that Bill, a part which had won the 
commendation of the other Indian parties. They had forced Government to relin- 
quish their plan of abandoning the revenue duties on structurals. They had 
extracted from Government a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary 
nature of the excise duty on steel ingots. They had safeguarded the position of the 
smaller branches of the industry ; and they had generally strengthened the measure 
of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this 
country. 

Borne comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson’s statement during the 
debate that Imperial preference as generally understood was dead. This statement 
was made when showing the difference between a system of differential duties and a 
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of India ; 
the latter was a scheme in the interests of the Empire. Imperial preference had given 
way to the Ottawa method which was the conclusion of treaties between Empire 
countries giving reciprocal tariff advantages oh the basis of hard bargains. It was a 
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tribute to the commoa sense and statesmanship of Empire countries that the_ Ottawa 
Agreements, with ali their imperfection were concluded. India stood to gain more 
by staying outside. The Ottawa agreement did not iessen the need for India to 
obtain equally favourable Agreements with other countries outside the Empire. They 
showed the way however to a reduction of tariff based upon the iaterdependenee 
of the units of the Empire, If the same system were followed on an interoationai 
scale world trade would very soon revive. _ _ 

Mr. James referred to two important measures which were part of general Re- 
form programme “by means of which India would attain the ultimate status of a 
Dominion”, By the Indian Navy Bill the Indian Marine was promoted to the 
status of a Navy and Indian officers were to holl naval commissions under an Act 
of the Indian Legislature, The Indian Army Bill not only gave the new Indian 
officer graduating from Dehra Dun a position equal to that of any British or 
Dominion Officer but it also induced the Army Council to amend the King’s regula- 
tions so that the Indian official might actually have power of command where 
circumstances allowed over British troop serving with his own. Mr. James asserted 
that there was not any other Power in the world which would sanction such an 
arrangement for the inhabitants of any of its dependencies. It was strange that 
these two Bills should have been opposed on purely constitutional and technical 

f rounds. If the matter had been left to those with army experience it would have 
een settled in a very short time. Politicians and lawyers with little know- 
ledge of army affairs dominated the Assembly and in the case of the Indian Army 
Bill nearly threw it out. It was not surprising therefore that the Commander-in- 
Chief should show some irritation with those tactics, 

EUBBEB CONTEOL 

Mr. James referred to the tremendous progress of civil aviation foreshadowed in 
the proposals placed before the Standing Finance Committee involving an expenditure 
of 92 lakhs. He also referred to the passing of the Eubber Control Bill by the 
Assembly and said that the step which had been taken together with the modifica- 
tion which he had secured in that Bill were unanimously endorsed at the Planters 
meeting in Ooonoor. ‘‘The Madras Mail” continued to misunderstand the matter. 
The position was that the case for a revision of the quota would be placed before 
the International Committee by the non-official representative of the Government of 
India. That case would be supported by the Governments of Travancore, Cochin, 
the Eubber Licensing Committee and the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India. He believed that the International Committee would not be unreasonable 
and that other producing countries particularly in the Empire might be willing to 
make adjustments in regard to a quota in favour of South India in order to streng- 
then the spirit of internationai co-operation which was so essential to the carrying 
out of a rubber restriction scheme. He emphasised the fact that any break-down 
in the scheme either partial or whole would damage India’s interest most. 

In connection with the approaching elections, Mr. James observed that the 
Congress stood for a policy of repudiation of the White Paper with all its attendant 
circumstances. He referred to the election campaign of Sir E. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty and Mr. Eamaswamy Mudaliar. Sir E. K. Shanmukham Chetty was a 
Nationalist who had followed the course of constructive criticism. As the President 
of the Assembly he had been outstanding by reason of his independence of judg- 
ment and impartiality of ruling. Mr. Eamaswamy Mudaliar was also a Nationalist 
who believed in constructive co-operation when that was in the interest of India, 
These gentlemen were being opposed in their elections by the Congress which stood 
for non-co-operation in constitutional matters for breaking up the policy of Indo- 
Brifcish co-operation in recent years in economic affairs, and for a policy of economic 
and political isolation and racial domination which would be disastrous to India. 

If the Congress secured a clear majority in the Assembly the consequence upon the 
prospects of Eeforms and upon the political situation in England would be serious, 

A Congress majority would mean the rejection of the White Paper and therefore of 
the Joint Select Committee Eeport, a gesture which would be seized upon with avi- 
dity by the diehard community in England, It would also mean a reversal of the 
Ottawa method with attendant dislocation and uncertainty to India’s trade, and a 
policy frankly antagonistic to the continuance of British interests in India. He 
hoped that in Madras, at any rate, the issue would be made perfectly clear so that 
the electors would know their choice, 
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fie prophesied a fair future for Madras under the Reforms and emphasised the 
paramount need for effective organisation and constant vigilance on the part of the 
European community. They would have to depend entirely upon their own resour- 
ces, in the politics of the future and that was why such care was being taken to 
evolve a political organisation which would secure to them both the defence and the 
representation of their interests and a constructive force which would be open to co- 
operation with other constructive forces in the country, 

THE ST. ANDREW'S DAY DINNER 

Eis Excellency Sir John Woodhead, Acting-Governor of Bengal in the course of 
his speech at the St, Andrew's Day Dinner held in Calcutta on the SOth. November 
1934, said 

I do not propose to enlarge this field to-night by taking about proposals for Consti- 
tutional Reform. The report of the Joint Select Committee, which was set up by both 
Houses of Parliament to consider, in consultation with representatives froni India, 
the proposals of fiis Majesty's Government for an Indian Constitution, was 
published just over a week ago. The recommendations of that Committee are now 
before Parliament and it would be improper for me at this stage, before they have 
been considered by Parliamant, to discuss them. Like you, Mr. Chairman, I also 
am a cautious man and though my reason is not the same as yours, I too have 
decided that to-night no kind of horse shall drag from me an expression of opinion 
on the proposals of the Report. They are the result at discussions and enquiries 
which have been going on for the last seven years ever since the Simon Commission 
came to India. The final discussions will take place in Parliament within the^ next 
few months. It is impossible to evolve a constitution which will meet with universal 
approval and so I will only express the hope that when the financial discussion is 
over, all those who desire to see India progress steadily towards responsible Govern- 
ment will put their shoulders to the wheel and do their best to ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime—and I say this with all solemnity— a heavy responsibility 
will lie on anyone, either in this country or in the “United Kingdom, who advocates 
a sterile policy of rejection without suggesting any constructive alternative. Such a 
policy, if effected, could only have the effect of putting back the clock for many 
years. 

As regards our purely domestic problems I shall have time to deal briefly only 
with the two most important, namely terrorism a^d the economic situation, and it 
is a happy sign that in the last twelve months two committees, one entirely non- 
oflacial and the other largely so, have been formed to co-operate and work with the 
Government towards the solution of both of them. 

^ Although since last November the Province has been saved, only as if by a 
miracle, from the dreadful tragedy of a murdered Governor, I am able to say 
without hesitation that to-day the position in regard to terrorism shows a marked 
improvement on what it was a year ago. The lack of success by the terrorists, the 
successes of the police in unearthing terrorist conspiracies and bringing terrorists 
to justice, the large mass of information now available in many districts, though 
as yet by no means in all, and the considerable finds of arms and explosives all 
point their own moral. The steady and continuous pressure exerted during the 
last four years is proving successful. But do not misunderstand me, that does not 
mean that the pressure can be relajsed. It must be maintained till the terrorist 
movement has been brought completely under control. 

Up till a short time ago Government was left to fight this evil practically single- 
handed, This was the first phase of the fight and I take this opportunity of paying 
an ui^tinted tribute to the devotion to duty displayed by all officers of the Grown, 
both European and Indian, during a period not only of great strain but also of 
great danger. I should like also, on behalf of the Civil power, to pay a similar 
tribute to the military for the great assistance they have rendered. Their relations 
both with the Provincial Government and^ the public have been such as to add to 
tlm already high repute of the Army in India and it may be of reassurance to those 
who consider that their continued presence is essential to know that they will not 
be withdrawn without the consent of the Government of Bengal 

I think that historians will probably say that the attempt on the life of Sir 
John Anderson was tho turning-point;ii|;;t£n;' sorry history of the shameful ' terrorist 
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movement;. From the moment when the staggering news of the wicked and deter- 
mined attempt to kill Sir John became known, the tide of public opinion definitely 
began to flow against the terrorist and will, I trust, never ebb. 

The great anti~Terrorisfe Conference in the Town Hail last September, attended 
by persons from all over the Province, was proof of a remarkable change in public 
opinion. It is no over-statement to say that a year or two ago such a meeting 
would have been unthinkable. But that meeting is not the only sign of a notable 
change in public opinion. In many of the districts where terrorism is active, non- 
officiai organisations are at work helping in the fight and so we have at last embar- 
ked on the second phase in the struggle without reaching which success^ was 
imposible, namely, Government working with the aid of a vigorous public opinion. 
I take this opportunity of publicly thanking those who had the courage and 
strength of mind to call and organise the anti-Terrorisfc Conference and ail those, 
ncluding many journalists, who are taking part in the auti-Terrorist campaign and 
to say that Government whole-heartedly welcomes their co-operation and in future 
will co-operate the fullest extent possible with them. 

The third and final phase of the campaign will be when every house in Bengal is 
closed to the terrorist, when every finger is pointed at him in scorn and every eye 
looks on him with loathing so that for^ very shame he mends his ways and turns 
his energies to constructive work for his country’s good instead of into channels 
which can only lead into destruction. 

To turn to the economic situation I will first deal with that aspect of it which 
has a bearing on terrorism—the problem of middle-class unemployment. Though 
opinions may differ as to the extent of the connection between unemployment 
among the educated classes and terrorism, many people are convinced that the 
gloom which the fear of unemployment casts even the economic outlook of the 
Hindu middle-class is one of the causes which has rendered the general atmosphere 
so favourable to the spread of terrorist doctrines. 

It is always difficult to break away from tradition but there are signs of change, 
indications that Bhadralog to run away from clerical employment. One indication of 
thB change is the number of middle-class young men who have seized the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Government Demonstration Parties to receive a training in 
various handicrafts, such as the making of umbrellas, boots and shoes and soap, as 
well as weaving and brass and bell metal work. 

To-night, in this room, there are many employers and I wish to appeal to them 
to see what they can do to assist the Bhadralog young men of Bengal to enter new 
trades and callings. 

As regards the general economic sphere the world is recovering slowly from a 
trade depression which has lasted for nearly 5 years. Bailvvay earnings are generally 
a good barometer of trade conditions and the increase in railway receipts of nearly 
Rs. 3 crores up to the beginning of this month compared with figures for the 
corresponding period last year, which in their turn were 88 lakhs better than in 
1932 indicate that India is sharing in that recovery. In Bengal the price of rice 
has shown a welcome upward trend during the last few months, 

A year ago to-night Sir John Anderson announced the decision to set up a 
Board of Economic Enquiry in order to facilitate co-operation between Government 
and outside opinion in the solving of economic problems. Government, have just 
received a report from the Board together with a draft Bill for debt conciliation 
which will be examined by Government as quickly as possible* 

Chairman *8 Address 

Proposing the toast of ‘The Viceroy and the land We live in”, Mr. J. A. 
McKerrotv, Chairman of the St. Andrews’ Day dinner congratulated the Governor 
Sir John Anderson, upon his escape “from the hands of cowardly assassins” 
adding : “I have no feelings of pity for a gang of plotters, who, by guile, destroy 
morals and then mortal bodies. Bo long as these gangs can find a safe asylum 
in Bengal, it is difficult for plain citizens or men who believe in ordered govern- 
ment better than chaos to understand how local public opinion which tolerates 
them in its midst can be trusted to take charge of Government.” 

“None of us will get all we want under the new legislation” added Mr Me 
Kerrow* “I would remind you why our Parliament was united with the English 

' 47 ^ ■ 
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one. We were very far from getting all wa wanted— so were the English. But 
will any of you venture at this time in history to say that our union was a 
mistake ?” Mr. McKerrow concluded with an appeal for belief in the union of the 
Empire and envisaged a time when there would be a Senior Council of the 
Empire, wherein representatives of all units would sit together and legislate for the 
Empire as a unity. 


The Calcutta European Association Dinner 

A large and distinguished assemblage listened to a most important speech made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at a dinner given by the European Association in 
Calcutta 00 the 19th. December 1934. 

Giving expression to the considered views of the Council of the European 
Association on the J. P. 0. Eeport, Mr. W. W. K, Page, President, said : ‘‘Though 
we must in certain matters again insist on our representation we accept and will 
support the Eeport as a whole. We recognise with admiration that it is a docu- 
ment which will have supreme historical importance in the history of India ; that 
it is a document worthy of the distinguished men who have signed it. And where 
we cannot accept its recommendations, we rely for justification of our dissent not 
on mere self-interest but on the essentials of security and justice,'’ 

Dealing with specific recommendations of the Eeport, Mr. Page referred to the 
safeguarding of the interests of British professional men and said he had nothing 
to say in approval of the recommendations. 

As regards Law and Order, Mr, Page said that it was the greatest satisfaction 
to them that their arguments had been accepted and their representations had been 
effective. He stressed effective central control of the Intelligence and Special 
Branches of the Police as essential. ‘‘In ray view", he said, “the danger to the 
security of the State in India in future and in the near future lies more in Com- 
munism than in terrorism, more in subversive movements extending beyond the 
boundaries of any one province than in movements manifestations of which like 
those of terrorism, have hitherto appeared in the main in any province alone. I 
would, therefore, wish to see explicit powers placed in the hands of the Viceroy 
not only to control provincial policy and action but also— though this is a matter 
touching control of police as a whole, control to co-ordinate physical co-operation 
throughout British India of provincial police forces." 

Mr. Page also dealt at length with recommendations regarding High Courts, 
stressing the necessity for ensuring that courts in India in future be freed from 
the administrative control of Provincial Governments, 

Viceroy 's Speech 

The following is the test of His Excellency the Viceroy's speech 

It is hardly necessary to say that it is a very real pleasure to my wife and 
myself to find ourselves enjoying once again the hospitality of the members of the 
European Association, an organisation which had been in existence for many years 
and whose principal duty and purpose is to guard and secure the varied interests 
and activities of many of my feiiow-countrymen who are chiefly engaged in trade 
and business in all parts of India. I gratefully thank you for the warmth of your 
welcome to-night and particularly thank you, Sir, for the delightful and most 
generous terms in which you have proposed the health of my wife and myself for 
acceptance of this distinguished company. 

Now under ordinary circumstances, on an occasion of this kind. I should not 
trouble you with any remark of a serious character, but the atmosphere is so 
charged with politics in these days and members of this Association are so keenly 
interested in the political situation that I venture to ask you to allow me to detain 
you for a few minutes in order that I may place before you my views on the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Indian Constitutional Eeforms, which has 
recently been published and which is the result of the earnest deliberations of a 
very distinguished body of my countrymen, with wide experience of public lifet 
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many of them with practical knowledge of administiation in India, but before 
doing so let me express my gratitude to you, Sir, for having so very frankly put 
before us to-night the general views of your Association on the report, I was very 
glad to hear your statement that, to use your own words, the scheme embodied in 
the Report is satisfactory, that the recommendations of the Report form a reason- 
able basis on which to frame the Act which will give to India her new constitution, 
a constitution which will achieve a notable step towards the ultimate goal which is 
envisaged in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, Responsible Government of British 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. This, I assure you, is a most 
heartening and encouraging statement to the Government of India and to His 
Majesty^s Government at Home. You were equally frank in telling us that you 
were still very critical of the Report on certain matters which you have referred to 
and that you proposed at the proper time to press your views before Parliament, 

which of course you are perfectly justified in doing. I am sure you would agree 

that this is not the time or place for me to follow you in a discussion on the 

points you have raised, for it might lead to, I am sure, a very friendly but at the 

same time a somewhat lengthy exchange of views which might have found rather 
tedious by this distinguished company. No, Sir, my remarks to-night will refer 
little to the details, for I wish to express my general views on the main proposals 
that the Report contains and how I consider they will affect all classes and condi- 
tions of people who live and work in this country, 

are approaching, I hope, the end of the prolonged discussions on the future 
government of India and although much work still remains to be done, His Majesty^s 
Government are determined to do all that is in their power to ensure that there 
will be no undue delay in passing into law the Bill which will shortly be laid 
before the House of Commons, while I and my Government out here in India will 
push on with all the measures which are necessary preliminaries to the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution. A Bill of this magnitude and importance must 
necessarily be subject to most careful and detailed consideration by Parliament and 
it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that as the result of the recent debates in 
both Houses, a large majority of members accepted the advice of these British 
statesmen, who, after the closest consultation with representatives of public opinion 
in this country, have embodied their conclusions in that historical document, the 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Extreme Views 

As is inevitable in all political controversies, extreme views have been expressed. 
On the one hand we have in India those who, paying little attention to history, 
appear at times to be oblivious of the fact that it is, as a result of co-operation bet- 
ween Britain and India, that India has arisen to the position which she now enjoys. 
They have advocated a severance with the past and have adopted the policy of 
complete independence. In pursuit of that policy they have at times followed the 
most unconstitutional methods, but the methods of boycott, non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience have now been given up, I trust finally, and I welcome the return 
to the Central Legislature of the representatives of the Congress Party, who have 
been successful at the recent election, for, closer association with the Government 
and with its problems and difficulties will, I hope, make them realise that all of us, 
whatever our political views or whatever our position, are equally eager for the 
advancement of this great country to its promised goal. 

At the other extreme there are those who, while not advocating any repudiation of 
the ideal set out in 1919 of the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire, are apprehensive that progress is 
too rapid and that the advancement which is now proposed will not result in the 
good government of the country nor conduce to the strength and prosperity of the 
Empire, Those who hold these views seem to have their eyes too much focussed 
on the past and to overlook the developments of the last quarter of a century and 
the growth during that period of a great spirit of nationalism in India. 

Between these two extreme views it is my confident belief that a large majority 
of public opinion, both in this country and in my own, while for different reasons 
they may not agree with these proposals in their entirety, are ready to support 
them in the belief that they are a fair, just and well-balanced effort to deal with the 
manifold difficulties and intricate questions that constitutional reforms in India 
necessarily involve. 
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Fedeeation 

Many of you have no doubt studied the Report with care or at least the 
admirable introduction to the detailed proposals which sums up the problem and 
gives concisely the reasons underlying the recommendations. You will have seen 
that the Committee have steered the middle course. They have recognised the 
danger both of rashness and overcaution and in the constitution which they have 
recommended have propounded a scheme of evolutionary constitutional develop- 
ment, a scheme designed both to work successfully in India as ^ it is to-day and 
to contain in itself the seeds of further growth. With this object in view they 
have stressed the need for fiexibility so that opportunity ;may be afforded for a 
natural process of evolution with a minimum of alteration of the constitutional 
frame work. It will, I think, be agreed that the constitutional framework is 
sound. From these proposals will be framed a measure which, for the first time, 
contains complete Autonomy in the Provinces, and a very large extension of the 
franchise, both male and female, to what we have hitherto, and in the Centre, too, 
the administration under the Governor-General will become largely autonomous 
which, to my mind, is one of the most important proposals of them all, for, 
speaking with some experience, I have long been convinced that the present system 
of having a non-official majority with an irremovable executive is a temptation to 
that ma]ority to be apt to be irresponsible in their actions in the Legislative 
Assembly and is the worst possible training in Parliamentary life. Yes, and they 
contain for the first time the great purpose of producing an All-India Federation, 
the possibility of which was brought about by the fine gesture ^made by the 
representatives of the Princes at the first Round Table Conference, an ideal which 
many of us have had for some years in our minds and which we now trust may 
come to fruition. 

And here, Sir, I should like to say a very few words with regard to the Princes, 
more particularly so, because efforts have been made on more than one occasion 
recently to misrepresent my attitude and to accuse me and my political officers of 
endeavouring to coerce, bribe and intimidate the Princes into joining the Federa- 
tion. I deny that flatly and absolutely and furthermore I am certain that every 
Prince in India will endorse what I say. My attitude has been and will continue 
to be that I have advised those Princes who have sought my advice to enter into 
the great federal scheme provided that their legitimate aspirations are met by the 
provisions of the Bill, for, I honestly and sincerely believe, that their entry will be 
not only to their own advantage, but for the benefit of India as a whole. Advice 
however, is not coercion or intimidation and whereas no pressure has been brought 
in the past, so will no pressure be brought in the future either by myself or by 
the officers of my Political Department to coerce or intimidate the Princes with 
regard to the important decision which they must shortly take but I trust and 
hope that when the bill is laid on the table of the House of Commons they will 
find that their position will be adequately safeguarded and that they will therefore 
stand by the promises and assurances given by their representatives at the first 
Round Table Conference to be a willing partner in an All-India Federation. 

Law and Ordee 

“There is one point of detail however to which I feel I must refer to-night. 
You, members of the European Association in Bengal have naturally been specially 
interested in the problem of law and order and in the provisions that have been 
made for dealing with the menace of terrorism, which unfortunately still overhangs 
this Presidency. I trust you are satisfied with the proposals put forward by the 
Committee. After a full consideration of the problem in all its aspects and of the 
opinion and suggestions which your representatives and others have put forward, 
they have introduced further safeguards and their report has been criticised on 
this ground, but I sincerely hope that necessity for using these safeguards will not 
arise. There are already most reassuring signs that public opinion in Bengal is 
setting against the terrorist movement and I trust that the first Ministers in this 
Presidency will shoulder the responsibility which is put upon them and, with 
the full support of the services of the Crown, will deal with this problem as 
efficiently as it has been dealt with by the present Government of Bengal, but 
should my optimism be misplaced, should conditions be such as to reader the use of 
these safeguards inevitable, you may rest assured that they will be brought into 
effect and that nothing will be done which will cause conditions in Bengal to 
deteriorate. 
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The proyision of Bafegoards has evoked more criticism ; ^ any other 
part of the coHStifcufciooal proposals and even though the Oommittee have given 
what; to my mindj are most convineiog arguments in support of these proposals, 
they are^often misrepresented and many critics tend to overlook that important 
passage in the Report in which the Oommittee point out that these safeguards are 
not only not incoDsisteot with some form of Responsible Government, but, in the 
present circumstances of India, it is no paradox to say that they are the necessary 
conaplement to any form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of 
success, but this does not mean that they will be in constant use. As the Governor- 
General of Canada, many powers were entrusted to me which I never had occasion 
to use. If all goes well— and I am optimistic enough to hope that it will-ythere 
will be few occasions for using them in this country but still they are there in re- 
serve and if the need to bring them into effect should unfortunately arise they will 
be ready to hand and will be used not merely to prevent any crisis resulting in 
chaos or anarchy but to prevent any deterioration of the administrative machine 
which would facilitate such a crisis, 

“An Imbibnse Advance” 

I have lived and worked for many years in India and can remember well the 
circumstances surrounding the discussions on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
scheme which took place nearly 17 years ago and can honestly say that, to my 
mind, the proposals con tained in the Report are an immense advance towards Res- 
ponsible Government on the provisions contained in that measure. 1 don^t think 
that anyone will doubt my sincerity of purpose. During all the years I have^ lived 
in this country my constant effort has always been to move India forward until she 
achieve her great desire to arrive at a complete position of equal partnership within 
the Empire with the other Dominions under the Grown, for, I have always held 
that the nationals of any country are fully justified in claiming that they should 
have the control of the administration of their own homeland as soon as they are 
ready to undertake the full responsibility, I would ask my Indian friends to re- 
member a fact that we all too often forget that there have been sudden revolution- 
ary changes in the administration in recent years in various countries, both in the 
East and the West, which have brought about conditions which cause grave anxiety 
and consequent economic depression among all countries in the world and that 
there is now more stability in the countries of the British Empire than can generally 
be found elsewhere and with the recollection of these facts, I would ask them again 
if it is not wiser to move steadily with our ultimate goal always in view rather 
than risk any disaster in our desire to move forward too fast. There are some, I 
know well, who are anxious to throw off at once all outside control and wish to 
arrive at a position of independence without any delay. With some knowledge of 
this country I am sure they are entirely wrong and I am perfectly confident 
that the great majority of all classes of our people would entirely endorse my 
opinion, 

;Bkitish Connection with India 

Let me further say what I have always felt very strongly that during the long 
years of close association we, British, have shared with Indians the great trust 
and responsibility for the care and well-being of the various and diverse human 
elements in this land. We are not going to hand over that responsibility until we 
can safely do so, until indeed, our Indian fellow citizens are ready to take the full 
responsibility for the administration of their country and I ask : Is that not a 
reasonable view and one that is in the best interests of every citizen in this 
country ? Is it not true to say that when first our two races became associated 
over iOO years ago, India was in a condition of turmoil and unrest and may I 
not claim that this close association has brought to India safety from foreign 
aggression ? Has it not largely saved India from the horrors of plague and 
famine ? Have we not secured fair administration throughout the country and the 
development of transport by road, rail and air which has proved an immense 
benefit to our people and which has opened up the possibility of establishing many 
great commercial and industrial concerns, which have brought increasing prosperity 
and employment in their train f May I not claim too that this has come about 
in the past years largely owing to the brains and expert knowledge of thousands 
of my countrymen who have for long years given devoted service to this country 
during the best years of their lives and if this association has been of benefit to 
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India, has nol; a farther benefit been secured by the fact that she has become and 
is becoming an increasingly important partner in the destinies of a great Empire 
which is the most stable part of the civilised world at the present times ? 

When a report deals with a problem of the greatest magnitude, with a problem 
which has been under discussion for years and on which all shades of opinion have 
put forward their views, it must Inevitably happen that there are many points of 
detail on which many of us do not see eye to eye with the Committee. There is 
still opportunity for those who obfect to some of the proposals to press for modi- 
fication on points of detail, but we must take the Beport as a whole and the ques- 
tion which we in India have to decide is what attitude should be adopted by those 
in this country who are anxious for its political advancement. 

Two Alternatives 

Two alternatives seem to me to present themselves. The first is to accept the 
Beport as laying down broadly the right lines of advance, Provincial Autonomy, 
an All-India Federation, and a considerable measure of Besponsibility at the Centre. 
The second alternative is a flat and sterile rejection of the scheme, an attitude 
which connotes continuing for an indefinite period under the existing constitution. 
We stand at the parting of the way. The process of legislation is about to com- 
mence. The question which India has to decide is which of these two courses is 
more likely to hold the cause of Indians freedom in Parliament. To my mind there 
can be but one answer and so I urge all those who are interested in reforms to 
work this Bill when it passes through Parliament, We may not get all we wish 
for. We may not feel satisfied with all its contents but I am certain that if we 
work it with sincerity and purpose we shall find that it is a great advance, a big 
step forward towards complete responsibility for Indians in India. 



The Landholders’ Conferences 


THE AGRA ZAMINDARS’ CONFERENCE 

A conference of the zemindars of the province of Agra was held at Allahabad 
in the Marris Hail of the Agra Province Zamindars' Association, on the Sth. 
August 1934, to form a party of Zemindars, whose function will be to devise 
measures to safeguard the interests of the zemindar community in particular. 

The third conference of the zemindars of the Agra province held at Aligarh 
recently had decided to form such a party and to draw up a scheme of the pro- 
posed party and had appointed a sub-committee, which drew up the aims and 
objects of the party and drafted a tentative constitution. The conference held 
to-day was convenea to confirm the decisions of the sub-committee. 

About 250 Zemindars were invited of whom over 150 were present. The invita- 
tions were not confined to the members of the Agra Province Zemindars^ Associa- 
tion but many who were not members of the association were also invited. 

Nawab of Chbatarf s Inaugural Speech 

Nawah Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of Chhatari (who was the president 
of the third conference of the Agra Province Zemindars held recently at Aligarh 
and the chairman of the sub-committee of that conference appointed to draw up 
a scheme of the proposed party) inaugurated the conference. In the course of 
his inaugural speech the Nawab said that it was not -intended to confiine 
the membership of the party to the Zemindars only. As far as the question of 
improving the condition of the people of India was concerned the party^s aim 
would be neither to lag behind nor go ahead of any other party. But the reason 
why a separate party was being formed was that the parliamentary system of 

f overnmenfe was impossible unless there were various parties in the country, 
n England, for instance, there were the Labour, Liberal and other parties and at 
the same time it could not be said of any of them that they had not the interest 
of legitimate possessions. 

He, however, made it clear that one of the basic principles of the new party 
would be respect for the right of private propietorship. The party would try to 
devise means to solve the economic diflSiculties without depriving persons of their 
legitimate possessions. 

So far as the question of the communal problem and of finding ways to im- 
prove the condition of the masses was concerned, their party would be as keen to 
solve them as any other party. Except the Congress, which had in its folds mem- 
bers of all the communities, the proposed new party, the Nawab declared, would 
be the only other party, which would include members of the communities. It 
would not be a communal party and it would be the sincere endeavour of the 
party to solve the most ticklish communal question. 

In conclusion, the Nawab of Chhatari warned the conference that they should 
not work the party in such a manner as to give an impression to the public at 
large that its activities retarded or hindered the progress of the country, 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan, who was also the president of 
the Agra Province Zemindars" Association, was next voted to preside over the 
conference, 

Nawab Sie Muhammad Yusuf 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Tmuf (Minister) supporting the proposal that Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan should preside said that if the zemindars 
wanted to lead a respectable life it was time now that they made an eHbrt to or- 
ganize themselves. He urged they should unite and support at the coming elections 
only those candidates who agreed with their views and they should not say that 
because certain candidates set up by the Congress or any other party happened 
to be their close friends there they would vote for them and not for their party 
candidates. ... •: 
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Nawab of Bbikampur^s Fresictential Address 

Nawah Sir Muhammad Muzammitullah Khan of Bhikampur then took the chair 
and in the course of a brief presidential speech appealed to the zemindars for unity. 
The present condition of the zemindars, he pointed out, was deplorable. If any 
zemindar was arrested for non-payment of revenue or was involved in a case, 
brother zemindars did not care in the least for him. 

The president also regretted to find that nobody had at present any sympathy 
with the zemindars, nor even the newspapers, although zemindars belonged to a 
class, to whom mainly many public institutions owed their existence. He had, 
however, no complaint to make against anybody. The zamindars themselves were 
responsible for their present plight. In the past they were held in high esteem but 
now they had no voice even in the Councils. The president asserted that they 
should in future send such persons to. the legislatures who would be zemindar 
first, anything else afterwards. 

Aims of National Agbicultueist Paety 

Major Ranjit Singh next read to the conference the aims and objects of the 
party to be called the ‘National Agriculturist party, which has been finally discussed 
and passed at Naini Tal on Juno 17 last by the Aligarh conference sub-committee. 
The conference accorded its approval to the aims and objects, the president adding 
that these would form a sort of manifesto of the zemindar party and the zemindars 
would go to the Councils with those objects. They are as follows ; — 

(a) To devise means for the peace, prosperity and good government of the 
country; (b) to adopt all constitutional means in order to obtain self-government 
in India ; (c) to create healthy public opinion ; (d) to protect and advance by all 
constitutional means the interest of the people generally and of the agricultural 
population particularly in these provinces ; (e) to help and advance the political, 
social, educational and economic uplift of the province; (f) to create better and 
friendly relations between the various classes and communities of the province ; 
(g) to encourage industries of the country generally and cottage and agricultural 
industries particularly ; (h) to encourage the establishment of co-operative credit 
societies and land mortgage banks, and to take steps to reduce the heavy burden 
of taxation ; (i) to help and improve medical and public health facilities generally 
and in the rural areas particularly ; (j) to regulate exchange policy in the interest 
of the country ; (k) to reduce expenditure and effect substantial economy in every 
branch of the Government administration. 

After the conference had accepted the aims and objects laid down by the com- 
mittee, Pandit Raj Nath Kunzru, who had also been invited to the conference, 
Bought permission to speak on the aims and objects. The president informed him 
that the conference had already confirmed the aims and objects placed before it 
but Mr. Kunzru was allowed to speak. 

Mr. Kunzru began with the remark that they were forming a zemindars’ party 
today’. 

Nawah of Chhatarii It is not a zemindars’ party but of those who subscribe to 
our views. 

Mr. Kunzru : A party specially of the zemindars and of those who agreed with 
this new political party. 

President: Do not say repeatedly ‘political’. It is an agriculturists’ party. 

Mr. Kunzru continuing said that the new political party, as the Nawab of Chhatarl 
had indicated, would be to devise means for the betterment of economic conditions. 
It will also deal with some political matters as was evident from the list of aims 
and objects. In the past most of the zemindars did not take part in politics but 
submitted to what the Government desired. 

Ptesident : We will now take part in politics. 

Continuing the speaker said that whether the political principles of the new 
party were correct or not was a different matter but the formation of a party by 
the zemindars at the present juncture has caused an impression that it was a party 
of vested interests and was being formed to protect the zemindars’ interests and 
not for the benefit of the country. 

President :~We are forming the party with both the objects, to protect our 
interests and also for the country’s benefit, 

Mr. Kun%Tu said that if the object of tie party was only to protect the zemin- 
dars' interests without regard to the interests of the people in general, the forma- 
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tioa o£ such a party would bring destruction upon the zemindars. There were 
other political parties also and the zemindars couid prove by working In conjunc- 
tion with them that they wanted to improve their conditions and also of the people 
in general. He realised that there was in existence political party which did 
not respect the right of private property. Mahatma Gandhi had issued a statement 
clearing the position of the Congress in that respect. To the speaker Mahatma 
Gandhi^s statement on the subject did not appear to be satisfactory but Mr, Kunzru 
asserted, he did not consider any necessity of having a separate political party. The 
result of having a separate political party would be in the best interests of the 
zemindars. 

Naioahzada Liaqat AH Kha^i, (deputy president of the Legislative Council) 
replying to Mr. Kunzru emphasized that the party which was being formed was 
not one of zemindars but of agriculturists who formed 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the province. Besides they had not closed the doors of the party member- 
ship to non-agriculturists for whoever agreed with the objects of this party couid 
join it. He realized that besides the Congress, there existed other political parties 
but the object in forming a new and separate political party was^ to have a party 
which should be altogether free from communal warfare as it was not advisable 
to mix up communal matters with polities. So far as political ^matters were con- 
cerned there should be unity among all communities. It was true that such a 
party should have been formed in 1920 but if they failed to do so then, there was no 
reason why they should not wake up and form one now. He asserted that if 
the agriculturists d.d not go v?ith democracy they would suffer an irreparable loss. 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan thought the new party would be the best political party 
as it would embrace in its folds all communities and sections, rich and poor. 

Khan Bahadur Ohaidur Eehman Khan thought that Mr. Kunzru's objection to 
the formation of a new political party was belated. Mr. Kunzru was present at 
the Aligarh Conference. He said that there had been no party which supported the 
interests of the zemindars and for that reason some of the zemindars had been 
looking to the Government for the protection of their rights. The position had 
undergone a change now and it was, therefore, necessary to have a separate party. 

Mr. Kunzru wanted to reply to the points raised in respect of his speech but 
the president did not allow him to speak again. 

It having been decided to form a party and the aims and objects of it having 
been confirmed, question arose as to what steps should be taken to carry on the 
work of the new party. No definite scheme appeared to have been prepared before- 
hand for the consideration of the conference as Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf and 
some others suggested the formation of a provisional executive board while the 
president remarked that the board would not be provisional. As there appeared to 
be soma misunderstanding on the subject, the conference resolved, on the motion of 
the Baja of Tinoa to form a subjects committee of 19 members to draft proposals 
about the constitution of the party. The conference was adjourned at i p. m. for 
an hour to enable the subjects committee to frame proposals. 

EliECTIOKS 

The Conference reassembled shortly after 2 p. m. and accepted the proposals 
of the subjects committeee with regard to the constitution of the party with 
slight modifications and elected office-bearers of the central board. The fallowing 
is the result of elections : — 

President^ Kawab Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan ; vice presidents, Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Nawab of Chhatari, Eaja of Padranna, Baja of Tomkohi, 
Baja of Badhawar, Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, »Nawab of Baghpet, Sir Jawala 
Prasad Srivastava, Eaja of Pilibhit and Eaja or Katera ; General Secretary, Oapt. 
Eaja Durga Narayan Singh of Titwa ; joint secretaries, Eai Bahadur Eai Indra 
Narain and Khan Bahadur Obaidur Eehman ; treasurer, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Khan ; honorary assistant secretary, Lala Harsraj Swamp, Th^^re will also be a 
paid assistant secretary, who will be appointed after the post is advertised. 

The Conference wanted to have Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan as one of the joint 
secretaries but despite repeated appeals the Nawabzada declined to accept the 
office as he felt that he would not be able to carry on the duties of a joins secre- 
tary to his satisfaction if there were two joint secretaries. The conference desired to 
have Major Ban jit Singh as an honorary assistant secretary but the Major expressed 
his inability to accept the office. 
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TBe above ■will be the office-bearers of the central board of the party. The mem- 
bers of the central board will be the representatives of the associations to be formed 
in every district as branches of the National Agricultnrists^ party. Till the associa- 
tions are formed and representatives for the central body are selected by them the 
central board consist of those present at the conference and those who had been 
invited to the. conference but were unable to attend it. The present central board 
will be dissolved when at least 25 districts have formed associations and sent re- 
presentatives. The districts have been given a year’s time for that work. 

There was a dispute at the subjects committee meeting on the question of the 
qualifications of persons entitled to join the party’s associations. Eventually it was 
agreed to throw open the membership of the district associations to those entitled 
to be enrolled as voters for the Legislative Council elections. The membership fee 
will be Be. 5 annually. But there will be no separate fee for the membership of 
the central body, which would carry on its work by direct subscriptions and con- 
tributions from the district associations. There was a proposal that the fee for a tenant 
desiring to become a member of the association should be only 8 annas annually 
but the proposal was not pressed. 

The conference also formed an executive committee of 72 members, two persons 
having been selected from each district. 


THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The following is the report of the proceedings of an ordinary general body meeting 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association held in Madras on the 2nd, December 1934 
with the Maharaja of Yenkatagiri^ President in the chair. 

“The Beport of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitutional Be- 
forms is now before us. You are aware that as members of the Association we are 
not directly concerned with the larger political issues raised by the Beport, for 
Article 3 of the Association reads : **The Association shall avoid all political ques- 
tions except, such as immediately concern Zamindari interest,” But I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my opinion, with which I hope you all concur, that the 
Beport contemplates a large measure of advance in the establishment of self-govern- 
ment in our land. I may at the same time express my earnest request to the Go- 
vernment both in England and India that they should do all that lies in their 
power to make the Beforms that would emerge from the Parliament such as would 
satisfy the legitimate and reasonable aspirations of the country and such as would 
secure to India a status equal to that of the other members of the British Empire 
within a reasonable period. 

As for those recommendations contained in the Beport which immediately con- 
cern the landholders of this Province, I should give place of prominence to the re- 
commendation relating to our special representation. In paragraph 121 of the Be- 
port, whilst recommending the retention of the representation at the present level 
the Committee do not accede to our request for an increased representation in the 
future councils which would be more than double the size of the present councils. 
The difficulties attendant upon the re-opening of the Communal Award could be no 
ground for depriving us in perpetuity of our claim if it is just and reasonable on 
other grounds. The Committee assigns no reasons why they regard 6 seats for the 
landholders out of a total of 215 as adequate representation. It is inadequate when 
looked at form the point of view of the stake we have in the country, our contribu- 
tions to the revenue of the State and our value as a steadying element in the cons- 
titution. It is also inadequate when considered in comparison with special represen- 
tation afforded to other interests from the point of view of their relative importance. 
It is, therefore, necessary for us to urge once again that our representation should 
foe maintained In the same proportion to the number of elected seets as it is 
at present. 

The next recommendation of importance is the recommendation regarding the 
Permanent Settlement. In para B72 of the Beport the Committee recommends 
“the Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure any Bill passed by the legislature which would alter the character of the 
Permanent Bettlement,” It is for the first time that we find recognition at the 
hands of the authorities of our constantly-urged claim for recognising the sanctity of 
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the Permanent Settlement. We are, therefore, deeply grateful to the Committ^. It 

is gratifying to notice that the Oommittee recognises that any violatloa of the Perma- 
nent Settlement regulations will have a revolutionary effect economically. But the re- 
eommendation fails far short of our claim. The Beport does not accept the contention 
that the Permanent Settlement regulations cannot be altered by the Indian legisla- 
ture so as to affect soiema engagements entered into under the regulations by the 
Government of the day with the landholders, engagements which we contend were 
binding on the East India Company and hence binding on the Secretary of State. 
The Eeport says : “We do not dispute the fact that the declaration as to the permanence 
of the settlement could not have been departed from by the British Government so long 
as that Government was in effective control of land revenue. But we could not regard 
this fact as involving the conclusion that it must be placed beyond the legal compe- 
tence of an Indian ministry.,.. to alter the enactments.,.. .....which enactments 

despite the promises of permanence which they contain are legally subject (like any 
other Indian enactment) to repeal as alteration.” _ 

The view of the Beport that the British Government could not alter the P^- 
manent Settlement but that the local legislature which derive their power from the 
British Government could alter it, cannot be accepted as legally correct. 
It should be outside the competence of the local legislature to, in any way, alter, 
vary or modify the permanent settlement regulations. Besides our specific point is 
that the balance of the income in the hands of the landholder after paying the 
peisheush as per the permanent settlement engagements must under no pretext 
be got at by the State through any scheme of taxation. 

That our fears are not merely imaginary is borne out as you are aware by a 
recent Privy Oouncil decision and by the recent attempt which the Madras Gov- 
ernment made to make the income of landholders from forests situated in estates 
liable to income tax. Therefore we should urge the giving of a constitutional guar- 
antee embodying the inviolability of the Permanent Settlement and a guarantee that 
under no circumstances would the income from permanently settled or temporary 
settled estates be subjected to taxation by future legislation. Apart form urging our 
legal case, we have already submitted to the Oommittee very cogent reasons as to 
how such a procedure would be unjust and inequitable. 

The next point to which 1 wish to draw your attention is the qualification^ for 
the landholders’ special seats. The Franchise Committee in its recommendations 
leaves without fixing definitely the qualification for the land-holders’ seat, merely 
mentioning that the details should be fixed at the time of the delimitation of the 
constituencies. There is a necessity now to clearly lay down firstly that the land- 
holders’ constituency should contain as electors only those that are affected by the 
Permanent Settlement and the Estates Land Act. Secondly, that the qualification 
should be maintained at the same level as it is now so that there may be real 
representation of the class. 

You are aware that we had been agitating for the establishment of a Second 
Chamber in our Province. In para 117, the Oonamittee recommend a Second Cham- 
ber for Madras, among other 5 major provinces in India. We should, therefore, 
welcome the recommendation. I have no doubt that a Second Chamber would 
facilitate and ensure the smooth working of Provincial Autonomy to be set up 
under the future constitution. Also it would be a source for setting up healthy 
conventions ; for acting as it would as a check on hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion, the Second Chamber would reduce to a minimum the necessity for the 
exercise of special powers vested in H. E. the Governor. One point about the 
Second Chamber, I wish to stress, namely, the necessity for a high franchise based 
upon a high property qualification. I am glad to notice the recommendation 
contemplates such a franchise. We had not pleaded for special representation in 
the Second Chamber in the Provinces, but I observe in para 122 the Committee 
recommend is proposed to include a certain number of seats to be filled by 
nomination by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available for the 
purpose of redressing any possible inequality or to secure some representation, to 
women in the Upper Houses.” We can justly claim that the Governor should be 
Instructed to include the landholders among those to be nominated by him at his 
discretion. 

In conclusion I suggest we appoint a Committee to prepare and submit a 
memorandum, after going in detail into the various questions affecting the landhol- 
ders’ interests raised by the Beport, 
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It is to be earnestly hoped that the authorities would give their careful aad 
sympathetic consideration to our just and legitimate demands. 

E e s 0 I u 1 1 o n s 

The following resolutions were then unanimously^ passed 

‘*This meeting resolves that a committee consisting of the members named below 
be constituted to prepare and submit a memorandum to the authorities concerned 
on the subjects of the Special Representation of landholders, the Premanent Settle- 
ment and ths Second Chambers in the Provinces on the lines indicated in the Presi- 
dent's speech. Lt-OoL the Maharaja of Khallikote and Atagad, M. ■ L. C., Eaja Sir 
Vasudeva Eaja of Koilengode and the Kumara Eaja of Venkatagiri and the Hono- 
rary Secretary^’. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution congratulating Raja Sir Vasudeva Eaja of 
of Koilengode on his election to the Legislative Assembly by the landholders of 
Madras Presidency. After transacting some of other business, the meeting came 
to a close with a vote of thanks to the chair. 


The All Bengal Landholders’ Conference 

The second session of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference was held on the 23rd. 
December 1934, in the hail of British Indian Association, Calcutta under the presidency 
of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga when amongst others Sir B. L. Mitter, 
Sir B. P. Singh Boy, Kumar Devendra Lai Khan, Kumar Gangananda Sinha of 
Srinagar, Maharaj Kumar Uday Ohand Mahatab of Burdwan, Maharaja of Oossim- 
bazar, Eaja Bahadur of Nashipur, Kumar H, K. Mitter and Mr. T. P. Ghosh, 

Daubhanga Mahaeaja’s Speech 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of JDarhhanga said that in regard to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee report they should either allow themselves to be swept away by 
the political tornado that was raging round them or helplessly take shelter under 
the protecting wings of the Governors or Governor-General who were going to get 
special responsibility and adequate powers to safeguard the legitimate interest of 
the minorities. 

It was quite natural for them to apprehend that the Congress party dominated 
in the future legislatures of the country. Legislations were bound to be introduced 
which would directly or indirectly make serious inroads on the rights and privileges 
that the zemindars enjoyed under the Permanent Settlement. 

He did not really know how far the safeguards recommended by the Committee 
would be effected for their purposes and how many occasions they would have of 
coming into conflict with a hostile majority in the legislature for the preservation 
of their interest. 

RESOLUTIONS—Blemishes in the Constitution 

Baja Bahadur of Nashipur moved and Eai Bahadur K, Q» Banerjee and Mr. 
Satish Eoy Ohowdhury seconded and supported the first resolution which ran as 
follows 

“That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the scheme as 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Committee on Inaian Constitutional Reforms 
as an advance towards responsible Government but nevertheless recognises that the 
constitutional frame-work suffers from inherent weaknesses and vital imperfections. 
The uncertainty of the Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the 
Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of responsible 
Government on the ideals of Dominions, the superior authority of the security 
services, the limited form of transfer of Law and Order in the provinces are some 
of the blemishes on the Constitution, whibh need be removed for making the 
reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 
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“The Conference, while warmly appreciating that the sanctity of Eegnlatioo I of 
1793 has been duly acknowledged in the Report, respectfully urges on the Govern- 
ment that the Constitution Act should provide in unequivocal language that it 
would not be within the competence of the Indian Legislature to alter or repeal or 
indirectly affect the said enactment. 

“This Conference is disappointed at the suggested imposition of tax on agricul- 
tural income and of death duty which would assuredly run counter to the safe- 
guard provided in the matter of the Permanent Settlement besides prejudiciallv 
affecting the interests of the agnculturists. The Conference also feels disappointed 
at the inadequacy of representation granted to the landholders in the legislatures, 
central and provincial, a matter which the landholders pressed upon the Govern- 
ment with all the emphasis that they command, 

“This Conference gravely apprehends that the chance of smooth working of the 
Constitution in Bengal may be wrecked on the rocks of the Communal Award and 
the Poona Pact which enunciate undemocratic principles and go against all canons 
of justice and fair play and respectfully urges upon His Majesty’s Government 
for amending “the Award’^ on the lines suggested by the Rt. Hon’ble the Marquess 
of Zetland in the Joint Committee.^’ 

Mr. r. C, Goswami moved an amendment to the effect that the scheme as out- 
lined in the report was considered unsatisfactory and inadequate and that the 
proposed constitutional framework owing to the inherent weekness and vital imper- 
fections was likely to break down. The amendment sought to delete the sentence 
in the resolution expressing disappointment and drawing the pointed attention of 
the Government to the inadequacy of representation granted to the landlords in the 
central and provincial legislatures. 

Speaking on his amendment Mr. Goswami said that the report was an advance 
towards responsible government. While a conservative body like the All-Bengal Land- 
holders^ Conference might not be downright in their expression, at the same time an 
expression like the one in the resolution would most prejudicially affect the activities 
of the political parties, not merely the Congress, for he thought that an expression 
from a Conference like that would be quoted in England when it would suit their 
purpose to do so. So that it was wise and practical not to commit 'themselves with 
a definiteness of expression that the proposed scheme was an advance towards 
responsible Government. Personally he believed that it was deliberately 
retrograde. It was evident from the speeches of speakers at the conference 
including that of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga and Mr. Tagore that the 
Scheme was unsatisfactory. If they thought it to be so why they sho uld not 
say so. In the proposed scheme they would be given responsibility without powers. 
They would be^ responsible for everything wrong but would not be in power. The 
amendment which Mr. Goswanai had drafted did not preclude them from working 
the reforms or working under it. One thing he was certain that this scheme should 
not be allowed to go in the constitution without protest from every quarter. 

Referring to more representation of landholders Mr. Goswami said that it did 
not look very well to demand special representation when the zemindars claimed to 
be the natural leaders of the people. So long as there were special constituencies 
there ought to be special representation for zemindars but asking for more seats 
through special representations was something unreasonable and untenable. He had 
incorporated in his amendment against any attack on agricultural income and death 
tax but if they wanted to go further and say that Indian legislatures should never 
at any future time in any form or shape or manner touch the Permanent Settlement, 
in that case Mr. Goswami thought they would be demanding too much. Therefore 
for the sake of experience he urged the conference to accept his amendment. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost by two votes, 15 voting for and 17 
voting against. The original resolution was then adopted by the conference. 

Maekbting of Produce 

The second resolution which was moved by the Maharaja of Oossimbazar and 
adopted dealt with the marketing facilities for jute, rice, coal and other facilities and 
settlement cost. 

Belief of Lahd'Xordb’ Indebtedness 

Mr, S, AT. Tagore moved a resolution urging the Government Efor the establish- 
ment of a Debt Concilatiom Board and of a Land Mortgage Bank to restore the 
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credit and relieve the indebtedness of the landlords. The resolution was adopted by 
the conference. 

SUNDAEBANS LAND REVENUE 

Kumar H, K, Hitter moved a resolution urging the Government the desirability 
of early revision of the present system of land revenue in the Sundarbaos area and 
re-introduction of the former basis of assignment of district acreage rate and further 
that the conUnued economic depression in the country called for a remission of 
land revenue in the temporarily settled estates in general and Sundarbaos in parti- 
cular. 

He said that the country’s political clamour was due to economic helplessness and 
whatever freedom they like to achieve in the field of politics was to enable them to 
secure better Hiving conditions for the country. He complained against the present 
top-heavy administration which had not brought the least improvement in the eco- 
nomic life of the village in Bengal or any reduction in the burden of taxation. Re- 
garding the forthcoming reforms, he urged its examination prineipally through the 
results that it would shower on the economic life of the country. 

He suggested the formation of a Parliamentary Board to select candidates from 
the landholding community which, if established, would save many of them from a 
lot of trouble and prevent the growth of mutual distrust and jealousy ;*and help 
them to bring about greater solidarity among the landholders. 

He demolished the allegation that landholders were sleeping in luxury while 
peasants were dying. They had not merely to look for their bread and butter and 
maintain their properity but also look to the good of the tenants in whose prosperity 
their prosperity lay. He requested the critics to just have a look at the merchant 
prince’s way of life and judge for themselves if there was the least justification for 
levelling any such charge, tinder the present circumstances, said he, it had become 
extremely difficult for many Hindu landlords and tenants to get justice and 
fair play even at the hands of those who were expected impartially to maintain law 
and order and enforce justice and for this state of affairs he severely deprecated the 
propagation of eommunalism. 

The speaker in particular condemned the present revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment in Sundarbaos area which could have no other effect than to reduce the value 
of the property and to throw it into waste once more. 

Sir B. L, Hitter as a candid friend of the zemindars said that there were many 
problems facing the community. Many of them were not difficult but as member 
m charge of revenue he did not get the slightest assistance for their solution from the 
British Indian Association. 

They thought that because the J. P. C. had recognised their rights and special 
powers had been given to the governors they were safe. But Sir Brajendra warned 
them they were not so secured. Times had changed, condition of land had also 
changed and with the changing of times the zemindars must change themselves. 
The best safeguard for them was the public opinion if they could marshall it in 
their favour, if they could prove that their interests and that of their tenants were 
identical, if they again could recover the position which their predecessors had as 
natural leaders of the people that safeguard would again return to them and he urged 
the zemindars to work in that direction. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the conference dissolved. 


The All India Medical Conference 


Opening Day — New Delhi — 26lh. December 4934 

The eleventh session of the Ail India Medical OonfereDce was held in the Hindu 
OoHege, New Delhi, on the 26th. December 1934 under the presidency of CoL 
Bhola Nath, C.LE. 

In a short speech Dr. Ansari, chairman of the reception committee, welcomed 
the president and the delegates from all parts of the country. In the course of his 
presidential address Col. Bhola Nath said 

I had said in 1929, and I repeat it to-day in 1934, that the medical org:anisation 
of the Indian army is out of date, inefficient and unsuitable for Indian require- 
ments, both in peace and war. For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explai- 
ned that the military sick in peace time are treated in what are called station 
hospitals. The hospitals are classed first, second and third class, according^ to the 
^renpjth of the garrison it a cantonment on which the sick accommodation is based. 
The station hospital system was only lately introduced in the Indian army, in 
imitation of the system which prevails in the British Array in England and India. 
The system may be suited to troops in England where the climatic conditions are 
uniform and the country is not subject to the periodic visitations of malarial and 
other epidemics. In such ideal conditions the sick rate is constant and can be 
|Jj.?icipated and provided for with precision. In India the conditions are dififerent. 
With the cha ge of seasons and periodic visitations of epidemic disease the sick-rate 
varies and the hospitals are full at one time and empty at other times of the year. 
But the station hospital system being rigid and inelastic, the sick accommodation 
can neither be increased nor decreased. This results in a good proportion of the 
hospital equipment and personnel lying idle for a good part of the year. 

The field medical organisation of the army is no better. During peace time the 
field medical units are moribund. The equipment is carefully folded up and stored 
away in stations so far apart as Secunderabad and the Alipore. The personnel 
is distributed for duty in stations as far apart as Bombay and Mandalay and as a 
matter of fact, field units have no personnel in peace time. It is created by collec- 
ting and detailing men from all over India. On mobilisation being ordered, the 
equipment and personnel are collected and put together, before the unit can take 
the field. This takes time and means delay and expense. 

This, I submit, is unpreparedness with a vengeance. Ail our past failures have 
been due to unpreparedness. These are serious defects in the medical organisation 
of the Indian army which I respectfully bring to the notice of H. E. the Comman- 
der-ia-Chief. To rectify these defects I suggest that the station hospital system 
should be abolished and replaced by the field service system. Base hospitals, station- 
ary hospitals and field ambulances complete with personnel, equipment forms and 
procedure should take the place of the present station hospitals and work in peace 
time as they do in the field. 

Civil Medical Administbation 

I turn now to the civil side of the medical administration in India. After hear- 
ing the defects on the military side, the thought will naturally occur to you that 
if a military service has not proved a conspicuous success in the army organization, 
it cannot be expected to do any better in civil matters for which it was never inten- 
ded, In the civil you have grievances of research work, medical relief, neglect and 
discouragement of the independent practitioner, the defective nature of the Medical 
Council, reciprocity and so on. 

The one defect wnich stands out most conspicuously in the civil organization and 
which is the root cause of your troubles is the fundamental defect in the very 
structure of the civil machine. This defect is the combination of the civil and 
military functions of the service. I VFOuld remind you that the Government of 
India, like other Governments in the world, is a conservative Government; it hates 
a change of any kind; the Government firmly believes that what is being done si 
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the best that can be done ; it is reluctant to move forward unless ft is pushed by 
the sheer weight of a persistent and accumulated public opinion. The Government 
machinery is old and antiquated and at best of times it can move slowly on its 
rusty hinges. It is an alien Government, and therefore it is naturally distrustful of 
everything and everybody ; it is a bureaucratic Government and therefore irrespon- 
sive to popular 'demand. 

Administrator after administrator, both civil and military, brought the defect to 
the notice of the Government and submitted proposals for its removal to relieve 
the civil department from the incubus of military encroachment. The Government 
of India, it may be said to their credit, and the Secretary of State for India and 
even the British Medical Association approved these proposals and gave their 
blessings. Committee after committee and commission after commission were 
appointed to give practical effect to these proposals. But every attempt was frus- 
trated. The long drawn and sad story of these efforts and defeats is told in my 
address of 1929 in which I have given chapter and verse of these proposals and the 
Government despatches. These need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that 
the forces of re-action triumphed, defection overtook the ranks of reformers, the 
British Medical Association turned tail and surrendered to reactionary forces. 

The reactionary knoivs that of all the pig heads in the world the military is the 
most asinine ; that his calverum is unduly thick and once an idea gets inside it, 
it is very difficult to get it out. He exploits the military .by putting an idea into 
his head that the I. M. S. reserve is a military necessity. That is enough, after 
which it is of no use to tell the military that no army in the world keeps medical 
reserves like the Indian army, that nowhere in the world are the civil and military 
functions of a medical service so combined j that his military reserves have proved 
a myth and a failure on more than one occasion, that reserves might have been 
necessary in ancient times when India had no medical practitioners ; and that India 
to*day could supply not two hundred bat ten thousand medical reserves, but it was 
of no avail, and the military reserves remained and are still there^ 

The reformer inside the Government of India or the reformer outside has not 
been idle and has not lost hope. He has mobilized new forces and planned new 
attacks on the stronghold from another direction. The forces of reform are march- 
ing with a sure and steady step. Some of the outworks have already been carried 
and the assault on the main position is being delivered. It is a question|of time as 
to how long the reactionary forces will last out before they finally lay down their 
arms. 

Medical Reeobms 

1 will describe to you now, that in face of these difficulties, what the reformer 
has been able to achieve, what has been done and what remains to be done and the 
steps which must be taken to gain the final victory. 

The first step on the road to reform was taken when health and education were 
made a transferred subject. This was a most important step. It tacitly admitted 
that the care of health and education was the people’s own concern. If they prove 
themselves fit in this, they will be considered fit for other and most important 
things. This is an experiment and we are on our trial. 

The sesond step in the same direction is the provincialisation of the transferred 
subject. This step further assumes that health conditions are difficult in different 
parts of India. By provincialising the transferred subjects, each province is left 
free to work out its own salvation in the best way it can without dictation or 
direction from outside. 

Constitutionally speaking, India is in a state of transition. Everything ig in a 
state of flux. The structure is in the making. Its cement is wet and not yet 
properly set, and one cannot say what shape the building will ultimately take. 

^ The minister of to-day is not the minister of to-morrow. Ta-day- 4W ixTlhlst^ a 
raw material in an embryonic state whose spine has not yet ossified. He is. under- 
going training in the A. B. 0, of his port-follo-discipline, a sense of duty and res- 
ponsibility. To-day he is counting the coins in his pocket before thinking of schemes 
of his office. He is not the leader but is led by the heads of his department. 

The minister of to-morrow wiU be a different man ; he will be a man of grit, he 
will have the power behind him and will know how to use it, he will be the master 
and not the slave or his department. He will know and will insist upon how best 
to use and where to use the personnel of Ms department. In the course of evolution 
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ha will ultimately develop into a genuine ministry of healtli with a professional 

maa at its head. 

Ikdian Medjoaii Coui<roiL 

The third forward’step on the road to reform is the Indian Medical Goancil. 
It had been considered desirable to have a council of our own. In order to deal 
with the question of the Indian medical councii I desire to place before you both 
sides of the question, the Government side as well as the popular side. I present 
the Government point of view first. 

In this connection it is also necessary to emphasize the fact which is often lost 
sight ofj that the Government rightly claims responsibility for medical education in 
India, It grants the hall-mark of medical degrees. It has, therefore, a right to lay 
down the standard which it considers necessary and the conditions of attaining that 
standard. 

We further forget the undoubted fact that the Government of India are not a 
free agent in these matters. There is the Secretary of State for India who claims a 
similar responsibility over and above the Indian Government. He has his own 
advisors in the British General Medical Council and the die-hards at the India 
Office. He must consult them and cannot ignore their advice. Your voice might 
reach the heights of Simla and the wails of its Secretariat, but it will not penetrate 
the thick walls and thicker heads at Whitehall. These ars hard facts and practical 
difficulties to which no honest critic of the Government can shut his eyes. 

Gentlemen, this is the Government side of the picture which I have so far 
placed before you. I have tried to place the Government side of the case as fairly 
as possible. Now I would like to present the other side of the case which puts a diffe- 
rent complexion on the Government version. It is often said that the Government of 
India cannot do a thing with good grace, I am afraid there is a good deal of justifica- 
tion for this view of the Government of India as illustrated by the Indian Medical 
Council, the story of which I am going to narrate. 

It had been noticed for a long time that the British General Medical Oounci! 
had been trying to perpetuate their hold on the medical education of India by 
imposing their own standard of education and examinations in disregard of the fact 
that the conditions of medical practice in this country are quite different to those 
which prevail in England. This was highly re.?ented by the medical profession in 
India. The Indian indignation culminated in the attempt of the councii to foist 
the appointment of a medical inspector in India at the expense of the Indian tax- 
payer. This raised such a storm of protest that the council nominee had to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

The next move on the part of the Council was the suggestion that India should 
have a medical council of its own. This move was to lull the public into the 
belief that having a council of their own the educational bodies could solve their 
educational problems in their own way without interference or dictation from out- 
side. But the hidden motive iu this sinister move was that if a subservient council 
could be set up, it would serve the purpose better than the appointnient of an inspec- 
tor of education. Agreeably to this scheme an Indian Medical Council Bill was 
passed, 

At the very start the composition of the council did not inspire much confidence. 
Out of the 30 members no less than 22 were officials and nominated by the Govern- 
ment. It was therefore feared that with only eight elected members no popular 
measure of reform had a chance of .getting through the council. But with ail that 
it was hoped against hope that members, whether nominated or official, were after 
all honourable and conscientious men, who would not sacrifice the interest of the 
profession for a seat on the councii, The same hope was entertained about the 
representatives of universities who were also officials. 

It was further hoped that the hoa. Member in charge of Education and Health 
being an Indian and patriot, was not likely to play into the hands of the British 
General Council. The council was inaugurated by the hon. member with a great 
flourish of high sounding phrases that he was going to secure efficiency at home 
and honour abroad. But the cloven hoof of the British Medical Council was visible 
at the very first meeting of the council in the appointment of its secretary who was 
a nominee of the British Medical Couneii* The first meeting of the council was 
held in March 1934. Members from inside could see how the game was being 
played better than people from outside the council. In this meeting a resolution 
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was tabled to tlie effect that the secretary of the coiineil should not be an Inspector 
of education. The resolution was passed by a large majority of 15 to 9 which 
included officials and nominated members some of whom made strong speeches in 
support of the resolution. This move on the part of the non-officiai members took 
the wind out of the sails of the British Medical Council. But they had counted 
without their host, the hon. member in charge. 

There were two difficulties in his way. First, there were the official and non- 
official members who had voted for the resolution. Secondly, there was the regula- 
tion of the Council Act which required that a motion as a motion or amendment 
which has been moved or withdrawn with the leave : of the council, shall not be 
admissible, if it raises substantially the same question, within one year of the date 
of the meeting at which it was designed or moved. 

But the hon. member is a past, master of the art of political game. He got over 
both these difficulties in his own clever way. A meeting was called in which tails 
were severely twisted and the Major-Generals and Eai Bahadurs were politely told 
that honour and conscience may be one thing, but voting is something quite differ- 
ent. They were taught the elementary lessons in voting and the art of swallowing 
one’s own words. The second difficulty was got over by simply brushing aside the 
regulation. 

A meeting of the council was called in June 1934 in which the secretary of the 
council was appointed Inspector of Medical Education in India, and thereby the 
council reversed its own decision of March 1934. At the same meeting 
a resolution was proposed that the council should appoint two sub-committees for 
considering the question of medical curriculum and a uniform standard of exami- 
nations. The idea underlying the resolution was that the sub-committee would draw 
up a course of instruction which would satisfy the particular needs of Indian 
medical and health requirements. 

This however would not satisfy the authorities of the I. M. S. who are 
bent upon converting the Indian Council into a branch of the G. M. 0. The re- 
solution was turned down and in its place an amendment was passed giving powers 
ts the executive committee to form such sub-committees. Whether the sub-committee 
were formed or not, two printed draft-recommendations of the medical Council of 
India in regard to professional education for graduates and professional examina- 
tions, (adopted by the executive committee June 1934) were sent out |to all univer- 
sities in India. These drafts are a verbatim copy of the recommendations of G. M. 
0. The G. M. 0. wanted to have an inspector of education of their own standard of 
studies and examinations. They have got both, thanks to the new Indian Medical 
Council. Such are the achievements of the first council and such is the parody 
of a council which the hon. members has been able to give to India. After all that 
haggling and negotiations this is the net result;. 

The question naturally arises whether the hon. member has been hood-winked 
or has be deliberately bartered away the honour abroad which he was so very 
jealous to guard. Gentlemen, politics is a dirty game 1 

A Machiavellian Design 

The fourth step on the road to reform was taken in the year 1923 when the 
Secretary of State in Council under Eule 12 of the Devolution Buies checked the 
further encroachment in the civil department by the military officers by fixing 
their number to 268 appointments. 

The fifth step in the same direction was taken by tfae'.Government of India in their 
communique of 1918. This would have been a large step and a very important 
step if the communique had been a genuine and an honest document and had 
given the substance of what it promised to give in form. Gentlemen, ^the com- 
munique is an important document and it deserves a careful examination. 

The communique is deceptively worded. Its secret purpose is artfully concealed 
beneath profuse official verbiage. At a superficial glance it looks harmless, nay fair, 
and even generous. It is only a very careful study and analysis of its contents 
which reveal the underlying Machiavellian design and its profound iniquity. It is a 
long document I will only give you an outline. 

Para, 2 lays down that the 1. M. 8. constituted on the same broad lines as at 
present will be retained primarily to meet the needs of the Indian Army, Pieasa 
note carefully that the primary purpose of the L M. S. is the military duty, 

Para 3 reads that. on as precise a basis as possible, the number of war reserve 
officers is 200, of which 134 will be British and 66 Indian officers.] 
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Para 4 is beaded Givi! Eequiremeuts, This would lead one to infer that officers 
under this head have nothing to do with the military department. It further gives 
details of civil requirements, dividing the officers in two categories. ^ . 

(a) Officers required for medical attendance on superior services and their 
families. 

(b) Officers required for civil administration. 

Then, as if to coofouod the issue, it introduces another category, which it calls 
residuary officers, Hhe incumbents of which will be permanently retained in civil 
employment whether for purpose of treatment or of administration and who cannot 
therefore be treated as part of war reserve.’ 

In para 5 we find that the total number of I. M. S. officers, in all, required for 
civil employment, is calculated at 302, and therefore deducting 200 war reserve 
mentioned in para 3 we obtain the figure of 102 which represents the number of 
residuary officers who are not a part of war reserve and therefore whose employment 
in the civil is purely a civih.question and not a military necessity. 

Before proceeding with the examination of the rest of the communique I wish to 
draw your attention to a few points which arise out of what has been noted so far, 
not with a view to expose the iniquity contained therein, so much as to indicate the 
line which your demands should take and the direction which the reforms in future 
will and must take. The points are these— 

1. As a matter of military necessity the military ask the civil department to 
oblige them by finding temporary civil employment for their war reserves till such 
time that they may be required for military duty. 

2. Finding the civil department Gbliging they push another 102 I. M. S. officers 
who are not part of war reserve. 

3. The excuse, in this case, is not a military necessity, hut civil requirement. 
The provision of civil requirement surely is a civil necessity which concerns the 
civil department only. 

As the medical department is a transferred subject, these requirements should be 
met proviacially from the provincial cadre. The civil department could recruit 
European medical men in the provincial cadre for the purpose of attendance ou 
superior personnel. 

4. The designers of the communique usurp the function of these provincial 
medical department, and rob the provincial service of 102 posts, which are theirs 
by right. 

5. They not only rob but dictate the posts which the robbers should occupy, in 
fact, all the posts which carry power and emoluments are usurped without regard to 
the most important question whether these officers are fit for these posts or not. 

The remaining portion of the communique need not detain us long. To provide 
employment for 302 officers 237 posts are required ; the remaining 65 officers will 
constitute the leave and study leave reserve calculated at the rate of 27 and a half 
percent. But the communique is silent as to where these officers will be kept. 

Of the 237 posts 59 will be available undor the Government of India and 178 
will be provided in the provinces, thereby releasing 90 posts out of 268 under Euies 
32 of the Devolution Euies of 1923. 

The release of 90 posts would have been a boon and a step in the right direction 
if it had not been nullified by a condition ; which makes the gift a mockery and a 
hollow sham. 

The communique provides firstly that, the present incumbents of these posts will 
remain undisturbed until such time that they are gathered to their fathers. It 
further provides that the next generation of I. M, S, who joined the civil depart- 
ment on the day of the promulgation of the communique will have prospective 
right to these posts preserved for them till their generations too die out of natural 
death. The naivety of this scheme is equalled only by its diabolical ingenuity. The 
rest of the communique is plain sailing. 

Eaoial Disceimihation 

Having cheated the provincial services, it proceeds to cheat still more systemati- 
cally men of the same service, the Indian L M. S. men. It introduces communal 
and racial discrimination in an imperial service and destroys that harmony which 
is so very necessary for the smooth working of the service. Suffice it to say that 
the spoils of the civil department have been unfairly and unequally divided between the 
the Indian and British officers much to the disgust and discontent of the former. 
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I will not go into the details of the distribution of civil posts. I have dealt 
with this subject before and can refer the curious to my address referred to before* 

It may foe noted as a minor detail that the residuary posts are so cunningly 
arranged that not one of them is reserved for the Indian I. M. S. men. It will 
so happen that when mobilisation Is ordered on a large scale that all the Indian 
portion of the army reserve will be sent to field service while the British officers 
will remain enjoying the comforts of residuary posts. 

It only remains to say in this connection that many official and 
semi-official explanations have been forthcoming from time to time of this 
invidious distinctions between men of the same service. I would mention only 
two of them. 

A high official, who holds a much higher position now than before, told my 
informant that a large number of civil posts has been reserved for Europeans in 
the interest of the Indian I. M. S, officers of the future. We are keeping these 
posts snug and warm for them. If then the Europeans give up these posts they 
will be snapped up at once by the provincial men. The explanation explains nothing 
but it make one thing clear that this gentleman^s intelligence is no better than his 
honesty, 

The other explanation I had in and I have it in writing from the late and 
lamented Sir Rice Edward who was a sincere friend of the Indian and an honest man. 
He told me that it was really a question of the top dog and the underdog. If you 
top-dog and they would do the same. That gentleman gave a true and honest 
explanation. 

Our critical survey of the communique has brought out the three future stages 
of medical reform which you have to fight and struggle for. 

First, you have to demand rendation of the 102 so called residual posts of the 
communique. 

Secondly, you should demand that the release of 90 posts should be made a 
reality and not a sham. 

Thirdly, that the transfer of the medical department should be made a living 
fact and not a farcical comedy. 

When you have struggled through these stages your goal will be in sight. There 
will be only 200 military officers left in the civil department. With the effective 
transfer of the medical department they are bound to be absorbed in the provincial 
cadre. 

, When that much desired and happy event comes to take place, it will be time for 
the D. G., I. M, B. to receive his conge from the Government of India and bid good- 
bye to the fair heights of Simla. 

The present D. D., I. M. S. is a personal friend of mine and I only hope this 
change will not come in his time and if it does come, I hope it will be nothing worse 
than to change his tunic and plumes of I.M.S. into the top hat and frock coat of a 
ministry of health. Gentlemen, that is your goal. 

The Independent Medical Feopession 

I have devoted a large portion of my address in dealing with the official side 
of the medical profession. 

In this please do not for a moment imagine that I have neglected the independent 
profession. I have done this for two reasons. In the first place I do not make any 
distinction between the official and non-official medical profession and, secondly, 
because I firmly believe that the medical officialdom rather than the so-called 
official medical profession is the chief and only barrier which stand in the way of 
the independent medical profession. Unless that barrier is removed and the path 
is made clear, you as independent profession cannot make a headway. In my add- 
ress I have tried to show how the path can be cleared. 

In the long and weary struggle which I have outlined so far, you as private 
practitioners have a part to play and a very important part. 

In the journey which we have undertaken together, I have assumed the arrival of a 
stage when some at least of the barriers are removed and the medical department 
is in fact and completely provincialised. 

You have, therefore, to work provincially. Your work lies in the provices. The 
most important requisite for provincial work is the formation of strong powerful 
provincial branches of the Indian Medical Association. With live and active bran- 
ches, in all districts and even villages in all provinces, organize and consolidate 
medical opinion in your provincei Don^t permit cleavage in your ranks into the 
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official and non-official medical profession. I am aware that tne service man fights 
shy of the Indian Medical Association, He would rather stand aside and let 
somebody else do the dirty work for him and he to enjoy the fruit of your 
labours, ■ ■ • ■ . ■ ' 

But in this, gentlemen, he is not a coward : he is not his own master, he is 
cowed down by the tyranny of the Czars at Simla. 

The tyranny of the Czar is coming to an end at Simla as it has disappeared 

elsewhere. ' The time is not far ofij when Sir Rice Edwards’ under-dog will be coming 
to his own, and it will not be long when they will liek the hands of the under-dog. 

The other man whom the Czars are trying to divide from you is the licentiate. 
Don’t desert the poor man ; he has done the pioneer work of the profession. 
There are over 25,000 of them all over India who are doing most useful work in 
urban and rural towns. The uniformity of education and qualification is only 
a device to create division io?your ranks. The licentiate is a part of you. 

Having secured the solidarity of your profession you set to work, The 

ministers are your own men, the provincial legislature ir your own ; secure their 
good-will and support. Then you have the public opinion and public press, secure 
their cooperation and support also. Having made sure of your allies and support 
convince them that in matters of medical relief and sanitary reform the cooperation 
and help of the independent practitioner is most essential in order to popularize 
and extend the state measures of medical relief, especially in times of great 
national disasters such as floods, earthquakes, famine, epidemics and great wars. 

To be able to render assistance to the Government of your province I should 
advise you to organize medical relief measures, and enlist your-selves freely for 
army reserve forces. 

Your offer of honorary services as surgeons and physicians in provincial hospi- 
tals and dispensaries will be most welcome. You will be most useful as registrars 
of birth, vaccinators and health officers in rural areas. The municipal bodies and 
district boards who generally live from hand to mouth will be only too glad of 
your voluntary services. 

Your willing cooperation will help to enlarge the scope of medical relief and 
result in economy. 

There is enormous scope for work in maternity, child-welfare, nursing, first 
aid, health inspection of school children, sanitation and so on. 

To enable you to render professional services efficiently to your country and the 
state, you demand the recognition of your status. If the registration of qualifica- 
tion inposes certain obligations on. the recipient it confers on him certain privileges 
also. These privileges are your due as registered private practitioners, such as the 
granting of certificates for * recruiting and invaliding of civil servants, and of 
examining medicolegal cases. 

You should further demand that the undue and unfair competition which is going 
on at present between the struggling private practitioner and the salaried state 
medical man should cease by confining the latter to his consulting practice only. 

This, gentlemen, is the writing on the wail^and this is my vision of the future 
progress of the medical profession in India. 

RESOLUTIONS-Second Day-New Delhi-27th. December 1934 

Important resolutions were passed unanimously at the conference to day ‘ 

(1) This conference places on record its deep sense of loss at the untimely 
demise of Drs. M. L. Mitra, P. Nandi, Ranganathan. B. 0. Ohatterjea, P. 
C. Bhattacharya, Man Singh, Mohd. Shafi, Bhaje Ehar and conveys its heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved family. 

(2) This conference condemns the Indian Medical Council Act, 1930 and calls 
upon the members of the Indian Legislative Assenably to take early steps to so 
amend it as to provide therein among other things more suitable arrangement for 
reciprocity in large numbers of , elected members and the inclusion of licentiates 
within its purview. 

(B) This conference strongly resents the appointment of a non-Indian as the 
secretary of the Medical Council of India, 

(4) This conference disapproves the appointment of the secretary. Medical 
Council of India as inspector of exapainations and course of instructions and it 
condemns the action of members of the council, particularly the elected members 
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wbicb ubiraately made siicli appointment possible in June 1934 thereby reversing 
the decision of the council in this connection arrived at at its meeting held in 
March 1934 ■ ' . ■ ■■ ■ 

(5) This conference is of opinion that the recommendations of the Drug In- 
quiry Committee be given effect to and a bill for that purpose be placed before 
the legislature at an early date. 

(0) This conference recommends to the Government of India the inclusion in 
pharmacopceia in use in state hospitals and dispensaries of such drugs of indige- 
nous origin whose value has been scientiheally established in the treatment of disease 
prevalent J d India. 

(7) This conference strongly recommends to the Government of Indio, provincial 
Governments and local authorities not to curtail the financial grants necessary for 
the scientific medical research and for medical relief in the country* 

(8) This conference strongly urges the necessity of amending the provincial 
Medical Council Act so as to ensure a majority of the elected members in their 
constitutions and invite the Indian Medical Association to take the necessary action 
m this respect through its provincial branches. 

(9) This conference is of opinion that the demands by the various Government 
or bodies under state control for counter signature on certificates issued by regis- 
tered medical practitioners is uncalled for and inequitable and urges its abolition 
immediately. 

: Day — New. Delhi — 28tli. December 1934 

Discussion centred round the recommendations of the J. P. 0. regarding the 
Medical Services at the Conference, which came to a conclusion to-day. 

The Conference after careful perusal of the J. P« 0. Eeport opined that the con- 
tinued appointment of members of the Indian Medical Service to the Civil side as 
contemplated by para 299 of the Report (Part 1, Volume 1) was entirely unjustified 
and uncalled for. 

The Conference concurred with the view expressed in Para 299 of the Report 
of the Service Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference that there should 
be no civil branch of the Indian Medical Service and that the Civil Medical Service 
of the Government of India should be recruited through the Public Services Com- 
mission. The Conference opined that the present method of recruiting oflScers of 
the Indian Medical Services by selection was undesirable and unsatisfactory and 
reiterated the resolutions passed by the previous meetings of the Conference that the 
system should stop and that an open competitive examination for recruitment 
should be held in India. The Conference wanted that all officers of the L M. S., 
employed in the Civil Medical Deparment must be wholly under the control of the 
Ministf^r in charge of the portfolio. 

The Conference opined that the right of appeal sought to be given by the Report 
to the Privy Council (para 364, page 215, Volume one, part one) from considered 
decisions of the Indian Medical Council, as approved by the Governor-General in 
Oouncil, was a direct infraction of the provisions of the Indian Medical Council 
Act of 1933 and as such right conflicted with the anatomy professedly enjoyed by 
the Indian Medical Coiineii, the Conference strongly condemned this recommendation 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, as it deprived the Oouncil of the right of 
reciprocity with other countries, as to mutual recognition of respective medical 
degrees and diplomas conferred by the said Act. 

The Conference dissented strongly from the proposal in para 365 Volume 1 
part 1 entitling the members of the Indian Medical Service, the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps and the Royal Air Force Medical Service to practise in India, merely by 
virtue of the Commission they held, thus infringing upon the rights of reciprocity 
granted to the Council as per sections 13, 14 and 17 of the Indian Medical Coun- 
cil Act of 1933. 

Another resolution urged deductions from ineometax assessments of medical men 
in respect of necessary requisites, such as conveyance, medical books, surgical 
instruments etc; 

The Conference endorsed the U. P. MedicM Conference resolution which held as 
derogatory to the interests of the medical' profession the recent amendment to the 
D. r. Poisons Act, 



The Ail India Library Conference 


Opening Day — Madras — 24th. December 1934 

The eighth All-Iodia Public Library OoDfereoce commenced its session, oo the 
24tli., '.December, ' 193i4' at' ‘the Congress'’ House, Royapettah, ^Ma.d^as;l^lldet' .'the , 
presideecy of Munindra Deb Bai Mahasai, President, Bengal Library 

Association. A large gathering was present. 

Welcome Address 

Bir. K. L, Narasimha Bao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the President and the delegates said that Madras was the place where the first 
A!l“India Library Conference was held and where the constitution of the All-India 
Library Association was framed. Again in 1927 the All-India Library Conference 
met here for the second time and the second Conference was responsible for the 
organisation of the Madras Library Association. The All-India Library Association 
was the first in the field of Library organisation in British India and it had a long 
history of 15 years^ service to its'^ credit. Of late attempts were being made, the 
continued, to organise an All-India Library Association, by several persons and 
such had recently been started at Calcutta. In this connection he would appeal to 
all those interested in Library work to co-operate in strengthening the Aii-India 
institution by joining it, instead of dissipating their energies in starting new 
associations. 

Though the Modern Library Movement was of recent origin, the Library system 
itself was not new to India. In ancient India libraries existed in all important 
centres of education like Taxila, Ujjain, etc, In medieval and modern times also, 
libraries were founded by enlightened kings. Libraries for some time past could 
develop owing to political circumstances. But now there were signs to show that 
people were taking interest in the promotion and development of libraries, and the 
speaker had no doubt that in the near future they would be able to develop on a 
large scale of libraries which compare very 'favourably with those in the advanced 
Western countries. For this a huge effort on the part of the people and the Gov- 
ernmant was necessary. The real problem of to-day was that people should be 
taught to look upon education solely, as a means of culture and not as a means 
of livelihood and for this, the library was the most suitable agency for developing 
the cultural side of the people. Education was becoming more and more costly, 
while the return was very little. 

Proceeding he said India was shortly going to have a constitution based on 
Democracy and no Democracy would be safe unless the people were educated and 
cultured. So, the need of educating illiterate masses of India, who formed 90 per 
cent of the population was very great. Unless the Government which was willing 
to transfer the power to the people took more interest in promoting the Library 
movement through financial help, it might not be possible to develop libraries on 
a very extensive scale in an organised and systemeiic manner. The Madras 
Library Association was responsible for the introduction of a Libraries Bill in the 
Local Legislative Council for the organisation and development of libraries in this 
province. It was the desire of every body that there should also be legislation for 
the promotion and growth of libraries and the speaker appealed to the local Gov- 
ernment to see that the Bill was passed into an Act at an early date, and thus 
show the way to the other provincial Governments. 

Narasimha Bao then requested Mr^ K, if. Asadullah, Librarian, Imperial 
Library, Calcutta to open the Oonferenae. 

Mk. Asadulla Op]2ns Session 

Mr, K, M, Asadulla after pointing out the importance of the part that the 
library played in the modern educational system and in developing the cultural 
side of humanity^ regretted that the movement had not made much headway. What 
was needed was the establishment of more and more public libraries and arange- 
ments for their proper upkeep. 
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India, the speaker continued, had not reached the same stage of advancement 
In the educational field as other countries, but he was inclined to believe that full 
advantage was not being taken of the opportunities that were offered in this respect. 
While their endeavour was to spread the library movement, they should not forget 
at the same time to create an awakening in the minds of their educated young 
men that their education did not stop where they thought it did, but that there 
was further provision for their education in the shape of libraries. In order to 
create this feeling, the establishment of Library Associations and the holding of 
Conferences were quite essential. The Madras Presidency did not lack much in the 
matter of Library Association and Conferences and he appealed to other provinces 
to follow her lead. 

The library, Mr. Asadullah *,said, was a business house, but unless the manage- 
ment was efficient, much business could not be expected. The management of libra- 
ries should be entrusted to those who had an aptitude for that sort of work. For 
that purpose there should be provision for ^proper facilities of training in 
librarianship. 

The question of the adoption of a standard scheme of classification for Indian 
libraries, he said, had been engaging the attention of those who were interested in 
the library problems of the country, so far as no palpable results had been achieved. 
He hoped that a scheme of classification could be recommended to the libraries in 
the country, and when that was done, it would be a right step forward in the 
history of the Indian Library movement. He finally appealed to the several Library 
Associations to cooperate in solving the many problems that faced them. 

Presidential Address 

Kumar Munindra Leh Bai Mahasai, President, in the course of his presidential 
address, said 

The modern library movement in India is not even a quarter of a century old. 
It originated in 1910 in the progressive State of Baroda under the fostering care of 
His Highness the Gaekwar. It took more than a decade for some provinces in British 
India, to take it up. I believe Andhra Desa was first in the field. It had no hold 
in Bengal till 1925 when we held the First Library Conference and Exhibir-ion in 
Bansberia in the district of Hooghly. The first All-India Public Library Confer- 
ence was held in Madras in 1919 under the presidency of Mr. Kudalkar of Baroda. 
The second Conference met at Oocanada under the presidency of Mr. M. E. Jayakar, 
the third at Belgaum where the presidential chair was occupied by Deshbandu C. E. 
Das, the fourth at Madras under the presidency of my esteemed friend Dr. Promo- 
tha Nath Banerjee, in 1927 in which I happen rd to be present, the fifth in Calcutta 
in 1928 under the presidency of Sir S. Eadhakrishnan, the sixth at Lahore presided 
over by Bir P. 0. Eay and the 7th at Bexwada presided over by Mr. V. B. Earn. 
This Conference is being held for the third time in Madras. I hope as an outcome 
of this Conference since efforts will be made to mobilise and focuss attention with a 
view to direct our activities into proper channels in the best interests of the library 
movement. 

The Library Movement is ^ comparatively a new one and is not even a century 
old. Famous libraries did exist in ancient times in India and elsewhere, I do not 
wish to hark back into the hoary past to dilate on the ancient cultural centres of 
our foreafthers. They were wellsuited to the times in which they existed. The 
nine-storied magnificent library building ^^Eatna-Dadhi’^ of Nalanda University, the 
ancient libraries of Vikramsila or Taxila might have been a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever of which we may justly feel proud, but libraries of that type cannot 
satisfy modern requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has 
given place to new. The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen 
few no longer holds good. With the invention of printing, books in libraries have 
been thrown open to a wider public. In former days it was like storming a fort- 
ress to get access to a library, but now book-mobiles traverse the countryside far 
and wide and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance 
into one^s house. The library movement is now principally meant to foster the 
habit of reading, to recruit fresh readers arid to facilitate the supply of reading 
matter, in short to make libraries indispensable for readers and to make them as 
much popular centres as possible. 
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Need eoe Intensive Peoeaoanda 

Ooe of the greatest difficulties with which the movement is confronted is the 
colossal ignorance of the public about its aims and objects. This want of a clear 
conception of the ideals we have in view has stood in the way of its rapid develop- 
ment. Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to bring home to the reading 
public future possibilities of the Library Movement in the uplift of the nation. 

It has been found that the enthusiasm of members of some libraries wanes in 
course of time after the start is given and everything is left to the Secretary or the 
Librarian. This does not conduce to the healthy growth of libraries. Lack of 
public interest gradually makes the library no better than a lifeless repository of 
books. Care should be taken to keep alive the interest of members ana one-man 
show should be avoided. 

Most of the library buildings in this country are not suitable for the growth of 
libraries. A knowledge of library planning and technique is necessary in the cons- 
truction of library buildings. It does not matter whether the library is a small or 
a big one. The planning should not be unscientific and provision should be made 
for further extension and expansion. Attempts should also be made to make them 
as much attractive as possible. 

Public libraries should not be run on party lines. They should be above party 
and every body irrespective of party should have free access to them. These temples 
of learning should be the common meeting ground for all irrespective of creed, 
colour, sex and party. 

Confiiet with local bodies and officials should be avoided. Libraries should try 
to ea list the sympathy not only of the local people but also of local bodies within 
their^ respective jurisdictions, be it the Union Board, District Board or Municipality. 
Intellectual or cultural advancement being the library objective it should try to 
attract officials as well. Go-operatioa between all sections of the community will 
have most beneficial result. Purity of thought and action should pervade the whole 
library atmosphere and all controversy should be set at rest. 

Promotion of mutual interchange of books and inter-lending of books between 
the Imperial Library and the Provincial libraries such as the Madras Connemara 
Library, the Allahabad Public Library and the Punjab Public Library is desirable 
to feed smalMibraries. 

The Education Commissioner to the Government of India and the Directors of 
Public Instruction should be requested to include statistics relating to public 
libraries in their annual and quinquennial reports as done in Great Britain and 
Canada. 

Lack of sympathy on the part of a majority of professional librarians in the 
furtherance of the library movement is to be deplored. It is high time for them 
to bestir and identify themselves with the movement, 

Mr, S. S. Nehru’s proposal for having the next Intetnational Library Congress 
in a central place in India and the participation of India in the International 
Library Federation is a commendable one and it deserves the careful consideration 
of this Conference. 

Library Service For Children 

I should like to ask the Conference to consider the duty of the Public Libraries 
towards children. The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. In these days 
of financial stringency it may not be possible to establish separate libraries for 
children but a corner in each public library with juvenile literature may be set 
apart for them. 

Excepting hospitals for Europeans where back numbers of pictorial magazines 
and light literature are supplied to patients there in no provision for catering to 
the intellectual needs of the hospital patients in most part of our country. I am 
told that Madras has taken the lead in doing the humane vork of collecting and 
supplying magazines and books to the patients of hospitals. The commendable 
example set by Madras may very well be followed by library oraoisatioas of other 
provinces in India by collecting and supplying the right sort of reading matter to 
patients in close co-operation with the physician in charge. Public libraries should 
from time to time arrange Exhibitions to attract people to the library—no matter 
whether it be a Health Exhibition or Book Exhibition or Art Exhibition. Display 
of artistic posters in street corners or shop windows should be arranged to attract 
people to the Exhibitions. The library movement has not as yet been able to make 
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much headway in India to capture the imagination of my countrymen. The 
western methods should have to be adopted if we want the movement to thrive 
and vibrate throughtout the length and breadth of the country. The programme of 
work may vary to suit local conditions but the ideal should be the same* 
Liquidation of literacy, diffusion of knowledge among ail strata of society, 
cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the guiding principle 
of the library movement. 

> RESOLUTIONS-— Second Day --Madras— 2 Slh December'' 1934 

The Conference met again to-day with Kmiiar Munindra Deb Eai Mahasai^ 
the President in the chair, when a number of resolutions of general importance 
relating to the library movement in India were discussed and passed. 

Mr. L. N, Qobil Sundaresan addressed the Conference on the usefulness of the 
library movement, He emphasised that it was one of the most important movements 
of the present ceutuiy and that through the medium of the movement, mass edu- 
cation could be easily and successfully promoted. 

The following were among the resolutions adopted at the Conference : — 

*‘This Conference notes with satisfaction the measures adopted by the several 
Public Libraries* Associations in arranging for training classes in librarianship and 
with a view to supplementing and developing such academic work, appeals to the 
universities in India and Burma in general to institute courses in librarianship and 
make the necessary tutorial arrangements therefor. 

International conference 

“This Conference invites the next session of the International Conference of 
Libraries to India and requests the executives of the All-India Public Library 
Association and the Indian Library Association to take all necessary steps for the 
purpose. 

“ This Conference places on record its appreciation of the pioneer Rural Library 
Service carried on at Maunargudi, Alamur, Tadepalligudem and Kuppam and hopes 
that their example will be followed throughout the country. 

Books in Vernacular 

“This Conference resolves that for the promotion of mass education greater 
importance should be paid by librarians to the acquisition and distribution of books 
and periodicals in the vernaculars ; urges all the local boards and Municipalities 
to institute and maintain public libraries throughout their areas, and appeals to 
provincial legislatures of the country to vote liberal grants to further and aid the 
formation and maintenance of free public libraries in all provinces without the 
imposition of any conditions. 

Peoyincial Organisations 

“This Conference recommends the constitution of provincial organisations on the 
basis of linguistic areas to control and co-ordinate the work of the various public 
library associations and requests the provincial organisations so formed, to affiliate 
themselves to the AU-Iudia Public Library Association and to take immediate steps 
to do propaganda works for the furtherance of the public library movement. 

“This Conference requests the management of the public libraries in the country 
to inaugurate under their respective auspices, activities conducive to the popularisa- 
tion of the library movement and to the enlightenment of the public at large, 
literate as well as illiterate. 

‘ This conference is of opinion that it is essential that copies of all books and 
other literature published in British India and Feudatory States be supplied to 
the various provincial State and Imperial libraries for presentation and for public 
use and that tax this purpose the libraries may be conferred the status of a 
copyright library. 

District anb Taluk Associiations 

“This conference appeals to the citizens throughout the country to inaugurate 
district, taluk and village library associations for the furtherance of the cause of 
the public library movement, and the . establishment of public libraries. 

“This conference is of opinion that library movement in India can be fostered 
and directed with greater aaceess and advantage by the joint effiorfes of the Ail-India 
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Library Association and the Indian library association and requests the executive 
ol both the associations to devise ways and means for this purpose. 

^*This conference places on record the valuable services rendered by Messrs. 
K. Nageswara Eao and V, Veokateswaralu to the library movement and bestows 
on them the titles of Ghanadatta and Andhra Bhashoddaraka respectively. 

*This conference congratulates Mr, Guha Thakere on the publication of Ms 
^^oriental scheme of classification'^ (Prachya Vargikarana Faddhati) and places the 
same for circulation and opinion/*’ 

A resolution was passed expressing deep sorrow at the demise of Prof. A. K. 
Siddhanta, well-known library worker of Lahore, and conveying the conference's 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family. 

The conference offered its felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwar 
of Baroda on his sixty years of successfal and beneficent rule and placed on record 
the valuable services he had rendered to the Indian public library movement by 
his pioneer efforts and his continued interest in it. 

The Goaference was of opinion that the Indian Library movement should be 
fostered not merely by the spread of urban and rural libraries, but also by 
educating the classes and the masses through the ear and the eye. The Conference 
appointed a Committee with Messrs. S. S. Bajagopalaa and D. T. B-io as conveners 
to devise ways and means and submit proposals to the central and provincial 
governments for absorbing as many educated unemployed as possible in the further* 
ance of the library cause. 


The Andhra Desa Library Conference 

The seventeenth annual session of the Andhra Desa Library Conference met 
on the 25th, December 1934 at the ‘Congress House', Madras under the presidency 
of Mr. D, T, Rao, 

Mr. K Nagesivar i?ao, Chairman of the Beception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates. 

Me. K, Nageswaba Bao^s Welcome Addeess 

Mr. K. Nageswara Bao emphasised the importance of the library movement 
among the masses. There were two ways by which this movement, ha said, could 
thrive. One was by seeking the aid and support of the Government and another 
by the support of the pcdople at large. In Andhra Desa the movement, to a very 
large extent, had thrived till now on the support of the public. If the workers of 
this movement looked to the Government for support, they would have to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the Government which to some extent might restrict 
the freedom of the movement. It was for the delegates to decide whether they 
wanted Government support or not. He then pointed out that there was no need 
to spend a large amount of money on the construction of big buildings and pur- 
chase of innumerable books. With a few collection of good books and earnest 
workers this movement might spread among the masses and remove the illiteracy 
prevailing among them. 

Me. D. T. Bag's Aedbess 

Mr. D, T, Eao was then proposed to the chair. In the course of his address 

‘'The decade and a half that has passed has been full of eventful history in the 
cultural progress of the Andhra country, A cultural revival on a mass scale has 
been attempted through the agency of the Libraries and how far such endeavours 
have borne fruit is the task of the historian to relate. SuSIce it, however, to indicate, 
that amongst the two crores of people speaking the Telogu language, nOt only has 
literacy increased by more than 100 per cent since 1920, but a definite intensive 
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contact with the movements of progress has been established. The rise of vernacular 
|ournalism, the publication of cheap literature, the expansion of the printing 
industry, the larger use of books by persons of both sexes, and none the least, the 
dawn of a new cultural consciousness expressing itself In the social, literary, poli- 
tical and the religious movements of the period, are some ol the outstanding features 
that characterise and bear witness to the cultural rise of Andhra Desa. These are 
the various phases of one single dynamic movement of the age, Baraely, the evolu- 
tion of Indian Nationalism and if in the process thereof some have dedicated them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the establishment and development of public libraries in 
Andhra Desa, be it said that they were the pioneers of the biggest social reforma- 
tion undertaken in recent years. 

The leaders of our Public Library movement will have to examine our social 
conditions and plan out a programme that will be responsible for bringing out men 
and women who can think truthfully, act intelligently and thus serve society as 
members of a good citi2;enry. This means that the primary principle of the subor- 
dination of the individual interest to the good of the whole must be recognized. 
A mere technical analysis of the requirements of Libraries in the shape of books, 
buildings, and periodical returns, will not serve our immediate purpose. That can 
be done in small regional conferences ; what is now needed is a well-conceived plan 
of educating the Society to realise its own inherent cultural values. Such a plan, 
however, pre-supposes that the libraries must enlarge their sphere of activity and be 
prepared to adhere themselves to new intellectual attitudes. 

We have to take advantage of the existing instruments of education like elemen- 
tary school for carrying forward the objects of these public library movements and 
more specially for locating the Library and utilising it as an operating station of 
sound knowledge within the twelve districts of our Telugu country. There are 
more than ten thousand schools which can provide habitation for an equal number 
of libraries. The schoolmaster in charge might foe given training in Librarianship 
in order to serve the interests of the locality with understanding and judgment. 
And in so far as the administration of such libraries goes, the District Boards who 
are in charge of elementary schools* might be well trusted to discharge that func- 
tion efficiently. The elementary schools will^ therefore, under such circumstances, 
form the base line of the library movement and to expand its usefulness will be the 
task awaiting the attention of our public men. 

It rests on the Public Library workers as well as on bur legislatures, publicists 
and social workers to compel the Government to divert for the purpose of the 
propagation and maintenance of the Libraries an amount commensurate with the 
needs of Andhra Desa. The halting method of doling out a few thousands for the 
entire presidency must stop and in its place an allotment of some millions must be 
demanded and until such a specific ear-marking is carried out there must be an 
unceasing agitation. To effect a change in the vision and the policy of the Govern- 
ment we need upright and fearless public men who would not be led into sponsor- 
ing legislation of an amateurish character. 

“Before the State can take up and discharge its liability to the public in the 
organisation of libraries”, Mr. D. T. Bao concluded by saying, '‘a great deal has 
to be done by our voluntary effort. The District and Taluk organisations that we 
have already, are active in certain areas and inactive in others. Some districts 
have libraries that could be counted by hundreds while others have a few that 
could be counted on our finger’s ends. There are some libraries with opulent 
sources of income, while others carry on a miserable existence. There are again 
libraries staffed by persons of experience and training, while there are many which 
are ill-staffed and ill-equipped. This wide difference in location, equipment person- 
nel and management gives rise to a new problem, namely, that of eo-ordinatioo in 
the working of libraries and the need for trained librarians. Until the various 
District Taluk and other subsidiary organisations act in harmony receiving stimulus 
from the parent organisation, the result will not be satisfactory. Hence the 
Andhra Desa Libraries Association will have to frame a year’s policy and work 
ahead and pursue it with application and energy. Periodical inspection of Library 
organisations, regular conferences with leading librarians, and frequent convocation 
of regional conferences are likely to keep the movement alive. But stress has to be 
laid on the need for more workers of a trained character, who can work for the 
all-round prosperity of each centre. Henceforward the public library movement 
will^have to embrace within its sphere active rural reconstruction. The Library, 
as an agency for this purpose, has been tried in America with great success and 
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if we turn to advantage each library within a particular area towards social recons- 
truction, the ultimate end of the Library movement wiil have been reached, 

Resolutions 

The Conference urged the following resolutions 

The conference urged the executive of the Andhra Desa Libraries Association 
to popularise the ideals of the movement in Andhra Desa and the Andhra Granth- 
laya Sangha to publish a list of libraries in the Andhra Districts, 

The conference recommended the formation of a Sub-Committee to devise ways 
and means to promote a network of libraries in all parts of the Andhra Desa and 
it was of opinion that the works of the late Andhraratoa Durggirala Gopalakrish- 
nayya should be in every library in Andhra Desa. 

Resolutions were also passed appealing to the people for generous support to the 
various libraries in the Andhra districts. 


IHE ALL BURMA INDIAN CONFERENCE 

The two-days’ session of the First All-Burma Indian Conference under the 
auspices of the Burma Indian Association, commenced at Rangoon on the 29th. 
December 1934. 

A large number of delegates from the districts was present to protest against 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Recommendations, adversely affecting Indian 
interests and to devise means and measures to safeguard their interests. 

About 5000 persons attended including a large number of labourers and about 
400 delegates and 200 Reception Committee Members. Mr. M, M. Rafi, President- 
Designate, was cheered when he entered the pandal and amidst cries of “Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-Jai”, “Bharat Mata-ki-Jai”, the deliberations opened. 

This is the first time in the history of Indian politics of Burma that all shades 
of opinion gathered on a common platform to voice their grievances, 

Mr. S. A. 8. Tyabji, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course 
of his speech, sketched the growth of Indo-Burman relations. He detailed the vast 
vested interests of Indians and their connections with various trades, professions 
and services as well as their contribution to agricultural and industrial expansion. 
He warned that removal of Indians and Chinese, if efiected, would have serious 
ill-effects on the export and import trade. 

With regard to Chettiars, Mr. Tyahji opined the general financing in Burma 
would come to a stop, if such agencies were to be removed at present. He denied 
that Chettiars held to-day a large proportion of agricultural lands, pointing out 
that they were unwilling owners of whatever lands that had come into their 
possession. He explained that Indian labour was needed owing to insufficiency of 
indigenous labour and Indian labour would be required for many years to come. 
He advised Indians to forget their communal differences and stressed that the 
treatment which was being proposed to be given to Indians in Burma threw them 
in the category of foreigners, while Indians in Aden would be treated in an 
honourable manner. He hoped that the restriction of Indian entry would create 
a sense of bitterness in India and with separation, Indian shipping would not 
cease to have the hospitality of Burma. Concluding Mr. Tyabji demanded that the 
rights of Indians in Burma should be reserved in .the same manner as was proposed 
to be done in the case of British subjects, domiciled in Burma and India. 

Presidential Address 

Mr, if. M, Rafif President of the Conference, in the course of his 
address, criticised the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
opining that the J. P. 0, treated them with scant regard in matters which were 
vital to their existence in Burma. He emphasised that the future existence of 
Indians in Burma depended largely on the realisation of ail that the Conference 
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stood for. lodlaos had hoped that their rights and interests would be safeguarded 
when separation came, but now the Report bad come as a shock. 

Referring to Indian labour, Mr. Rafi explained that they persisted by virtue of 
their efficiency and their aptitude for work, which was distasteful to Bormans and 
not on account of their acceptance of lower wages. Chettiyars, continued Mr. Rafi, 
were the backbone of the economic life of Burma. They were not usurers but 
bankers who were supplying a vital need, although they conducted their banking 
business according to traditional Indian customs. He strongly deprecated the 
reference to Chettiyars as money-lenders. 

Referring to the questions of the right of entry of Indians, the President said 
it was not a question that might be left to be decided by Burma alone. It was 
as much the concern of Burma to safeguard her own nationals as it should be the 
concern of India to protect the rights of the nationals, in foreign territory. He 
hoped that when the time came to formulate the basis of the proposed trade 
convention, between India and Burma, the Government of India, as well as the 
Indian commercial bodies and public men, would not lose sight of this fact. He 
emphasised on the other hand that there should be no restriction as regards the 
entry of persons of Indian domicile, including Indian States’ subjects engaged in 
trade or business. Attacking vigorously the treatment proposed to be accorded 
to British subjects domiciled in India and Burma, Mr, Rafi pointed out that 
these legal restrictions would operate harshly against Indians. He mentioned the 
inadequacy of safeguards as regards services, professions and education. He asked 
whether the treatment meted out to the Indian minority in Burma in the matter 
of public services and education was in conformity with international law. on the 
subject of minorities’ protection. As regards Indian shipping, he trusted that the 
same reciprocal treatment that bad been recommended between India and the United 
Kingdom would apply between Burma and India. 

Referring to the proposal designed to protect cultivators by alienating Chettiyars, 
Mr. Rafi stressed that the Burma legislature should he given powers to pass 
discriminatory laws and legislation thus passed should be made applicable to those 
persons who came into the possession of lands at or before the date of separation 
for at least twenty years. 

Concluding, Mr. Rafi deplored the proposed inadequate representation of Indians 
in the legislature and claimed special representation for labour, commerce, Chetti- 
yars and landlords. 

RESOLUTIONS— Sepaeatioh of Buema 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference to-day, the proposal in 
paragraph 473 of the J. P. C, Report was strongly criticised by several speakers. 
It wp mentioned that all other safeguards would be hollow and meaningless,^ if 
restriction was to be placed on the entry of Indians. This matter was a question 
of life and death to the Indian community. 

Dr. A?. S. Dougah ex-Mayor, moved a resolution in this connection, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Dr. Dougal stressed that the connection of Indians with Barmans was age-long 
and that they were brought by Britishers to develop Burma, with an assurance of 
safety. The resolution inter alia protested against the proposal to empower the Burma 
Legislature to enact legislation restricting or imposing condition’s of entry into 
Burma of British subjects domiciled in India. It considered that such a proposal 
was wholly uncalled for and opposed to the principle formulated at the Burma Sub- 
committee of the first R, T, C. and the policy enunciated by the Premier at the 
Burma R. T. 0, and demanded that all persons of Indian domicile, including 
subjects of Indian States, shall have unrestricted right of entry Into Burma after 
separations, a right which they now enjoy in common with other British subjects 
and which, in a separated Burma was proposed to be retained only in the case of 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom. The resolution further demanded 
that as a measure of reciprocity, British subjects in Burma should be given the 
right of unrestricted entry into any part of Inaia, Criticising the Joint Committee’s 
staement that the Indian labourer, by accepting lower wages, tended to oust the 
Burmese labourer and lower his standard of living, as unfounded, the resolution 
pointed out that no special grounds for regularising of restricting Indian labour existed 
unless such a regulation was conceived in. theinterests of Indian immigrant labour in 
Burma as suggested by the Royal Oommission on Labour and settled on the basis 
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of the convention between the Government of India and Burma. Concluding the 
resolution takes strong exception to the reference to Ohettiars as money-lenders, 
who were bankers of high standing and honourable traditions. Hence the J. P. C’s 
suggestion to restrict their entry is deplorable, as it lacks appreciation of the great 
services rendered by them in economic and other spheres of the development of 
Burma. 

The session then adjourned until the next morning. 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — SOtfi December 1934 

A large gathering was present on December 30, 1934. the second day of the 
Conference. 

Seven resolutions were unanimously passed protesting against the J. P. C. 
recommendations in connection with land alienation, education, profession, diserinai- 
nation by local boards and local self-governing bodies etc., demanding the mainte- 
nance of the existing franchise qualifications and the preservation of the fundamen- 
tal minority rights. 

The resolution on commercial diserimation, which was carried, demanded protec- 
tion for Indian interests, including commercial, banking and shipping, in the same 
manner as was recommended for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
reserving at the same time the right to appoint and engage, at the discretion of 
their agents, servants and employees without any restrictions. 

Over twenty speakers spoke on these resolutions, including Khan Bahadur Ahmed 
Chandoo M. L. 0., Mr. A. M. Vellayan Ohettiar, M. L. 0., Mr. Mahomed Auzam 
and Mr. Abdul Baree Chowdhury. 

Eeferenee were made to the fact that it was Indians who first introduced Burma 
rice into India, where Burma was at present exporting rice worth over two 
millions. The question of Indian shipping which had been omitted by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee would be affected under the present proposals, because 
the crew, who were mostly Indians, would not have the right of free entry. Dis- 
criminatory recommendation in respect of education would seriously affect Indian 
students. It was a breach of the former pledge and legal rights. The franchise 
proposal would affect Indian representation in the legislature on a population basis, 
unless the status quo was maintained. The session then adjourned until 2-40 p. m. 

There was some heat and humour when the Conference resumed sitting in the 
afternoon, to discuss the resolution on Indian representation in the proposed 
enlarged Lower House, demanding 18 seats, comprising Labour 9, special interests 
4, and general constituencies 12. One Labour delegate walked out protesting : “This 
Conference is for capitalists and not for Labour.'^ The President said : “You are 
welcome to walk out. We must maintain order. No one has been shut out from 
speaking.^' 

An amendment which could not be placed before the Subjects Committee owing 
to insuflicient time was read out by the President. It sought representation for 
two Indian ladies, instead of one seat for Eangoon landlords. Two amendments 
demanding three and four labour seats respectively, after some discussion, were lost 
and the original resolution was carried. 

Four more resolutions were unanimously passed urging (1) the abrogation of legal 
restriction in public services, without discrimination, against Indians regarding 
their right to enter public services and that there should be one Indian representa- 
tive on the Public Services Commission: (2) appealing to the Indian Nation and 
fhe Government of India to take immediate steps to safeguard the rights of their 
nationals in Burma ; (3) authorising the Burma Indian Association to convene the 
next session of the All-Burma Indian Conference whenever required to safeguard 
their legitimate rights ; and (4) empowering the President to forward the text of the 
resolutions passed by the Conference to the proper authorities in England, India, 
Burma and elsewhere. 

Over a dozen speakers spoke on these resolutions including Mr, J. K. Munshi, 
Mr. S. N. Haji, and Mr. E. B. Iyengar, 

The President, in his concluding speech, asserted that Indians were not vagrants 
here. Their contributions should allow them to receive just treatment. 

The Conference then concluded. 


Bnrma Anli-Seperatioaisl Conference 

At the Upper Burma Anti-Separationists^ Conference, held at Mandalay oo the SOth. 
December 1934 U, Chit Blaing, Aati-Separstionist leader in the course of his presi- 
dential address, said that the proposed constl tution for separated Burma was Inferior 
to that proposed ill the scheme outlined by the Premier on January 12, 1932, and 
it was admitted that the constitution was unsatisfactory, by the most moderate poli- 
tical parties in the country. The only course open for Anti-Separationists, therefore, 
was to reject the proposed ‘’unsatisfactory and unacceptable’^ constitution, now 
being laid before Parliament. 

U Chit Hlaing reiterated, in this connection, the resolutions passed by the All- 
Burma Anti-Separation Convention in 1934 and advised moderates to refuse to ac- 
cept the Beforms. He added that the Joint Parliamentary Committee had wholly 
neglected to take into account the results of the last genera! election to the Burma 
Council, as also the separation resolution which was thrown out by the Council. 
He mentioned that in the December session of the Council in 1932, a resolution for 
Beparation was lost, while a resolution containing the terms for conditional separa- 
tion and conditional federation was passed. Criticising the remark of the J. F. C, 
that Anti-Beparationists’ delegates preferred separation, U Chit Hlaing pointed out 
that it was contradictory to the evidence and facts disclosed by Dr. Ba Maw ia the 
course of the discussions before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 

Resolutions 

Four resolutions were unanimously carried, rejecting the recommendation for se- 
paration of Burma and proposed constitution, The resolution inter alia expressed re- 
sentment and dissatisfaction with the recommendation for separation, which had 
been made in utter disregard of the clearest and most unequivocal verdict against se- 
paration and in favour of Federation given by an overwhelming majority of the 
Burmese electorate in the last Council election and also contrary to the many reso- 
lutions passed by the various Anti-Separationist Associations. The proposed con- 
solution was totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to the Burmese people and 
consequently they urged upon the British Parliament to reject the recommendations 
of the J. P. 0, as far as Burma was concerned and allow her as desired by a vast 
majority of the electorate to enter the Indian Federation. The resolution warned the 
authorities concerned that if separation of Burma from India should be thrust upon 
them, the British Government would be held responsible for the consequences that 
may ensue. 

The Conference at this stage concluded its session. 
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la the course of his Fresidential Address delivered to the eighteenth Session of the 
Indian Economic Conference held at Patna on the 26l:li. Decemher,l934, Mr. C, N. 
VaUlj University Professor of Economics, Bombay, observed 

The world is at present in an economic feroaent and we find that the existing 
economic structure as well as existing economic relations have been completely 
upset. Neither the economic experience of the past nor the teachings of economic 
theory have proved a complete guide either in the understanding of the complex 
phenomena that have developed or in the search for their solution. Instead of this 
we find gigantic efforts being made to restore order out of the prevailing chaos in 
different parts of the world on new lines with the consequence that the whole 
basis of economic life is gradually undergoing fundamental changes. 

On the one hand, we have the Russian experiment which involves a thorough 
overhauling of the social and economic structure and which has in view the 
communistic ideal. In order to achieve their ideals, the Russians have adopted a 
new method of economic approach, which has become popularly known as ‘^plan- 
ning”. Though this was ridiculed at first, the rest of the world, differing in their 
aims and policy, have however found something to imitate in the Russian method, 
with the consequence that various countries are now adopting some sort of 
^‘planning” as the method to remove the existing economic ills. Two broad catego- 
ries of this method may be distinguished. In some countries, a pre- determined 
economic and social policy involving a change in the basic structure of society 
leads to “planning” which is intended to put that policy into operation, for example, 
in Russia. In other countries, “Planning” is being adopted as a method to 
recognise the economic life to suit modern conditions without aiming at funda- 
mental change in the existing order, though it cannot be denied that this is 
hound to involve a gradual drift away from the existing basis, for example, in the 
United States of America, and the United Kingdom. 

We come to the conclusion, therefore, that though the meaning of “Planning” 
differs, though it has different grades or degrees, though the motives or outlook with 
which it is practised happen to be widely apart, it has come to stay, inasmuch as 
the State is now acknowledged as the chief guide and controller of economic life 
with' or without a definite purpose, and adopts “Planning” as its principal method. 

Empire Policy 

Such far-reaching changes are bound to affect every country, inasmuch as this 
change is a change primarily in the function of the State. The effect on India is 
being felt through England, because of our political relation. In other words, 
British policy and method are being reflected in this country in the gradual adotioa 
or otherwise of the economic ^changes referred to above. 

With wonderful adaptability, England realised the folly of sticking to laisseig- 
faire and while revolutionary or spectacular changes were being adopted in other 
countries, she deliberately changed her entire economic policy as if overnight. The 
execution of the new economic policy in other countries has involved important 
repercussions in the political field. Such far-reaching changes involving interference 
in the details of the economic life of the people, which had to be promptly put into 
operation, would not be possible under the slow-moving machinery of moderen 
democratic institutions. The rise of dictatorship in those countries where Economic 
Planning is the order of the day may be thus explained. Without changing her 
political structure, however, England managed to have the requisite forces and 
promptitude of a dictator in her National Government which eliminated party 
politics for the time being. 

At the same time she realised that under the new conditions, with the growth 
of powerful nations, British supremacy could not be maintained unless Britain 
could weld the Empire together by new ties, chiefly economic. In consequence, 
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we fiod that during the last few years, the J^Iational Goveroraent In Eiigland has 
succeeded in bringing about a complete transformation of the economic policy of 
Great Britain, both within and without. We have the spectacle of the most highly 
industrialised country in the world trying to protect its agriculture and industry. 
The Gold Standard now stands discredited by being thrown overboard by its chief 
custodian. The home of Oobden is now a place where restrictions and controls in 
trade, industry and finance flourish in such abundance that Cobden himself would 
not recognise it. 

The effort to bring the scattered parts of the Empire into line with this new 
Empire policy has resulted in important political developments. Systematic propo- 
ganda with a view to creating opinion and goodwill among the peoples of the 
different parts of the Empire has been carried on. This has been supplemented by 
other methods differing in each case with the political status of the Empire countries 
concerned. Persuasion and treatment on a footing of equality have been adopted 
with the Dominions ; an artificial or forced consent is the rule in this country ; 
and a policy of active coercion has been adopted in the case of Crown Colonies, 
for example, in Ceylon. 

Whereas in dependencies and colonies, a free and frank consideration from their 
own points of view of the new policy has not been possible, in the Dominions 
where such consideration is possible, practical difficulties and controversies in the 
application of the new policy have been noticed. The need for the enforcement of 
such an Empire policy in future has involved the institution of a chain of Reserve 
Bank in Empire countries which are to work under the guidance of the Bank of 
England ; and permanent machinery to watch the development of trade and to 
suggest ways and means for co-operation may grow. 

It may also in due course involve a corresponding change in the political 
structure of the Empire, which, however, is a problem beyond my scope. My 
present purpose is to trace the existence of an Empire Economic Plan and see its 
influence on Indian Economic policy. 

We have literally to trace such a plan by putting together the various measures 
which have recently been adopted, for the Empire Economic Plan is essentially 
different from the JSoviefc Plan, Unlike the Soviet method, the Empire Economic 
Plan is not outlined as such beforehand ; nor is it [meant to be worked out within 
any defined time limit as in Russia. 

OONDIXIOHS m INDIA 

So far as the economic policy of this country under British rule is concerned, 
i| is well known that in the matter of trade and industry, British policy with free 
trade as the method was in operation in this country till 1924. The second stage 
is marked by the adoption of the principle of discriminating protection in 1924, 
when a dtfiuite departure in the industrial and commercial policy of the country 
was made. While the system is still in its infancy, it has been super-imposed, as 
it were, by the new Empire policy of which we have already spoken. 

In the field of finance, it is equally well known that since 1899, the sterling 
standard has been in operation in this country though different names have been 
given to the system. The continued opposition to the adoption of the Gold Standard 
m India in the past, the ratio controversy and the linking of the Rupee to the 
Sterling since September 1931, are instances of the way in which British financial 
policy has worked in this country. The constitution of the Reserve Bank shows 
that British or Empire Policy will be imposed in this matter in the future as in 
the past. 

We have thus two important forces working in the country ; on the one hand, 
the growing desire of the people for a better and a higher standard of life, and on 
the other hand, the needs of the Empire, both resulting in the realisation of the 
fact that the economic advancement of the country should be, systematically fostered. 

Though the desire is thus [common, the outlook is different, which results in a 
clash of ideas and methods in connection with the measures to be adopted. This is 
so because, whereas Empire policy is the key to the methods of the Indian author!- 
ties, national policy is the key to the demand of educated India. "Whereas the 
former requires the planning and arrangement of things to futher the interests of 
the Empire, the latter naturally fears that in so doing national interests will suffer. 
Because of differences in political status, there is a consciousness that in the United 
Kingdom and in the Dominions, national interests will be safegurded first and 
Empire Interests will be looked after next, and there is a natural fear in the de^ 
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pendent parts of the Empire that national interests will be subordinated to those 

of the Empire. 

The imposition of the Empire Economic Policy on India is not without its 
eounterpart in parallel measures for the development of the country within. What 
could not be dreamt of in the days of laissez-fair up to 1913 is now justified 
as a matter both of necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, for the 
Improvement of agriculture, and rural conditions generally, the work of well-orga- 
nised bodies like the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the Central 
Cotton Committee. Measures for the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural population were considered at a Cooference of Ministers and officials of 
Central and Provincial Governments held in April last. An intensive programme 
for developing marketing facilities for agricultural products was considered to be 
the measure most lively to lead to substantial results, A scheme of marketing 
surveys as a preliminary to devising methods for the better marketing of agricul- 
tural produce has now been formulated, and it is expected the work will be 
started soon. The position of the farmer is to be further improved by legislation for 
the relief of debt and by other measures. Some of this legislation which is still 
under consideration has aroused acute controversy and will be discussed by this 
Conference. The 0. P. Debt Conciliation Act passed in 1933 was amended this year; 
the 0. P. Money-lenders’ Bill has become law ; and schemes to start Land Mortgage 
Banks have been formulated in Bombay and Bengal, 

The question of the low price, which the former has been receiving for his pro- 
duct has drawn the attention of the authorities. In this connection, the Crop 
Planning Conference held a few months ago, considered ways and means for the 
co-ordination of agricultural production for the country as a whole. Suggestions 
were made to Provincial Governments for keeping up the cultivation of difierent 
crops at a remunerative level. More definite action has been taken in the ^ case of 
sugarcane and jute. Legislation has been taken in passed with a view to seeing that 
the price at which sugarcane intended to be used for the manufacture of sugar is 
purchased. Parts of the proceeds of the excise duty on sugar imposed this year is 
to be utilised for the purpose of helping the grower of sugarcane. In the case of 
jute, a scheme of voluntary restriction of the area under jute cultivation help- 
ed by official propaganda has been put into operation by the Government of 
Bengal, and the idea of compulsory restriction is in favour in some quarters. 
The object in either case is to enable the farmer to realise a better price for jute. 

Tbade And iNDusxRy 

In the matter of trade and industry, in spite of the fact that as in other parts 
of the world, they are passing through a period of -.severe depression, the new 
departure in State robey has resulted in the growth of new industries on the one 
hand and of possibilites of trade in certain directions on the other, Though the 
protective policy inaiiguarated in 1934 is still in its infancy and has revealed many 
defects in working, it must be admitted that large industries like those of steel 
and cotton would have suffered a severe setback in the absence of protection, 
and the new industries like those of sugar and matches would not have come into 
existence or flourished. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom was followed by a 
Commercial Agreement with Japan ; efforts are now being made for fresh agree- 
ments with other countries, and certain interests in Great Britain are arranging 
to get special privileges in trade, A trade treaty with Burma which is to be 
separated under the Federation scheme is in contemplation. Trade Delegations 
have recently visited Africa and Afghanistan, and Indian Trade Commissioners have 
been appointed in London, Hamburg and Milan, and are likely to be appointed 
in a few other centres in the near future. Some Provincial Governments have 
passed legislation with a view to giving financial and other apsistance to small 
industries. Progress in this connection has been slow chiefly owing to the limited 
resources available for the purpose. This work is to be supplemented by the 
Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Eesearch, which has been attached to the 
Indian Stores Department. The function of this Bureau is to collect and dissemi- 
nate industrial information, to assist in industrial research and to help the Provincial 
Governments and industrialists in the matter of industrial growth. 

In the financial sphere, apart from the controversial issues such as the control 
of the Reserve Bank or of the exports of gold, we may say that the creation of 
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the Eeser?8 Bank of India may supply a long-felt want for the co-ordination of 
the money market in this country with our currency policy, and generally give 
an impetus to the growth of a sound Banking system. 

While these Illustrations indicate the nature of the activities of the State in 
economic matters, it may foe pointed out that the people in their own behalf have 
also taken an active interest in the economic development of the country. The 
ereation of the Swadeshi spirit corresponds to the ^'Buy British'^ slogan in Great 
Britain and is an essential complement to the policy of protection. The Ali-India 
Spinners^ Association has done useful work in connection with one important 
village industry, and its work is now to be supplemented by the creation of the 
All-India Village Industries’ Association which will look after other cottage 
industries. 

This rapid survey of changing events in the economic sphere in the world in 
general and in our country in particular, indicates that the trend of thought and 
of events is definitely towards a new economic order. Whether it is Capitalism 
or Socialism that ultimately succeeds ; whether it is Imperialism or Nationalism 
that holds the field, the fact is obvious that no country is now allowing its economic 
life to drift and that every country is anxiously planning economic measures 
with a view to its prosperity and progress. It is inevitable therefore that the 
economic policy and the economic growth of a country will in the future be shaped 
to an ever-inereaslng degree by the State. At this juncture, therefore, the 

formation of a right economic opinion for an economic policy in general as well 
as for the solution of various problems in detail, is a most urgent need. 

With the planning of economic measures, the planning and organisation of 
economic opinion must precede and be concurrent. A critical and scientific study 
, of plans and measures, public and private, helped by informed and free discussions 
by disinterested persons, with a view to forming the right economic opinion in 
the interests of the country, will be a national service of the greatest importance. 

SuKYEY Of Methods 

In this connection, let us make a brief survey of the more important parties 

and their methods that are responsible for the formation of economic opinion in 
this country. We shall then be in a position to see whether we, as academic 
economists, can play a useful part. 

We can say in a broad way that at present the economic opinion in the country 

is formed by (a) Government, (b) Commercial interests, British and Indian, (c) 

Legislatures and Politicians outside the Legislatures, (cl) Financial and Economic 
Journals and (e) Academic workers. 

Bo far as the Government is concerned, it influences economic opinion by a 
variety of annual and other reports, which it publishes ; by the special studies of 
certain problems which it undertakes by the reports of Committees and Commiss- 
ions which it appoints from time to time and by important speeches or pronoun- 
cements of members of the Government and high officials. The strong point in 
the opinion thus being formed is that it is supported by a systematic 
study of facts made by well-equipped department and highly trained oflicials. 

At the same time, the publication of data and views is often made accord- 
ing to the convenience of the Government. The weak point is that it very often 
reflects the set nations of the Civil Service in the attempt to justify Government 
policy. Besides, there is an intolerance on the part of the Government of criticism 
of their policy in and out of the Legislatures and such criticism is often branded 
either as politically minded or even as racial in spite of the well-known fact that 
the Government policy and measures themselves may have been dictated by political 
and imperial considerations. 

Bo far as British commercial interests are concerned, we find that they ara 
better organised and have full-time workers for the stxrdy of the various problems 
that concern them. Well equipped with data and material suitable for their 
purpose, they are able to influence Government opinion more efleetively ; this is so 
because on the one hand they are naturally willing to support Imperial Economic 
Policy and on the other, they have an easy access to authorities, both In England 
and India, socially or otherwise. 

So far as Indian Commercial interests are concerned, they are growing in import- 
ance in the formation of economic opinion, but compared with their stake in the 
country, their organisation is far from adequate. So far as a systematic study of 
problems is concerned, with a few honourable esceptioos, it may be said to be 
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absent So^ far as the staff of the Indian commercial bodies is concerned, It is 
mostly clerical and is not equipped for research and investigation of those mani- 
fold complex current problems which require knowledge and training, essentially 
different, and often superior to that possessed by the staff of these bodies. 

Indian commercial interests usually find themselves in opposition to the policy 
of Governmentj but they are not always able to support their opinion with that 
convincing proof, which can come out of a systemtie study of a high order. For 
example, in connection with the Ottawa Trade Agreement, a detailed study of 
the trade with noo-Empire countries and of the effect of the Agreement on small 
industries have been organised by the Indian commercial bodies, the Government 
of India having omitted these aspects from their review, we are now left with 
a one-sided view of the situation. 

Ageicultdeal Opinion 

So far as agricultural opinion in the country is coocerned, it is unorganised 
and the position is such that it is often difficult to find what the true agricultural 
opinion is with reference to particular problems. The position is at the same time 
clouded by the fact that Government and British Commercial interests on the 
one hand and Indian commercial interests on the other are all fond of defending 
their policies in the name and interests of the farmer. Whereas this is so iu the 
case of agriculture, the growing numbers of industrial labourers have some organi- 
sation varying in importance and iiselulness in different part of the country. 
There is great room for improvement from the point of view of the industrial 
labourer in the existing state of things so far as the formation of opinion in his 
interests is concerned. 

This brief analysis of the way in which economic opinion is formed shows that 
in proportion to the problem the existing arrangements for leading public opinion 
in regard to economic policy and problems are wholly inadequate. In making this 
observation I have not referred to the position of the academic workers, which 1 
propose to discuss in great detail. ^ 

In other countries Universities and other academic institutions are highly equipped 
both in the matter of library and other facilities as well as in the matter of 
trained staff in each branch of Economics which makes specialisation possible. 
Compared with this equipment and compared with the magnitude of our problems, 
the existing equipment and other academic institutions in the matter of economic 
studies in our country may be characterised as poor. 

Need Foe Academic Woekeks 

However, in other countries, aeademic work is supplemented by or encouraged by 
the organised work of other bodies. Besides educating public opinion by means 
of their publications, such bodies provide leaders of thought with useful materials. 
Very often such work anticipates and creates a demand for public enquiry or 
supplements the work done by the Government ; sometimes, it covers fields wholly 
ignored by Government and in any case, it affords an intelligent corrective to data 
and opinion made current by those in power. This kind of work also results in 
a constant flow of highly trained academic men into commerce and politics. In 
any ease such contact between aeademic experts and men of affairs results in 
a co-ordination of ideas and a scientific study of facts without which life in 
modern countries would be guided and controlled in a one-sided fashion. 

Unfortunately, even the limited resources that we possess in the academic sphere 
cannot be fully utilised for that larger purpose which I am contemplating in this 
discussion. To make my meaning clear, let us, for a moment, analyse the existing 
talent and resources in the form of College and University teachers that are availa- 
ble. The other class of workers in the field of economic studies are so few that 
one need not consider them in this connection. 

In the first place there is a class perhaps accounting for a large percentage 
of the total of teachers who are poorly equipped which is no fault of their own ; 
the fault is of the institution and the system. The point however is that we 
cannot hope for any useful or original work from this class of teachers. 

In the second place, there is a class of well equipped teachers who by their 
training and inclination are in a position to do useful work but are poorly paid 
and often over-worked. Though a fortunate few of these may in course of time go 
up the ladder, on the whole, we can have few hope from this class of teachers. 
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The third class of teachers, chiefly those ia Government! service la the 
superior grade, are as a rule both well equipped and highly paid. From the point 
of view of their own personal ambition, once secure of tenure in the service, the 
impetus in their case to do original work is comparatively little. But the great 
factor which works against this class of teachers is the existence of a positive 
hindrance in the form of restrictions by the authorities on the free expression of 
opinion. ^ ^ . 

The fourth class of teachers working in Universities and private institutions ’who 
are both well equipped and well paid, are comparatively few in number. They have 
opportunities for independent thought and facilities for work which though poor 
compared with those available in the west, must be characterised to be quite good 
under our conditions. The limited amount of original research work on different 
econamic problems which has been published in recent years is mainly due to 
these causes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if academic workers are to play a better and more 
useful part in the formation of a right economic opinion in the country, we have 
to look to this fourth class of teachers and institutions employing them, if the 
status of the academic economist in public esteem is raised on the one hand, and 
if public and private resources are spent freely in order to encourage and develop 
the wmrk of this class of institutions and teaeheraj a desirable link in the formation 
of a right economic opinion will foe supplied at this juncture of our country's his- 
tory. It would be highly desirable for those who are interested in this problem 
to think of ways and means for giving an Impetus to scientiffc economic work 
ei an independent nature. A few suggestions may, however, be made. 

SUOGESTXOHS FOB ImFROTBMENT 

{ a ) Endowment of .Chairs and Fellowships for research work in economic 
problems; public funds should be spent to a much greater extent for this than 
hitherto; and it is an object towards which charity may be usefully directed. In 
addition, commercial bodies and magnates will do well to help in such endowments 
either for general or special studies. 

( b ) The expansion of the economic Departments of Universities and Colleges 
by the appointment of specialists in different branches of Economics who should 
be given facilities for such specialisation and not burdened with other work. 

( 0 ) Employment of a special research staff for the study of current 
problems by commercial and political bodies and organisations in the country, 

( d ) Encouragement of research publications and their wider use and publicity. 

(e) Consultation with experts for advice on a footing of equality, either by 
Government, commercial bodies or political organisations, with adequate remunera- 
tion wherever necessary. 

(f) The removal of restrictions by Government on their academic staff* in the 
matter of expression of opinion on economic problems. At a time when the Gov- 
ernment are trying to be resposible, if not responsive, such a measure would be a 
statesmanlike gesture, removing public prejudice against Government actions and 
enabling the formation of a healthy economic opinion. 

(g) Government Departments, semi-government bodies and commercial organi- 
sations should welcome independent research workers and give them willing 
help. With the growth of democratic institutions in this country, Government de- 
partments and other parties would do well to realise that the petty-mindednesa 
which usually characterises their attitude in this matter, is responsible for the ac- 
cumulation or formation of prejudice which might well be remove ! and prevented 
by welcoming bonafide research workers and giving them due recognition and 
facilities. 

(h) The encouragement by Government and commercial bodies to societies and 
associations doing organised research work. 

(i) The improvement of existing Government machinery in the matter of collection 
aud publication of economic and statistical information and of expansion in those 
cases at least in which the magnitude of work is such that private effort may not 
succeed. 

So far as private effort is concerned, the suggestions made above cannot 
be carried out unless those in possession of wealth realise the full significance 
of this work in the interests of the country and are willing to spare fund for 
the purpose. Even if commercial bodies undertake to investigate their own 
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E roblems by employing tbeir owa, fabtime staff, tbe work done by them will asnally 
e of immediate and passing moment of the short- view type. 

In order that a detached long view of current events may be taken, it is desirable 
that free scope should be given to academic workers, by allowing theta adequate 
opportunities. The opportunities may be of two type. 

(1) Facilities to study practical problems of commerce and industry ; and 
(2) Financial help in the form of endowments of Eesearch Chairs or Fellowships 
or adequate grants for specific research problems by recognised workers. 

With a few honourable exceptions, it would not be untrue to say that in 
this country, there is a divorce between the academic economist on the 
one hand and the practical businessman on the other. The former is considered 
too theoretical and therefore of little use by the latter ; nor is the business- 
man willing to recognise the status and position of the academic worker in practice. 
The academic person on the other hand is not always willing to make efforts to 
understand the point of view of the businessman, and apply ihis mind to practical 
problem. 

Moreover, the want of agreement among economists on important problems often 
scares away the businessman ; the latter must however realise that a difference of 
opinion either in any scientific work or in a practical problem is not an unhealthy 
sign ; that such a state of affairs is true of many other walks of life; that the 
everchanging economic phenomena make it impossible for any two economists to 
look at them from the same angle ; and that given sympathetic •understanding, 
co-operation, ways and means could be found to reduce such differences to a mini- 
mum. The businessman must realise that that attitude is bound to offend 
academic pride and keep the true academic person at a distance from the practical 
man. The academic person on the other hand must realise that he has much to 
learn by way of information and experience from the practical man of business, 
which he can never hope to obtain from books. 

So far as the Government effort for carrying out some of the suggestions made 
above is concerned, it may be admitted at once that the authorities in India are 
quite alive to the urgent need of improving and expanding their existing machinery 
and of giving facilities to private workers. The unfortunate part, however, is that 
their action is not in consonance with their ideas ; financial and other considera- 
tions have come in the way of improvement and expansion, and the usual red-tape 
mentality comes in the way of giving facilities to private efforts. 

Economic Subvey 

The Indian Economic Enquiry Committee reported in 1925 in favour of a 
scheme for an economic survey of the country and for the institution of Central 
and Provincial Statistical Bureaux. It was unfortunately left to a statistician 
and an economist to strike the bottom out of the scheme from its very inception ; 
for one is not in a position either to understand or to appreciate the attitude of 
Mr. Barnett-Hurst in his minute of dissent to the scheme of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
Nothing came out of this ; in the meanwhile, however, other* countries were deve- 
loping special economic organisations, both for expert advice and investigation to 
help the executive in their work. In order to advise the Government of India on 
the best method of doing similar works in this country, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Director of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations, was 
invited to this country. His report issued in 1931 outlined the creation of a Central 
Advisory Council, each assisted by an expert staff for the purpose of advising 
the respective Governments on current economic problems. Nothing substantial 
came out of this report either. In January 1933, Sir George Schuster, the then 
Finance Member, was good enough to address the Sixteenth Annual Indian 
Economic Conference held at Delhi on the subject of an Economic Survey for 
India and the improvement of Economic statistics. He invited the co-operation of 
the Conference and of the Indian Economic Association in that connection. In 
response to that suggestion, a special Committee of the Association prepared and 
submitted a memorandum to Sir George Schuster and offered co-operation on 
behalf of the Association which was unfortunately treated with scant courtesy. By the 
end of the year. Dr, Bowley and Mr. Eobertson were invited to this country to 
report on the same problem. Mr. Eobertson^s presence at our last Conference at 
the Annamalai University, followed by a visit of one or both of these gentlemen 
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to most University centres gave opportunities to Indian economists among others 
to explain to them the kind of work that was being done by them and what could 
be done given the necessary facilities and encouragement. In their report published 
in the beginning of this year, they advocated a scheme for an Economic Census of 
India with special references to the Census of Production and reorganisation of 
statistics. The scheme involves rural and urban surveys and contemplates dose 
co-operation with Indian Economists through the Universities. For reorganising 
the status of the academic economist in general and of the Indian Economic 
Association in particular in the scheme advocated by them we may well pay a 
tribute to these distinguished fellow workers in the same cause elsewhere. Though 
nothing; as usual, has yet come out of this report, if the Indian authorities and 
commercial magnates will take a lesson out of this report by recognising the status 
of the economist and the value of his work, and by helping and encouraging Mm, 
a great national service will have been rendered. 

Though these reports have been shelved, a few minor efforts have ' been made, 
perhaps in the right direction. We have now Boards of Economic Enquiry or 
similar bodies in the Punjab, the U. P. and in Bengal though the constitution and 
functions of these Boards vary in different provinces. Some expansion of the work 
of the Department ,of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics has recently taken 

t iace in addition, a few more publications are being issued by that Department. 

his is of such a limited nature compared with the magnitude of the task, which 
can be seen from the report referred to above, that one may well despair of any 
substantial result. Besides the inherent limitations of Government work in this 
connection in any country, there are obvious limitations of a special nature of 
Government work in this country. Added to these limitations when the Government 
is not in a mood to do more than the bare minimum compelled by necessity of cir- 
cumstances, the need on the one hand of greater pressure on the Government to 
do more, and of private initiative and on the other, is all the greater. This necessary 
corrective to State effort which is provided by private effort in other country, is a 
specially urgent necessity in our country, in view of the peculiar conditions, and it 
is to be expected therefore that those concerned will like a long view of this 
matter and an organised effort in this right direction. 

Associatiok’s Duty 

While criticising the existing agencies for the formation of economic opinion 
in the country and making suggestions for their improvement, I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not ask the members of the Indian Economic Association and 
of the Conference to think of the ways and means by which they can play a more 
active and a more useful part in the national service. The two important ways 
in which the Association has been doing its work for the last 18 years are the 
publication of a Quarterly Journal and the holding of an annual Conference in 
co-operation with the Universities. Without in any way discouraging the work of 
our Editorial Board or of the Managing Editor of the journal at Allahabad, I 
think it would be easy to agree upon the proposition that there is a great room 
for improvement in the quality of the material published in our journal and also in 
the time ot its publication. The Annual Conferences have provided meeting places 
for an exchange of views, chiefly for academic workers and those interested. In this 
connection, there is considerable room for improvement. 1 venture to make a few 
suggestions which may form the basis of discussion, and if adopted by general 
agreement, will, I hope, enable us to improve both those features of our work. 

In the first placet we may organise local centres, chiefly in University towns or 
other places wherever suitable arrangements are possible. The members ojE the 
Executive Committee who, as a rule, belong to different University centres, may under- 
take each in his own sphere to organise such a local centre. In other places, other 
organisers should be found. The object of the organiser in such centre should be 
to bring together the members of the Indian Economic Association resident in the 
local area and those few selected persons, who by their knowledge and experience 
or position, are likely to help in the formation of a study group. This group so 
formed may arrange for weekly or fortnightly meetings for the frank discussion of 
problems. The discussion should be proceeded by an original study or investigation 
of the problem by one or more members of the group. The subjects of such study 
should be in the first place those fixed for discussion at the ensuing Conference and 
gecondly those of local interest. The ultimate result of such discussion may be a 
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paper eitlier jointly written by some members of the group or by an individual. So 
far as future conferences are concerned, the papers submitted will have thus been 
the result of systematic study and mature deliberation. At the same time, there 
may be other material resulting from such study and discussions, which may well 
find a place in the journal. If in the course of time we find that this system works 
successfully and that we have more material than we can afiord to publish in the 
Journal, we may think of the arranging for the issue for special bulietius on special 
topics. Arrangements will have to be made for some contact between the centres 
during the course of a year, so that each may be aware of the progress of work in 
the other. In some cases, one centre may be in a position to help another by the 
supply of information or by advice. The annual report of the work of the Asso- 
ciation would then contain information regarding the work in different centres, which 
means that the centres will have to keep the central office informed of the 
work done in each place. The work of the Secretary of the Association 
is bound to increase and he may have to be provided with suitable assistance for 
the purpose. This would result in live and continuous work throughout the year 
by the members of the Association in different groups, and when the result of 
such a work is pooled at the end of the year at the time of Conference, we shall 
certainly have something of which the Association and Conference can be proud. 
This will also enable those who for one reason or another, are not able to attend 
the Conference and of the work of the Association, because they would at least 
be in a position to help the study group in the local centre by their co-operation. 
This work should as far as possible be dona in co-operation with Economic Societies 
or similar organisations, if any, are in existence at any centre. These study groups 
should be able to obtain the help and co-operation of the Government Departments 
and of Commercial bodies in this work. By some such arrangement, which is in 
no way revolutionary and which would enable to develop gradually from the exist- 
ing nucleus that we possess, we should be in a position to make our opinion both 
weighty and valuable, to raise our status high iu public esteem, to make the 
membership of the Association a matter of pride and privilage, and to make its work 
in general a thing which those concerned cannot afford to neglect. In organising 
on the lines I have suggested the financial aspect has been borne in mind though 
there will be some additional office expenditure, it will be within our means and will 
be worth while. It should be difficult for us to be able to increase our membership 
if our work improves, in whith case increased fees will more than meet the addi- 
tional expenditure, The work of the local centres will automatically attract interested 
persons who will be willing to join the Association, 

/*A Eay OF Tkub Light’' 

I realise that the success of our work may depend on co-operation, and in some 
cases, even the financial assistance of Uaiversities, commercial bodies and persona 
and of the Government ; but we cannot expect to get such assistance unless we 
have gone a step forward ourselves and created a demand for it. In spite of diffi- 
culties, lam optimistic, that once the value of our work is appreciated on its 
merits such assistance would be forthcoming. In doing so, however, we shall have 
on the one hand to give an assurance and on the other to ask for privilege that 
our work shall be on scientific lines and in the true interest of the country, it shall 
therefore be free from pressure of outside parties or of those with preconceived 
notions. The task of scientific investigator is difficult because he cannot please 
parties if we worship science and truth. His work should be therefore all the more 
valuable and deserving of encouragement by those who realise that at this juncture 
in the history of the country, an organised progress in this connection is both de- 
sirable and urgent. 

Out of the darkness created by systematically fostered prejudices and organised 
selfishness, a ray of true economic light may yet penetrate. The force of that 
light for good will depend on the devotion of the disinterested economist to his 
science, helped in his difficult task by those iu power and authority in private and 
public life. We can only pray that the foresight necessary for bringing forth such 
devotion and such help will not be lacking, and that the privilege of an atmos- 
phere of freedom in which alone creative thought may blossom will not be denied 
to the economist ; otherwise the thinking that is dona to order or in an atmosphere 
of fear and suspense wlU be like the incoherent mumbling of a man in dotage, the 
precursor of the approaching end. 

■ . m 
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READING OF PAPERS 

Recovery Flans for India 

Papers were then read in the Conference, i/n if. F. Gmdhi of the Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Calcutta, in the course of his paper, “Economic Planning 
for India— A Supreme Necessity,^’ declared 

“I wish to lay stress on the fact that In any future scheme of planning, undue 
emphasis should not be placed on the development of large-scale industries. India 
is partieukily suited to the development of middle-class industries, and cottage 
industries, and it is such industries which will solve the problem of unemployment 
to a great extent and create conditions in which there will be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of eapi^a^^ 

fie said that he wished to lay stress on the necessity of a correct economic 
policy for India which should aim at rediieing the chronic unemployment and 
under-employment in the country. The precipitate fall in the .price of agricultural 
commodities, had serious repercussions on the economic condition of the masses in 
this country. The consumption of various commodities had gone down. 

He added that India should have unrestricted power to enter into Trade Agree- 
ments with foreign countries in a manner which would be advantageous to her,^ 

Along with a policy of protection, conditions must be created in^ which middie 
class and cottage industries could be easily carried on in competition with large- 
scale industries and for that purpose adequate State aid must be offered. The local 
as well as Central Governments should institute schemes for helping small-scale 
and cottage industries by establishing co-operative societies, etc. What was needed 
was a bold policy of expansion. It was equally essential that the Government 
should take action in consultation with and after securing approval of accredited 
representatives of public opinion in the country. 

Aspect of Economic Planning 

An economic council which would help them to foresee and tackle with the com- 
plex economic problems of the modern world, which would engage itself in continu- 
ous study of current economic problems, of the development of trade and industry 
in each province, which would complete and co-ordinate the statistical and other 
Information required by the Executive and the Legislature, which would invite the 
attention of both these to important economic changes and tendencies and which 
would suggest to the Government plans for solving fundamental economic difficulties 
as those connected with the stabilization of trade and the development of national 
resources, was the economic organisation suggested by Dr. B, K Narayansiomni 
Naidu of Annamalai University in his paper on *^Some Aspects of Economic Plan- 
ning for India^^ Dr. Naidu said that it was desirable that such a Council should 
have only the minimum of paid servants and that it should contain within itself 
leaders of industry and labour and experts in economics among others. True 
statesmanship and patriotism lay not so much in envisaging the future as in taking 
effective steps to make the dreams of to-day the realities of to-morrow. 

Scope and Methods 

Df% E, A. Dey of the Dacca University in the course of his paper on “Scope 
and method of Economic Planning in India^^ said that economic planning involved, 
firstly, a full knowledge and understanding of the specific environment which could 
foe acquired mainly through the organisation of economic and statistical intelligence. 
It implied also the power of controlling the environment, which would foe very 
much limited in their case by the safeguards and special powers proposed in the 
forthcoming constitution. Another limitation was that set by the institution of 
private property. These limitations would suggest the scope and method of economic 
planning in India, which should consist at present of a five-year’ program me for the 
planning of planning, V , , . . 

Programme of Fuhlic Works 

Dr. P. E Thomas of the Madras tJnzversity in his paper on “A plan For Econo- 
mic Recovery'^ showed that the breakdown of purchasing power, which was the 
moat disquieting factor in the present economic situation, could foe remedied by a 
suitable programme of public works, which would not only increase employment and 
purchasing power, but would also provide the country with a better economic 
equipment. This was, he added, one of the most important aspects of economic 
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planning to-day. A more oomprehensira type of planning might not ba practicable 

ai thfi circumstances of India, but no serious objeetion could be urged against a caU" 
tious policy of loan expenditure on urgently needed works of public utility. 

Ameliorative Measures 

^ Dr. Gymi Ohand of the Patna University, iu bis paper on ‘‘Essentials Of Econo- 
mic Planning For India’^ urged the view that he was for economic planning for 
India. But be saw that neither they bad clearly understood what it meant and in- 
volved nor bad they the means at their disposal for carrying out a far-rcacbing and 
comprehensive change like planned economy. He suggested that they should re- 
distribute Government portfolios, enlarge the functions and utility of the Tariff 
Board, appoint marketing officers, and carry out economic surveys, make use of the 
fiscal convention to get better terms in international exchange, establish land mort- 
gage banks and have demonstrations of improved methods of cultivation. These 
were all useful measures and they would have ameliorative effect. Bat let them not 
confuse the issues. If the peculiar conditions of their national life or some immut- 
able laws of being make gradualness inevitable, let them proceed gradually, step by 
step, frona precedent to precedent and build slowly but surely. 

Economic Planning for India 

Prof* D. G* Karve of the Ferguson College, Poona, iu his paper on “Economic 
Planning For India” drew attention to a few of the more important features and 
difficulties of planning in general and of planning in India in particular. The 
political, administrative and economic difficulties set forth by him threatened to 
make the adoption of a ful-fledged scheme of planning in India only a remote 
possibility. By the careful selection and assiduous development of manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits the needed balance must be imparted to Indian economy. 
Indianisation of banking and insurance, the promotion of internal migrations and 
external colonisation, the conclusion of trade agreements with all friendly countries 
on purely economic grounds and as unrestricted basis as possible, the greater 
protection of tenants, particularly in the U. P. and the Bayatwari provinces, the 
adoption of organised poor relief and other measures based on the principle of 
social solidarity, the gradual introduction of collective insurance among their 
industrial population and the general replacement of unregulated money-lenders 
by organised banking were a few of the most pressing objects of national economy 
which a comprehensive economic plan ought to attempt. 

Fallacies of Planning 

In his paper on “Fallacies of Economic Planning” Mr. Khagendra Nath Sen of 
the Calcutta University, discussed the question of Economic Planning as a phase of 
economic nationalism arising from post-War economic conditions and warned 
economists against the complacent assumption that it meant the end of the era of 
the pre-War competitive system. He traced the course of recent economic deve- 
lopments and concluded that though the future was yet indefinite, there were 
certain tendencies which pointed in the direction of a return to the competitive 
system on a more rational basis. 

Population of India 

ilfr. B* Smha of the Calcutta University, in his paper "Is India Overpopulated”, 
discussed the validity of some of the tests usually applied for determining over- 
population, and described some practical devices for judging whether there had 
been any departure from the optinaum with reference to which alone over popula- 
tion or underpopulation could have any meaning. Some relevant statistics of real 
income per head were quoted in this connection. It 'was pointed out that fuller 
data were necessary in order to give a definite answer to the question whether 
ndia was overpopulated or not. 



The Indnstries Conference 


Simla— 9th, July to 11th. July 1934 

A Cooferenee of the Ministers and Directors of Industries from the various 
provinces and important Indian States, logeihert with experts, commeneed at Simla 
on the 0th. July 1934 and eontinned till the 11th., nnder the chairmanship of S'ir 
Franh Uoyee, Member for Industries and Labour, in the committee room of the 
Assembly buildings. No regular agenda was supplied to the delegates and the 
proceedings were not open to the press. 

The main object of the conference was to discuss the schemes ofivarious provincial 
Governments for the development of the handioom and weaving industry for which 
the Government of India had allotted Es. 1 lakh annually for five years. The 
conference would also consider, among the major items, the proposals to establish 
a central industrial intelligence and research bureau which were discussed at the 
fifth Industries Conference held in Delhi in the first week of April. The various 
provincial Governments would come forward with their respective schemes for the 
development of both the handioom weaving industry and research in the sericul- 
ture industry. 

The Associated Press learnt that delegates from certain Indian States would 
first of all ascertain whether it is true that States are to be excluded from the 
discussions relating to the handioom weaving industry and, if so, why. They 
hold that they have an important part to play in this, as in the promotion of the 
silk industry, Perhaps the Viceroy's speech last year when his Excellency empha- 
sised the need for the cooperation of Indian States with British India for the 
common advancement of both will be quoted in support of the inclusion of 
Indian States' representatives during the discussions relating to the handioom 
weaving industry. 

The Associated Press understands that the question of establishing a central 
clearing house in industrial intelligence will be discussed first. If the conference 
approves of the Government of India's scheme, a bureau will be set up attached 
to the Indian stores department, the establishment of which is said to have 
already had a marked effect in promoting the development of Indian industries. 
The bureau will keep in close contact with industrial markets and current busi- 
ness, collaborate with the provincial directors regarding industrial research, publish 
bulletins on matters connected with Industrial research and development, assist 
mdustrialists with suggestions and also in the organization of industrial exhibi- 
tions in India. The Government of India in a memorandum to the delegates have 
pointed out that the bureau will be organized on self-contained lines in order that 
in time it can be separated from the Stores department and formed into an indepen- 
dent department Though full details of the cost of organizations have not yet 
been worked out the Government of India have tentatively decided to provide 
funds in the first instance to the extent of Es, 5 lakhs spread over three years. 
One of the main sources of information relating to industrial development being 
the provincial departments of industries the Government of India will ascertain 
from the conference the extent to which the local Governments will cooperate in 
making the scheme a success. 

D, P. Goyebnment's Note Sugab and Oil Industeies 

The Associated Press understands that the United Provinces Government in a 
note to the conference pointed out that the sugar and oil sections of the 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute are already well equipped for industrial 
research relating to those two branches of industry, and if financially assisted will 
be prepared to the proposed central bureau and function as its special branches 
for both research and intelligence. 

Kashmib Goteenment's Note 

The Kashmir Government in a note stated that they had already allotted over 
Bs. .1 lakh for setting up machinery to conduct research in the technique of 
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carding, spinning and weaving and that if substantial assistance is forthcoming 

they will be prepared to equip the research station with necessary staff and even 
trained apprentices. The Kashmir Government want Es. 5.(XX) annually for five 
..years,, 

Provincial GovermBeist’s Proposals 

Bfow the various local Governments in British India propose to develop the 
handloom industry will be known by the Industries Conference tomorrow. Each 
province will of course be given a free hand to tackle the problem facing handloom 
weaving industry, but they must all keep in view the general policy that coopera- 
tive buying and selling on behalf of handloom weavers should be developed. 

Madras 

In Bladras, except in the Nilgiris, all other districts are handloom weaving 
areas. According to the 1931 figures, the total number of handlooms at work in 
the presidency was 1,93,000, and the number of persons employed was 6,41,000. 
Considering the quantity of cotton twist and yarn alone consumed by the hand- 
loom weavers and the number of people dependent upon the textile cottage indus- 
try, it is urged that a sum of Es. 1,32,000 in the first year and Es. 1,22.300 in 
subsequent years should be contributed to this province. In the initial stages 
various forms of direct assistance are proposed to be accorded to free weavers from 
their indebtedness to sowcars and bring the weavers into the fold of cooperative 
societies. The crux of the whole problem of handloom weaving is marketing and 
the Madras Government propose to establish a provincial cooperative marketing 
society to be managed by a board consisting of 15 members, of which the Director 
of Industries will be the president and the Principal of the Government Textile 
Institute will be the secretary. It will be necessary for the society to appoint an 
expert marketing officer with necessary staff. The society will open sales depots ^ m 
suitable centres in the presidency like Madras, Madura, Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary, 
Cqnjeevaram, Peddapuram and Cannanore, Steps will also be taken to revive the 
existing weavers^ societies in their repective areas, the provincial society giving each 
primary society a grant of not more than Es. 250 per annum to meet its 
expenditure. 

Burma 

The Burma Government have submitted a long memorandum in which they 
claim more than what they would get as one-tenth share on the ground among 
other things, that Burma has the largest number of looms of any province in India 
and that she has no interest in the mill industry, for the protection of which the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection Amendment) Bill was passed. The duties imposed 
by this bill fall without any corresponding benefit to the people, the bulk of whom 
are agriculturists and as the handloom industry is an important subsidiary occupa- 
tion of agriculturists it deserves a greater amount of share in the grants-in-aid. 
At present the handloom industry, which is scattered throughout the province, is 
unorganized. With a grant-in-aid, it is proposed to establish a permanent exhibition 
of the handloom weavers^ products and a research station, as well as an organiza- 
tion of demonstration parties the aim of which will be to introduce improved appli- 
ances and methods of weaving. 

Bombay 

In Bombay the grant-in-aid is proposed to be^spent at the commencement of start- 
ing district industrial associations for helping weavers in the matter of marketing 
their products, most of the working capital being supplied to the associations by 
cooperative banks. At least five such associations will be necessary to start with, 
each to be allotted Es. 5.000 per annum. The constitution of the district industrial 
associati on will be on the basis of co-operative sales agency and will be open to the 
association to sell goods to members and non-members. 

United Provinces 

In the United Provinces they have several schemes, the total cost of which will 
be Es. 2,20,000 on account of non-recurring charges and Es. 50,000 for recurring 
expenses. The schemes include a provincial intelligence bureau, a provincial mar- 
keting organisation, provincial designing section, a provincial refinishing plant and 
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a proTiodai research institute and also a survey of the liandloom Industry in the 
province. 

Central Peotihces 

The Central Provinces Government wishes to establish weavers’ co-operative so- 
cieties at. Nagpur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Eliijpur and Burhanpur with a hundred 
members in each society. There wiii be depots at each centre for the supply of 
raw materials and for the sale of finished cloth. The total expenditure, for the five 
societies, is established at Bs. 6B.OOO in the irst year. It is said that in the Central 
Provinces the handloora weaving industry provides employment to 100,000 adult 
workers and about 250,000 dependant. Forty per cent of the total quantity of doth 
consumed in the provinces is produced in handiooms, 

Assam. 

In Assam the condition of handloom weavers Is said to be unhappy owing to 
the trade depression and competition from outside. Every householder, be he rich 
or poor, possesses a loom. 

The Assam Government propose two much needed schemes for the consideration 
of the Government of India : (i) the starting of a commercial course as an addition 
to the Government Weaving Institute at Gauhat! ; (2) the reorganisation of the 
Government emporium at Gauhati to increase its usefulness and expand its acti- 
vities. The emporium, after its reorganisation, can become a central institution to 
undertake such schemes as may be necessary for developing, co-operating, buying 
and selling on behalf of handloom weavers and for the better organisation of the 
industry. 

Bengal 

The Bengal Government proposed to reconstitute the Board of Industrial Union, 
appoint one weaving and dying expert for each industrial Union and to train up 
weavers in new designs of patterns, textile, etc. One supervisor with technical 
knowledge of weaving is proposed to be appointed for every 20 weavers’ societies. 
The union will require a lump subsidy of Es. 5,000 rupees each. Marketing offices 
are proposed to be appointed to supply information regarding marketing conditions 
to the provincial society as well as of industrial unions. 

Punjab 

The Punjab Government propose to have a central organisation with branches 
in weaving centres. These depots, in collaboration with the cooperative societies will 
help in the supply of suitable qualities of raw materials at cheaper rates, supply 
information as to the qualities of cloth to be purchased, as also in their standardiza- 
tion and advertisement, Then there will be a marketing officer, with assistants, who 
will advice the central organisation as to the types of cloth to be purchased and 
at what price. It is proposed to locate the central organisation at Amritsar, with 
branches in outlying important weaving centres like Ludhiana, Jalalpur, Hoshiar- 
pur, Jattan, Blaitan and Panipat. 

Sericultueal Eeseaech 

Sericultural research* for which Es. 1 lakh is to be allotted annually for five 
years, will be discussed by the conference, when the representatives from Bladras, 
Bihar and Orrissa, Asssam, Blysore. Kashmir, Indore and Gwalior States, the 
Central Provinces, Bengal, the Punjab and Burma will explain their respective 
schemes. 

BIysoeb 

Mysore produce about 50 per cent, of the total output of raw silk in India, and 
according to the Tariff Board, the State spends Es. 2 lakhs annually. Tbe cost 
of mulberry leaves constitute about 60 per cent, of the total ^ cost of production 
of silk. Hence the Blysore State proposed research work in manurial experi- 
ments, Improvement of local mulberry by grafting and other methods. As 
regards eericulture, several experiments are suggested to increase this production 
of cocoons per unit and improve their quality. Thirdly, economies in the cost of 
reeling are proposed. The total cost, ol the schemes is a little over Es. 2 lakhs 
non-recurring and Es. 67,000 recurring*; The Mysore Government has also outlined 
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a scheme for starting a silk waste spmning factory at a cost of Es. 68,000, which, 
they state, is a legitimate charge on sericultural research. 

These schemes of the Mysore Govern raetit are supported by an ekborote memo- 
randum by the Mysore Silk Association, which deals exhausti7ely with the measures 
to be adopted for improvement in the caltivatioa of mulberry, rearing of cocoons 
and reeling of silk. 

Habeas 

In Madras the principal place where rearing of silk worms and reeling of 
cocoons are carried on extensively in purely cottage conditions is Koilegal taluk, 
close to Mysore. Other centres where research work can be carried on are Coonoor, 
Kuppnm, Hoaur and Palmer, As the Madras Presidency produces one of the best 
indigenous vaiieties of silkworms and grows a good variety of bush mulberry it is 
urged that a sum of Rs. 45,500 at least be allotted for undertaking research work iu 
the first year and about Es. 22,000 in the succeeding years. 

Bihar and Orissa 

The Bihar and Orissa Government state that the rearing of silk-worms offers 
great possibilities. 

Central Provinces 

The Central Provinces Government would like to conduct intensive scientific 
research schemes to improve Tussore silk rearing and improve the volume of the 
cocoon output by setting up a small organisation at an estimated cost of Es, 4,000 
per annum, 

Assam- 

The Assam Government state that out of 12 districts silk rearing is practised in 
eight and a start has already been made in two of the remaining districts. No- 
where, perhaps, in India, except in Assam, are three species of silkworm cultivated. 
The extension of the industry as a whole is hindered for want of funds. The 
Assam Government recommend the establishing of a central research institute in 
Assam.. 

Kashmir 

The Kashmir Government has a scheme for establishing an institute. It points 
out ; *No other country or part of his Majesty's dominions is endowed by nature 
with such facilities for the success of the sericultural industry as Kashraere and 
Jammu. The State is now producing annually 20,000 ounces of silkworm seed, 
40,000 maunds of cocoons and 25.000 lbs. of raw silk. The industry affords a means 
of livelihood to 50,000 families. The industry is now hit by competition from China 
and Japan. The Kashmir Government wants a provision of Rs. 25,000 annually 
for subsequent years in order to give a start to the proposed institute. 

Central India 

Mr. J. B. Hutchinson, officiating director of the plant industry in Indore, 
says ‘With proper research work, there is every reason to believe that sericulture, 
which has already been attempted in Central India, would be successful/ He stressed 
the urgency of this question by a mention of the fact that the immediate problem 
in Central India is the provision of an alternative crop in place of opinion. 

Bengal 

Bengal has also supplied a scheme for silk cleaning and twisting machinery at 
the Government institute. 

PUNO'AB 

The Punjab Government state climatically submontane tract of the province is 
very suitable for silkworm rearing, 

Burma 

The Director of Agriculture, Burma m a note, states that the difficulty experienced 
up to date by the department in extending the industry has been due to the 
prejudice which exists among Buddhists against the killing of the larvae, which is 
an essential part of the process of silk worm rearing. At Leiktho, in the Toungoo 
hill tracts, where there is a small sericultural industry supervised by the Italian 
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Boman Catholic Mission most of the people are non-Biiddhist Bareas, and this 
difficulty does not arise. There are mulberry gardens at ‘Maymyo and Paukkauag. 

The scheme for research proposed by the Burma Government is estimated to 
cost Bs. 16,000 non-recurring and Es. 10,000 recurring in the first year. 

Gwalior has also submitted a scheme* 

Sir Frank Nayce’s Speecli. , 

Sir Frank Noyee, in the course of his speech in opening the Industries Confe- 
rence, said that they were there to implement the passage in the Government reso- 
lution on the Provincial Economic Conference, dealing with the proposal to consti- 
tute industrial intelligence and research on sound and practical lines and to decide 
on the best way of distributiog grants which the Government of India had given 
for research in sericultural industry and for the development of the handioom 
weaving industry. 

Begarding the first he said : ‘We said why we are anxious that the Bureau 
should be of the utmost value to you and that we want you to tell us how we can 
make it of the utmost value to you. One qnestion which was put to me in my 
recent tour, both in Calcutta and Bombay, was "Why are you attaching this Bur- 
eau to the Indian Stores department and would it not be better to have it as a 
separate organisation I think that a perusal of the note that the Chief Con- 
troller of Stores, Sir James Pitkeathly, has placed before you will give a sufficiant 
answer to that question. We are attaching it to the Indian Stores department be- 
cause the Indian Stores department is under the very able guidance of Sir James 
Pitkeathiy whose work on behalf of the development of the Indian industries and 
especially of the smaller Indian industries, has been recognized throughout the length 
and breadth of India (hear, hear). We are attaching it to his department because 
It is a live department. In giving him additional work which he has very readily 
undertaken to carry through we are placing at your disposal the benefit of the ex- 
'perience and knowledge of all the officers of his department, and we are also pla- 
cing at your disposal the resources of the test house which that department main- 
tains, If any of you would like a closer acquaintance with the working of the 
Indian Stores department, if you would like to know what it does in the way of 
testing and reporting on the different products manufactured in this country, I 
would suggest to you that if you are ever in Calcutta you should visit the Alipore 
test house when you will receive a very warm welcome and everything will be ex- 
plained to you. 

"You will have gathered that we are not starting a scheme on the very exten- 
sive lines suggested in the course of our discussions last year. Some of you would 
have liked to see iis start a Council of Industrial Besearch somewhat on the lines 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. I explained the objections to 

that last year. I need not repeat them. Most of you were here last year and you 

know what they are. One very great objection is of course the financial one. Ano- 
ther is that if we were to start an Imperial Council of Industrial Besearch we 

should not really know at present the best lines on which to start it. It is for 
these reasons amongst others that we are proposing to start on this small 
scale. Although it is on a small scale and although the money we have at 
our disposal only amounts to Es. 5 lakhs to be spent in three years I cannot 
myself help thinking that a very great deal can be done with that money 

if we use it in the way foreshadowed in Sir James Pitkeathiy 's note. 

Position of the Indian States 

‘There is one very important point and that is the position of the Indian 
States in respect of this bureau. The position of the Indian States differs very 
greatly in regard to the three questions which are coming before us to-day but in 
respect of this Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Besearch we hope that they will 
come in as full collaborators and co-operators in the scheme. We are anxious that they 
should come into the scheme on exactly the same terms as the Indian provinces, I may 
say that there is no question at any rate at this juncture of charging any fees ■ for 
the utilisation of the services of the bureau. Those will be placed at the disposal 
of the provinces and of the Indian States without any charge whatever. But 
we hope that in return for our doing so they will also place their own sources of 
informatioa and their own research institutes, If they have any, at the disposal of 
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1? sood of India as a whole. I hope 
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handloom industry an amount equal to the proceeds of 
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Sir J. Pitkeathly’s Speech 

After Sir Frcmh iV‘o?/ee had opened the conference, Sir Jam€$ Fitlmaihly the 

priiierples of the proposed Industrial In teliigence and Besearch Burpn and emphasis- 
ed the dependence of the proposal on the cooperation of the provinces. At the same 
time be pointed out the assistance which the Indian Stores department conid give 
to the industry. 

After that the conference appointed two committees to consider in detail the 
memoranda received from provinces making claims to shares in the grants for 
handloom weaving and sericulture. Memoranda were also received from a ntimbet 
of Indian States proposing schemes for expenditure of part of the money available 
for agriculture within their boundaries. 

The general discussion on the handloom weaving industry was followed with a 
view to securing the benefit of the experience of experts present. The principal sub- 
jects discussed were cooperative organisation of handloom weaving, best arrange- 
ments for improving designs and securing the fullest use of all improvements in 
machinery and the general principles which would govern the allocation of grants. 

In winding up the proceedings for the day the chairman suggested that the best 
criteria for allocating grants would be the number of looms in the province, the 
amount which the province was spending on handloom weaving at present and 
the expenditure which it proposed to make iu future. 

Decisions of Sub-Committees 

The whole of lOth. July was taken up with the deliberation of the handloom sub- 
committee and the llth. July morning with those of the sericulture sub-committee. 
The full conference met again in the afternoon (and first accepted^ unanimously 
the general lines of the proposal for the formation of an industrial in teliigence 
and research bureau. The delegates from every province and State promised whole- 
hearted support for making the bureau a success. The conference adopted the 
reports of the handloom and sericultural sub-commitee. In the case of handloom 
weaving industry the decision was taken that grants should be distributed in the 
provinces in the first year as to one half in proportion to the average expenditure 
by the local Governments on the improvement of the handloom w'eaving industry 
during the last five years and as to the other half in proportion to the consump- 
tion of yarn in the handloom industry in the provinces and that local Governments 
be asked to revise their schemes in the light of the sums which they could obtain 
in this way and criticisms of their schemes which were made by the 
conference. The conference also decided that 15 per cent, of the grant be 
reserved to the Government of India for distributions to minor administration 
and provinces which equitably required extra assistance. 

As regards sericulture the decision of the conference was that the sum available 
for distribution, namely, rupees one lakh a year was so small that it would be 
spent in a way which promised most immediate benefit to the industry, namely 
in increasing the supply of disease-free seed. It was also decided that an imperial 
committee be set up and attached to the bureau of industrial intelligence and research. 
The conference concluded after an interchange of compliments. Some delegates expres- 
sed special gratification that the conference was likely to become an annual event. 

A sub-committee of the Conference discussed on the ilth. July the position of 
the sericultural industry in connection with the promised grant of a lakh for 
research work. As advised by Sir Frank Noyce in his opening speech the sub- 
committee approved the proposal to appoint a permanent imperial sericultural 
committee under the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Besearch to be attached 
to the Indian Stores department. This sericultural committee will consist of repre- 
sentatives from silk growing provinces in British India, namely, Assam, Bengal, 
Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma and two Indian States, Mysore and 
Bashmir, The sum of one lakh for research was considered too inadequate for the 
promotion of the industry and it was decided to make a request to the Govern 
ment of India for an enhanced grant# 



Tbe Assembly Ottawa Committee Report 

The Assembly Oti;awa Committee’s Eeport was presented by Sir Joseph Bhore in 
the Legislative Assembly on the 3ist August 1934. 

Sir Ahdtir Rahim and ifr. K. C. Noocjy appended a minute of dissent to the 
Majority Eeport, in which they held— 

(1) The preferences given by the United Xingdom to our agricultural products 
have not, to any extent that matters, helped India to recover the lost grounds. On 
the other hand,*the Preference given by India to the United Kingdom has adversely 
affected our foreign markets. 

(^) The heavy deficiency in our exports mainly duo to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in the exports that there has been during 
1933-34 as compared with 1032-33 is not such as to reassure us that India is oh 
the fair way to economic and financial recovery, 

(3) ^ Having regard to the economic policies adopted practically by all other 
countries, trade agreements on the basis of mutual interests seem inevitable. 

Therefore, they recommend definite agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries, so that our trade position may be established on a surer 
basis. . ■ ■■■ ■ ■ . 

The Ottawa Agreement, they express the opinion, should at least be modified to 
the extent necessitated by such agreements. 

Mr. Sitaram Rajii submitted a separate minute of dissent in which he 
siibmited Dr. MeeBs Report to a detailed analysis and came to conclusions 
entirely different from those of the majority of the Assembly Committee. 

Majority Report 

^'The United Kingdom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential Indian commodities than the foreign countries in general, 

“The general tendency of mutual trade between India and the United Kingdom 
has been tending towards an equality of exchange, 

“The preferences given by India have not adversely affected Indian consumers of 
the Indian revenues. 

‘The impart preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry, 
the whole, the Ottawa Trade Agreement has been for the mutual benefit of 
the contracting parties”. 

These were the general eanclusions arrived at by the majority members of the 
Assembly Ottawa Committee appointed to examine the report of Dr, D. B, Meek, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, on the working of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The following arc extracts from the majority report 

“Though we do not necessarily subscribe to all the deductions or conclusions 
contained therein, Dr. Meek’s report constitutes a very fair and impartial review 
of trade conditions since the initiation of the preferential scheme. 

Effeot of Peeferences on Exports 

“The following are our general conclusions in each case : 

Eice ; The preference to rice has been of value to India, whose position in 
the United Kingdom market has improved both relatively and absolutely during 
the period under review. 

We would invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of ensuring 
that the effectiveness of the prcfereoce. is not diminished by the invasion of the 
United Kingdom market by foreign paddy and we would also ask them to consider 
whether a preference for rice cannot be secured elsewhere, particularly in Malaya.^ 

The preference has secured to the Indian exporter a very substantial share in 
United Kingdom market which had been , practically lost to India and to this ex- 
tent it must be regarded as definitely of benefit,. 

Tea : The preference has maintained India’s position vis-a-vis Ceylon in the 
United Kingdom market and it Will ensure to India a fair share in that most 
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importiBt market in the event of any increase in her export ailotmenfe under the 
restriction scheme. 

Tanned Skins : The evidence before ns does not warrant the conclusion that the 
preference has produced an appreciable effect on exports from India. 

Jute Manufacture : Any advantag:e which has accrued from the preference on 
jute manufactures has been in the nature ol insurance against loss of market rather 
than a positive gain to the Indian manufacturer. The preference is of more value 
In that it permits the Indian exporter to compete on equal terms with the British 
manufaelurer, 

^ Teak : India has improved her position relatively and absolutely in the United 
Ringdom market. 

Woollen Carpets : We are agreed that India has secured a definite advantage 
from the preference on woollen carpets. 

Tobacco : (a) unmanufactured s We are impressed with the potential value 
of this preference in view of the increasing production of cigarette tobacco in India. 

(b) Manufactured : We are doubtful whether the preference on manufactured 
tobacco has had any definite value for India. 

Castor Seed : We are of opinion that this preference has been of value and has 
enabled India to make a certain amount of headway at the expense of her competitors. 
Pig Lead : The preference has been shared with other Empire countries and 
Australia appears to have benefited to a greater extent than India. 

^ Castor Oil : While the Indian product has consolidated its position in the United 
Ringdom market at the expense of foreign oil, countries other than the United 
Ringdom have also increased their demand for Indian oil. We cannot, therefore, 
say with any certainty that the preference has benefited the Indian exporter in 
' : "generaL:: , 

Linseed OH : No advantage has resulted from this preference. 

Cocoanut oil : The preference has been of little benefit to India. 

Ground-nut oil : A very definite advantage has resulted from the preference. 
Indians total exports have increased significantly in the past two years and the 
United Kingdom market has been almost completely captured. 

Rape seed and sesamum oils ; The preferences in respect of these oils have little 
value in themselves though, here again, as in the case of cocoanut oil, we recognise 
their safeguarding value. 

OofTee: The preference has not enabled India to do more than maintain her 
position in the United Kingdom market. 

Coir: The very marked increase in respect of coir mats and mattings is dear 
evitoce of the beneficial effect of the preference. 

Uround-nuts: Though the preference has enabled India to gain some advantage, 
other Empire countries have gained to a greater extent. 

Sandalwood oils The preference has secured to India a greater share of the 
united Ringdom market at a time when exports to foreign countries were 
aecreasing. 

^ Granite setts: The preference on granite setts has been of advantage to India 
enabled a new line of trade to start. 

^ Magnesium chloride: The evidence so far available does not justify the conclu- 
sion that the preference has yet been of benefit to India. 

Cotton yarn, Cotton manufactures, magnesite, spices and wheat : The preference 
on these commodities has not been of benefit up to now. 

Raw cotton: We are agreed that, on the whole, Dr. Meek’s Report contains 
a fair statement of the advantage which has accrued to India from the undertaking 
of His Majesty’s Government under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Supplementary agreement in respect of iron and steel: We are of opinion that 
the assured off-take of pig-iron to the United Kingdom under the Supplementary 
Agreement was of value to the Indian pig iron producer and we are equally 
satisfied that the agreement in respect of sheet bar has been of some advantage. 

Colonial preference: We are of opinion that the preferences granted by the self- 
governing Colonies have had little effect on Indian trade. 

We note that Ceylon has not given full effect to the preference agreed upon 
at Ottawa. We recommend the cocoanut report and the resumption of negotia- 
tions with Ceylon with a view to arriving at a definite decision in respect of our 
trade relations with that Colony. 
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It is our opinion that in each case wMeh was the subject of our scrutiny, 

the preference has to a greater or lesser extent benefited the United Kingdom. 
We consider that on the whole. Dr. Meek’s appreciation of the effect of each of 
these preferences as set out in Chapter II of his report as a fair estimate or 
value, and that preferences, la so far as they have moderated or counteracted the 
factors making for a decrease in imports into India, have been of definite value to 
the United Kingdom. 

. Effect Of.Pbefeeehces Om Peices 

Id Chapter III of the Departmental Eeport are to be found the detailed statis- 
tics of prices of a very extensive range of commodities in respect of which prefer- 
ence is enjoyed by imports from the United Kingdom. We have made a careful 
and detailed analysis of these statistics which baa shown that^ while in^ a few 
cases prices of both British and non-British imports have risen and, in soma 
what more numerous class, foreign prices have risen while British prices have 
fallen or remained at their former levels, in the great majority of cases there has 
been a general fall in prices. We are satisfied that where prices have risen 
it has been due to special causes unconnected with preferences. 

On balance, we are of opinion that the Indian consumer has not been pre- 
judiced by the preferential scheme. 

Effect of preferences on customs revenue On the material before us, 
therefore, it is clear, that the preferences have not adversely affected Indian 
revenue. 

We are informed that only one industry, viz, the Aluminium Utensil Manufac- 
turing Industry has represented that it has been adversely affected by the opera- 
tions of the Ottawa Preferences. 

We are of opinion that it has not been established that the industry in question 
has in any way been affected adversely by the Ottawa Preferences, 

General CoNOLTJSiONS 

In the course of our deliberations it was suggested that as a result of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement, (certain foreign countries had imposed restrictions ,on imports 
from India by way of retaliation. 

We have, therefore, had prepared a list of the restrictions imposed by foreign 
countries since 1927 which shows also the reasons for the restrictive action. 

It appears, that in no case was the restrictive action retaliatory in nature or 
specially directed against India. 

Our general conclusions which must be regarded as subject to the reservations 
set out in paragraph 2 and 7 of the report, may bo summarised as follows 

(a) The export trade in articles which enjoy preferences on importation into 
the United Kingdom forms at the same time the most important and the most 
stable part of our total export trade. 

(b) The United Kingiom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential commodities than have foreign countries in general. 

(c) Since^ the initiation of the preferential scheme, the general downward trend 
of the United Kingdom’s import into India has been checked and shows an 
increase, 

^ (d) The general tendency of the mutual trade between India! and the United 
Kingdom has been tending towards an equality of exchange which has practically 
been established in the first year of the preferences. 

(e) The majority of the preferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more 
important exports have been of definite value to her export trade, 

(f) The preferences given by India have similarly been of definite assistance to 
the United Kingdom and where they have not led to an increased trade, they have 
at least tended to counteract factors operating in the opposite direction. 

(g) The mutual preferences between India and the non-self-governing Colonies 
have had little effect on trade exchanges. 

(h) The preferences given by India have not adversely effected Indian consumers 
or the Indian revenues. 

(p The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 

{}) On the whole, the Trade Agreement has been for mutual benefit of the con- 
tracting parties. 
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f HE' OTTAWA TBABB AGEEEMENT 
Minute of Dissent 

The followiDg dissenting note was appended by Mr, B,,SUarama to_ ^be 

Beport of the Assembly Ottawa Committee on Dr, Meek^s Eeport on tbe working 
of tbe Ottawa Preferences, Tbe following are extracts from the minute ^ 

On the information availabie to ns, there has been no increase in onr proauction 
taken as a whole. ' " 

On the other hand, some of the commodities, where increased production was 
expected, showed €?en a decline in production as for instance linseed, cofree and so 
forth. 

There has been no expansion of our total trade directly attributable to prefer- 
ence. Excepting in the case of woollen carpets aud rugs, where there has been a 
definite expansion of trade due to preference, there has been no dennite case of 
expansion on any commodity due, to preference. . ^ f f 

There was in a very few cases some improvement in trade noticed, but tnat 
improvement was noticed in our exports to foreign countries as well as to countries 
granting preference even to a greater extent. „ 

Therefore, the improvement cannot be credited to preference. In the same way 
preference cannot be held responsible for the decline of trade in certain commodities 
which were expected to expand in countries granting preference when the trade m 
those commodities showed improvement in countries not granting preference. 

If wa take the United Eingdom market alone into consideration, and ignore the 
condition of our other markets, In some cases ^ improvement in trade is noticed. 
But we have to take the whole trade into consideration. If values are taken into 
consideration and if figures of trade from Indian States also are included, there has 
been some expansion both in preferential and non -preferential items in the year 
393B-34 to some extent as compared with 1932-33, but the year 1932-33 is partially 
aifected by preference. 

If we go back to the immediate non-preferential year, 1931-32, that year as well 
as the next year 1932-33 are years of acute depression. If we study the previous 
yearns figures, we find the values obtained are far below those figures. It may also 
be noted that there has been in 1933-34 a general trade recovery to some extent. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that there has been expansion due to preference.^^ 

Mr* Das then points out the need for complete statistics of industrial production, 
the lack of which has disabled him from pronouncing to what extent Tndian indus- 
tries were adversely affected, 

Ils^DIA^S TeADB with FoBEIGN COUNTRIES 

Whether our trade with foreign countriee teas affected and whether our relatioriB 
tDith them suffer ed?-^1h.o answer to both these questions is in the affirmative. The 
advantages which the United Kingdom secured as a result of this scheme enable 
the United Kingdom to displace the trade of foreign countries in our markets to a 
large extent. 

It has been noticed as a definite policy with all those countries to purchase from 
only those countries who are purchasing from them. To a certain extent as our 
exports are mainly raw material, it is not easy to displace them at once. However, 
when and where possible, that they have been doing so is evident. 

Kestrictions have been increased against our exports year after year by some of 
our principal customers. We have a recent instance of Eiimania refusing to allow 
our skins and hides landed at their ports. It is said that the restrictions imposed 
on onr exports, whether it be leather, oil or oil seeds, are due to other causes; and 
that they did not specifically attribute to Ottawa. We do not expect them to attri- 
bute Ottawa as the cause and court United Kingdom's animosity openly. It is 
significant that these causes are newly discovered by them. 

Whether hy standing out <?/ the scheme im tmuld have suffered ? 

Commodities In the production of which British capital is invested and British 
racial interests are involved, this question whether by standing out of the scheme 
the trade would have Buffered, should be answered in the negative, scheme or no 
scheme, • ■ 

With regard to those commodities, in which the Indian interests are involved by 
standing out of the scheme, they would lose ground in those commodities where 
other Empire countries compete, all other things being equal. There ars few com- 
modities which satisfy both these considerations. Beference to individual items will 
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be made where necessary hereafter* But India’s agricultural produce finds market 
mainly in countries outside the United Kingdom. Therefore the loss of United King- 
dom market cannot be said to be irreparable. 

Effect OF- CONSUMEES . 

Whether consumers in India tvere affected % the tariff changes in the imports ? 
It was expected that prices of the goods of countries not given preference would be 
brought to the level of the prices of goods imported from the United Kingdom 
which is given the lower preferential rate. An examioation of the import statistics 
shows that in some cases goods sold by non-preferred countries are sold cheaper 
while in some eases the British goods are sold cheaper. Further, the exchange, the' 
reactions on the prices of non -preferential goods due to the foreign countries put- 
ing up the prices to compensate them, the loss on preferential goods and several 
other factors, have to be taken into consideration. 

To assess the burden or relief on the consumers, we have to isolate the effect 
of preference from the effect due to other causes. We are unable to do so. I am 
unable to agree with the majority on their assumption that the consumer was not 
adversely affected. A minute examination of each commodity price and reasonable 
elimination of other factors would alone enable us to come to anything like approxi- 
mate valuation. 

The majority of the Assembly Committee, who supported the scheme, were! infiu- 
enced by the consideration that the scheme provided immense scope for definite ex- 
pansion without diversion of our export trade in certain commodities. On these 
commodities, at any rate, they were very definite. I propose to examine the results 
obtained on them in the first instance and see how far those expectations which in- 
fluenced their decision were realised. 

The majority while agreeing that no direct benefit accrued on preference in res- 
pect of cocoanut oil, linseed oil, rapeseed and sesamum oils now persist in believing 
that the trade with the United Kingdom in these oils is likely to be valuable as 
substitutes. There is no doubt some improvement has been made in the exports of 
our castor oil, because there is a greater general demand in the world markets for 
the Indian castor oil, which also is cheaper. Even in this Indian exports to coun- 
tries not granting preference have increased much more than to U. K. The only 
oil which has shown increased exports to U. K. is the groundnut oil. But the 
heavy loss on groundnuts is not compensated by this increase. 

The other extravagant hope on which the support for the scheme was based is 
the great results which were expected on the following commodities. The majority 
of the Ottawa Committee in para 4 of the report observed as follows : — 

“We consider that, preferences given on the following commodities are definitely 
valuable :—coffee, coir, yarn, coir matting, oil-seed cake and meal, spices, teak and 
other hard woods, woollen carpets and rugs, tobacco, castor seed, groundnut and 
pig lead. From the figures available it would appear that the “money value"’ of 
the preferences given in respect of the commodities amounts to ^1,781,000 or about 
Es. 22? lakhs. This figure illustrates the value of the preferences in assisting these 
commodities to retain their existing market in the face of severe competition from 
non-Empire countries. The total value of the trade in the same commodities captur- 
able by Empire countries is estimated at £30,562,000 and, assuming that, when 
other Empire countries compete with India, India’s percentage of the exports, from 
ail Empire sources into the United Kingdom remains the same as it is to-day, the 
value of the additional market in the United Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount to £10,106,000 or Es. 13,47,50,000."’ 

The actual results go to show that from ensuring a preferential value of Rs.t 227 
lakhs we have registered a decline of Es. 31 lakhs and far from securing an addi- 
tional market in U. K. worth Rs. 13 crores we have lost Rs. 4 crores and 42 lakhs 
in the total trade. I know that when the supporters of this scheme in the Special 
Committee estimated these results they were speculating and it turned to be a bad 
speculation. I am unable to accept their conclusions on the value of preference on 
some of the export commodities. 

Linseed 

The Indian delegation to Ottawa as well as the majoritiy of the Assembly 
Committee on the Ottawa Agreement ; laid considerable importance to the preference 
on our linseed trade and expected immediate expansiou by the stimulus of pro- 
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dttctioo owing to the capfciijrable market in U, K, and to the fact fcliat India Is 
the sole supplier within the Empire* 


Indian peoduction 

{Acres la thousands) (Tons la thousands) 


1931-32 

3,309 

416 

1932-33 

3,299 

406 

1933-34 

2,257 

'377 


The above figures show that there was no expaasioa but on the contrary a 
decline is noticed. 

Indian Expoets To. All ' Godnteies. 

Quantity. Yalue. 



1931-32 

32-33 

33-24 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 

U. K. 

14.133 

14.270 

15,825 

1,646 

1,654 

1,369 

Germany 

9,844 

9,480 

10,316 

1,364 

1,331 

1,335 

Netherlands 

400 

200 

3,984 

45 

32 

523 

Belgium 

760 

345 

10,204 

90 

39 

1,266 

France 

44.213 

21,611 

41,483 

5,321 

2,501 

5,CX)8 

Spain 

3,849 

1,650 

9,100 

533 

209 

1,053 

Italy 

14,619 

10,578 

21,690 

2,376 

1,813 

1,126 

Greece 

3.100 

2,983 

5,654 

342 

317 

638 

Australia 

10;038 

9,415 

11,958 

him 

1,018 

1,360 

Janan 

6,259 

150 

1.404 

746 

17 

169 

Other countries 13,068 

1,511 

104,825 

1,489 

175 

13,206 


From the above figures, it would appear that exports to United Kingdom have 
increased very largely in the year 19BS-34 and this was largely attributed by our 
colleagues to the beneficial results of preference, notwithstandiog the fact that our 
chief competitors* Argentine and the United States of America, suffered failure of 
crops to the extent of one third and two fifth respectively in the year 1933. A 
perusal of our export table would show that not only United Kingdom but many 
other countries have purchased in much large quantities than they ever did before. 

Therefore, I am of opinion that the increase in our exports in 1933-34 cannot 
be attributed to preference. Further, it was said that the British oil crushers got a 
rebate of 15 shillings a ton on linseed oil produced out of Argentine seeds under 
the customs draw-back system. This rebate afiects our trade both in the seed and 
oil. 


One of the members of the committee observed that... 15 shillings a ton is 

not much. When it is worked out, it came to 5 per cent, that Is to say, 50 per-cent 
of the preference is nullified. It is grossly unfair on the part of the United King- 
dom to say the least about it. No wonder there had been no exports of Indian 
linseed oil, and had it not been for the failure of Argentine and U. S. A. crop, 
the effect would have been marked on the trade of the seed also. 


India paper is a rice importing country, but from the point of view of Burma 
the export trade is important. Preference has not helped production. On the other 
hand, Indian imports have been increasing considerably. 

Tea 

The tea restriction schema of 1933 having come into operation, the effect of pre- 
ference has been obscured by this scheme. 

Our colleagues on this committee were of opinion that if we did not enter into 
the Ottawa Agreement, Ceylon would have enjoyed a preferential market in United 
Kingdom to our | detriment, Oeylon did not ratify the agreement, but is enjoying 
preferences as though it did, and refused to ' respect the obligations although India, 
which ratified the agreement and paid the price in full and is therefore entitled 
to better position than Ceylon, is made to suffer, because the suffering to confined 
to Indian interests. 

Indians monopoly. [Indiafs export trade lay mostlv outside 

the (Jnited Kingdom market being S cent of the total Indian exports. 
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Indian exports to United Kingdom during the period preference has been in oper- 
ation, both in quantity and value, t registered considerable decline. From the value 
noted in the report, It would appear that our export trade with countries granting 
preference did not show decline in the same proportion. From the table of United 
Kingdoin imports of a part of this trade, namely, piece-goods, the imports in 1933 
have registered considerable decline. In the neutral markets, our chief rival Siam 
scored against us for the loss it sustained in United Kingdom market, and secondly, 
the percentage share of the countries granting preference showed a decline from 
76 per cent in 1932-33 to 67 per cent in 1933*34, and thirdly our prices for teak 
having declined our imports have been stimulated. 

Tobacco 

Our export figures of unmanufactured tobacco register an increase in our ex- 
ports to United Kingdom in 1933-34. But the increase is also registered in the 
case of our exports to countries not granting preference. While I agree that 
preference had been of some assistance in United Kingdom market, I wish to lay 
emphasis on the fact that we have been enjoying preference since 1919 and that 
it had been noticed that the consumption of pipe tobacco which India exports has 
been gradually falling off in the United Kingdom. 

Indian exports of manufactured tobacco are cigars mainly. Our total trade 
registered a decline in the years 1932-33 and 1933-34. Therefore, I do not consider 
preference had any considerable effect, and wish to lay emphasis on this 
point that India can not hope to capture the United Kingdom market from Cuba. 

Eaw Cottok 

With regard to the undertaking given by His Majesty's Government to make 
increased use of raw cotton we find in pursuance of that they set up the Indian 
Cotton Enquiry Committee to implement that undertaking, but soon after as the 
Mody-Less Pact came into existence, the effect of the previous agreement with 
which we are concerned is obscured by this later agreement. 

Pig Ieon 

The table of Indian exports of pig iron shows that in years 1931-32, 32-33 
and 33-34, our exports to United Kingdom have been 20 per cent respectively of 
our total exports, while foreign countries were taking 79 per cent, of which Japan 
was a chief customer. 

An examination of the important table of United Kingdom shows that during 
the last three years. 1931-32, 32-33, and 33-34, the United Kingdom market is restric- 
ting its imports owing to her own home productions. In 1933, the year of preference. 
United Kingdom did not take from foreign countries and took a little less 
than what she took us in the previous year. However, it cannot be said preference 
has no value to us, but it can be said that the value should not be exaggerated, 
in view of the United -.Kingdom's increased home production and the unlikelihood of 
our replacing the home product in their market. 

With regard to the Iron and dteel Agreement regarding the galvanised sheets, 
we wish to emphasise the fact that an important consideration for the agreement 
was the use of iron bars. The abandonment of the scheme now under the present 
Steel Bill takes away an important consideration for the previous agreement. 

Effect on Empxee counteieb 

The majority of the Committee came to the conclusion that the effect of the 
scheme was neither advantageous nor disadvantageous to India, 

I am unable to subscribe myself to such a general conclusion. The most impor- 
tant country in these relations with us under this scheme is Ceylon, and in several 
commodities India gave preference to Ceylon in return for a similar concession to 
us in some commodities, India carried its part faithfully and Ceylon refused to 
carry its part. The Government of India did not repudiate the agreement 
but allowed Ceylon to enjoy the preference in our market. 

It is difficult to understand the propriety of allowing Ceylon to continue to 
draw the benefits under the agreement and agree to allow the suspension of benefits 
we are entitled to receive under the Agreement till such time as the Government 
of India may come to final conclusion on some Agreement. 

The attitude so far taken by His ' Majesty's Government and the Government 
of India with respect to Ceylon is felt to be nothing short of scandal. 

■ m 
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What is the explanation of the Governnaent of India and what are the conclusions 
of the committee ? Instead of forthwith denouncing the attitude taken by 
Ceylon and debarring her from the advantages given to her under the scheme, they 
eooll) state they are entertaining some fresh proposals from Ceylon. That is to 
say, that they are considering how far they could accommodate Ceylon in the 
matter of Ceylon copra at the expense of purely Indian interests, in return for some 
benefits. We are not told what those benefits are, in the meantime allowing Ceylon 
to enjoy the preference in the Indian market without paying for it by giving the 
corresponding preferences. 

Value to Great Britain 

The value of the scheme to the United Kingdom The ofiScial report estimates 
the advantages secured by the United Kingdom as worth now about Es. 5 and 
half crores. 

I wish to note that for the following commodities of the imports preference has 
been found to have been definitely valuable to the United Kingdom. 

Asbestos manufactures, boots and shoes, brushes, buttons of metal, chemicals, 
etc., cordage and rope, cork manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines, earthen- 
ware and poreeiain, instruments and apparatus, hardware, furniture and cabinet 
ware drugs etc., containing spirit, machinery and millwork, aluminium wrought, 
brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought, oils, oil and floor cloth, copper wrought, 
German silver and nickel, lead wrought, zinc wrought, paints and solutions, pack- 
ing, rubber manufactures, smokers^ requisities. toilet requisites, stalionery, haberdas- 
hery and millinery, toys and requisites for games etc., cycles, woollen manufactures. 

In the following preference showed only some value : 

Leather, provisions, glue, cartridge cases, carriage and carts. 

On motor cars and omnibuses the results are largely affected by exchange values. 

No appreciable value due to preference is found in the import of natural essen- 
tial oils, ale and beer, building materials and apparrel. 

In the following imports preference does not appear to have been of any value 
to the United Kingdom fire-arms, paper and pasteboard etc., umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings. 

Taking this whole range of imports on which preferences are given to the United 
Kingdom and the results obtained in favour of that country practically on the 
whole range, it cannot be gainsaid substantia! benefits were gained by the United 
Kingdom. 

Conclusion 

It is not possible for me, on the results obtained during the last two years, to 
come to any other conclusions than that the scheme so far as Indians interests in 
general and Indian interests ia particular are concerned, has not proved to be a 
success. India carried its part of theobligations faithfully. But it is difficult to maintain 
that the High Contracting Party has not over-looked our subordinate position and 
has been carrying its duties uuder the scheme as scrupulously as we expect her to 
carry. Assuming that the obligations will be carried scrupulously hereafter, it is diffi- 
cult even then to maintain that the scheme can be worked out to our great advan- 
tage. I do not grudge if the United Kingdom is benefited more than we are. But 
are we benefited ? There can be no doubt if we isolate the effect of preferences on 
our exports in that particular market, although the expectations held regarding 
some of our principal agricultural products have not been realised, there has been 
of some benefit as on our exports of woollen carpets and rugs. At the time of 
ratifying the Agreement, Mr, Sadiq Hassan, who is interested in this trade observed 
that, although his own trade would be benefited, he must oppose the Agreement on 
the ground it is not beneficial to the country as a whole. Taking the entire trade 
into consideration, our apprehensions in the minority Report were justified by the 
results before us. We have neither increased our production nor expanded our trade 
or preference, but we have purchased a quarrel with some of oiir good customers, 

, when we gave preferences to the United Kingdom on every conceivable article of 
import from a metal button to a Rolls Boyce. Even if foreign countries cannot be 
said to have a reasonable complaint on the preferences, we have given to the 
Unite Kingdom to which country we are subordinated, yet to the extent to which 
foreign countries were displaced by the United Kingdom in their imports into this 
country to that .extent their power to purchase our exports is reduced. Our agri- 
culturists for whose benefit this scheme was professed to be valuable are now no 
etter ofi. I am unable to say that the continuance of the scheme is beneficial to 
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ns. I realise the consequences that are sure to follow by putting an end to the scheme. 
We are economically inferior or politically subordinate to the United Kingdom. We 
uot in a position to assert ourselves like the self-governiog parts of the Empire. 
Our political future is now being shaped by the British people and their Govern- 
ment. It is not disguised by those who have been advocating the scheme that we 
cannot afford to iueur the displeasure of the British nation now. But in coming 
to these conclusions I have not permitted myself to be influenced by political 
considerations. 

Assuming for the purpose of argument, the United Kingdom is the only import- 
ant market for us, increased depenaence upon the market of the country to which 
this country is subordinate and the gradiiai alienation of the markets of the world 
which have been good to us, is not conducive to our economic prosperity. I feel I 
should not be a consenting party to a scheme economically so disastrous to us, 
whatever be the political consequences. It is more heroic to be killed if need be 
than commit suicide. 


The Ottawa Agreement is Worldng 

EffecI of Preferences qu Indo-British Trade 

A detailed and masterly examination, aided by facts and figures, is made in the 
case of each of the articles of export from India on which she has received prefer- 
ence either in the United Kingdom or in the British colonies in the report on the 
working of the scheme of perferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement between 
the Government of India and his Majesty^s Government in the United Kingdom up 
to the end of the fiscal year 1933-34, The report, which has been compiled by Dr. 
Meek, director general of commercial intelligence and statistics, is in fulfilment of 
the promise given by the Government of India at the time of the debates in the 
Legislature on the Ottawa Agreement, when it was stated by the Government that 
it would be submitted to committees of the Assembly and of the Council of States. 
Altogether the report consists of four chapters and a number of appendices. The 
first chapter examines the working of the preferences granted on Indian exports 
when imported into the United Kingdom, correspondingly the second chapter ex- 
amines the working of the preferences which India has granted on imports iuto 
India from the United Kingdom and certain British colonies. The effect of the 
preferences granted by India on the market prices of imported articles which receive 
preferential treatment is discussed in the third chapter while the fourth relates to 
the representations received from Indian industries which are opposed to certain 
preferences given by India. Dr. Meek makes it clear at the outset that the opin- 
ions and conclusions contained in the report are not to be regarded as an 
expression of the final views of the Govt, of India on any particular point. 

Wheat 

Dealing first with exports, Dr. Bleek refers to wheat and contends that at 
present the preference on this commodity of two shillings a quarter is of little 
value to India owing to her special wheat position. In the first place with a nor- 
mal crop, India, at present prices, can probably just meet her consumption. 
Secondly, as a result of the wheat import duty and the absence of any large 
exportable surplus, wheat prices in India have been much above world parity. 
Lastly, the supply position in the year 1933 precluded the possibility of a eouBider- 
able demand from the importing countries including United Kingdom. The 1933 
crop in some of the exporting countries, chiefiy Horth America, was a poor one, 
but the importing countries, including the United Kingdom, had reaped the best 
crops attained in the Post-war period. Gonaequently, the demand from these 
countries was less strong. Joined to the heavy accumulated stocks from the preceding 
years and the policy of national self-sufficiency followed by most European countries 
these bumper crops in the importing countries meant a fairly weak demand in the 
world in general Good maize, rye and potato-crops in Europe weakened the 
markets still further. As result of all these factors there was a smaller demand in 
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tiie importing countries and consequently world prices remained low and India 
cootinued entirely out of parity with, of course, no exports of any significance. 
This preference is of no value to India at present and in the very near future its 
value is extremely problematic. The total exports from India in 1933-34 is calculated 
at two thousand tons, almost the same as in the preceding year. The exports^ have 
been quite negligible in recent years and have almost reached the vanishing point in 
the last two years, There were no exports to the United Kingdom either in 1933-34 
or in the previous year. Exports to the U. K. in 1931-32 amounted to nearly 17 
thousand tons. Exports to Ceylon were quite negligible amounting to 229 tons in 
1933-34 as against 166 and 145 tons in the preceding years. Thus exports from 
India were of no importance in the last two years and the preference has not had 
any significance. The price of wheat in Karachi was for many months considera- 
bly higher than the price of Manitoba in London. With such a price position no 
exports could be possible. 

Eioe 

The rice exports from British India, which are chiefly from Burma, showed an 
increase in so far as the United Kingdom was concerned but this increase was not 
sufficiently large to balance the loss of markets elsewhere. India proper is, on 
balance, a rice importing country. The statistical position of Burma rice was fair dur- 
Ing 1933 - 34 . The price of Indian rice was competitive, but the sales to the United 
Kingdom were affected adversely by the superior packing and polish of the com- 
peting Spanish and American produce. One important factor militating against the 
greater increase of imports of rice into the United Kingdom was the present inabi- 
lity of India and Burma to provide, in a sufficiently increasing measure, the quality 
of rice required by the consumers in the U. K. As Burma rice was inferior to foreign 
rice in respect of favour and the easier cooking properties, as well as the finish 
and polish, its consumption sufered. The total exports of rice (including broken 
cleaned rice) to all countries during 1933-34 amounted to 1,649 thousand tons in the 
preceding year, thus recording a decline of 100 thousand tons. Exports to U. K. 
in 1933-34 were nearly 90 thousand tons in the preceding year and 30 thousand tons 
in 1931-32. Imports of rice during 1938 amounted to 1,037 thousand cwts. as com- 
pared with 1,592 thousand cwts. in 1931. The important point is that actual imports 
from India were large inspite of the reduced total consumption ; a satisfactory posi- 
tion proving the value of the preference. 

Oil Seeds 

The view that preference in the ease of groundnut oil, linseed oil, castor oil and 
rape oil would lead to a definite expansion of the total volume of Indian trade, since 
the market for these commodities which might be captured by India in the IF. K, 
alone is greater than the total volume of Indian exports of the same products to all 
countries, was expressed by the majority of the special committee appointed by the 
Legislative Assembly to consider the question of preference. Both the total trade as 
well as trade with IT. K. has shown substantial increase in the last two years since 
preference came into operation. 

The total exports of all vegetable oils from India amounted to 2,915 thousand 
gallons in 1933-34 while in the previous year the figure was 2,444 thousand gallons. 
The total exports to countries granting preference were 1,795 thousand gallons in 
1933-34 as compared with 1,616 thousand gallons in 1932-33. The exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1933-34 amounted to 753 thousand gallons as compared with 
767 thousand gallons in 1932-33 and 685 thousand gallons in 1931-32. Thus exports 
seem to have declined slightly in 1933-34 as compared with the preceding year ; but 
the exports of 1932-33 and the first preference of ten per cent, came into force in 
March 1982. If the figures of 1931, 1932 and 1933 however are compared it will be 
found that there has been a consistent increase in the trade since the preference 
came into being. There were no exports of linseed oil from India to the U. K. and 
only a very small quantity is sent to Mauritius. Indians chief markets therefore lie 
outside the countries granting preference. The total exports during 1933-34 amount 
to 67 thousand gallons as compared with 44 thousand gallons in the preceding year 
and 38 thousand gallons in 1931-32, 

Exports of groundnut oil during 1933-34 amount to 716 thousand gallons as 
compared with 917 thousand gallons in the previous year. The imports of 
groundnut oil (unrefined) into the U. K. amounted to four thousand tons in 1933 as 
compared with 37 thousand tons in the previous year. The share of India in the 
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D. E. market in 1931 was 0,63 thousand gallons or 5 per cent, in 1932 it rose to 

1.5 thousand gallons or over 40 per cent.' In 1933 India was responsible for 95 
per cent, of the total imports into the U.P., her share amounting to 3 8 thousand tons. 
The share of other countries had dwindled to 5 per cent. This shows very definitely 
that the preference has enabled India to capture this market and all her competitors. 

Total exports of rapeseed oil for 1933-34 amounted to 263 thousand gallons 

whereas in the previous year the exports were 226 thousand galioRS. 

Preference has been granted to Indian linseed in the IT. K. and Fiji. India’s 

exports to the U. K. amounted to 14.000 tons only in 1931-32 and 1932-33* In 
^933“34 they reached the enormously increased figure of 175 thousand tons. India’s 
exports both to the U. K. and to other countries increased enormously during 

*933"34 compared with the preceding two years and further the increase in the 
case of the exports to the U. K was of the much larger dimensions both actually 
and as a percentage than in the case of other countries. The preference on linseed 
helped Indian linseed to onst the Argentine linseed from the U. K, market more 
efiectively and to that extent was definitely advantageous. Argentine is a much 
larger supplier of linseed to the world markets than India., But even so, while 
the preference continues the United Kingdom market will to a very large extent 
remain a sheltered market for Indian linseed. The 1933-34 Argentine crop has 
also been a comparative failure, the products amounting to only I.3 million tons, 
which is much the same as the output In 1932-33. In view of the second failure 
together with the preference, the position of Indian linseed should be strong dur- 
ing the year 1934-35 and these two factors acting in the same direction will 
encourage the exports of Indian linseed. It may be stated, observes the report, 
quite definitely that the ten per cent, preference on linseed has certainly benefited 
India during the year 1933-34. 

Tea And Coffee 

With regard to cofiee, the report contends that although the preference on it did 
not help India to increase her share in the market, ' nevertheless it enabled her 
to maintain her share which without preference would most assuredly have rece- 
ded to a much lower level. The total imports of coffee into U. K. showed a consider- 
able decline in the last four years. If the quality of Indian coffee were^ improved 
and suitable measures were taken by advertising to push Indian coffee in the U, 
K. market it seems highly probable that the exports to that country would show 
a profitable increase, 

The preference has in no way affected the distribution of the Indian trade in 
tea in the United Kingdom. The total imports of tea during 1933 amounted to a 
little Under 505 million lbs. as compared with 556 million lbs. in 1932. This fall 
was the result of the Export Eestriction Scheme, India’s share in 1933 was 279 
million lbs. as compared with 312 million lbs. in the preceding year. The percentage 
share which India enjoyed remained almost the same in the two years, being a little 
over 55 per cent. The prices of tea in India recorded an enormous increase from 
the beginning of new season 1933 as compared with ^ the previous season. The 
tea season generally commences in June, A similar increase was noticeable in 
London also but prices did dot rise to the same extent as in India. This meant in 
other words that India could sell in U. K. a proportionately equal amount of tea at 
better prices. This result must have been made possible to a certain extent, by 
the preference she received from the U. K. 

Cotton Manufaotubes 

The total exports of cotton yarn during 1933-34 amounted to 16 million lbs. 
as compared with 15 million lbs, in the preceding year. Exports to the U. K. 
increased frotn 198 thousand lbs. in 1932.33 to 440 thousands lbs. in 1933-34 and 
those to Ceylon from 136 thousand lbs. to 172 thousand lbs. Thus, there has 
been an increase of exports to countries granting preference. 

The preference granted to cotton manufactures in colonies was of little import- 
ance. Ceylon which is one of the most important customers accounting fo 38 
per cent, of the total trade to all Empire countries granted India no preference 
The value of export from India to the Empire countries excluding the U. K. 
amounted to nearly 119 lakhs. Out of this the value of trade, with the colonies 
which granted preference, was only a little over Bs. lakhs or less than five per 
cent. Preference on hides helped India to increase her trade in the U. K. at the cost 
of her foreign competitors, whose share is now only ten per cent. 
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lo respect of exports of jute sacks and bases, j^unny cloth, to the United King- 
dom, India has been holding her own in the U. K. naarket. The preference has not 
helped her to increase her trade but probably without it the trade might not 
have been maintained at the existing level. The United Kingdom takes, on an 
average, only eight per cent, of India s total exports of jate but the value of the 
trade is high, imports during 1933 amounted to 304. thousand cwts. as compared 
with 36S thousand cwts. in 1932 and 395 thousand cwts. in 1Q31. Thus, imparts 
have been decreasing consistently in the last few years. ^ India’s share was 35 
thousand cwts. or 97.3 per cent, in 1932. With the decline in the total trade 
imports from India droppped to 298 thousand cwts, but the percentage share 
increased by nearly one per cent. India has captured the market in the last two 
years, imports to the U. K. from other countries being very small in dimensions. 
In the three years, 1929-31 imports of jute piecegoods into England from fore- 
ign countries were of considerable magnitude accounting in 1931 for 21. 5 per cent, 
of the total imports. Preference has thus reduced competition from other countries 
and to that extent enabled India to retain her market in the U. K, and improve her 
percentage share of that market. 

Exports of paraffin wax to the U. K. have increased to some extent though they 
have not reached the level of earlier years. This is probably due to the lower 
production of this item in the last three years. There is no evidence that the pre- 
ference on spices has had much effect on India’s trade in this item. 

Teak And Tobacco 

Preference on teak and other hard woods, it is pointed out in the report, will 
be of value to India, if not. in extending her market greatly, at least in maintain- 
ing it. Preference has been granted in the U. K* on all sorts of hardwoods from 
India. The exports to all countries in 1933-34 of other hardwoods were a little 
over 600 cubic tons in a total of 27,000 cubic tons or slightly over 2 per cent. As 
far as India is concerned the preference amounts to a preference mainly on teak. 
Under this item, India supplies a very large proportion of imports into the U. K. 

Preference of twenty per cent on woollen carpets and rugs has been granted 
in the U* K. and ten per cent, in Ceylon and the Federated Malaya States. 

Preference on rice meal and efuat has been of .some assistance to India in 
maintaining her relative position as a supplier to the IT. K. market. 

Immense value of the preference on tobacco is emphasised in the report which 
observes that but for the preference extended in U. K, India would have been 
unable to retain what market she has there. 

In the ease of castor seeds, it may be safely said, the report says, that the pre- 
ference has enabled her to capture the U. K. market from her competitors and has 
been of very dednite advantage to her. 

In groundnut, India has gained as much as Empire competitors in the U. K. 
market in 1933 and it is difficult to explain, remarks the report, why India could 
not increase her share to the same extent as the other Etnpire countries whose 
share went up from 28 thousand tons or 29 per cent, to nearly 60 thousand tons 
or 45 per cent. The preference has been of advantage to India but other Empire 
countries have so far benefited to a greater extent than India from the preference. 

India’s trade in lead with the United Kingdom increased both absolutely and 
relatively and this change, the report declares, must be due in a great noeasure 
to the preference which has been granted on the exports of lead to the U. K. and 
of pig lead to Ceylon. 

Lac 

There is no preference on lac which is allowed free entry in the U. K., but Ihe- 
synthetic substitutes for lac are subject to duty. Preference is thus granted to na- 
tural lac as against the competing substitutes* The export from India to U. K.* 
have more than trebled in quantity in 1933-34 while the percentage share is nearly 
double of what it was. This great increase must, in a large measure, be accredited 
to the preference which Indian natural lac received over the synthetic substitutes. 

There was no preference on myrofaalans, broken rice and mica. In hemp, India 
has been able to increase her share in tfae:U*,K. marke slightly. Preference has been 
of very little value to India so far as trade ih: iron and steel Is concerned* 
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India has granted a ten per cent, preference on fishmaws and sbarkniis in British 
Malaya (excluding the Straits Settlements) and her trade in these articles has re- 
neained fairly steady for the last few years, but her exports to the Federated and Uo- 
federated Malaya States were either insignificant or nil during this period* 

Raw CoTTOJsr 

There has been a considerable increase in the exports of raw cotton from India 
to the U. K, the figure for 1933-34 being the highest in the last seven years. The 
U. K purchases of raw cotton from India increased very considerably m 1933-34 
amounting to 61 thousand tons. 

The action taken to follow up the undertakings given by his Majesty^s Govern- 
ment as regards encouraging the increase of Indian cotton by the Lancashire in- 
dustry is described in the report in detail. India’s share in the total imports of 
raw cotton into the U, K, was 50 thousand tons in the three years 1929-1931, The 
parity in 1933-34 has been improving in favour of Indian cotton as against the Ameri- 
can and the general increased purchases of Indian cotton by overseas markets are 
due to large extent to the immediate factor, which of caurse, affects all markets 
including IJ. K. 

Imports of iron and steel into the U. K were admitted free in accordance with 
an agreement arrived at between the Indian Delegation to Ottawa Conference and 
United Kingdom. The total exports of pig iron in 1933-34 amounted to 377 thous- 
and tons as compared with 218 thousand tons in the preceding year. The share 
of U* K. in 1933-34 amounted to 93 thousand tons as compared with 76 thousand 
tons in the preceding year and 69 thousand tons in 193I-32. 

The report examines the course of the Indo-British trade during the past 670 
years and concludes that although after the Ottawa Trade Agreement the U* K. 
has improved her position in the Indian market, there is still a good deal of 
leeway for her to make up. On the other hand, she proved to be be an increasingly 
important market for Indian goods. 

Impoets 

Attempt is made in the report to illustrate the effect of the preferences given in 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement on the import trade of British India. Taking first the 
preferences granted to the U. K. it is said that cotton piecegoods and iron and steel 
made up 25 per cent, of total value of the imports from the U. K. in 1933-34. The 
report emphasises the point that any advantages gained by the United Kingdom 
as a result of the perferential duties were minimised to some extent by intensive 
competition from countries notably from Japan, with depreciated currencies. In 
many cases this competition proved so serious to local industries that action had to 
be taken by the introduction of alternative minimum specific duties to restore as far 
as possible the competitive price position of the year 1931 in respect of such articles, 
retaining at the same time whenever the margin of preferences already granted to the UK. 

Trade in arms and ammunition has been falling progressively in recent years, 
mainly as a result of the reduced purchasing power. 

The total imports of British India of building and engineering materials other 
than iron steel or wood amounted to 42 lakhs as compared with 50 lakhs in 1932-33 

Britain’s Share Increases 

Under the Ottawa Trade Agreement some of the chemicals and chemical prepara- 
tions were subject to preferential duties which came Into force on April 1, 1933, 
The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of sodium carbonate and 
caustic soda. 

The preference granted to U. K on drugs and medicines has been of value to 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of earthenware and por- 
celain inspite of the exceptionally severe competition from Japan. 

Machinery and miliwork are important items in India’s import trade with the 
U. K. Some articles recorded under this head enjoy preferences in India, if they 
are of the U. K. origin. 

The United Kingdom has a large percentage of share in the imports of alumi- 
nium wrought, brass, bronxe and similar alloys, wrought. 

The totm imports of lubricating oils, other than batching oils into India during 
1933-34 showed an increase from 8.5 miliiou gallons to 10.8 million gallons in 
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quantity although, expressed in value, the trade declined frem Es. 110 lakhs to 
Rs. 102 lakhs. 

Imports of paper manufacture into India rose from 25,000 cwtsv to 31,000 cwts. 
of which the U. K. supplied 12,000 cwts. or 39 per cent* as compared with 7,000 
tons or 28 per cent, in 1932-33* 

While the steady decline in the total value of the imports of rubber manufac- 
tures continued in the year 1933-34 the imports from the U. K. rose sharply from 
Bs. 69 lakhs in 1931-32 to Bs. 80 lakhs in 1932-33 and farther to Es. II6 lakhs 
1933-34. Japan also sent consignments worth Es, 4 lakhs in 1933-34 as against 
Es. 3 and three-fourth lakhs in 1932-33. , 

The improvement in U. K’s share of imports of woollen manufactures is probably 
the result of the ten per cenr* preference enjoyed by her. 

In toilet requisites, U. E. was able to recover some of her trade probably chiefly 
as a result of the ten per cent preference, her contribution to the total trade having 
increased from Es. 20 and three-fourth lakhs or 36 per cent, iu 1932*33 toEs, 22 lakhs 
or 39 per cent, in 1933-34. The chief competitor in this line is the United S ates, 
while France, Germany and Japan have a relatively small share, about 8 pertcent. 
each in this trade. 

Eeferring to the prices of imports in India, the report makes clear that a reduc- 
tion in prices of preferential and non -preferential goods in India could not be 
wholly due to a great fall in the general price level especially in countries in the 
sterling group. 

The chief reasons why the consumer has not been adversely aflectel by the new 
preferential duties are adduced in the report, which observes that prices in most 
cases of imports from the U. K. have shown considerable decreases* No doubt a 
part of this may have been due to a general falling tendency in prices of similar 
articles, but it cannot be denied that apart from this decrease was centainly due to 
the reduction in the duty in favour of the U. K. and the effect on international 
trade to such a degree that whatever trade remains is subject to severe competition. 

The share in the imports of hardware, ironmongery and tools of all sorts not 
otherwise specified, amounts to Es. 97,55,822, or 34 per cent, as against Rs. 
1,90,27,562 or 66 per cent, form foreign countries. The preference has in no way 
adversely affected the consumers in this particular item inasmuch as prices have 
been reduced in many cases both by the United Kingdom and by some of the 
foreign competitors. 

Imports from U. K* of electrical instruments, apparatus and appliances, namely, 
(a) electrical control gear etc. (b) all other sorts, etc., amounted to Es. 1,30,52,597 
or 57 per cent, and those from foreign countries Es. 1,00.28,764 or 43 per cent^ 

The United Kingdom and Japan were the chief competitors in India’s import 
trade in earthenware, China and procelain while in the matter of India’s import of 
metals and manufactures thereof, namely, (a) aluminium-circles sheets and other 
manufactures, not otherwise specified, there has been a fall in the case of Oanandian 
supplies due to a decrease ia landed cost following the depreciation of the 
exchange. 

As regards German silver, including nickel silver, the fall in the ease of British 
manufactures is great owing to keep price-cutting carried on by the Imperial Che- 
mical Industries. 

There is very keen competition in toys, games, playing cards etc. says the report, 
not only among the various imported makes but also with the growing Indian 
manufactures. The result of this competition combined with the preference has been 
an all-round fall in the prices of imports from all sources. It is reported from 
Bombay that imports of American. German and French goods have practically died 
out owing to the perfereoces. 

Imports of betelnuts are mostly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 

The only industry in respect of which it has been claimed that the Ottawa 
perferences have been prejudicial to Indian interests in the aluminium utensil 
manufacturing industry. It is contended by some that the process of ruin of these 
industry is being assisted by the preference, but the report quotes the opinion of 
the director-general of commercial intelligence and statistics and of the director of 
industries, Bombay, that the slump in the industry is due to (a) general trade de- 
pression (b) competition of brass utensils arising from the cheapness of the yellow 
metal and (c) competition amongst the alttminium producers themselves. 


Tk Assodated Chambers of Commerce 


OPENING DAY-CALCUTTA-I7th. DECEMBER 1934 


The annual meetings: of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was opened at 
Calcutta on the 17lh, December 1934 by His Eseellcney the Viceroy. 

There was a large and distinguished gathering including the Governor of Bengal, 
the Mayor of Calcutta, Sir John Woodhead, Mr, R, N. Reid, Sir K. Nazimuddio, 
Nawab K, G. M. Faroqui, Sir B. P, Singh Roy, Khan Bahadur Azizui Haque and 
Mr. E. N. Blandy, Chief Secretary. 

President’s Address 

if/n S, D. Gladstone, presiding, weleomed Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Bengal Governor and said that at the last meeting, he called attention to the great 
improvement in the political situation which had occiiiTed during the Viceroy’s 
term of office. The position to-day in India was even better. Regarding the 
“outstanding event of the year” he referred to the J. P: 0. Report and said that 
preliminary reports of the Chambers indicated not only approval but cordial 
approval of the Report as. a whole. He considered that they were able to express 
very substantial measure of satisfaction with the proposals, though they did not 
agree to a number of points of details of the recommendations. The greatest brake 
to the wheel of trade recovery was uncertainty and in India now for seven years 
they had been distracted on the question of Reforms. It was clearly urgent in the 
the interests of the country that the further period of uncertainty be curtailed as 
much as possible. He assured Indians that in the solution of the^^i:tru.^m 3 which 
lay beyond the Reforms, they could confidently count upon their (commercial 
community’s) friendship and co-operation. 

Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster and Sir Joseph Bhore and 
welcomed Sir James Grigg and Chaudhury Zafrulla Khan. He also referred to the 
heavy weight of taxation and asked ‘with real signs of improving made and with 
Sir James at the head of the Finance Department, may we not confidently look for 
some lightening of the burden that we have patiently borne for so long ?’ 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address. 

The following is the text of H, E. the Viceroy’s speech 

Mr. President, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen, 

I thank you most cordially for the warmth of the welcome you have extended 
to me this morning. May I say that for my part, I am delighted to have this 
opportunity of meeting once again the members of the Associated Chambers ? For 
I think I can claim that, realising as I do. the close connection between the con- 
tentment of a country and the prosperity of her trade and commerce, 1 have spared 
no pains during the years that I have held my high office to interest myself in every 
possible way in all matters connected with commerce and finance. I, therefore, look 
forward each year, during my visit to Calcutta, to gaining first hand information 
from you, gentlemen, on the many aspects of the commercial situation, and I hope 
that as a result, you will credit me with pressing forward, to the best of my ability, 
the examination of any measures which 1 have considered to be for the benefit of 
the general commercial welfare. At all events, you may be sure that these matters 
are constantly in my mind, for I know fully that the well-being of a large propor- 
tion of the population of this great country is dependent, to no small extent, upon 
the prosperity of her trade. 

Last year, I gave you a comprehensive account of the outlook as I saw it then 
with regard to such matters as afiect the business community in India. This year, 
I propose to bo more brief, because my many preoccupations of the past few weeks 
with regard to which I shall have more to say upon another occasion during my 
stay in Calcutta, have occupied my mind so fully that I have had but little time 
in which to prepare my speech to-day and, therefore, while I propose to say little 
this morning, with reference to the Joint Select Committee’s Report, after listening 
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to your remarksj I cannot refrain from expressing the profound hope that your 
anfeicipatioa as to the general verdict that may be given to its proposal by your 
important Association will prove entirely correct. 

Tkade Eelatiohs 

The year which has just passed has been less remarkable than Its predec-^apor in 
regard to Indians trade relations with other countries. Though ' the indo-Japioese 
Trade Convention and the Protocol were not formally signed until May, they hive 
been in actual operation, since agreement on essentials was reached by the 
delegations in the month of January. It may yet be too early to offer a final 
opinion but my Government believe that the Agreement has achieved its objects 
namely, the restoration of more normal conditions in the mutual trade of India and 
Japan and the re-establishment of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
will be of interest to this Association to know that the Government of Italy have 
expressed a desire to send a trade delegation to India with a view to discussing with 
my Government the problems of Indo-Italian trade. A matter which has been 
causing some concern is the German foreign exchange position. The situation is 
obscure af.>d it is not yet apparent to what extent^ Indians export trade is likely 
to be affected by the new German regulations, which recently came into force. E 
can, however, give the fullest assurance that the situation is receiving our closest 
attention. 

In pursuance of the policy of international co-operation, my Government have 
ratified the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea and the Interna- 
tional Convention respecting load lines, which were concluded in 1929 and 1930 
respectively. The Conventions will come into force in British India on January 1, 
19B5. On the same date the Simla Eules, which modify certain provisions of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, in so far as they apply to ships carrying large 
numbers of unberthed passengers or pilgrims, will also come into force. The Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention prescribes uniform standards for adoption by all con- 
tracting Governments as regards the construction of Life-saving appliances, radio 
equipment and other matters affecting the safety of life at sea, while the Load Line 
Convention similarly prescribes uniform principles and rules with regard to the 
limits to which ships on international voyages may be loaded. The standard laid 
down in these conventions constitute a marked advance on those obtaining at 
present. It is now over 18 months since the Tea Eestrietion Scheme was put into 
operation and it is needless for me to point to the material benefits which have 
accrued to the Indian tea industry from the scheme. I would, however, like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating those responsible on the success with which 
the scheme has been administered in India. It is most gratifying to note that the 
necessity for interference with the operations of the Licensing Committee has been 
almost non-existent. It was to a great extent the example of the Tea Eestrietion 
Scheme which influenced my Government to lend its support to the International 
Agreement for the control of the production and export of rubber, and though the 
circumstances of the two industries are not identical, it is our earnest hope that 
the latter scheme of international co-operation will be as successful as its forerunner 
and result in a much-needed measure of prosperity to the rubber industry in India 
and Burma. 

Meecahtile Maeine 

In my last address to your Association, 1 referred to the success achieved, 
referred by the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship '‘Dufferin” in turning out 
young officers for the Indian Mercantile Marine, Encouraged by this success we 
decided to extend the scope of the training given on board which has hitherto been 
directed towards the reduction of Mercantile Marine Officers on the Executive side 
only and from the beginning of next year the “Dufferin” will have among her 
cadets a number of Engineer Cadets who after three years’ preliminary training on 
the ship, followed by practical training at workshops in India, will, in due course, be 
qualified to take up appointments as Engineer Officers in the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. We have received assurances from engineering firms and shipping com- 
panies in India regarding the workshops training and subsequent employment of 
the engineer cadets trained on the **Dufferin” and I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to them for their co-operation in this regard. 

ClTIE AYIATION 

Striking evidence of the value that business and other interests in India attach 
to the trunk telephone system is furnished by the fact that in spite of the economic 
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depression of recent years, there has been a very substantia! increase in the traffic 

aealfe With by that system. My Goverameat propose steadily to pursue their policy 
of d^elopmeot of a trunk net- work between all Important centres in this country. 

of Civil Aviation, you are aware that we have recently undertaken a 
notable programme for the development of ground organisation. The staff of the 
Aviation Department is devoting all its energies towards securing the rapid comple- 
tion of the more urgent part of the scheme and can look forward confidently to 
an early and marked improvement in the facilities afiorded along India’s main air 
routes. The most important developments since I last addressed you have been 
the inauguration by the Indian National Airways early this month of an air mail 
service between Karachi and Lahore and the duplication of the Indian National 
Airway Service between Calcutta and Bangoon. Although the saying in time which 
the first of these services provides is not inconsiderable, the experience it is hoped 
to gain during the initial stages of the operation and the development of night 
landing facilities along the route should produce further acceleration. The second 
development I have mentioned provides, in conjunction with the Indian Trans-Con- 
tinental Airways’ existing service, three services weekly between Calcutta and 
Baogoon, a frequency equal to that of the existing surface transport services. The 
saving of two days in transit between Calcutta and Eangoon should prove of great 
value to ^ the trade of the two cities. As you are doubtless aware from tbe state- 
ments which have recently appeared in the press, a still more striking development 
is in immediate prospect, namely, the duplication of the Air Mail Service between 
Croydon and Calcutta. Simultaneously witn these developments, a step in the 
cheapening of the air mail has been taken in the redaction in air mail charge by 
me Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department on letters from India and by the 
British Post Office on letters to India, I hope that these reductions will be only 
a prelude to further reductions which will enable the public and more especially 
that part of it which you represent to avail itself more freely of the advantages of 
the rapid interchange of business communications to which the commercial comma- 
nity rightly attaches such great importance. 

Development op communications 

I referred last year to the important Road- Rail Conference held in April, 
1935, and the subsequent discussion between the Government of India and "the 
Local Governments. A further step forward will be taken next month when a 
Transport Advisory Council will meet for the first time. This will consist of the 
members of my Government concerned, sitting with Provincial Ministers and their 
advisers. Its discussion will cover a wide range and will, I hope, crystallise the 
policy in some matters and indicate others which can be further investigated with 
advantage. It is hoped that the Council will have yearly meetings and that it will 
provide close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces, for it 
must not be supposed that the problems with which it will be faced are capable of 
easy solution, 1 am glad to have this opportunity of expressing ray pleasure at 
the readiness which all local Governments have shown in co-operating with us in 
the search for a progressive policy of road and rail development, which is so badly 
needed by a country in which distances are as great as they are in India and I 
trust that even at its first meeting, the Transport Advisory council will be able to 
put forward schemes of development which will be of immediate value and also to 
a sound basis for future advance. Much has been said on the question of bringing 
all matters concerning communications into one portfolio both at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. The principal difficulty has hitherto been the constitutional divi- 
sion of subjects between the Reserved and Transferred sides, but we are now assured 
that when that obstacle disappears, local Governments will consider the possibility 
of making such adjustment as is compatible with a proper distribution of work 
at the centre. We have found certain practical difficulties which are now engaging 
our attention. At the last Budget Session* a resolution was adopted by both Cham- 
bers of the Indian Legislature extending, without limit of time, the duration of 
the Central Road Account and at the same time expanding its scope to include the 
development of rural and marketing facilitibs. The portion of this account placed 
at the discretionary disposal of the Government of India was increased from 10 to 
15 per cent. This reserve has been and is being utilised to make grants for many 
roads and bridges which are important links in our chain of road communications 
and which, without assistance from the Reserve, would, in all probability, not have 
been constructed for many years to come. We have also been able to defray the 
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cost of a comprehensive survey of road development in Sind and a similar survey 
of certain of the Eastern States and parts of Oiissa has recently' been undertaken • 
This is hardly the time or place for me to enlarge on the engineering ^ problems 
Involved in the economical construction and maintenance of roads in India. ^ I will 
say no more about them than that experts all agree ^ that few countries in the 
world are faced with such difficulties as those that arise in India from the combina- 
tion of fast motor traffic with heavy unsprung bullock carts with their narrow iron 
tyres. The problems, naturally, vary in different parts of India, ^ but they have 
much in common and if the Indian Eoads Congress, which was inaugurated a few 
days before I left Delhi takes permanent form, it should be able to reader material 
help in forwarding their solution. 


Economc Outlooe: 

You will, no doubt, expect from me some reference to the existing economic 
position and some attempt to project myself into the future. The first and most 
outstanding point is that the credit of India stands higher than it has done for 20 
years. For the frst time since 1896, the Government of India have issued a loan 
on a three per cent basis and this now stands at over par. It is true that this 
was a comparatively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans are all 
at prices which show a yield to redemption of something not very much above 3 
per cent. There are, of course, a number of causes for this improvement of credit, 
most of them extremely satisfactory and one of them less so. The main causes, 
no doubt, are the improvement in the political condition of India and the sound 
financial policy pursued by my Government during the last three or four years. 
On the other hand, these factors, by themselves, could not have raised the prices 
of our securities to their present level, but for the low rates prevailing in London 
and these are due to the abundance of money seeking a home in London, partly 
because of the comparatively small demand for trade accommodation in the world at 
large and partly because of the unsettled political and monetary conditions in so 
many quarters. That the demand for money for financing international trade is 
not as heavy as we should like to see them is not surprising, for apart from the 
disturbed political conditions in all parts of the world, restraints are everywhere 
being placed upon trade in the shape of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange 
restrictions, but if the high level of Government loans is, in part, a reflection of 
the limited demand for trade loans, it must not be assumed that India is still in 
the trough of depression. It is quite true that recovery is not as rapid as wo 
might wish, but there are definite signs that it is in progress. The weekly figures 
of railway earnings show that railway traffic has been on a considerably higher 
level during the current year than it was in the corresponding period of last year. 
The figures of external trade, both imports and exports, are a distinct improvement 
on those of last year. The general level of industrial production appears to be 
higher than it was in 1983. For the nine months up to September, 1934, the 
indigenous production of mill-made cotton piece-goods showed an increase of 156 
million yards over that of the corresponding period of 1933 and no doubt this 
increase would have been much greater but for the strike in Bombay during April 
and May, Iron and steel manufactures show a very considerable increase and 
improvement is noticeable also in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal. 

These are encouraging signs and when we add to these the fact that in a number 
ol primary commodities there has been a distinct recovery from the disastrously 
low level of prices to which the cultivator had been subjected, I think it can be 
said with confidence that India had passed the lowest point of the economic crisis 
and that some sort of upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for 
us is how far will this upward movement go. There are a number of people who 
think that India can make herself independent, economically, of the rest of the 
world. I do not take that view* I believe that there are very definite limits to 
Indians power of recovery, independently of that of the rest of the world. We are, 
therefore, vitally interested in the recovery of the rest of the world, For the world 
at large, I doubt, if recovery will go very far until two changes have occurred, the 
first the restoration of some measure of political stability and confidence and the 
second the removal of a large number of the restraints which now exist upon the 
exchange of commodities and services. To take the second point first, it is clear to 
me that the prosperity of India must, for many years to come, depend upon her 
ability to increase her sales abroad of the raw materials and foodstuffs which she 
so abundantly produces* It is this can to some extent be done by 
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fche efficiency of lier agriculture and marketing (including transport) but 

depends much more upon the extent to which other nations oi the world are 
willing and able to accept Indians products and this, in its turn, depeiads to a wry 
considerable extent on India’s willingness to accept their goods in return. The 
acceptance of imports from other countries Is not necessarily an evil. It may very 
? increasing capacity on the part of other countries, ^ to buy 

India s goods and if so the total volume of trade in both directions is increased 
and the standard of prosperity of the world at large is enhanced.^ As 
regards my first point, namely, political disturbance, I feel that the experience 
of the last two years should do much to prove that tranquillity and obedience 
to ^ the law of the land are an economic asset of the first magnitude. vSurely, 
It is no exaggeration to say that the upward movement to which I have already 
referred, is in no small measure due to the stable political conditions which this 
country had recently enjoyed. I confidently hope that such stability will continue. 
It will be my constant endeavour to see that it does and that a general determina- 
tion to work the reforms which are now in process of being passed into law in 
England will result in a continued revival of trade, with increasing prosperity for 
the country which will then be in a better position to stand the financial strain, 
which the first stage of the introduction of provincial autonomy must impose. 

There is one important development that the coming year has in store, viz., the 
institution of the Eeserve Bank of India. The importance of this in the commer- 
cial and^ financial life of India can scarcely be overestimated. Indians of every 
community, as well as Europeans, should work for its success and it is not 
altogether an idle dream to hope that may come to occupy the position in the 
economic life of India that the Bank of England does in that of Great Britain 
and the Empire and the world generally. It is a source of great satisfaction to me, 
as I am sure it must be to ail of you, to know that Edward Benthali has 
agreed to serve as a Director of the Bank. 

CoMMERCiAii Safeguards 

I have told you that, on this occasion I do not propose to touch on the general 
aspects of the scheme of constitutional reform but I will make a brief exception as 
regards commercial and other reforms of discrimination, since this is a question 
closely affecting that heritage of trade and industry built up in India by your 
predecessors and worthily ana honourably maintained by yourselves. Trade rela- 
tions are essentially a matter of confidence, trust and goodwill. Of that no one is 
in a better position to judge than yourselves. In my reading of the Committee’s 
Beport, this broad truth is fully appreciated, it is a principle which I am sure 
you would yourselves be the first to endorse. The committee have recognised that 
when we move from one system of government to another, when power passes to 
new hands, doubts may arise of the uses to which that power may be put. For 
that reason they have come to the conclusion that in matters of your trade, your 
industry and generally your commercial activities, the Constitution Act cannot be 
silent. You wish to know where you stand. So too do your friends in the Indian 
business community wish to know their own position. Therefore, I quote the 

Committee’s own words. They recommend certain provisions in the constitution 
‘Tor the double purpose of facilitating the transition from the old to the new con- 
ditions and of reassuring the sensitive opinion of both sides.” It is in no partisan 
spirit that the Committee have approached this question. They have been charged 
with a responsibility to ensure fair terms to all interested parties and I read the 
recommendations in their report as actuated by that motive. You have not 

claimed and do not desire a privileged position. What you require is freedom to 
pursue your various enterprises in the normal conditions of commerce and industry 
without fear that you may be put out of action by restrictions directed against 

yourselves as a community. The Joint Committee have been concerned to secure 

that you should suffer under no unfair handicap and that full play should be 
given to your ability to contribute to the advancement of this country, by your 
powers of organisation, by your technical equipment and your control of all that 
modern science can add to our amenities. On the other hand, no obstruction is 
placed in the way of the development of expansion of the Indian industry in Indian 
hands in conditions in which they can, I hope, have no grievance against you and 
you have no grievance against theta. My one conception of the future is of a vast 
field open for development in which the help you can give to the Indian business 
community will be not less welcome than the help which you will derive from them, 
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On your joint contributions, the country will rely for the attainment of its com- 
mercial and industrial advance and now, gentlemen, I leave you to discuss the 
many important items on your agenda. 

I have spoken to-day of an upward movement in trade towards which the eyes 
not only of the commercial communities but also of the Government 
and the whole country are eagerly turned. I trust that no cloud will arise to dim 
that vision and that all classes and communities of this great country will join in 
promoting peaceful and constitutional progress during the fateful months that lie 
ahead of us. 

Discussion on Resolutions 

Sea Customs Act 

The Conference next took up for consideration the business on the agenda, 

Mr. G. L, Wmterhotham (Bombay) moved the first resolution on the Sea 
Customs Act. It ran as follows : — 

“In view of the large proportion of the landed cost of many imports now repre- 
sented by Customs duty, it is urgently necessary that the basis of assessment in 
ail British Indian ports and in all maritime Indian States shall be uniform. This 
Association, therefore, urges Government to take early action with a view to the 
administration of the Sea Customs Act in such a manner as to ensure that imported 
goods, subject to ad valorem assessment and assessed under Section 30, sub-section 
(a) shall be assessed on a wholesale cash price no greater than tbat at which they 
are first sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of importation/^ 

The mover declared that the general attitude of the Bombay Chamber on this 
question of Section 30, was not prompted by the diversion of trade from Bombay. 
Uniformity of the basis of assessment was obviously desirable, as between different 
British Indian ports— the uniformity they wanted being only true and stable 
uniformity, the value being no greater than that at which goods were first sold or 
capable of being sold at the time and place of importation, on condition that they 
were then in without aby subs«|uent addition. 

Mr. F. H. D. Mer'bert (Bengal) seconded. Eai Bahadur P. MuhherjBe (Punjab) 
and Mr. Wodehmse (Burma) supported. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Duty ot. Foreign Coal 

Mr. George Morgan (Bengal), moving the resolution that ‘‘This Association 
recommends to the Government of India that an increase in import duty on foreign 
coal entering India be introduced immediately" said that it was obvious that the 
Indian Coal Industry required assistance and help. He was against the possibility 
of further encroachment of foreign coal on the Indian market. In order to assist 
Indian coal to retain its trade in the Ceylon market, “further additional rebates 
could be given on rail freight."" 

The resolution seconded by Mr. P. Muhherjee (Punjab) and supported by Mr, 
Bigg-^Wither (Karachi) was carried. 

Tariff Rates Enquiry 

Mr. G, AT. Goohe (Bombay) moved a resolution requesting the Government to 
expedite the report of enquiry regarding the incidence of tariff rates, He said that 
the resolution ought to give prominence to one of the three suggestions which 
themselves formed a comprehensive scheme of planned economy adumbrated by Mr. 
P, E. James, in the course of the budget debate in the assembly last March. 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. T. Gavin Jones (Upper India) was 
carried. . 

Tax on Sales of Liquor 

Mr. 0, Hearn (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the excise tax on sales of 
liquor. The resolution ran as follows . 

“That this meeting urges on the Government of Bengal that the present Bengal 
Excise Tax on sales of liquor to the public outside Bengal, whereby Bengal traders 
are handicapped in competing for trade in Other provinces, be suspended until such 
time as a similar tax be imposed by the Government of Bombay. 
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Mr. J, L, Winterbotham (Bombay) said that the mater coDcerned the particular 
Province and that excise being a provincial subject it should not be brought to this 
meeting. 

Mr. J. G. Bayn (Upper India) said if that matter was Insisted upon, they would 
oppose the resolution. It was withdrawn. 

Railway Tariffs 

^ After the lunch interval, Mr. T, Gavin Jones (Upper India) moved a resolution on 
railway tariffs stating that goods tariffs appeared to them to contain very many incons- 
istencies which required careful consideration. The resolution stated 

^ *‘That in the opinion of this Association there is immediate need for a close examin- 
ation of railway goods tariffs so as to obtain closer co-ordination between the various 
railway systems having regard to the needs of India as a whole, primarily to ensure 
that the development of the internal trade and export trade of the country is more 
advantageously served than at present It is considered essential, when the necessary 
data have been collected, that non-official representatives of trade and commerce should 
be associated with Government in a full enquiry into the question.” 

Mr. Jones was sure that there could be no two opinions regarding the second 
part of the resolution. They would press the Government that data be collected as 
soon as possible and whenever the same was collected and the railway authorities were 
prepared to consider the principles whereon adjustment could be made, noa-official 
representatives be appointed to conduct the enquiry. 

Mr. 0, <7. Miller (Bengal), fleconding, favoured co-ordinating various railway 
systems. Mr. 0, G, Wodekouse (Barms!) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal) moved a resolution on surcharge of coal freights where- 
the word ‘immediate’ in the .penultimate line of a resolution was deleted. He said 
that, although divergent opinions were expressed in various quarters, there was no 
question that everyone recognised that the position of the coal industry was very 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. J. G, By an (Upper India) seconded the resolution, to which Mr. G. If, Oooh 
(Bombay) moved an amendment ; — “The abolition of 15 per cent surcharge should not 
involve increase of railway charges in other directions..’ As amended, the resolution 
was carried. 

Railway Board’s Powers 

Mr, H. 5. (Karachi) moved a resolution on railway freight rates. 

The resolution ran as follows 

‘‘That this Association views with the igravest concern the policy of the Railway 
Board, who, by means of the powers conferred upon them by Government for the 
fixing of railway rates, are, in aa attempt to secure the maximum of carriage by rail, 
diverting established trades from their natural channels. It contends that in entrus- 
ting the Railway Board with such wide powers, the Government of India relied on these 
powers being exercised only with the utmost discretion and with due regard to all 
interests affected; so that it was never contemplated that they would become the 
means of depriving firms and individuals of their natural livelihood, or threaten, if 
carried further, completely to isolated ports from their recognised sources of supply.” 

He urged that the powers of the Railway Board should ba restricted and that they 
should be exercised with due regard to all interests concerned. 

Mr. J. Beid Kay (Bengal), seconding, said that railways succeeded in diverting 
a large amount of traffic from the sea route. They (Railways) were practically 
saying that there was no need for coastal shipping in India, as they could carry 
goods and that they would underquote anybody. Was this policy sound ? he 
asked. 

The resolution, supported by Mr, Muhkerjee (Punjab), was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-tax 

Mr. A, Aihman (Bengal Chamber) moved the eighth resolution on 25 per cent 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax^ He said that their motive in taking up the 
present attitude was that they felt that the first relief, granted from the present 
crushing burden of taxation should, in equity, be enjoyed by the whole body of 
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tax-payers. It was their belief that retum to general prosperity would be stimula- 
ted by lightening the burJen of taxation. 

Mr. O, L» Winterhoiham (Bombay Chamber) suggested that if they stood for the 
total abolition of 25 per cent surcharge on income-tax and super-tax, a very large 
fsum was likely to be involved. They did not like to tie the hands of the Finance 
Member, giving relief to taxation, unless he was in a position to take off the whole 
25 per cent. Hs wanted to make It clear that if they could not get the whole, they 
could get a part as the first step. 

Mr. Winierbotham accordingly^ moved the following amendment : '^‘This Asso- 
ciation is of opinion that the abolition or, if It is not possible in one step, the 
reduction of 25 per cent etc.’’ 

The mover did not accept the amendment which was lost. 

The original resolution was carried. 

Business Losses 

Mr. J. Reid Kay moved the resolution on carrying forward business losses etc. 
He said that the principle had been recognised as equitable by Sir George Schuster, 
but on the ground of finance, the Government had so far refrained from action. 
They should like to have an assurance from the present Finance Member that he 
recognised the principle and as soon as the revenue position warranted he would 
introduce the necessary legislation. 

Mr. Winterhotham believed that it would be wise that such a resolution be put 
on record and in this connection he congratulated the Bengal Chamber on their 
pertinacity in the matter. The resolution was carried. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Bai Bahadur P, Muhherjee (Punjab) moved the tenth resolution on agricultural 
indebtedness. The resolution stated :— 

“This Association, while recognising that the initiation of measures designed to 
relieve the indebtedness of the agricultural population belongs strictly to the 
domain of provincial governments, would impress on the Government of India the 
desirability, in view of such measures affecting contractual relations between the 
debtor and the creditor classes, of more or less uniform legislation in the several 
provinces, and would recommend that, to secure this end, the outlines of such 
"^legislation be indicated by the Government of India for adoption by provincial 
governments with only such minor alterations as local conditions may render 
necessary in particular areas.’* 

The mover pointed out that his Chamber were of opinion that more or less 
uniform action be followed by provinces. 

Sir Edward Benthall (Bengal) agreed that it was essential that there should bo 
co-ordination of all provinces. He suggested that there be an Inter-Provincial 
Conference on the matter. 

Mr, T. Gavin- Jones (Upper India) supported the suggestions of Sir E. BenthalL 

Mr, Winterhotham suggested that in order to make it clear, they should draft a 
resolution and postpone consideration for some time, but he would not at present 
support the resolution in the present form. 

The matter was postponed till the next day for further discussion. 

Staff of Experts In Economic Matters 

Mr. F. Birley (Madras) moved the eleventh resolution regarding the staff of 
experts in economic matters. The resolution stated • 

That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that there should be 
attached to the Government of India a small permanent I staff of experts with 
practical experience in economic matters to advise Government, and that, in view 
of the growing tendency towards the conclusion of commercial treaties between 
India and other countries, it is desirable that the Department of Commerce should 
be strengthened in order to provide the nucleus of an ^Overseas Branch. 

Mr, F. Gavin-Joms moved an amendment that the following words, lin the 
fifth line, be added, ‘^To advise Government and keep in closer touch with commer- 
cial bodies than it is possible at present.’’ \ 

Mx. Winterhotham said that what tlmy wanted was to advise the Government 
on economic proposals, before they adopted this policy. 
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Mr. F. Miikherjee said that the principle underlying the resolution be unanimously 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Farcela by Air Mail 

Mr. J. G, (Upper India Chamber) moved the twelfth resolution on the 
carriage of parcels by airmail. The resolution stated : — 

^‘That this Association is of opinion that parcles intended for despatch from 
India by air mail, phould be accepted at any Indian air port instead of being, as 
at present, sent by rail to Karachi there to await the nest outgoing air mail. 

^Mr. Wini&'hotham that his Chamber was in complete agreement with the 
object underlying the resolution. He suggested that the position would be better, 
if the following suggestion was carried. ‘This Association urges the Government 
of India to make such arrangements with internal air services in India as necessary 
to make possible for air parcels to be carried by air within India.” 

Mr. F. Miiklterjee supported the amendment, which was carried. 

Communications 

Mr, 0, F. Campbell (Bengal Chamber) moved the resolution on communications : 
The resolution ran as follows 

“That in the opinion of this Association it is essential in the interests of the 
co-ordination of transport throughout India that early steps be taken to redistribute 
the port-folios of the Governor-Generars Executive Council in order to provide 
for a Member for Oommunications whose portfolio should include Railways, Roads, 
Civil Aviation and Posts and Telegraphs, but should exclude Inland Water Trans- 
port and Coastal Shipping which should be included in the portfolio of the Member 
for Commerce.’- 

The mover said he wished to make it clear that the resolution was moved in no 
spirit of antagonism to railways. It was moved with the hope that subsequent 
development might bring railways into closer touch with commercial firms, 

Mr. F. N. Sen (Punjab Chamber) seconding the resolution said that this Chamber 
had authorised him to state that inland water transport and coastal shipping 
should also be included in the portfolio of the Minister for Transport and Communica- 
tion Mr. .Sen added that a convenient opportunity had now arrived. The retirement of 
two members of the Council at the end of the financial year, seemed to be a good 
opportunity for this redistribution and for that reason early decision of the matter 
was very desirable. The resolution was carried. 

Broadcasting of Cotton Prices 

Bai Bahadur L, Binda Saran^ moved the last resolution on the broadcasting 
of cotton prices. The resolution stated 

‘That in the opinion of this Association it is essential that immediate steps be 
taken to recommence the daily 7 a. m. broadcast of cotton prices injNew York and 
Bombay from the Bombay Station of the Indian State Broadcasting Service. The 
recent stoppage of this broadcast was a retrograde measure and has adversely 
afiected trade and business activity, especially in cotfcou growing areas, as the wire- 
less news is heard from one to three hours before telegrams can be received. 

Mr, J". G. Eyan, seconding, said that broadcasting of cotton prices was indis- 
pensable, Mr. P. Mvkhherjee supported the resolution, which was carried. The con- 
ference then adjourned. 

Second day — Calcutta — 18th« December 1934 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

At the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeting to-day, the following amended 
resolution, with the consent of Mr. F, Gavin Jones (Upper India), Rai Bahadur F. 
Mukherjee (Punjab Chamber), Mr, G, I/* (Bombay) and Sir Edward 

Benthall (Bengal), who spoke on the original resolution on the agenda yesterday, 
was put from the chair and carried 

‘'In view of the Ali-India importance of the relations between debtor and creditor, 
the Association recommends to the Government of India that a Conference of re- 
presentatives of Provincial Oovernments should be called forthwith to co-ordinate 
all measures, legislative or otherwise, designed by Provincial Governments to effect 
relief of indebtedness of the agricultural population and that in view of its possible 

" "m ' 
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repercussioa upon commercial interests, representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
should be associated with the Conference.” 

Separation of Burma 

Bit Bdivard Benthall the following resolution : 

‘The Associated Chambers emphatically record their opinion that the separation 
of Burma should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation 
as a measure of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading Interests in both 
couotries and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion any trade convention which may be concluded between the tt?o 
Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free trade 
relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance solely for 
the substitution of import duties for existing excise duties.” 

Mr. <7. G. mored the following amended resolution 

‘The Chamber emphatically record their opinion that the separation of Burma 
should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation as a measure 
of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading Interests in both countries 
and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

*Tn their opinion, any trade convention which may be concluded between the 
two Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free 
trade relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance, 
solely, for the substitution of equivalent import duties for the existing excise duties 
and maintaining the existing dhferentials between import and excise duties.” 

Id the course of his speech, Sir E. Benthali said : The resolution primarily 
stands on the agenda because of the impending reforms, but is also of interest 
because of the importance of the main principle involved, namely, the modern ten- 
dency of Governments to seize any opportunity to increase trade barriers, a 
tendency, which in my opinion, is to»day probably the most vicious of all causes 
preventing recovery of trade and it is on these grounds primarily, that I shall 
urge the resolution, I am very glad to hear that the fact is recognised by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. The. question is by no means a new 
one. It has been before the Chambeies on more than one occasion. More recently, 
it has formed the subject of a very able memorandum submitted to the Joint 
Select Committee by Mr. K. B. Harper on the trade relations between India and 
Burma, if separated, a document which I can heartily commend to any one interes- 
, ted in the subject by reason of the simplicity and clarity with which he has 
" reviewed the subject and of the breadth of vision which he has shown concerning 
possible dangers.' 

He did not propose to go into the details of the case except to say that Ms claim 
so far as it can be condensed in one or two sentences was ‘there shall be free trade 
between India and Burma in all indigenous articles and products with due allow- 
ance for the substitution of import duties for the existing excise duties and that 
India and Burma shall each be free to alter its tarifis in respect of its trade with 
mother countries, subject to reciprocal arrangement for protection of each country 
against re-exportation from the other country and subject to the scheduling of certain 
articles, duties which shall not be subject to alteration except by agreement'. 

^ Proceeding, Sir E, Benthali said that he would freely admit that the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Governments were faced with a difficult situation. JTaving deter- 
mined upon separation of Burma, financial obstacles had to be overcome. The 
problem was not easy and in their proposals the Committee had admittedly taken 
into consideration the desirability of preventing as much dislocation as possible. 
He continued that it was the duty of trading interests to make clear to the Govern- 
ment the view that they take of the proposals, which would be governed by its 
effect upon trade. He would say that Bengal industrialists were very deeply alar- 
med at the possibilities of import duties on such articles as coal and paper into 
Burma. It was possible that the Government of Burma would take the view that 
the duty on coal would react upon themselves as large consumers of coal for their 
railways, but the experience of businessmen in recent years has been that when 
pressed for money Governments were just as liable as private individuals or company 
directors to take the most short-sighted views and the most peculiar action. It 
was upon the principles of free trade that he desired primarily to press this reso- 
lution. Businessmen all over the world were now waking up to the fact that of all 
hindrances to trade recovery, the contiwed imposition of trade barriers and quotas 
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less adjuBted*^?tee™ 1°“° years of tribulation, had more or 

or so ago would have eonvnlaorf^HJi* exchanges and movements which a decade 
of the normal conduct of Soods^ was now part 

not hitherto feefL^'^tl^Jve *e. Punjab Chamber, who had 

drawing the Government’s^atfentini!^^ joint with them on this occasion in 

meree upon these ^oSsafs strength of feeling of trade and com- 

betle“rSdlS\nd K®- (Burma), said that the relation 

recent; years md woe strained on more than one occasion in 

effect in an atmosDhTre everything to bring separation into 

small immediate budeypfo^i^r?^*^'^ -I point of view, except perhaps for 

to start on a basis a? n^rLSlnfo the interests of both countries 

tinue for a period.- S^^^oients that the existing free trade relations should con- 

^ , BuPvAia Chambes and Sepakation 

separafion^^BIr^^oddhAiiL^^ the Burma Chamber towards the genera! question of 
national feelings which htd ^ sympathising with racial, religious and 

Chamber had Barmans to aim at separation as their goal, Ms 

partial point of S consequences from a detached and im- 

been generally airreed * members had offered, but it had 

Burma should sfew a rjikLo ^ ® settlement between India and 

policy has been advantage to the latter and that India’s fiscal 

to remain almost entirplv^in^^ which was, and was' likely 

ble imports of wMch needed the cheapest possi- 

od tke^gM ChamLr attach- 

the Burma ChamTr h^d ^ a trade^ agreement of her separation. Here, 

interests of both Aonn^rfAc ^ fif oP’^^ion that it was essential , in the 
allowini^ onlv for trade should be preserved as far as possible, 

rates into imnort Th excise and consumption duties at the existing 

carefully had^thp nnp«Hrt consideration outweighted all others and the more 
his Chamber becom? considered, the more convinced had members of 

coaditiorvvL fS would only be of advantage to Burma if this 

0^00 account welcomed the wording of the resolution that 

falro nrS.M \ ^ i expedience of imposing tariffs be allowed to 

shown Snee fh^^ emphasised the ^‘remarkable unity” 

own since the publication of the J. P, C, Eeport bv all sanctions of ihc himi- 

to^XfoMw^Th'lndk”* desirability of presenting the Status quo in regard 

in I?dia) said that it was quite possible that Indians 

S Md wironlv“f!ir ‘ time, but he agreed that Burma should be separat- 

according to the ^ P Association to remember that. 

bv 8cDarf(ion*^Thc't?a-w?'h®c^^^^^^ 1“^'® '^“8 to lose three crores of revenue 

py separation, ihe trade between India and Burma, he said, would depend eotirelv 

was^®ml^rp?f ®°““tries. After all, the Solution 

was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. WinUrboiham (Bombay), said that after the 
Viceroy's remarks yesterday, it was very difficult indeed to visualise the Govern! 
meat of India taking steps to impose ^ariffs on trade between Burma and India 
They were not prepared to admit that Burma should henceforth be regarded as an 
economic unit, separate from India. He dissociated entirely from the view that the 
fosotation was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Mr. Muhherjee (Punjab), supported the resolution. 

Sir Jawjard accepted Mr. Wodehouse’s amendment. As reeards Mr 

Gawn Jones’ remarks, he pointed' out that the resolution states elLrif tLt “v 
trade convention between the two_ Governments should be arranged on the basis o^ 

the free trade relations now existing between the two countries. The resolution as 
amended, was carried. Thereafter, the Chamber began to discuss the J. F^C 
Eeport. Proceedings were not open to the Press. ^ r u 


He Madras Chamber of Commerce 


The annua! general meeting of the Madras Ohamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the llth December 1934 in the premises of the Ohamber, with Mr, 
TF. ill Brozmiing^ the out-going President in the chair. A large number of 
members were present. 

Mr. TF. M, Broivningy after presenting the annual Eeport of the Chamber, 
moved that it be adopted. He then said 

You will no doubt expect me to refer to the Joint Select Committee Eeport. 
As you are aware, the Eeport was published on the 22nd of November last, since 
when the Committee and certain other members of the Ohamber, who were co-opted, 
have been and still are giving it careful and detailed study. I do not, however, 
propose to express any opinion in this regard to-day as the Eeport will be consi- 
dered at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
when a statement will probaiy be made. 

A general review of trade throughout the year gives rise to mingled feelings of 
optimism and pessimism. There are signs of recovery in certain directions ; in 
fact, I might go further and say that in certain directions the corner has been 
turned, but I cannot say that trade in all directions shows general improvement. 
Goods traffic on the railways has increased and prices of such commodities as 
wheat, rice,, cotton, tea, rubber have advanced. While, however, there are these 
signs of internal improvements, the difficulties in the way of a general improvement 
in international trade seem to increase. Nations in Europe, in pursuit of doctrines 
of economic nationalism and in defence of their currency positions, have continued 
to encourage restrictions, quotas, import and export boards and barter agreements. 
The position of Germany with regard to the supply of foreign exchange for exports 
is an example of the difficulties to which I refer. ^Look at America. What is going 
to happen there ? He would, I think, be a brave man who dared to prophesy. 
The uncertainty of the position there is an example of the effect upon world con- 
ditions of a drastic and %hite-heaF reorganisation of internal industrial and finan- 
cial methods. Trade in Central Europe has been dislocated as the result of 
attempts at economic nationalism which have divided Europe by a hundred barriers 
which restrict the natural flow of trade. 

There would appear to bo little hope of a general revival of international trade 
until some agreement has been arrived at in regard to the removal of restrictions 
and the lowering of tariffs. In this connection it is pleasing to recall two events of 

f reafc economic significance for India. The first is the conclusion of the Indo- 
apanese agreement which ensures an adequate off-take for Indians cotton and 
limits the import of piecegoods from Japan to a known maximum. In fact in this 
agreement may be perceived the basis of further agreements by which goods are 
exchanged to a maximum quota on -.both sides. 

Working of thb Ottawa Pact 

The other event is the publication of the Eeport of the Government of India on 
the working of the first year under the Ottawa Agreement. The Eeport of Dr. Meek 
is a voluminous but interesting document. Its contents and all other relative docu- 
ments were studied by a Committee of the Legislative Assembly, The majority of 
the Committee are of the opinion that most of the preferences enjoyed by India in 
respect of her more important export have been of definite value to her export 
trade ; whereas the preferences given by India have been of definite assistance to 
the United Kingdom and have neither affected Indian revenues or industries nor 
placed a burden on the consumer. It is interesting to note that the preference 
between India and the non-self-governing Colonies have had little effect upon trade 
exchanges. The position with regard to Ceylon, however, is not satisfactory and I 
hope that the Government of India will take to heart the recommendations of the 
Assembly Committee, namely, that after a consideration of the Eeport of the Indian 
cocoanut-growing industry, negotiations should be resumed with a view to placing 
Indo-Oeylon trade upon a more satisfactory basis, |I should here also like to refer 
to the question of importations of foreign rice. The continued import of foreign 
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rise on a scale liitherto never experiedced has a bad psycbolojijica! effect on the 
market and tends to retard the healthy and normal rise which other parts of India 
have experienced. It is also to be hoped that the Government of India will not 
delay taking reasonable action to curtail the imports from foreign countries 
and thus assist the producer in the South to obtain a reasonable price and contri- 
bute to the prosperity of the whole Presidency. 

Abolition of Duty on Eaw Hides 

While dealing with general conditions, it will not be out of place for me io draw 
the attention of the Chamber to the growing preoccupation of the Central Legisla- 
ture with economic affairs. This is due to the seemingly inevitable but somewhat 
alarming extent to which the Government control has invaded the economic sphere. 

This factor serves as a reminder of the importance of ensuring that the point of 
view of the commpeial and industrial interests in the country (whether Indian or 
European) is continuously and effectively represented in the Legislatures. In this 
connection I would recall that the abolition of the export duty on raw hides, 
which was part of the last budget, was brought very prominently into view by Sir 
George Schuster in his Budget speech this year. Madras’ views were very ably 
expounded by Mr, James in the Assembly but unfortunately the abolition of the 
duty was agreed to and the Madras tanning industry thereby seriously affected. 

Again, representations were made in regard to certain feature of the budget rela- 
ting to postal charges. Some of these are still under consideration; but I am glad 
to observe that the Government of India has agreed, at the suggestion of the Eoro- 
pean Group, to an advisory committee in connection with the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. This should ensure that commercial, trading and industrial interests 
will, in future, be consulted before proposals which affect the postal rates, are 
made in the Assembly as part of the budget, 

EoAB-EAIL OONFBEENOB 

It is gratifying to note that arising out of the Eoad-Bail Conference held at 
Delhi in April 1933, the Madras Government has appointed a Special Officer to 
carry out a survey of the road requirements of this Province. It is hoped that 
the Government will see fit to extend the scope of this country so that it may em- 
brace the ordered and co-ordinated development of all forms of communications— 

Eoads, Bail ways, Waterways and Airways. It is essential in the best interests of 
communications, so vital to commercial interests, that this should be done so that 
the various forms of transport and communications may be complementary, and 
not competitive to one another, thereby avoiding wasteful capital expenditure, and 
competitive extravagances the cost of which we must ultimately bear. I am also 
pleased to observe that the Madras Government has recently appointed a Board of 
comunications which comprises representatives of Government, Eailways, Commerce, 
Planting and Eoad interests ; this Chamber is directly represented on this Board* 

Piece Goods 

With regard to piece goods, it has been an eventful, but somewhat disappoint- 
ing year for imports of Lancashire piece goods into Madras. The year opened with 
the successful negotiation of the Indo-Japanese trade agreement to which I have ; 
already referred, Although freely criticised both in India and in Japan at the time 
ol its introduction, the Agreement appears to be working fairly satisfactorily and, 
although the maximum yardage which can be imported from Japan under the 
Agreement Is considerable, it is at least satisfactory to know that this represents, 
for the time being at any rate, the limit of the competition which importers and 
the Indian mills can expect from these progressive competitors. 

The Agreement was settled in January and simultaneously cotton prices began 
to advance. With minor set-backs there was almost continual appreciation until 
early in August by which time the price of Middling American Spot cotton in 
Liverpool has risen from 5.39d. to 7,42d* per lb. ‘ * 

With two such favourable factors operating early in the year, importers were 
justihed in expecting better times at any rate during the latter months of the year. 

But the figures do not bear this out, and the Board of Trade Eeturns for January- i 

October 1934 show that the exports of Lancashire cloth to Madras—- in thousands 
squre yards— have dwindled to 4d,773 in the first ten months of the year, as 
compared with 54,093 in 1933 and 66,674 in 1932. This result is all tpe more 
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fof Madras importers, in view of the fact that the All-India returns 

sonare varis rtn improvement of nearly 60 million 

bquare yards on the similar figure for last year. 

f reasons for the set-back which the piece-goods 

South India being primarily dependant on 
ihp power of the consumer . has dwindled with the fall in 

sif*-nR Af ^ factor which is now showing some 

lariv dhLffIc second cause Is that Indian mill goods, parfcicu- 

BMHrPi’ rapidly replacing Lancashire goods of similar styles in this 

the fnl*An Jn * ^o^si^erable improvements which have been effected by 

^ recent years, and on which they are to be congratulated, 
and development in the trade to which reference should be made, 

With Cochin as a port of entry for piece goods. 

transport facilities, both steamer and rail, it is not unreasonable to 
bIppp o-AArifl wTf portion of the trade which Madras formerly enjoyed in 
the mn«f imTAif H tliverted through this new port, due to its proximity to Madura, 
Already M ailfl ^ i piece-goods ^ centre in the whole of the presidency, 

of fhp dealep are experiencing considerable competition from one or two 

by sea tn^PnAKfn^^^ ciealers, and this is likely to increase when the freight rates 
oj sea to Cochin come mto hue with those of Madras. 

Taking Industry ' ' . . 

' on th^rcRnffH congratulate the tanning industry 

voluntarv rp< 5 f HAf a maintain reasonable prices for their products by 
nrices TTnfnHi^i^ffA? sad agreemenf with regard to minimum selling 

fa the current^vear^ T sensible policy was allowed to lapse early 

had been rrfrrp^hAnAnrl!?’ previously the agreement 

and a eorrpqnnnd?n(?^i^^^ breach than in the observance. Over-production 

ihexemif the day and 

by 20 nerTnf f value which from January to October dropped 

fJ‘sh flp'FPPmpnf per cent. Towards the end of the last month, however, a 

tfc made and it is to be hoped that a stricter observance Of 

me terms and conditions will be maintained on this occasion. 

has madp'^nn h^hfff repeated and continuous efforts which this Chamber 

measure of LotEnnn^wvl, Tanning industry to maintain, if not to enhance, the 
oSfeaL LE ?fior<ied by the export duty on the new material, 

to thfnrnTpnfinn ®r j Government of India- was committed 

towMda*^ tK ,™r .and when I compare their fiscal policy 

toward, fhn fr^nf’ ®*®®i textile industries with their unaccommodating attitude 
f?om t,haEfpEr'fiS‘®'’"t‘'?-’ I it diffi?nlt to speak with restraint. So far 
duiv on raw ffrlpfi ^ protection which the industry so badly needed, the export 
and^r)rotp?t^r?^Enin-Ed®’i“®/^®^i mentioned earlier in my speech, been withdrawn 
ofircnstmVS^^^^^ to a minimum by the lowering 

extwfrthrE'?nli®nf Government of India’s fiscal policy are, to a large 

cxnorf.rniy intPi-PsL^f brought to bear by the raw hides and skins 

imnortam-fl'^Er^tL’^M^Ef .0^ who have consistently belittled the 

(^mmuEo w^fl tanning industry, and I hope that the in-coming 

bca“Si minVlhaf ®q!r consideration to this very important matter, 

h^rom/Ld m tn the Assembly in March last when 

GovernmS * of the tanning industry if it is presented to 

Geotodhuts 

d„rt<r?hp^itE«r”r,r’’®‘T®F ^^33-34 seasous shows that the crop 

bv some^ls 4M mnf /°,u® ^'i^ereas exports increased 

5 iite 1932-33 crop of which there was a 

substantial carry-over into the season now under review. 

from £ ^ tn #“4‘’ES.%n“ Witnessed during the year ; the range being 

ooromenced with a dull market with prices 
for new crop Coromandel groundauts ia the region of £40-10-0 aer ton A 
continuous decline took plate throughout the Xmn and winder montL and 

per tOD^Uifh^E'Mofflidr' tl, *¥ price of Indian groundnuts reached dB 8 
per ton, winch IS probably the lowest; price ever touched. The Home value weat 
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even below this level and £ 7-16-0 was registered. At the close of the year, 
Nigerian and Eufisque groundnnts were also offered freely. April, however, saw 
the turning point in the season as from then onwards prices gradually improved 
and by the end of September £ 12 per ton was obtainable, the main reason for the 
improvement being the bad state of various crops in America owing to drought. * 

Apart from the low priced soya beans, copra and the numerous other substitutes 
that compete with groundnuts, the outstanding feature of the past season was the 
unsettled international situation and the import restrictions waich most countries 
enforced. Further, the violent exchange movements of different currencies resulting 
in creating a state of acute nervousness in the market and a hand to mouth policy 
was adopted by buyers. 

I cannot leave this subject without mentioning that the new crop (1934-35) is 

estimated to be about 50 per cent less than that of last season, owing to the 

smaller area cultivated on account of the low prices prevailing at the time of 

showing and also due to the effect of subsequent drought. Despite this, a rapid 

decline of £2 per ton has taken place since the beginning of the current season 
and the prospects of the groundnut trade appear to be anything but bright for 
the present. 

Dealing with the Planting Industry,, the international agreement between the 
three chief tea producing countries to restrict tea exports, to which your Chairman 
referred last year, has continued to work satisfactorily but the proposed legislation 
for the restriction of a crop as a supplement to the restriction of exports has not 
yet been passed and voluntary restrictions for a second year is in force. 

As a result of the International Agreement of Eubber Producers representing 
approximately 98 per cent of the world’s production, having agreed to restrict 
rubber exports, rubber prices have risen to an average of 6 and a half pence to 7 
and a half pence per pound after having been as low as 2 and one-fourth pence 
per pound in the early part of last year. The quota allotted to South India by the 
International Eubber Eegulation Committee has, however, given cause for dissatis- 
faction and the United Planters Association of Southern India have taken the 
matter up with the Government of India and requested that a claim for the revision 
of rubber exports from South India be placed before tjie International Eubber 
Eegulation Qgmmittee. - 

Last month we said good-bye to Sir George Stanley who completed his term of 
office as Governor of our Province. His place has been taken by His Excellency 
Lord Erskine to whom we respectfully extend a warm welcome and an assurance 
that he can rely on all the assistance that this Chamber is in a position to give him. 


' The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 

The seventh annual meeting of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Bombay on the 20th, December 1934. Mr. Walchand Eirachandj President, said 

The recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee are now accepted 
by Parliament as. a general basis of the future constitution for India. It will be 
therefore appropriate if I take this opportunity to express in general the sentiments 
of the Indian Commercial Community about them. When one looks into this 
document, one finds that inspite of all that is said by the various speakers in 
Parliament, it bears on ,the face of it, to say the lisast, the stamp of a half-hearted 
measure dictated by expediency and not a great statesmanlike act done by one 
great nation to another great nation. I doubt if it is really something which 
Britam should have offered to India after all these discussions of the last few 
years. There is evident, in this Eeport, the concern of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee to perpetuate the position of vantage which British Commerce and 
Industry occupy in this country and the question of India’s economic interests 
seems to have been absolutely subordinated to this main consideration. I am 
stating only a fact when 1 say that none of the political parties in India is 
satisfied with the offer, although they have voiced their dissatisfaction in different 
ways. What the States have said of it. subject to reservations, is in. regard to 
what concerned them and not British Inqia and even they like to wait and see the 
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actiaal Bill before committing themselra finally. It was stated in Parliament that 
the Government of luiia and Provincial Governments have given assurance that a 
constitution framed on these lines would work and that there would be found men 
ready to work it. Although one may be prepared ito concede the correctness of 
this in the present situation of the country, I submit that, it does not mean that 
it carries with it the willing consent of the intelligent and politically conscious 
Indians, and consequently of the masses who follow them. Except for the Al}- 
India Federation, there is to my mind little in it to recommend it to us as it 
stands. Real ipolitical power is not to be found there— power which will enable 
India to evolve her destiny and to take her rightful place amongst the great 
nations of the World. A Bill on the lines of this Report, I am afraid, will not 
make for peace between the two countries; it will only widen the gulf existing 
between them. Unless therefore better counsels still prevail, I see no prospect of 
real and lasting peace and consequential betterment of the economic situation of 
the country in the years to come. Not only there is to be no adequate opportu- 
nity left for Indian enterprise and business to develop, but even the little scope she 
had so far for doing this is no longer to be there, due to the ^‘special responsibility' 
it is proposed to place on the Governor-General (para 345 of the J. P. 0, Report) in 
respect of “prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, which would subject 
British goods imported into India from the United Kingdom to discriminating or 
penal treatmeni." To make clear the meaning of this, it is further proposed that 
the Governor- General's Instrument of Instruction should give him full and clear 
guidance requiring him to step in to prevent the imposition of tariffs or restric- 
tions or negotiation of trade agreements with other nations, if he is satis- 
fied that they are conceived to injure British interests even if they were not 
so in form but the Governor-General considered them to be so in fact. In face 
of these clear unequivocal words it is difficult to believe whether the J. P. 
C. really expect Indiana to take their pious words seriously when they say that 
they contemplate no measures which would interfere with the position attained 
by India through the Fiscal Convention. Whether this new special responsibility 
suggested be due to statements of very disturbing character from time to time 
made by infioential persons in India as the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
observe or to the incessant clamour of British vested interests, the net result 
of such a provision will be definitely detrimental to the growth of India's com- 
merce and indtistry, which are at present in their infancy and which stand in need 
of protective csre of the State. 

No Freedom w Finahcial Matters 

It has to be remembered that the Governor- General is to be invested in this 
behalf with every wide power which he is to use solely at his discretion ; Gover- 
nors also are to have similar power and as if all this is not enough, in case of 
doubt, they are to be empowered to reserve the matter for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure I What little restricted freedom India enjoyed so far under the 
Fiscal Convention altogether disappears henceforth under the proposed agreement 
. and the Fiscal Convention is to be a myth of the past I It is no consolation to 
find that the J. P. C. endorse the suggestion about the grant of subsidies and 
bounties of the External Capital Committee to concerns fulfilling certain condi- 
tions. It is well-known that the Indian Commercial and public opinion has never 
found the conclusion of the External Capital Committee to be adequate or satisfac- 
tory either. Although foreign capital may be necessary to bring about rapid 
industrial development of India the question of the conditions on which it should 
be admitted, especially after India adopted a policy of discriminating protection 
does become a very important one. The recommendation of the J. P. 0. in respect 
of Federal or Provincial Acts by which it may be proposed to give bounties or 
subsidies, while endorsing the External Capital Committee's proposals in this behalf, 
places the non-Indian Companies established in India prior to the passing of any 
Act authorising grant of a bounty or subsidy on a footing of perfect equality with 
Indian concerns. The J. P. C. Report thus definitely improve upon the position 
taken in the White Paper or defined by the External Capital Committee, to India's 
disadvantage as usual. It passes one's comprehension to see what necessity will be 
there for new non-Indian Companies to be formed when the old ones can wail ex- 
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tend their activities to fresh fields and escapa"*" all necessity of fuldfling Indian regis» 
tration, Rapee capital, and a proportion of Indian Directorate, etc. I It can well be 
considered whether under these circumstances it will not pay India to defer indus- 
trialization till she herself finds ail the necessary capital and personnei to finance 
and run the industries. It will be seen from what has been observed so far that 
British interests and British industries claim equal benefit and equal protection 
along with Indian interests which have been struggling to build up strength in 
face of unequal competition of interests with enormous reserves, powerful organi- 
sation, great engineering and technical knowledge and vast experience, at their 
eonamaad. One finds the sacrifice of Indian interests writ large everywhere in the 
report particularly in paragrapns 342-357 dealing with this subject of commercial 
discrimination, If British industrialists and businessmen have done pioneering 
work and brought some measure of benefit to us, they have had generally more 
than an adequate return and in some cases a return out of all proportion to their 
investment and labour as they had almost a free field. That being the situation I 
am unable to see how Indian enterprise and business can find room to grow—and 
grow they must — unless British interests are prepared to gradually recede from 
the field they occupy. The ease of Indian shipping is a glaring example. The 
J. P. C. have bestowed special attention on the subject of ships and shipping, a sub- 
ject which has been in the limelight in this country and in Britain particularly 
since Mr, Haji^a Bill was successfully piloted through the Legislative Assembly 
through two readings. The vested shipping interests in this country then raised a 
great hue and cry. Government never made any secret of their opposition and they 
never relished the introduction of the measure I The recommendations of the J.P.O, 
now^set at rest all doubts on the subject by taking away the power of "the Indian 
legislature to develop a purely Indian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda- 
tions, to which I have referred before, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to develop the industries of the country except under 
conditions under which such development seems hardly possible, the spepial re- 
commendation in connection with ships and shipping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature to develop a Merchant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled by Indians. Reservation of coastal traffic to national bottoms is consi- 
dered to be the very first step in the successful development of real merchant 
marine of a country and shipping is considered to be one of the key-industries 
of a nation, It is therefore most unfair that any action to build it up should be 
declared to be ultra vires of the Indian Legislature. Ships registered in U, K. are 
not to be subjected by Law in British India to any discrimination whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Officers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships registered 
in British India would not be subjected in the IT, K. {para 355 J. P, 0. Report) 
and this in spite of Sir Alfred Watson^s following unequivocal before the Joint Par- 
liamentry Committee, *‘I recognize that Indian company after company which endea- 
voured to develop a coastal service has been financially shattered by the heavy combi- 
nation of British interests/^ It will not, I think, be too much to say that India seem- 
to be branded for many years to come with economic thraldom '"ith all oppors 
tunity to improve her position virtually denied to her. These recommendations, 
particularly the one specially made with respect to ships and shipping, make clear 
once for ever what the non-Indian vested interests want. They want to retain 
their present position of economic domination in this country and they are not 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is ^‘fair field and no favour” which 
they are asking I Just as these recommendations give a go-bye to the Fiscal 
OoriventioBj they unceremoniously disown or throw overboard the pri nciple of 
discriminating protection. They also virtually shelve- the Report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to be thus bound hand and foot, I am unable to understand how the 
future Government of the country can function and provide a proper standard of 
living for our country’s population and how it can be successful in meeting the 
growing unemployment and keeping the people contended. I will only ask all 
concerned to ponder well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. G’s Report and see if we cannot do something unitedly even now to save 
the position before it is irretrievably lost and have some of the most objectionable 
jfeatures suitably modified. 

BECIPEOCITy 

This brings us to the question of the so-called principle of reciprocity. I admit 
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there is the woli-knowo principle of Teciprocity, but its application in the way 
here contemplated twists things out of their natural perspective. I cannot under- 
stand why the J. P. 0. insist upon its application only this way and not the 
other way round. I am quite prepared to have restrictions put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry including Shipping and other commercial services as 
Iknking Insurance, etc., in the U. K. if India puts similar restrictions upon British 
business and enterprise here, herself taking the initiative in the matter. If recipro- 
city is accepted in this way, I have no objection. Ecciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and economically developed countries is an understandable 
proposition, but not the one proposed in the J. P. O’s Eeport which seems to bo 
a reciprocal agreement between a lion and a lamb. 

It may perhaps be suggested —in a spirit of charity— that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain influential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on the White Paper would not have been made by the J. P. 0. 
I, for one, am not prepared to take this view, for in so doing, one would be insulting 
British intelligence and statesmanship. Or again, it may also be suggested that 
perhaps the J. P. C. had in their minds the words of some Congressmen when they 
drafted these paragraphs. In that case, I am afraid that what these Congressmen 
meant was not a repudiation of obligations of anything of the kind, but merely a 
revision, after a proper inquiry of the proper figure of India's public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to be the custodian of 
the credit not only of India but of - Europe also Is refusing point blank to meet 
her obligations in respect of war debts to the United States of America, no matter 
whether she is in a position to pay or not. Germany has refused to pay because 
she says she is unable to pay. So even if an Indian were to he serious, while 
talking about the repudiation of his country^ obligations, he wonid be following 
at least two western and civilised Gurus and will not be in bad company in either 
case, whatever be his reasons for doing so. 

Separation OF Burma 

Burma is to be separated from India, If a pledge was ever broken and the 
clearly expressed will of the nation ever flouted it was here and over this question. 
The matter could well have been left to the Burmese people to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must be done. The powers that 
are to be granted to Burma after separation under its new constitution contain 
provisions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian interests are concerned 
and I must sound here a note- of warning in this respect. Side by side with the 
separation of Burma, an agreement is to be made between India and Burma. The 
Indian Commercial Community would like to see that no such agreement is made 
unless it has an opportunity to express its view thereon and the Indian Legisla- 
ture ratifies it. The power that will be secured by the Government of Burma to 
impose restrictions not only on the entry of Indian labour but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as well, leaving the British people free to enter it at their 
will has great implications which merit immediate attention. While British capital 
and British personnel is free from such restrictions Indian capital and Indian 
personnel only is penalised. It is often asked why Indians ;claim equality of treat- 
ment in Burma when they are not prepared to allow it to Britishers in India. 
My answer to that is that a Scotchman is treated with equality in England on 
account of his long association and contact. The Indian is in every sense of the word 
nearer to the Burman than the Britisher and the point need not be stressed farther. 
In view of the far-reaching importance of the question, I should like to suggest 
the President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry to 
convene a special session of the body early next month, so that the Indian 
Mercantile Community can formulate their views and devise measures to protect 
their interests and prevent the economic cordon from being tightened by the 
Britisher round them. I cannot but enter here a strong protest against « the subtle 
propaganda which has found a place in J. P. C/s Eeport against Indian monev- 
iender and Indian wage-earner in Burma. It would have been better if the state- 
ments made had not been made. 


The Mysore Chamher of Commerce 

eighteeatli annual general meeting of the Mysore Chamber of Oammeree was 
aua the presidency of Mr. B. Sundaram Iyer at Bangalore on the 29th 

August 1^34. in the course of his presidential address, after according a hearty 
welcome to the Dewan of Mysore and condoling the deaths of the Maharani 
iiegent and Hajee Sir Ismail Sait, Mr. Iyer said 

I now turn to a brief enumeration of the more important activities in which the 
Uiamber engaged itself during the year 1933-34. You will find a detailed account 
or these activities in the Oommittee^s Eeport, which has already been presented to 
you and which, I trust, meets with your approval. From a perusal of the Beport 
you Will see that the year under review has been one of considerable activity in 
Mysore as well as in India as a whole from the economic point of view. The 

1 u Trade Agreement has been concluded ; an Agreement has been rea- 

ched between Lancashire and India in the matter of the textile trade between 
these two countries ; the Tarifi Board has reported on the question of protection 
^ two great industries of India, viz, Sericulture and Iron and Steel ; and the 
Government of India have already taken action on the recommendations of the 
Board in these two respects. Various economic conferences of an all-India charac- 
ter have been held, in which the economic future of the country has been discussed 
threadbare in its different aspects. Nearer home, in Mysore, we ha^e had various 
measures of economic importance ushered into existence, and the Chamber, too, 
kept up its activities to the required high level in keeping with the demands 
of the economic situation in India in general and in Mysore in particular. 

Chief Events of the Yeab 

I shall now briefly refer to some of the more important events during 
the year. The Chamber had occasion to meet Mr. C. Eanganatha Eao Sahib 
Trade Commissioner for Mysore in London, and discuss with him the possibilities 
of building up our increasing export trade between Mysore and the countries of 
Europe. It also met during the year Mr. B. D. Asli, the Indian Trade Publicit, 
Officer, attached to the Indian High Commissioner’s Office in London, and similar 
ly discussed with him the possibilities of improving the export trade of the State 
The question of the development of the activities of the Chamber into more useful 
channels also claimed attention. In this connection, it is worthy of note that the 
Secretary visited, during the course of the year, many important mofussil centres 
of trade in Mysore with a view to make known and popularize the activities of the 
Chamber and to secure their co-operation in furtherance of its work. I am glad to 
say that the response from the mofussil centres has been most encouraging. We 
have had during the year under active consideration certain valuable suggestions made 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K. C. I. E. with a view to make the Chamber more popu- 
lar and useful to the whole State. The Mysore Agriculturist’s Begulation also recei- 
ved attention. A Memorandum on certain of its aspects is now under preparation 
and it will shortly be presented to the Government for their consideration* 

As you are aware, the Chamber took a leading part in the matter of securing 
adequate protection to the Sericultural and the Iron and Steel industries of India, 
and it can be said without fear of contradiction that the constitution and the 
work of the Silk Tariff Board and the measures adopted as a result thereof were 
in a large measure the outcome of the unceasing work carried on by this Chamber. 
The Mysore Silk Association helped us materially in this connection, while the active 
aid and co-operation extended to us by the Government proved invaluable. Despite 
the serious difficulties with which we are still confronted, I may be permitted to 
say that we have to our credit a good record of another year of useful economic 
activities. 

The Statens Finances 

I shall now turn to a review of the economic and financial condition of the 
State during the year under report. The first thing that engages our attention in 
this respect is the financial position of the State at the present time. I am glad 
to I state in this connection that after a series of deficit budgets during the past 
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six or seven years. His Highness’s Government were fortunate enough to present 
surplus budget for the year 1934-35, thanks chiefly to the increase in the mining 
revenue as a result of the new agreement with the Gold Mining Companies and 
the higher prices obtaining for gold at present and to the new excise duties on 
matches and sugar. The anticipated ear pi us is doubllcss small, but we can con- 
fidently hope that the expected position wilt be maintained and improved first and 
because schemes of large economies are under contemplation and secondly 
because we have at present, as the. custodian of Mysore finances, an Admi- 
nistrator of tried experience with practical knowledge of current finance, 
from whom we can assuredly expect eHective guidance, economic watch- 
fulness and striking results. All the same, I may be permitted to utter a 
word of caution so that we may be enabled thereby to advance with scrupulous 
circumspection in the face of the very ^‘stormy economic blizzard” that is still 
fiercely r ging around us. As observed by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, in the course of 
his Budget Speech at the last session of the Mysore Representative xissembly, “We 
have still to run under shortened sail to continue many reductions in expenditure 
which we would fain restore”. I have no doubt that the timely counsel of caution 
and economy implied in this observation of Sir Mirza will not be lost sight of by 
those who would like to see a forward policy in the Administration of this State. 

The Subsidy 

I must also refer in this connection to that vexations question, the Subsidy, a 
subject that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his own. He has treated it so fully 
from so many different points of view in his public utterances, that it argues 
really something like temerity on my part to refer to it to-day. But the matter is 
so important— it is, if I may so put it, one literally of life and death to the 
growing millions of this State— that I should, with your permission, say just one 
word. The tribute levied from this State has been condemned by all in this State 
—European and Indian ; Hindu and Muslim ; resident citizen and immigrant 
trader. The Government of India have accepted the position that it must go. The 
Secretary of State has not lagged behind in acknowledging that it cannot be 
retained if the economic well-being of the people of this State is to be bettered. 
Our friends in the British Provinces should by now have realized that if they 
want Federation on the footing of these world inequities, they are asking for the 
moon. This Chamber is not a political body but speaking for it, and as a 
commercial man myself, I would say that the first step to be taken if a true 
Federation is to bo reared in this land of onrs is that ancient and patiently borne 
Injustices of these kinds should be wiped away first by the present Government. 
Equality of status will lead, without trouble and without loss of time, to the easy 
building up of the constitutional structure. Federation or no Federation, the 
public fiat has gone forth that the Subsidy should go, and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progress even to a normal extent. Gentlemen, we of 
this Chamber being of this firm conviction, our renewed prayer to our Chief and 
august guest of to-night is that he should not lay down his oars,— to take up the 
fine metaphor he used in his last Budget Address— until he has brought the ship 
safely into the harbour. You will all join with me in wishing him godspeed in a 
renewed representation on this subject, which we should urge he should prefer to 
the Imperial Government, Our feeling to-day is this ; One more attempt, one 
more knock and the citadel will capitulate. 

Why Cue Public Debt has Increased 

Gentlemen, I would now pass on to a topic closely allied to the Subsidy. You 
will remember that within the past fifteen years our Public Debt has increased. 
Many reasons have been assigned for it but on a careful examination of them it 
win be found by any person who has any pretensions to a working knowledge of 
the principles of public finance that they are— most of them— lacking in substance. 
The fact of the matter is that with the penetrating and ramifying effects of pro- 
gressive administration inaugurated by Dewan Eangaeharlu of undying fame and 
Sir K, Seshadri Iyer, probably one of the greatest constructive statesmen modern 
India has known ana under the impetus given in more recent times by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya, who to-day is perhaps the most famous practical economist that 
India can boast of, Mysore has advanced and out-distaneed many a British Indian 
Province in ^maintaining ideals of Administration which are rooted in mother 
earth, The result has been that not only has the country prospered^ the population 
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increased and education eagerly sought after, but also the very progressive char- 

acter oi the Govern merit has dernanded more expenditure. The art of expenditure 
IS more difficult than even the art of raising revenue but a Government like ours, 
^ u inexpanding rpenue, condemned as it is by its laiid-loekcd character 

and by the surrender of its rights to land customs, cannot meet the persistent demands 
made on it, The_ result has been an increase of Public Debt to meet urgent public 
needs. In a British^ Province—say Bombay or Madras — they would have put up— 
as they did in fact in regard to Provincial contributions— a hue and cry against 
their inexpaoding revenues and asked for instant and total abolition of anything 
like a subsidy^ that the Government of India have so long levied on us to meet the 
the needs, \vhich, remember, are not our own but those of the British Province as 
a whole. This is a position that the people of Mysore cannot bear with equanimity 
much longer. But that apart, I must invite your attention to the fact that there is 
a close connection between qur Public Debt and the Subsidy levied from us« A 
Public Debt may be a necessity, but it should be limited by considerations of the 
revenues we can raise. And if we have to make over a substantial part of our 
revenues for expenditure elsewhere— forget not that wo are with the British Pro- 
vinces bearing our part of the India Government’s expenditure on defence and the 
like from the indirect levies made on us— we cannot but be driven to borrow, 
sometimes even beyond our just limits. Gentlemen, I will not say more on this 
head but will only refer to one more aspect of this matter before I leave it. Lord 
Irwin, in announcing the remission of a part of the Subsidy some years back,^ said 
that^ our Administration was modern and that our expenditure was accordingly 
justifiably high and that as these facts were beyond dispute or cavil, he said, he felt 
bound to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this regard and remit 
a part of the Subsidy. What we now seek of the Government of India is that they 
should act up the policy laid down by Lord IrwiiP a truly Christian Viceroy, 
whose guiding motto was the ^ Golden Rule of unto others as you would be 
done by We do hope most sincerely and most earnestly that Sir Mirza will per- 
severe in his just demand. The whole of Mysore is behind him in this matter and 
we hope he will not rest until he wins through. 

The CoNVEKSiON Loak 

Before leaving the subject of Finance,. I may observe that the policy of floating 
a long term Conversion Loan at a lower rate of interest to replace the existing 
loans carrying higher rates of interest maturing at different periods is a perfectly 
sound one. The recent conversion loan of the Government was accordingly a sound 
one in principle. It is gratifying to note it proved successful. Financial critics 
have suggested that the utilisation of each subscription to the extent of Rs. 2 and 
a half crores might well have been avoided as the State had raised cash loans so 
recently as 1930 to the extent of about Rs. 4 and a half crores. There will, however, 
be general agreement with the view of Sir Mirza M. Ismail, our Dewan, that 
**the Government will be able to pay off the unconverted securities maturing before 
19^1, which amount to Rs. 880 lakhs, without resort to further public borrowing. 
The total Public Debt of the State stands to-day at Rs. 14 and a half crores 
(permanent debt or Rs. 9*5 crores and unfunded debt aggregating Rs. 5 crores), the 
interest and sinking fund charges incurred on it being about Rs. 75 lakhs. The 
primary objects of a conversion loan being the consolidation of the permanent debt 
into a long-term Interest-bearing loan, so that the finances of the State may be 
materially relieved under the heads of interest and sinking fund charges and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to reasonable limits, the country, I think, will be 
glad to see the policy of the Conversion Loan being pursued further as the present 
market conditions seem propitious for the purpose. Such a policy might still 
further^ help to lighten the burden of public debt in the State and make avail- 
able farther funds for nation-building activities. 

Need EOB A Stock Exchange 

I may take this opportunity to refer to the high credit the securities of the 
State have long enjoyed in the financial markets of India. The new 4 per cent 
loan has been very popular both within and outside Mysore and had been 
quoted at a premium. Besides Government Securities and Shares of industrial 
companies, there are in the market the shares of a large number of concerns in 
which there are transactions from time to time. Owing to the want of a Stock 
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ExchaB|?e in a central place like Bangalore, the prices of all these stocks and 
shares and the transactions in them are largely controlled hy the organized markets 
of Bombay and Madras. The value of the Mysore securities will be further enhanced 
In the near future if they are, as they are bound to be ere long, recognised 
as securities for purposes of investment outside the State. The Imperial Bank Act 
has been amendea and the Government of India have been requested to take 
the necessary steps for the purpose. Thus the ^case for organizing a Share 
Market for Mysore is not only strong but also one calling for an early solution. I 
would, on behalf of the Chamber, request His Highness’s Government to take 
early steps to bring about such a consummation. In fact, such a proposal was 
made by the Chamber as early as 1928. Action in this respest is therefore long 
overdue now, I would fain express the hope that ere long the Mysore State will 
be enabled to possess a share Market of its own. 

New Iijidustrial Revival in Mysore 

Gentlemen, Mysore is growing into an industrial State, thanks to the forvVird 
Industrial policy pursued by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja, whose 
interest in the industrial and commercial development of the State is beyond 
question. As is well known, we have had strikingly large undertakings in this State, 
besides strenuous attempts made to revivify cottage and home industries. In these 
and allied matters, during the past eight years, we have had a revival of an older 
policy of development that had for some unaccountable reasons received a checkmate. 
Thanks again to the persistent zeal and statesmanlike attitude of our present Dewan, 
a more enlightened industrial policy has once again been evolved. He has. let me 
add, furnished the coping stone to certain of the greater ventures of his predecessor 
in office. Sir M. Visvesvaraya. The sanctioning of the Irwin Canal and successful push- 
ing through of the Steel Scheme we owe to the present Administraiion. Besides, 
being responsible for the working on a commercial basis of the Railways and Electric 
Departments, the Government of Mysore have been pioneers in various diieotions, as 
the result of which we have at present Government-owned and Government-mana- 
ged industrial concerns. The Chamber sees increasing signs of a revivified industrial 
policy which, it hopes, will mean the beginning^ of a new era in the industrialization 
of the State. The Director of Industries and his staff need not be allowed to absorb 
all their time in managing the concerns started by the Government. A careful, re- 
examination of the position is bound to show that a new departure is now called for. 
It is time that the Government reviewed the whole position and endeavoured to initi- 
ate a revised policy under which some at least of the Government-pioneered industri- 
al and trade concerns may be handed over to private parties, so that they might be 
further commercially developed in the larger interests of the country. The Chamber 
would note with satisfaction, in this connection, the very frank and notable utterances 
made both by Sir Mirzn and the two Members of Council on this particular topic at 
the last session of the Mysore Legislative Council. It is clear that they are for 
allowing private trade its own field, unencumbered by Government competition. The 
relief that the Departmental Heads concerned would get by such a change of policy 
would, I think, bo groat, and the time, trouble and touring enterprise of these high 
officers would facilitate the further development of trade and industries in the State 
Government and the people stand to gain by the adoption of this revised policy. 
Recently, the policy of tnc combining private enterprise with Government owner- 
ship and management has been happily inaugurated and is being successfully worked 
out in connection with the Mysore Sugar Factory, The Government have also 
helped big ventures when required, notably in ease of the Sir Krishnarajendra Mills. 
Under their aegis, this undertaking is showing signs of revival. The Government’s 
policy of rural electrification is bound to give a. great fillip to the growth of Cottage 
Industries in the mofussil. In connection with the rural electrification project, a well 
considered scheme to interest private enterprise iu the distribution of power is, I hoar, 
under consideration. This is a step iu the right direction and is bound to be 
welcomed by the public. In the greater industrialisation of the State will be 
found the ultimate cure for unemployment, which is so rife amidst us to-day. No 
nation has yet grown great by means of agriculture. That is but a truism, but it 
is necessary to stress it now because there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
decry Industrial development in our land- Let me repeat that without further 
industrialisation and too to an extent that will make the country use its raw 
materials to at least 75 par cent of its production, the country has no future 
before it, 
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Economc Planning in Mysoeb 

This brings me to the subject of Economic Planning that is now in the air 
everywhere. That such a Planning is required in the larger interests of India few 
will gainsay. Where India may lead to-morrow, Mysore as before should forestall 
to-day. The increased industrialiaatioa that is needed by us cannot be attained 
without a Plan and the time will soon come when we will have to fit into a 
larger self-governing nation. He gains who has the foresight to see. It is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that Planning has been definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a necessity, if the future of the country is to be assured on sound and workman- 
like lines. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, in the course of his Address to the Mysore 
Bepresentative Assembly in June last, observed as follows 

“You may ask me what part we in Mysore are going to play in these develop- 
ments. My reply is that we had already gone a long way along the road of economic 
nationalism and economic self-sufficiency. We can generate all the power we need 
without going outside the limits of the State to buy coal and we are rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shall be able to supply our own transformers and insula- 
tors as our own poles, whether of wood or iron. We can make our pipes and 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. We can 
wash ourselves with Mysore Soap, perfume ourselves with Mysore perfumes and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take up capital schemes that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more delay in putting in the missing link from Chamarajnagar to 
Satyamangalam to which we look for so much development of our markets and 
railway traffic. But economic self-sufficiency does not cover the whole ground. 
Economic planning is a thing that has to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world The 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what are the articles we buy from abroad which we might, 
with intensive working, produce at horae/^ 

Patriotic sentiments these and full of rich potentialities for the future 
economic well-being of the State, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and earnestness to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. We 
are thus officially assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter Report 

I might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Salter's 
Report in this connection will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
rendered familiar to us by the Mysore Economic Conference. Sir Arthur's scheme 
seems in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to in 
regard to co-ordinating the work of all the Economic Department— Agriculture, 
Industries and Commerce, and Education ^-appointment of Development Officials 
and Specialists, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-official endeavours. 

The new industrial revival tnat is in the air will, let us hope, help towards a 
resuscitation, at least in part, of this old familiar scheme of ours. To begin with, 
let me express the hope that at least the Industries and Commerce Board will be 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries as well may get ail the assis- 
tance necessary to diversify the occupations in the land. 

The Immediate Needs 

In the immediate future, a step forward is needed in the Electrical line as also 
in connection with the Iron and Steel Scheme recently sanctioned by Government, 

As the supply of electrical energy is available in the State, there is need to manu* 
facture several of the articles required in connection with its exploitation and use. 

Next, as regards the iron industry, it is necessary that we should endeavour to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel requirements, such as agricultural 
implements, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from these newer 
industries, I should like to refer to our older and better-established industries. ^ 

As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made to produce cloth ^ 

sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State, From the climatic ■ 

point of view, Mysore is admirably situated for the production of woollen fabrics. 

The sheep-breeding industry is an ancient industry in the State and it deserves 
to be developed on modern lines, so that a greater yield and finer qualities may be 
made available for commercializing this industry. Next the Serieultural industry 
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of the State is an important national industry of Mysore. Since we can supply 
nearly 50 per cent of the silk requirements of India from our outturn, there is need 
to give closer attention to it. There is no reason why Mysore should not make 
India self-sufficient in regard to her silk requirements. The home market should 
be fully developed. If properly organized and developed on a national scale, this 
industry is bound to be not only a prosperous one iu the State, but also a source 
of profit to our silk-rearers and prove an important factor in the national economy 
of India as a whole. 

The Mysore Sugar Industry 

I need not enlarge on the development that has occurred In connection with the 
Sugar Industry of Mysore. The development of the Sugar Industry at Mandya 
has given for the ryots of the Irwin Canal area the welcome chance of cultivating 
in their fields a commercial crop of great importance. Besides an assured market 
in the immediate neighbourhood, they have the satisfaction that they are helping in 
the national endeavour to make India manufacture her own sugar. Attempts have 
also been made to develop the by-products of the Mandya Factory so that the erst- 
while waste-products may be ‘profitably utilized. Of course, care and caution will 
be needei in the years to come, if we are to guard against overproduction. The 
Government have, no doubt, taken steps to provide against this very real contin- 
gency, The Chamber would respectfully urge that local traders and commereialists 
should get the full benefit that increased local production of this much-coveted 
article of food implies. The closer association of local distributors is a direction 
in which action seems called for. 

The Mandya Factory is an object lesson to both the Government and the people 
in one important particular. It has shown the way for effective mutual co-operation 
of the two for the economic development of the State. Mere Government enter- 
prise without the active co-operation of those that can contribute their share to- 
wards its successful prosecution is apt to sap private enterprise and make.the available 
capital among the people sterile. On the other hand, mere private enterprise, with- 
out Statens active co-operation and help, is not possible in the case of an industry 
like sugar, at least in the present stage of our industrial development. Therefore 
the most effective policy of economic development for the present seems to be for 
the Government and the people to go hand in hand to develop the economic resou- 
rces of the people and of the State—the Government to guide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantee for the success of any industrial 
undertaking and the people to contribute a portion of the funds thus participating 
in its work and sharing in the profits derived from it. That way lies the road for 
the successful progress of the economic development of the State, From this point 
of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lines op Development 

Then there are other lines of industrial development in the State for the future 
which ought to be considered in any scheme of Planned Economy. For instance, a 
successful Bhadravati, combined with electrical energy development at the Gersoppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries. The Forests 
of Malnad are capable of yielding rich raw materials for such industries like the 
manufacture of matches on a wider scale, paper-making, pencil-making and the 
like. I also anticipate that eventuall) we can even secure from the Malnad forests 
the raw materials from which Artificial Silk is produced, thus providing the nu- 
cleus for a prosperous Mysore Eayon industry in our midst. 

I do not think that I need say more ^ under this head. I would only stress the 
fact that there is to-day and for a long time yet to come ample work for a revived 
Board of Industries, with the active aid of a re-organized Industries and Oommerce 
Department in the State. 

Need por Telephone Expansion 

I would take this opportunity to urge once again the great need thei: is to 
meet the requirements of the trade of the City in the matter of the reduction of 
Telephone charges, with a view to making its use more extended than now. The 
question is an old one and we know how anxious Government are in this connec- 
tion to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy would be easily found if 
Government viewed with favour the old suggestion of making thte Telephone over 
to a private company which can put more money into it and, subject to certain 
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mutually advantageous and necessary conditions, work it on the basis of a public 

company on the limited liability basis. I fancy that a great many of the com- 
plaints now urged would disappear if such a system of management came Into 
existence. 

The G. & M. Statioh Reteocessioh 

There is one matter to which the Chamber should, as a Commercial body, refer 
on an occasion like this. It is the suggestion that has been put forward in 
connection with the Eetrocession of the 0, and M, Station area. I have no desire 
to enter into the political aspects of this subject. I only wish to point out to our 
brethren in the Station area that Eetrocession, instead of hindering trade and 
preventing the development of Bangalore, is bound to increase the amenities 
necessary for a further big step forward in the expansion of its trade. May I 
assure them that Eetrocession will open new fields to traders who have their 
business offices just beyond Her Majesty Queen-Empress Victorians Statue ? We 
have lived and worked and traded as neighbours. Why not we work farther under 
a unified administration, which must mean greater strength and greater profit all 
round ? Trade and impediments go ill together. Unity is strength, as between 
those who combine or wish to work together against the disabilities they may both 
be labouring under. Our suggestion to our friends across the border is : ‘^Oome 
and prosper, for prosperity awaits you in abundance. Trust not pessimists, who 
mean no good,” 

The Eeseeto Bank Scheme 

There is one topic, Gentlemen, that I needs must refer to before concluding my 
remarks. This is a large subject, afiecting the interests not only of Mysore as an 
Indian State but of all Indian States, large and small. The newly enacted Eeserve 
Bank Act has dealt rather unkindly with Indian States as a class. Though subjects 
of Indian States and individual banka in Indian States come under the Scheme as 
contemplated in it, it has practically left the Indian States to themselves. If 
Indian India is required for a Political Federatiou, is it out of place in a Banking 
Federation ? The matter is one requiring the closest attention at the hands of 
statesmen belonging to Indian States. People in the States should help their 
Governments in pushing forward this important matter. 

The Chambee’s Work 

The Chamber has been in existence for 18 years now and it has done its little 
to helpi trade and commerce in the State. If it has not done anything, at least it 
can cla m it has been vigilant. Eternal vigilance is the price we have to pay for 
political and commercial progress. That vigilance pays can be easily seen from 
this yearns Eeport. We have had the moral support of Government so far ; and 
to-day we have actual evidence of something more than mere verbal sympathy. We 
have amidst us Government itself— in its corporeal character. This makes to-day a 
red-letter day in the annals of our annual gatherings. 

Gentlemen, I have done. It remains only to thank the past year’s Committee 
for the work it has achieved, despite many difficulties. I hope to see a great many 
of those composing it to come into the new one elected to-day, so that the steady 
work of the Chamber may be assured. Still we want new members and I hope 
there will be a good blend of the old and new wines. I must not omit to mention 
publicly and acknowledge equally publicly my personal indebtedness and that of 
the Committee for the hard work put in by our energetic and active Secretary 
Mr, K, Bharaa Iyer. By his assiduity, application and appropriate suggestion, he 
has made himself ever useful to the Committee. 

Before concluding, it is my duty to convey the heart-felt thankfulness of the 
Chamber for your finding time to accept our invitation, Bir, in the midst of , 
your multifarious and pressing public duties, That you should have done so is an 
additional proof of your deep and abiding personal interest in everything 
conducive to the trade, commerce and industries of the State. On behalf of the 
Chamber and on my own behalf,/ I thank you, Sir, and the members of the 
Council very warmly for the honour done us and through us the commercial and 
industrial community of the State, to-day. Let me express the added hope that 
this will help to open a new era id the annals of this Chamber. Gentlemen, I 
may, with your permission, state that we have got six Mercantile Bodies affiliated 
from all parts of the State, We feel we can legitimately claim a representative 
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character for the Chamber, so far as the interests of trade, commerce and 
industries are concerned in the State. It is entirely gratifying to us that our 
importance has been recognized by you, Sir, and you have been pleased to honour 
our Annual Gathering to-day, We would fain utter the hope that this further 
expression of sympathy with and co-operation in the work of the Chamber will 
become a regular feature of our Annual General Meetings, 


The Indian Chambers of Commerce Federation 

Chambers Verdict on J. P* C. Report 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held a prolonged sitting at New Delhi on the EOlh. December 1934 and concluded the 
consideration of their agenda after ten bourns sitting. A great deal of their time was 
spent in discussing their views on the J. P. C, Report and ultimately the following 
statement on the constitutional scheme was adopted by the committee and issued to 
the Press 

The Committee of the Federation, after giving the most serious consideration to 
the J. P, 0. report, have come to the definite conclusion that the recommendations 
fall far short of the demand of all classes of political opinion in the country and 
that they are even more reactionary than the proposals contained in the White 
Paper* The special effort made by the J. P* C, in adding to the list of safeguards 
and special responsibilities, which breathe a complete distrust of Indians in the 
management of their own affairs and their decisive refusal to accept even the modi- 
fications suggested by the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation, 
have resulted in making their recommendations entirely unacceptable to the Indian 
mercantile community as a satisfactory basis for this country’s march towards the 
goal of compete political responsibility. 

The Committee are not surprised at the universal condemnation of the report 
from every corner of the country and, though fully alive to the numerous deficien- 
cies in the various recommendations of the J, P. 0. report which effectively check- 
mate the attainment by the country of real political power, the Committee would 
confine their attention to only that section of the report which directly affects the 
conditions bearing upon the economic uplift of this country. 

Safeguards 

(i) The safeguards are unduly rigid, and in the sphere of special responsibility, 
very wide powers are conferred on the Governors and the Governor-General Ins- 
truments of Instruction and powers granted at discretion are likely to bring 
Ministers into clash with Governors and the Governor-General in their day-to-day 
administration, thus making harmonious relations between Government and the 
legislature impossible. 

Mock Finanoial Autonomy 

(^) Though there is no ostensible grant of responsibility in regard to finance 
both in the centre as well as in the provinces, in actual practice the power trans- 
ferred becomes illusory in view of the unduly large, proportion of expenditure 

. being made non-voiable and in view of the powers of certification and appropria- 

tion vested in Governors and the Governor-General. It is particularly sigoificant 
that even on the data admitted by the J, P. 0. as much as 85 per cent of the 

total expenditure out of the taxable revenue at the centre would be non-votable. 

Thus financial responsibility, transferred at the centre, in actual working will 
amount to less that one-sixth of the revenues collected by the Central Government, 

The shadowy nature of the financial power that is supposed to be transferred is 
further exposed by the restrictions in regard to the inability of the Central Legis- 
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iature to amend any section of the Reserved Bank Act or amend any law pertain- 
ing to currency and coinage without the previous consent of the Government. 

Ecokomio Helplessness 

(3) Finance Ministers will find themselves helpless to carry out any possible 
retrenchment in view of the comparatively narrow Seid of expenditure entrusted to 
them, and also because of the special powers vested in Governors and the Gover- 
nor- General, to release money for the purpose improving the economic conditions 
of the people. That it will not be possible for them to strengthen their resources 
by the imposition of increased and fresh taxation is self-evident in the face of the 
distressing poverty of the people. 

(4) The development of Industries may be greatly retarded by laying down as 
the special responsibility of the Governor-General ^‘the prevention of measures, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject British goods imported into 
India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment.” Covered by 
this, the special responsibility includes both direct discrimination (whether by 
means of differential tariff rates or by means of diiierential restriction* on imports) 
and indirect discrimination by means of differential treatment of various types of 
products. The Minister may thus be constantly interfered with in his tariff policy 
or in the preparation of speciheations. 

Rule op Bbitish Interests 

(5) While the Committee are not against an efficient and strong executive in 
principle, in the present condition of India with reservation of Defence and special 
powers in the hands of the Governor-General, a strong executive can only mean 
powerful domination by British interests. This position can only be corrected by a 
substantial Indianisation of the Services, Civil and military, wherefor no adequate 
or effective provision appears to be made. 

In this connection the committee must protest emphatically against the con- 
tinued recruitment to the All-India Services by the Secretary of State, as they 
believe that transfer of responsibility to Ministers is entirely incompatible with a 
denial to the Ministers of powers to appoint their own servants. 

(6) It is feared that Ministers will be squeezed between the Govern or- General 
and Governor’s counsellors on the one hand and the All-India Services on the 
other and will be handicapped iu framing or carrying out any bold policy for the 
economic uplift of the people. 

Abuse of Power 

(7) While the Indian mercantile community is definitely committed against 
discrimination on purely racial grounds, the recommendations in the J, P. C. report 
are of such a comprehensive and sweeping character as are likely to cause abuse of 
power to the serious detriment of this country’s industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. The acceptance of the recommendations of the External Capital Committee 
is half-hearted and its potential benefit has been negatived in advance by the 
recommendation that all companies incorporated in the United Kingdom and 
operating in India before the new constitutional proposals come into existence will 
be eligible for bounties or subsidies that may be granted by the future Government 
in support of Indian industries. 

Bar To Bhipfino 

(8) The recommendations regarding shipping are in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee particularly retrograde and are a calculated bar for ever to the development 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine. The Committee trust that with protestations 
frequently mads by the Government of India to lend all their weight and inffuence 
to the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, the Government will see that 
these recommendations are not accepted by his Majesty’s Government. 

(9) The J. P. 0. claim in support of their recommendations that they contain 
seeds of growth. The Committee have searched in vain to find any provision 
which would ensure automatic evolution* In this connection the Committee would 
particularly point out the omission of a definition of the political objective of this 
country which, though officially it was hitherto declared to be Dominion Status, 
appears now to be deliberately gloated over by the J. P. 0. 
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(10) While so much emphasis is kid on the provision of safe-gnards not a 
single safe-guard is provided against the abuse of the so-oalled safe-guards . 
themselves. 

Position oh Beema 

(11) The Committee are gravely perturbed by the recommeudations of the J. P, 
C. in regard to the future position of Burma when it is separated from India. 
The Committee cannot help fe ling that the spirit in which these proposals have 
been conceived betrays an utter lack of impartiality on the part of the J. P. 0. 
in acting as the arbiter of the supposed conflicting interests of Burma and India, 
The punctilious care and faithful devotion with which the J. P. C. have sought to 
safe-guard the interest of the United Kingdom in Burma find a tragic contrast in 
the levity and light-heartedness with which the interests of India are sought to be 
sacrificed in their anxiety to protect and promote the interests of Great Britain in 
Burma. 

Ban on Indians 

The denial of unrestricted right of entry into Burma to Indians on the indefen- 
sible scope of protecting Burman labour against cheap Indian labour is an 
ili-conceived attempt to make Burma a close preserve for the Britishers to the 
exclusion of Indians, The Committee also take strong exception to the entirely 
unjustified aspersions cast on Indian Chettiars who have always had a large stake 
in the development of Burmans’ present economic position and would have expected 
the X P* 0. to protect their interest in future rather than make them and their 
matters of business an excuse for gorging restrictions on the right of Indians to 
reside and trade freely in Burma. The Committee take of the suggestioia of the 
J, P, C* that the operation of safeguards regarding commercial discrimination, 
which are proposed to be embodied in the Indian Constitution Act, will cease to 
have effect as an and when a trade convention has been reached between India 
and Great Britain to the sameeflect, 

X P. C’s Crude , Way 

The Committee are surprised that the X P. C. have failed to appreciate its 
entire loss of grace in reaching an amicable arrangement between the two countries 
which is so eminently desirable when thac convention had definitely to be at the 
dictations of Britishers with the only alternative left to this country in the absence 
of such a convention of statutory provisions recommended by the X P. 0. The 
Committee prefer not to make any alternative suggestion to the recommendation 
made by the J. P, 0., as they are not oblivious of the impervious tendency of the 
present Government and Parliament, which appear to be determined to impose on 
this country a constitution based on the recommendations by the X P. C., although 
tit has been denounced as unacceptable by every section of political opinion in 
his country. 

Full of Distrust 

The Committee, however, cannot help pointing out that the commercial commu- 
nity attach more importance to the method of reform and the atmosphere necessary 
for success than to any measure of advance. The Committee agree with the 
authors of the report when they say in Para 22 that “the success of a constitu- 
tion depends far more upon the manner and spirit of its work than upon its formal 
provisions. The Committee regret, however, to have to say that they do not find 
in th^ manner or spirit of the recommendations anything conducive to the estab- 
lishment of peace and friendliness between the two countries which for the sake 
of the solidarity of the Empire, is so essential. The assumption of the White 
Paper and of the authors of the reports made in para 88 that ‘‘every endeavour 
will be made by those responsible for working the constitution to approach the 
administrative problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in 
a common enterprise” sounds like a hollow platitude in the present atmosphere. 
The commercial community in their experience have never known of a partner 
looking upon a brother partner with a spirit of distrust amounting to the hostility 
displayed m exery section of the report. The way of distrust cannot be the way 
of partnership or of peace. 
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The Federation Condemned Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The Oommitfcee of the Federation of ladi an Chambers of Commerce aod ladastries 
Issued the foilowing statement in connection with the Indo-Bdtish Trade Negotiations 
from New Delhi dated the 21st. December 1934 : — 

“The Committee of the Federation for sometime past has been reading with 
increasing misgivings newspaper reports of a trade treaty being negotiated between 
the Government of India and the United Kingdom. They are alarmed by the 
latest report that an agreement has now been conclusively reached and may be 
ofEcially announced any day. The Government of India have, inspite of repeated 
requests of the Committee, ignored their legitimate demand for taking the Indian 
commercial community into consultation in the process of negotiating such an 
agreement and they have no hesitation in declaring any arrangement reached 
between the Government of India and the United Kingdom, seeking to regulate 
trading conditions between the two countries and reached behind the back of the 
commercial community of India cannot but be dominated'^by powerful British 
interests to the prejudice of this country. 

Lancashike Demands 

Whilst the Committee have no definite knowledge of the basis on which such an 
agreement is reported to have been reached, they have been very gravely perturbed 
by the demands included in the^ representation submitted by tha Lancashire 
deputation that waited on the President of the Board of Trade in England on 
November 1934, 

Their demands are— (a) that there should be a provision to the effect that import 
duties on United Kingdom cotton and artificial silk goods shall be lower than 
those applicable to the same goods from foreign countries' and that the United 
Kingdom Government can arise with the Government of India the question of 
re-examining the levels of duty whenever they are able to show that these levels 
are unduly high ; (c). that there should be a precise expression of these principles 
in the form of a definite stipulation of maximum rates of duty and minimum 
margins of preference. 

Indian Industry Subjected 

These demands, if conceded, can^ have the only effect of the industrial and 
commercial policy of this country being made subject at all times to the veto of 
the U. K. in so far as the development of any indigenous industry has, in the opi- 
nion of the U. K. Government, a prejudicial effect on British trade or industry. The 
acceptance of such demands, the Committee need hardly point out, is entirely incom- 
patible with the supposed transfer of responsibility for regulating the future of the 
commercial and industrial policy of the country which is recommended by 
the J. P. 0. 

Effect of the Agreement 

The conclusion of this agreement, in short, should amount to taking away in 
advance, that measure of fiscal autonomy which is claimed by the authors of the 
J. P. C. to follow from their recommendations. The Committee have consistently 
been opposed to the principle of Mody-Less Pact and they are aware of the Gov« 
ernments promise to Lancashire to implement this agreement at a later date. 
Assuming for the .sake of argument that the Mody-Less Pact did not prejudicially 
aifect the economic interest of this country, an agreement based on the above 
demands cannot by any stretch of the imagination be considered to follow from the 
terms of the Mody-Less Pact. The Mody-Less Pact, however, has proved to the 
painful experience of this country to be the thin end of the wedge in that it has 
enabled Lancashire to push further its unconscionable demands for its own 
selfish ends. 

Indian Commerce Ignored 

The Committee are not unaware of the claim usually advanced by the Govern- 
ment of India that arrangements of this character can only be reached between two 
Governments, but they must point out that it is nevertheless a practice for Govern- 
ments to take into confidence the representatives of their commercial community 
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and to be guided by their advice. The Hon’ble Mr. Runciman, President, Board of 
Trade, has been reported throughout the process of these negotiations to have, been 
in consultation with the commercial interests affected in the U. K. 

Meaning oe Hush-Hush Policy 

The fact of the Government of India entirely ignoring the Indian Commercial 
community and of their entering into an agreement with the U. K, in such a 
manner at once demonstrates the present political helplessness of India and the 
determination of British Parliament to see that the economic interests of India are 
permanently subordinated to those of the U. K. The Committee also feel very 
strongly that on the eve of the inauguration of the new constitution, when every 
endeavour should have been made both by British Parliament and the Government 
of India to convince his country of the bonafides of British intentions to eftect a 
real transfer of power which may be utilised for the economic amelioration of the 
poverty-stricken masses of this country, the imposition of an entirely indefensible 
trade agreement, vitally jeopardising the best economic interests of this country, 
will only accentuate the political dissatisfaction so widely prevalent in this 
country. 


The Federation on Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

The following resolution was passed by the Committee of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers from New Delhi on the 20tfa. December 1934 : — 

“The Committee of the Federation have heard with misgivings the reports that 
a Trade Convention on certain principles with regard to trade agreement is being 
reached between India and Burma to regulate trading connection between the two 
countries in future when Burma is separated. 

‘*The Committee are convinced that a satisfactory regulation of trade connection 
between the two countries involves matters of vital interests to the community of 
India and are therefore of opinion that Government should forthwith take into 
consultation representatives of Indian trade and commerce in preparation of the 
Convention or Agreement, and that any Convention or Agreement so reached should 
be made subject to ratification by the Indian Legislature. 

“The Committee approved of the line of memorandum to be submitted to the 
Government of India relating to the revision of the Indian Companies Act'’. 
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The Bombay Haslim Educaliona! Conference 

The 17th sessioa of the Bombay Muslim Educational^ Conference opened at 
the Faroon Hali, Poona on the 7tii. September 1934 with Sir Akhar Mydari presid- 
ing. The following are extracts from the Presidential Address 

The choice of Poona as the seat of this Conference is particularly happy ; for 
this historic stronghold of the Marathaa is full of memories not only of their 
political power but also of their social and cultural intercourse with Muslims, 
Poona is now a great educational centre, and it is altogether appropriate that the 
Muslioas of this part of India should assemble here to deliberate over their educa- 
tional and social problems and attempt to solve them. 

We must not let the strife of the Marathas with the Mugbals in the North blind 
us to the fact that, for centuries, the Marathas had both close and cordial relations 
with the Muslims in the Deccan, and were indeed to the Muslim Eulers of the 
Deccan much what the Eajputs were to the Muslim Eulers of Hindustan. Under 
the Bahmani Sultans and, when their realm broke up, under the Sultans of Bijapur 
and Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Berar, Marathas were the mainstay of the 
Civil (Revenue) and ' Military services. Later, the influence of Muslim ideals and 
institutions is clearly seen in the Maratha policy and system of administration as 
exemplified under the Peshwas, the great Maratha Chieftains and their modern 
survivals. It is not without significance that Peshwa is a Persian word. 

It is a fact worth mentioning— and I call yourthoughful attention to it very earnestly 
—that ^‘religious"' riots (nothing could be less religious I) of the kind that occurred 
recently in Bombay never took place in the days of the Muslim kings or under the 
Hindu kings or the Brahmin Peshwas. Indeed, there was no occasion for such riots. 
Mosques were respected under the rule of the Peshwas themselves. No music was 
played before mosques, and no kind of disrespect was ever shown to Muslim sacred 
places. I may mention also the response which the Muslim Emperor made to the 
religious feelings of Hindus in the Peshwas. At the request of Madhoji Sindhia 
the Mughal Emperor issued a Firman prohibiting cow-killing. Here I may refer 
incidentally also to His Exalted Highness^ Firman against cow-killing in Bakri Id. 

Mutual ignorance as to each others history, literature and culture— -and I may 
add ignorance in each party of us of the truth of our own history— is very largely 
responsible for the recent evil growth of feelings of estrangement and antipathy. A 
thoroughly impartial and scientific study of the history of India has yet to be 
made. I need not apologise to you for dwelling at such length upon these facts con- 
cerning communal relations in the past. I have done so partly because we are in 
Poona and such memories naturally arise here, but chiefly because the question 
how to preserve and foster Hindu-Muslim amity is the first and greatest of the 
problems which confront us here to-day. Until that problem has been solved satis- 
factorily there can be no security for our educational and social progress for we 
shall always be threatened with a -relapse into barbarism, and there can be no real 
assurance of peaceful progress for us or for India. Even from the purely educational 
standpoint, the harm done by a bitterly communal outlook is so great as to 
poison the whole life of a community and prevent a proper scheme of education 
ever being framed. 

It is imperative that the Muslims of this Presidency— not to speak of the rest of 
India— should view their special problems in this perspective and no order. A nar- 
row communalism is unhealthy— nay, it is suicidal in the long run for it is sure even- 
tually to ruin the very community which seeks to strengthen itself at the expense 
of other communites whose economic, political and social existence is inextricably 
bound up with its own. The part cannot with impunity make war upon the whole. 
On the other hand, we must seek to strengthen and fortify the part in the interest 
of the whole. We must do our best to heal the wounded limb. In order to rise to 
a position from which we can efiectually help others, we must help ourselves. Self- 
help must be our.motto for the presentt 
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of the Muslim eommuuity ? I can 


Now what are the special needs and problems 
dwell only on but a very few. 

Foemation op Chaeaoteb 

One of the basic aims of education is the formation of sound character. Every 
and commtiaity has its owa notions as to the exact kind of character 
which it is desirable for it to foster. To us Muslims, whose rehgion is all ethics, 
rp]i>io\is instruction appears a sine qua non of education from the point oi view of 
character-building. Oar ideal being to form fine Muslim character, remember I 
Muslim here as throughout this Address in its true and real meaning of God s 
servant, we cannot conceive of such character without the inspiration, the support, 
and background of true and real Islam. But how are we to provide the requisite 

creation^ of segregate and special schools and colleges for giving Islamic 
tone and atmosphere to education may be desirable in many cases and in certain 
oLumstances and times but is ultimately detrimental to inter-communal harmony 
and national growth, nor can it overcome the difficulties with regard to Muslims 
who reside in rural ateas. The real solution, it seems to me, is for religious edu** 
r^ation to be provided for by private individuals and associations in institutions 
common to all. There is need of an enlightened agency for this work, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of modern scientific thought and of comparative religiona But 
mere tWogy without intense spiritual feeling and experience is only a dry husk, 
ft lifeless thing, an encumbrance* It is only where true spirituality is found that 
religious tolerance can really exist. The saints of all religions are at one. It is 
nnlv the sinners who would like to tear each other’s eyes out. There is need for a 
school of modern and liberal theology in Islam. In a word, there is need of a 
religious revival. We must think of the present and the future, not merely brood 

over^he greater solidarity, closer intercourse and better knowledge of our 

common heritage, our catholic culture, our true history and our high traditions, 
there is need of a common language. There is no doubt m my mind as to what 
that common language ought to be and will be. Urdu is already popular among 

non-Urdu speaking Muslims, and its popularity is growing rapidly. The growth 

nf Urdu in the last two decades is phenomenal both in the spreading of the kn- 
^uafifo and its literature. Urdu has three great virtues-brevity, catholicity and 
aasticity—and it is admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern scientific 

Is need for a much greater advance in education. Indian Muslims, as a 
whole are backward educationally. There is enormous wastage in the primary stage 
in suite of there being a higher percentage of pupils than in the case of other 
communities in that stage. I am strongly of ^ opinion that we should begin to 
discourage and must eventually make up our minds either to abolish or coinpietely 
modernise,' our special schools, our maktabs and madrasahs which tend to fall below 
the modern standard of effective mental training. , , . , 

The relatively low percentages of Muslims in the secondary and higher stages 
of education are mainly due to poverty and the lack of just appreciation of the 
value and importance of higher education in the circumstances of the time. In 
order to remove this suicidal apathy, we must educate public opinion on this vital 
Doint As means to that end may be suggested : (1) a liberal increase of scholar- 
ships* (2) a large employment of Muslim^ teachers, (3) the provision of seats for 
Muslim students in professional and technical colleges, and (4) an appeal to Mus- 
lim merchant communities, especially in Bombay, to regard education as having a 
cultural and not merely a utilitarian value. « , 

In December 1925, when I had the privilege of delivering the Convocation 
Address before the Punjab University, I set forth in some detail my ideas as to the 
lines which our new system of education must fallow, if it is to meet the require- 
ments of the country and of the times effectively. I will not trouble you with ail 
the details of the scheme which I then outlined nor with all the arguments which 
I adduced in support of it. I will only explain that, instead of the present three 
stages— Primary, Secondary {which includes the Middle School), and University, 
each of which is designed only as a preparation for the next, I said that there 
ought to be three distinct categories of education, each self-contained, each having 
a well-defined goal and especially adopted tp: the attainment of that goal, each an 
/ jnd i» itself* * 
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Essential Education 

Instead of the present so-called Primary course, which has no pjoal whatever 
except to qualify small children for admission to the Middle School, we should 
have a course of Essential Education which should include all subjects of primary 
importance, subjects some knowledge of which is useful to every citizen of the 
State;, whatever trade, calling or profession he may chose afterwards to follow, 
tending to increased efficiency or better citizenship. In the stage the medium of 
instruction should be the student’s mother- tongue. The Essential course would 
include most of the prevsent Middle School course and a good deal of the present 
High Bchool course. Any one who had completed that course would be an edu- 
cated man or woman. These Essential or Beal Primary schools should not be merely 
textbook-reading institutions. They should have also their practical side, teaching 
agriculture, gardening and cottage industries in the districts, arts and crafts in the 
city. The student who had completed the Essential course (which if well-planned, 
should not be of longer duration than five years) would either leave school 
altogether to take up some trade, industry, or occupation, for which the Essential 
course would be regarded as qualifying him ; or he would transfer his studies to 
my second category of education, the Vocational High Schools, which will be 
established with a special view to actual requirements. 

There is need for industrial and technical, business and Secretariat education- 
how great a need and how little realised by the great mass of the public I need 
not tell a gathering of educationists, least of all in Poona. Modern commerce, 
industry and administration have become so highly specialised and organised as to 
rank almost among the exact sciences. For success in them, special training is now 
absolutely necessary, if India is to make headway in administrative efficiency and 
against foreign competition. And then, there is that almost virgin field of profitable 
activity for men of education— the development of India’s vast agricultural riches. 
These needs would be met by the Vocational Schools. 

My third category, the University course, would have much greater significance 
and a much higher value than has the University course of to-day. But the Uni- 
versity course in my scheme would be but a small part of the work of the Univer*f 
sity which would include, and give its seal and sanction to, the whole educational 
system. In France, the name University is given to the whole system of public 
edncation. So here the University would include ail my three categories and would 
be in control of all three. Its brains would be less concentrated upon actual teaching. 
It would be much more of a thinking and an organising institution than it is to-day. 
It would tackle the unemployment problem and serve effectively the functions of an 
Employment Bureau in a scientific manner by having an organised statistical side, 
which would keep its authorities informed in wbat professions and callings there 
was an excess and in what a defect, somewhat on the lines on which the Govern- 
ment of India lay down figures of future recruitment to the services. It would see 
to it that the supply of candidates for a particular vocation or profession, whether 
in the lower posts through the Vocational or its higher posts through the University 
stage, or,';for government service, did not in any year inordinately exceed the openings 
in its profession or vocation; which, in itself, would be a great and beneficial 
reform. It would also regulate the number of Vocational Schools and the number 
of the students in each of them to correspond with actual public requirements. 
And the limitation of its teaching functions would allow of much more research 
work in all faculties that can possibly be done under present conditions. 

The problem of educated unemployment can only be solved by a large diversion 
at the end, first of the essential stage of the boys and then at the end of the 
secondary vocational stage of young men, into profitable and productive fields like 
trade and agriculture which, when explored, are vast enough to employ millions. 

Female Education 

Our greatest and most crying need at the moment, in my opinion, is the educa- 
tion of our girls and women. But this I must leave to be discussed by the ladies 
who will hold their own Conference in another part of this pandal. 

Then there is adult education, the need for which, to my mind, is even more 
pressing than the primary or (as I prefer to call it) the essential edncation of our 
children, I can only here give expression to the strong faith in me that with right 
methods and the use of the latest invention at our disposal like the cinema and the 
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wireless, the adult population of this vaat country, with a carefully planned, 
persistently followed programme, will soon be able to claim as being educated in 
the real sense of the term. 

No great purpose has ever yet been achieved, no great revival of a people has 
ever been brought about, without collective and organised effort ; and for this 
reason, the spirit of co-operation, which is truly Islamic, must be developed on a 
very much bigger scale than hitherto. There are ^great possibilities in the co- 
operative movement for the solution of most of our problems. The creation of co- 
operative societies for credit and non-credit purposes among Muslims is highly desir- 
able. Along with educational advance we must have social and economic reconstruc- 
tion, for the state of the Muslim community to-day in India is like that of a 
beautiful and stately ancient building which has been damaged by an earthquake 
much, but not irreparably. It requires to be cleared of rubbish and carefully 
restored, before it can appear in all its former majesty ; it also requires certain 
readjustments before it can be fully serviceable at the present day. We require a 
powerful insistent, ceaseless propaganda for the purification of Moslem society by 
the removal of social evils and abuses, of senseless customs and ceremonies which 
unhappily prevail amongst us and most of which are altogether un-Isamic. 
of all uneconomic living. Does not the Quran condemn Tsraf (extravagance) as 
one of the greatest sins ? 

An appeal should be made to Muslim landowners and merchant-princes for 
liberal endowments for educational and social purposes, on the lines of those 
established by men iike Eockfeller, Carnegie and (5ecil Bhodes. With such help I 
would advocate the organization of a large band of itinerant workers of enlighten- 
ment, capable of impressing and winning the multitude, whether by organised 
preaching or by writing and distributing gratis or at a nominal price a mass of 
pamphlet literature prepared in simple language. 

Our Prophet never contemplated the existence of an ignorant Muslim— man or 
woman. How many ignorant Muslims, so-called, are there in India today ? The 
Quran has given us laws by which the economic position of the great Islamic 
brotherhood is to be secured. Are those laws to-day obeyed by Indian Muslims ? 
Islam gives definite legal rights to women. Do the vast majority of Indian 
Muslim women know that they have Jany rights ? These are matters which no 
Muslim can afford to dismiss lightly. They are indeed religious questions, affecting, 
as they do, the life and soul of the community. 


The U. P. Secondary Education Conference 

The 13th session of the U. Secondary Education Association Conference 
opened on the 14th. October 1934 at Allahabad in the Tooker Hall of the Ewing 
Christian College under the presidentship of Dr Beni Prasad^ professor of civics 
and politics, University of Allahabad. 

Chairman^ Speech 

The proceedings of the conference opened with the Bands Mataram 
chorus after which Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana, Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee and the ex-president of the first session of the U. P. Secondly Educa- 
tion Association Conference, held in 1921, welcomed the delegates. In the course of 
his speech he said: ‘The organization set up^ in 1921 has developed and now claims 
to be a truly representative body of those enjoined in secondary education through^ 
out the length and breadth of this province. The resolutions which have been 
adopted at your annual conferences show your solicitude for improving tisat edu- 
cation and guiding it on the right lines. They also show that you are anxious to 
satisfy the of the public and wish to meet them half way in establishing 

secondary education on a strong footing. Some might criticise you that you are a 
body brought into existence with the selfish object of protecting your own interest, 
but this is hardly true. In my opmion any protecatiou given to the teachers makes 
the education steadier and more eMcient* The greater the fixity of tenure and the 
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freedom of the teachers from worldly care, the better will be the education they will 
impart. It is now, as in the past, the duty of the society or the State to provide 
emeient teachers for the instructioa and guidance of our boys and girls. In our 
social pTOgramme there ought to be an item by the name of provision for teachers 
aod it should be as great a charge upon the state revenues as the defence, for if 
one preserves the society from outside enemies, the other saves it from interna! 
disintegration. If enough provision had been made for the teacher class and 
they had been promised fixity of tenure you would have found greater research in 
science and in arts, you would have found schools imparting more useful education 
and less unemployment in the educated class, 

Eecently there has been ^ a good deal of agitation over the form of contract of 
the_ employment of teachers in private schools, published by the Government. The 
arbitration clause has come in for a good deal of criticism and the managers of 
schools have ^ felt that it is an unwarranted interference with their powers of 
managing bodies. In my opinion the criticism is unjust. The clause is fair both 
to the employer and the employee. I for one recommend that this agitation 
should be given up and the clause should be welcomed. 

Eeferring to the new scheme of re-organising the secondary education which 
the local Government have formulated and published for public opinion recently. 
Dr. Asthana said that the scheme was a bold one and introduced revolutionary 
changes in our accepted ideas and he felt that the scheme was worthy of support 
with some modifications. With these changes there should be change in the 

whole outlook and the system of instruction. It was a pitiable sight to see 
young boys laden with a number of books and note books wending their 

way to the school. ^Does the modern education consist in the number of 
books prescribed by the syllabus, in the multiplicity of subjects and main- 
taining a huge number of copy books and note-books? I am very doubtful 

if the efficiency of education has increased since the time I was a boy 

reading in a middle school. I had not to carry the same burden and yet 1 
was well trained and knew every thing worth knowing for that particular class in 
which I was reading. Have you ever considered what economic burden is being 
placed on the parent of average means by your syllabuses and ever-changing books ? 
Do you think that within the limited time at your disposal in the school, divided 
as it is into periods of 15 minutes or even 30 minutes, enough and efficient instruc- 
tion can be imparted in the number of subjects prescribed? Is it not a fact that a 
private tutor at home has to be engaged by most parents, who are anxious to give 
a sound education to their children? If you feel that the burden on the young 
boys is heavy and that multiplicity of books and your subjects is a drawback, it is 
your duty to protest against this system. Compare your schools with the schools 
maintained for European boys, and you will at once find the difference. In the 
latter schools the student learns his lesson in the school itself and does not stand 
in need of private coaching. His eveningvS and nights are free, and there is no 
irksome burden upon his brain sapping his health and weakening in his eyesight 
from the very start. I believe that our present system is largely responsible for 
the shattered health and week eyesight of so many of our young men. The care 
and worry arising out of an interminable succession of quarterly, half-yearly and 
yearly examinations in the junior classes and deparmental examinations in the 
senior classes is responsible for the pale look and the glasses of our young men. 
Combined with this is the economic difficulty of getting enough nourishing food 
at home or even in the boarding houses. It is time that these questions should 
attract your attention and you should stand as one man in getting this system 
changed so that our young men coming out from the school may be more fitted for 
the world than they are ^ow^ 

Preuidential Address 

Dr* Beni Prasad then delivered his presidential address. The following is i^he 
text 

A Conference, such as yours, is calculated to refresh our understanding of the 
basic principles of education, to serve as a form for the discussion of new theories 
and experiments and to guide ppiniou in regard to the specific problems which 
confront secondary education in India in general and in the United Provinces m 
particular. It is now superfluous to dilate on the abstract values of education as 
such but public opinion and government. 
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India have yet to understand the new perspective in which the whole problem of 
education has been placed by the advances in the physical and social ^ sciences and 
the consequent changes in organisation, economic life and international contacts 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Every age requires a social philosophy of its own and education represents the 
practical working out of that philosophy. Essentially, education is growth develop- 
ment of personality, self-realization. It will be observed that economic ^ progress on 
modern lines is impossible without a high level of universal education. ^ Nothing 
else can develop the requisite degree of intelligence, machine-sense efficiency and 
capacity for organization or accustom the people to the requisite standard of life. 

It is clear that a vast and intense campaign of education on the part of Gov- 
ernment is more than urgent in India. Here the percentage of literacy is so low 
and that of secondary education so much lower, still that expansion is obviously 
the first item in an educational programme. 

The situation calls for something like a Ten Year Plan which would aim at the 
rationalisation of agriculture, at industrialisation and improvement of transport and 
communication on the one hand and at the provision of compulsory education up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, of fullest facilities for futher education for all, and 
of adult education and the establishment of libraries, museums, etc. on the other 
hand. It need t scarcely be pointed out that that the execution of such a plan re- 
quires a new concession of state-activity and administration in India energetic 
organisation of thought, a serice of planning commissioners, a network of function- 
al associations and advisory boards, legislation on minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work and condition of work, a balancing mass production with mass 
consumption and last but not least, a public opinion alert and informed with 
ideas. Along with economic amelioration, univeresal education would lift society out 
of the misery, ignorance and bickerings which are the lot of the vast majority 
to-day. The benefits of education can be rendered secure only by the universality 
of education. There is something tragic in the attempt of denominational or- 
ganisations to cater for the educational needs of their own compatriots and to 
jostle with one another for larger grant-in-aid. Their object would be attained more 
quickly and thoroughly if they outgrew their narrow communalism and joined hands 
in one concerted agitation and endeavour for universal education. 

Next to expansion the greatest need of education in India is that it should be 
brought into line with those principles which the modern advances in biology, 
psychology and pedagogy have established on a fairly secure basis. 

The school is only one of the several associations to which its members belong 
and by^ which they are inevitably influenced. The danger which threatens the 
school is that its achievements may be neutralised by opposition from, or at least 
lack of cooperation from society at large. Those interested in the success of the 
school have to see to it that society as a whole and not merely sections thereof 
Is enlightened and that it favours freedom of development. It is specially neces- 
sary to organise cooperation between the family and the school. Three practical 
measures may be suggested. Firstly, parental education should form a part of 
education after adoIc?scence and should comprise a knowledge of child psychology. 
Secondly, nursery schools may be established wherever necessary for infants up to 
the age of seven. Thirdly, advisory boards of guardians should be associated with 
schools in villages and towns for the brokerage of ideas between the family and ; 
the school. 

The curriculum should furnish room for what has been called ^learning by doing’ 
and for the ereativeness of the pupil. Workmanship is natural to childhood and 
aptitudes for special branches of it can be discovered and measured by the tests 
which experimental psychologists have devised during the last 40 years. According 
to his growing aptitudes, the pupil can be guided into proficiency in drawing, 
modelling, painting, pottery, weaving, carpentry etc, and in manipulating machines of 
various descriptions. Creative occupation would develop habits of observation and 
planning, of surmounting difficulties of reflection and determination. It is a mistake 
to reply on games and sermons alone for the development of moral qualities. 

Throughout the school stage, the film, the stage and the museum can be used 

to accelerate and round offi the process of learning and to make it more interesting. 
One of the urgent needs of Indian schooling is enrichment by the trial of new 
methods like the Dalton Plan, the Project Method and the Howard Plan. As a 
result, the school will equip the pupils with a far greater amount of knowledge, 

manual dexterity and ail round training, . Scientific methods of education, handled 
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by teachers who are trained psychologists and who command wide realms of 
knowlege can turn out youths far better equipped for the University or the tech- 
nical institute and for life than we realize to-day. 

It is obvious that the whole system^ of education must be so organized as to 
conserve the gains of secondary education and to make them the starting-point of 
further achievement. Secondary education must not only be linked to the Univer- 
sity stage and higher technical instruction but should also be supplemented by 
full facilities for ad uh education. The latter, indeed, is doubly necessary in a 
country like India which has lagged woefully behind and which must, through 
intensive education, bring herself rapidly abrest of the times. 

It is unscientific and unwise to draw a hard and fast distinction between liberal 
and vocational education. AH secondary education should offer scope for the 
pupil’s creativeness and that the natural instincts of workmanship should be 
trained into proficiency in art, handicraft or mechanics. Firstly, vocational Jedu- 
eation should never commence before the age of 15 or 16. Secondly, vocational 
education should not be divorced from an intimate knowledge of the sociological 
setting of the vocations in question. In the third place, the technical part of the 
education should not be so narrow as to incapacitate the pupil from adapting 
himself to possible future changes of technique. 

Vocational education must be directed primarily towards mass production and 
large-scale organization of economic life. 

Commeoiing in the light of these propositions the recent Government circular 
on the re-organization of secondary education in the province, it must, first of all, 
be emphasised that the facilities for secondary education be widened and not curtai- 
led, Improved methods of instruction would render it feasible to curtail the present 
total duration of post-primary, primary and secondary stages by one year so that the 
tenth class would ordinarily be reached at the age at which the present ninth class 
is reached. If this is not possible for any reason, the present tenth class, usually 
reached about the age of 16, should continue to form the terminus of the school. 
The former course has the advantage of permitting the addition of a year to the 
intermediate or preferably the university stage. In either case, the vernacular 
should form the medium of instruction at school but a living foreign language 
should form part of the compulsory coarse in all schools whether urban or rural# 
After the school stage, a pupil may elect to join the present intermediate course in 
arts or science or join any of the three proposed categories of institutions viz. (1) 
agricultural, (2) industrial and (3) commercial, with a course extending for about 
three or four years. 

In all schemes, stage and aspects of education the teacher plays a vital part. To 
a mastery of the subjects in which he has to guide the pupils, he must add a 
thorough grounding in pychology and a comprehension of the world environment 
in which the Uot of us all is cast. Society and the State must assist him 
to attain to the requisite standard of knowledge, eflSciency and force of character. 
His profession must be held in respect. His school must be equipped with a good 
library and laboratories. Within the general scheme of education, he must enjoy 
a measure of liberty of teaching, method and experiment. His remuneration must 
be enough to lift him above financial worry and he must command sufficient leisure 
to keep abreast of the advances in knowledge and method. He must be entitled 
to a year’s leave in every ten years for a refresher’s course in a training college or 
a university. He must enjoy adequate security of tenure. 

Let us welcome the principle underlying the recent proposal of the Department 
of Public Instruction in these provinces which makes the dismissal or discharge of 
a teacher contingent on the findings of a tribunal* In partial modification of the 
procedure, however, it may be suggested that the tribunal should consist of (1) a 
nominee of the Managing Committee concerned i2J a nominee of the teacher con- 
cerned who may, if he likes, delegate the power of nomination to the executive 
committee of the U. P. Secondary Education and (3) a nominee of the Director of 
Public Instruction who shall not be an official of the department but shall be a 
judicial officer, or a public man or a vice-chancellor or professor of a University. 
The teacher’s agreement should contain a proviso that the decision of such a 
tribunal of arbitration shall be final and that no suit shall lie in any civil court in 
respect of the matters decided by the tribunal. 

In conclusion it may be permitted to touch briefly on the problem of unemployment 
which has prompted some recent proposals of educational reorganization* It is a 
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mockery to exhort educated young men, harriog individual exceptions, to betake 
themselves to farmiog, handioralts and petty trading as they are practised to-day 
in the country. Even if any large number of educated men did take to them in 
the present economy, they would only throw a corresponding number of the un- 
educated out of employment so that, from the wider national standpoint, the 
position will scarcely be better. Nor can technical education by itself solve the 
problem. 

In any case let us remember that the problems with which we are confronted 
are vast and complex. They defy tinkering and superlieial or symptomatic treat- 
ment. They call for large-scale thinking, iarge-scaie planning and large-scale organi- 
zation. They call for the mobilization of all the resources which modern knowledge 
has brought within the reach of man. Education in some form or other lies at the 
root of them all and its universalization up to the age of at least 15 or 16 has the 
first claim on the State exchequer, on pubiie attention and on private charity. 


Compulsory Education for Girls 

GOVERNMENT ORDER ON U. P. REPORT 


The Government of the United Provinces accepted the main recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which had been appointed for introducing compulsory edu- 
cation among girls. In a resolution the Government said that the Report of the 
Committee constituted a helpful contribution toward the solution of some of the 
problems of compulsory primary education of girls and Government were glad to 
accept the main conclusions of the Committee. 

The Committee consisted of Lady Srivastava, M. L. 0., Begum Habibullah Sahiba, 
Mias E. G. Wiiiiaras, Miss Jaikala Devi, Bal Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh, Syed 
AU Zaheer, Mr. H, R. Harrop, (Rai Bahadur Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth and 
K. B. Haji Mahomed Obaidur Rahman Rhan who were members but could not 
attend.) 

The Government, in view of the difference of expressed opinions on the point, were 
unable finally to accept the conclusion that it is not desirable to encourage^ the 
employment of husband and wife in the same institution, and deferred any decision 
In the matter till more experience had been gained. Again, they were not prepared 
owing to the practical difficulties involved at present, to issue orders to the effect 
that in every new lower primary school to be opened under the compulsory educa- 
tion scheme, a headmistress, not a headmaster, should be put in charge. Further 
they did not consider it desirable that order should be passed giving inspectors and 
Inspectresses power in all cases to condemn a building in which a primary school 
was held and to reguire the board concerned to move it to an approved building, but 
would further consider the question of giving them these powers in compulsory 
areas only. 

The Recommendations 

With these modifications Government proposed to give effect, within the limitations 
imposed by financial considerations to the recommendations of the Committee and 
the necessary steps to this end will be taken. The recommendations may be 
summarised as follows 

The experiment of startiEg compulsory primary education for girls in rural areas 
should not be postponed but should begin as soon as possible. 

Girls should not be required to walk long distances to schools. 

No girl should be compelled to attend a; co-ed u cat! on al school All local board 
primary schools in compulsory areas, except those intended solely for girls, should 
be open for both boys and girls. Provision, separate from that of boys, should foe 
made for all girls who do not wish to .read in boys^ schools. 
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Provision should be made afe the rate of one teacher for every 85 girls enrolled, 
provided that there should be afe least one teacher for every two classes. 

In schools which are attended by both boys and girls, the board should be free 
to employ both men and women feeachers. 

Additions to the teaching staff for the purpose of introducing compulsory educa- 
tion for girls should be mainly of women teachers. 

The qualifications required of women teachers should be those prescribed for district 
board schools under the district board educational rules. 

Where men and women are employed in the same schools they should be given 
the rates of pay approved for men teachers. 

When women teachers are employed in schools meant solely for girls, their pay 
for the purposes of Government grants, should nofc exceed Es. 50 for V. T. 0. No 
women teacher should be paid in a compulsory area less than Es. 15 per month 
in a local board school meant solely for girls. 

Full provision for teaching both Urdu and Hindi should be made in the com- 
pulsory area. 

Preference for appointment should be given to women teachers who are qualified 
to teach both Urdu and Hindi. 

For the purposes of Government grants provision should be included in any 
scheme of compulsion for one Khadima or Dai on Es. 9 p. m. for every 45 girls 
enrolled. Local boards which desire to provide conveyances to bring girls to schools 
may do so, but Government grants for the purpose from provincial revenues should 
not be given except in so far as the cost of such conveyance is met by a reduction 
in the expenditure approved for Khadima and Dais. 

For supervising the compulsory attendance of girls at schools grants from pro- 
vincial revenues should at present be given for clerical and menial assistance only. 
No additions to the numbers of the attendance and assistance attendance officers 
already provided for boys should be necessary. 

In each district or municipality, in which compulsory education is introduced, 
provision should be made, and taking into acounfe for the purposes of grants for 
provincial revenues, for a lady superintendent who will be responsible for compul- 
sory education of girls and for the education of girls generally throughout the 
district or municipality. 

Subject to the limitation that the girls should not be compelled to walk long 
distances to school, the number of new schools to be opened in connection with 
any scheme of compulsory education should be restricted and small schools should 
not be multiplied. A lower primary school should accommodate afe least 120 
scholars, a primary school for classes 3 and 4 only, at least 60 scholars, and a full 
primary school for 150—180 scholars. 

Spacious, well-ventilated, well-lighted, dry, and sanitary buildings are essential 
and should be erected. The site for such buildings should be approved by the 
Health Officer and plans, specifications and the estimates by the Circle Inspectors 
before the work is put in hand. Compulsory education for girls may, however, be- 
gin in hired buildings but the boards should have their own buildings erected as 
soon as possible, 


lb Pufijab Women’s Edncational Conference 

The annual meeting of the Central Punjab Women’s Educational Conference 
was held on the 3rd. November 1934 in the Y. W. 0, A. Hall, Lahore. There 
was a large gathering of ladies of all communities with Mrs. A. Latifi, wife of 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, in the chair. In the course of her presidential 
address, Mrs. Latifi said r 

‘T would urge you to continue the good fight against the many evil customs 
that are sapping the very life of the. country. Among these are our extravagant 
habits particularly on occasions of marriages (and funerals, which are responsible 
for much of the indebtedness not only among the poorer classes, but also among 
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the so-called rich. Above all, I would ask my sisters to rouse public opinion in 
favour of a more stringent administration of the Sarda Act* The passing of the 
Act was, after all, only a small step. The main thing is the enforcing of the Act 
and you know that Government cannot move in a matter of this kind without the 
strong backing of public opinion. 

“As for female education, I need hardly remind you how miserably backward we 
still are. Only 12 women out of every, thousand in the Punjab are literate. Our 
thanks are due to the Punjab Education Department for what they have done in 
this matter in spite of scanty resources, but a great deal more remains to be 
done/’ 

Eeferring to the curricula taught to girls in Arts Colleges, Mrs. Latifi said : “It is 
a commonplace that the courses for boys are not well-devised even for the upbringing 
of boys. How then could these curricula be held suitableffor Girls ? It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that I observe the edbrts that the Punjab Educational authorities 
and particularly the Punjab University have recently made in this direction. The 
practical suggestion now before our University is that Domestic Science should be 
included in the science subjects and that a degree in Domestic Science be instituted 
according to the precedence of the B. Sc. Agriculture. This, however, is merely a 
small step— although it is in the right direction. After all, it is not every woman 
who needs to know as much Domestic Science, as is necessary for a lecturer on 
the subject. What I ask for is a course from the entranee up to theB. A. specially 
devised for girls and giving them instruction in such subjects as would fit them to be 
“captains of society”, while fitting them at the same time to be good wives and good 
mothers. The training I have in view for women is analogous to the one given to 
men by certain courses in Oxford and Cambridge which are meant to prepare men 
not for any particular profession but to be “leaders”. The b. a. degree, like the one 
I envisage for women, would include a good knowledge of English and the vernacular, 
also of modern history both of India and of Europe ; the geography of the world and 
also such subjects as Hygiene, child psychology, civics, and social work, I would 
not eschew elementary economics, and would insist on music being one of the volun- 
tary subjects for such a course. It is not my object to make b. a. degree for 
women easier than it is for men ; only I want it to be so devised as to be more use- 
ful from the special point of women. My ideal for the Punjab is not merely a 
mass of primary- passed or even secondary-passed women, but an army of trained 
house- wives and mothers with well-trained captains who will drill and lend the 
rank and file. Every woman then would be a unit in the hierarchy for the service 
of the country. 

*T would also urge you to take an active part in the promotion of cottage and 
home industries. Every educated woman, should, I think, learn a handicraft not 
only with the object of teaching it to her friends and dependents, but also with the 
object of raising the status of hand-work in the country. It should not be the 
fashion for well-to-do women to sit with folded hands in their homes. From 
the point of view both of the administration and of the people, it is essential that 
the wealth of the masses should be increased by providing them with industries 
subsidiary to agriculture and other primary occupations. 

In conclusion, I would urge my sisters to start branches of our Conference at 
every district headquarters so that they might serve as centres for the spread of 
education and enlightenment in the darkest corners of our 'villages. Above all, do 
not dissipate your energies by undertaking too many things but concentrate on 
the -promotion of the education of our girls and the spread of cottage and home 
industries”. 

Resolution 

After the delivery of the address various resolution s^were put to the meeting and 
carried. The Conference emphatically supported the Bill for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in women and children now before the Punjab Legislative Council and 
called upon all members of the Provincial Councils as well as the Government of 
the Provinces to see to it that the Bill was such a measure as would effectively 
rid the Punjab of the evil. 

Another resolution pertained to the rights of inheritance of women. 



The Madras Provincial Educalional Conference 


The 26th Session of the Midras Provincial Eiacational Oonfereoce was held 
On the 24i:Ii. December 1934 in the Ceded Districts Ooli 0 «ja Hail, Anaotapnr which 
was gaily decorated for the occasion, under the presidency of Dr. J. E. Cousins. 
A large number of deleg ite^ from all parts of the presidency were present. In 
the course of his presidential address to the conference. Dr. Cousins said s-- 

^ There is a universal demand for the improvement of education in India. Any 

improvement is welcome, if it is an improvement. But we are asking for disappoint- 
ment if we are innocent enough to expect any all-round advance from piecemeal 
rectification of errors. 

While fragmentary improvements are being effected (I do not say they should 
not be), there IS need for the constant influence on them of a clear understanding 
of educational ultimates, so that still farther improvement may not be frustrated by 
the vested interests that congeal around all new manifestations of life to exploit 
them for their own benefit. If education knows what is has to deal with, 
and why, its koowiedga will subtly work against the crystallising tendency 

that lurks in all human effort as poison lurks in the purest foods. The 

reality of education does not consist, I am convinced, in pedagogical 
generalisations or in the segregated particularities of heat-spots in the hand or 
deaf-spots in the tympanum in which so-called psychological research rejoices. 3uch 
matters may be useful in scientific research that has no need of hurry ; but if 
they obscure interest in the immediate and clamant needs for the living synthesis 
which demands education as its inalienable birthright, they are not helps but hindr- 
ances. We need true educational generalizations, of course, as time-saving pointers to 
true educational action, as law arising out of life, not theories concocted in a 
laboratory. Such life is not an amorphous vapour. It is an energy that expresses 
itself through forms, and with special qualities and characteristics through the 
telescoped and interfused human forms of body, mind, feeling and intuition. In 
getting at the root of the individual we are getting also at the root of humanity 
for the essential needs of one human being are the essential needs of all human 
beings. In touching life in human embodiment, we touch the paradox of life, that 
the particular is the general. Uadersfcaning this we shall not run the risk of not 
seeing the wood for the trees or the trees for the wood. 

This may sound sufficiently vague to be mistaken for high philosophy instead 
of educational com monsense. In effect it comes to this : that the centre of education 
is the student, and that i until the educational system of any country is pivoted 
on that centre its movement will be neither orderly nor progressive. The individual 
demands educatioa in order to experience the full use and joy of his and her 
powers. To help the student towards that experience is the purpose of education 
and the work of the teacher from the point of view of the individual. But such use and 
enjoyment of developed powers can only be experienced in interaction with the 
individuars environment, human and natural. In this respect education becomes 
a social responsibility to be fostered and supported by Government as the executives 
of the needs of the nation or province, supported not on the basis of some grant- 
in-aid code or a fifty : fifty calculation of expenditure but completely and according 
to educational necessity ; and the teacher is called upon to be no more pedagogue, 
but an informed, alert, intelligent human being, as sensitive to the events and 
trends in the life of the world as to the growing faculties of the Individuals who 
will in due time mould these events and modify those trends. 

Eotoation— Cultural and Vocational 

In the sense of individual development education is cultural. In the sense of 
social interaction educatioa is always vocational, even if in rare cases of 
hereditary indefendenee, the vocation is to do nothing in particular, but to do it 
in an educated manner— a much more difficult , task than to do something. The 
organization and paraphernalia of education are therefore the instruments by means 
of which the individual life finds its place in the group life. What is wrong with 
education in India and elsewhere is due mainly to the fact that educational autho* 
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rities, even teachers themselves, have got so mixed tip with the sensationalism of 
spurious modern ‘progress- that they can find no time to put the truth of their 
truisms into practice. That is, indeed, what is the matter with the world at lar 
In its frenzied hunt for something hew (a hunt which is itself not now in human 
history) it has no time to waste on the practice of the truisms of Lord Krishna or 
Lord Christ or Lord Mahomed, any two or three of which carried To their 
utmost application, would have saved humanity from its present inhuman 
predicament. 

The Problem OF Language 

One of the first essentials of individual education, both as regards the receiving 
of information and the expressing of thought and feeling, is a command of langu- 
age. Buch language must naturally be that into which the individual has been born. 

The situation to-day is that education in India is dominated by a language 
which, aside from its own unique qualities and immortal achievements, has little 
or no affinity with the vocal physiology* the temperament, the tradition or the 
attitude to life of any of the peoples of India. In the century of its domination 
English has ruined the indigenous education and debased the traditional culture of 
India, by diverting the stream of creative literary energy into foreign channels, 
and has held back even the development of westernized education by reason of its 
unsuitability and difficulty, by reason also of the wrong methods of its teaching. 
And now nemesis is overtaking it in a rapid degeneration, noted all over India, which 
is reducing English to gibberish even among students in the higher college 
classes. The situation calls for two reforms : the complete vernacularization of Indian 
education from Mohtessori to m. a. and a drastic change in the teaching of 
English as a cultural accessory in Indian education if it is to be saved in India 
from the fate that overtook it on the coast of China where it degenerated into 
pidgin English. 

Difficulties will naturally arise in making the student^s mother-tongue the medium 
of his and her education but these will concern only a microscopic number in the 
vast mass of the at present illiterate population ( 90 per cent of the total ) to whose 
cultural enfranchisement an equal percentage of our solicitude should go, for on 
their liberation into possession and use of their incalculable riches of intelligence, 
imagination and skill depends the future wealth, happiness and peace of the country, 
not on the artificial eminence of the alleged educated few. 

The Place akd Teaching of English 

In the matter of the teaching of English there is now, happily, a movement 
towards improvement in the University consciousness, the fulfilment of which is 
being anticipated by modifications in English teaching in the schools. But Univer- 
sities do not give obvious or immediate answers ; it would be infra dignitatem. The 
University of Madras began a tournament of academical ring-tennis between Sydi- 
cate, Senate, Academic Council, Board of Studies, Committee and Sub-Committee 
and back again. The result of the game is not yet clear : but it looks as if, with 
the beginning of the academical year of 1936-37, sis years after the query of the 
Inter-University Board, the emphasis in English studies in E. a. College courses 
will be moved from textual knowledge to expressional accomplishment. 

These improvements, if ultimalely put into force, will not be final. They propose 
to leave the compulsory B. a. course as it is ‘for the present’. Meanwhile we must 
go on through that forest of pompous and obsolete English, ‘Comus’ wasting preci- 
ous time in pointing out to our students such essential banalities as the fact 
that we do not now say or write ‘forsook’, when we mean ‘forsaken’ and the like. 
The improvements will shift emphasis from knowledge to usage in both the B, A. 
and Intermediate classes. But this will not materially reduce the mugging-up mad- 
ness. with ail the dishonesty, that it tends to engender n both student and teacher 
In the artificial preparation of possible answers of examination conundrums. 

The Teachers’ Duties and Anxieties 

Let us turn to the social necessity in education, to the co-ordination of indivi- 
dual power with group life not here in the special relationship of vocation, but in 
intelligent and creative contact with the life in general. 

Here, it seems to me, the chief needed improvement is in the capacity for 
the teacher to be the students’ guide to the worthy things in life, and an interpre- 
ter of the obscure. But such necessary extra-curricular activity involves access to 
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somrces of ioformaiic)n, oecasions/perso^n^^ and materials outside the usual 

equipment of a school, mostly outside the limits of a samii town ; and these essen- 
tials to a true education cal! for expenditure beyond the ordinary resources of all 
but a few schools, and beyond the personal reach of a University graduate who 
happens to be employed in a Board School but untrained, since his salary is now 
officially fixed at twenty five rupees a month— an amount for thirty days of living 
that would not give him a decent one-day funeral. 

Next to the heart-breaking poverty of the vast mass of the people of India, 
with its reduction of the cultural possibiiites of life, nothing appears to me to be 
more tragic in its insensitiveness to fundamental human need, or more menacing 
to the orderly evolution of Indian life towards the full development and wise direc- 
tion of its incalculable potentialities than the position of financial anxiety and social 
humiliation through indebtedness in which many, I believe the majority, of theteae- 
chers of India find themselves. 

The Choice Before THE WoRLB 

On all sides of life humanity to-day is being tested as to whether its claims to 
have achieved civilisation in the Occident or to have preserved spirituality in the 
orient are not empty pretensions. It would almost appear as if the assumed or real 
powers behind life were to-day offering humanity the choice of becoming human 
or of retrogressing into scientifically equipped animalism with powers of self-destruc- 
tion infinitely beyond those of decent primitive savagery. 

India is not outside the range of this test and choice. I trust I shall not be 
regarded as a mere pessimist when I express my belief that the falling away from 
the ideals and discipline of the Vedic dharma which is observable in India to-day 
will not be stopped by either precept or example. It is easier, at the present stage 
of human evoluti n, for an individual to run downhill than to climb uphill. The 
scale of values is still weighted on the side of the fiesh. 

As I see it, the only available normal agency for saving humanity '-from itself is 
education. India needs universal and free mass education. This ultimately means 
money,' of course. It means a vast’increase in the amount now*contributed to education 
from public funds whose administration is in the hands of the various Governments. 
An amicable adjustment of relationship between India and Britain and between 
Indians and Indians is urgently needed in order to set free for educational pur- 
poses some at least of the immense sums of money now wasted through human 
folly (on ‘.Military services”, “civil administration” and police). 

Much also could be done for education in India by private help. I recognise 
the princely benefactions of a number of Indians to education. But I am inclined 
to think that the holders of wealth in India do not take full advantage of the 
existing circumstances. 

Art in Education 

I turn now a few minutes to a matter with which my name has become almost 
monotonously associated for some years, a matter which, as I see it, deeply con- 
cerns the individual both as individual and social unit, and which ^ has^ achieved 
black-type eminence in the published list of topics for discussion in this Confer- 
ence, I mean art in education. 

If art in education is looked on merely as an “accomplishment” or as an 
apprenticeship to a vocation, it will go nowhere in education and will take edu- 
cation nowhere, if I am a true judge. 

The question we educators have to face is, I believe, is there any faculty-impulse 
in the human individual for which art-activity is the natural means of develop- 
ment ? The only answer I have been able to find in thirty years and more of 
observation, thought, experiment and experience is, Yes : there is in the nature of 
every normal human being a capacity of expression which seeks fulfilment in the 
creation of object that may be enjoyed for their beauty and valued for their 
significance, though the fulfilment of the expressional impulse is not in the object 
but in its creation. ...... 

If the creative ferment in young life is not released into art-activity,^ it will 
release itself through sense-activity. The difference : between the two is just the 
difference between sensuousness as Milton thought of it, and sensuality as we have 
it to-day in the world-wide orgy of physical gratification in unnecessary stimulants 
to artificially created or inordinately exaggerated appetites^ and in the spurious 
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entertainmeots that force sensual gratihcation into the realm of the imaginatlOB 
where it becomes an infinitely intensified means of human degTadation, 

That, in a paragraph, is the primary cause of the difficTalties of adolescenee, 
and, though obscured in adult life by effects that become misread as causes, 
(secondary influences, racial, religious, Batioual, economic), is also the primary 
cause of the stupid antagonisms that have brought the world to its present grossly 
inartistic state. Conversely, world order, while it may be approached by pacts, and 
by social economic system, can never, as far as I can see, become an established 
human habit until an education including art on the, same level as the Three E’s 
helped into existence a generation of young men and women so artistically minded 
that they will turn from, the ugly things of life as naturally as their ancestors 
turn to them with increasing menace to-day. 

The real purpose of art in education is not, I hold, to produce artists, but to 
give every human being the chance of becoming artistic ; that is, of bringing into 
personal expression the qualities of unity, balance, harmony, intelligence, exalta- 
tion, rhythm, liberation, joy, peace, and of knowing the ananda (joy in creation) 
that accompanies them, ana of carrying them by infection and contagion benefi- 
cently into group-life aud world-life. Thus, as I see it, the matter *of art in educa- 
tion has individual, local and world implications. Solve the problem thus in any 
area, however small, and you solve it for the planet, 

Examnation : Texje, AND False 

I shall now deal briefly with one point, but a crucial point in educational 
technique, that is, the much debated and, I think, generally condemned examination. 

I do not myself condemn examination as such. But I do most heartily con- 
demn examination as we have it in Indian education to-day, because it is not a 
true reading of a balance^ which is the real meaning of the world (Latin, examen, 
the indicator of a balance) but is rather a laceration, almost a mental and emotional 
crucifixion, and in the preparation for it, is a promoter of deceit and lopsidedness 
and a depressant to personal rectitude and general cultural values. 

In my college experience in Madanapalle from 1916 to 1918 I had to combat 
the vicious habit of dictating notes to students in anticipation of possible questions. 

All the same, we cannot get away from the tendency in life to assess values. 
Every action we take and decision we make rests upon an instinctive scrutiny of 
things, not always a mind scrutiny, almost always a feeling scrutiny or a desired- 
scrutiny. And the passing of time brings occasions for balaocing-up in order that 
we may realise our measure of progress from what we were towards what we wish 
to be, to do, or to have— and the greatest of these is to be. 

Buch periodical balancings-up are specially necessary during the rapid growth 
of the early years of life. They give the educator data for the modification of 
educative ways and means to the growing needs and capacities of the young 
student. At this stage mere knowledge-tests ' are unnecessary, even dangerous in 
their tendency to deflect attention and energy from the transport of capacity from 
stage to stage of accomplishment to the mere storage of other peoples’ mental 
samans. Indeed, I question, if, save for special purposes technical and vocational, 
knowledge-tests have any place at any time in real cultural progress. Textual exa- 
mination, as we have it in our official public examinations in the literary subjects, is 
educationally wrong if its aim is merely to find out what is remembered. Its evil 
can only be extirpated by its being made continuous ; integral to the process of 
education, not imposed from outside ; based on synthetical life-evaluations concur- 
rently with short term subject tests. This calls for trust on the part of the educa- 
tional authorities and impeccable probity on the part of managers, teachers and 
students. True education demands both. 

Educated Unemployment 

It is not possible, In an address on education, to escape the topic of the destiny 
of the student ; the question whether Ms or her developed! powers are to find happy 
use, to the good of both individual and group, or whether developed student is to 
join the new sufa-easte of India which, contrary to tradition, is recruited from all 
other castes and sub-eastes, the new and menacing sub-caste of the Educated Un- 
employed. Thera are those who put the blame of .unemployment among the educated 
on education. This, I think, is blaming the adjective for the sins of the substantive. 
The responsibility for educated unemployment rests on the employer who fails to 
employ available human power, not on the unwanted employee or his education, 
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f ood or bad. Here we are on the edge of largo economic and social problems 

eyond the allowed “terms of reference^’ of a teachers' conference. Let us keep to 
the educational significance of the subject. Let us concede a certain amount of 
abstract blame for the principle that the sins of the fathers are visited by nature 
on the children. Taking the situation as it exists— the pieparation of the individual 
for the service of life is in the hands of the teacher, and that service should 
without deferi^ to its cultural effect, be shaped by educational authorities towards 
the anticipated special service to which the student will ultimately be called, 

^ The unintelligent practice of making education a department of State and leaving 
its conscious and potent products to the hazard of commercial fluctuations, inflations 
and depressions, entrenchments and consequent retrenchments, is only asking for 
trouble. 


The Ifldian Philosophical Congress 

The tenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commenced on the 20th. 
Decenjiber 1934 under the auspices of the Andhra University in the convocation 
pavilion of the University at Waitair, A large number of delegates from various 
|>laces attended. Dr. John MacKenzie of Bombay presided over the conference. 
Sir iS. Viee-Ohancellor of the Andhra University, Chairman of 

the Beception Committee of the Congress welcomed the delegates to the Congress. In 
the course of his speech, he said 

The moral, the economic and the political unrest which just now is world-wide 
in its manifestation requires us to consider and reflect on the first principles of 
social life and political organisation. The difierent problems flow together and 
cannot be kept separate. One cannot be a politician or an economist without a 
knowledge of the things of the mind. In a famous passage of the 7th book of 
Platons Eepublic, the final stage of a perfect education is described as one where 
the youth has brought his piecemeal studies into a connected whole. For it is only, 
says Socrates, when you have attained to a general view of men and things that 
you become capable of asking and answering questions and of giving a real ground 
for what you think and believe. The problem of man himself, the^ human being 
never looked more threatening, more challenging than it does to-day in the eyes of 
serious people. Mechanical efficiency and scientific ruthiessness combined ^ with a 
contemptuous disregard of such imponderables as are manifested by the spirits and 
will of man are to-day receiving our admiration. The position which was once held 
by philosophers and theologians is now in the hands of scientists and econommts. 
Thousands of intelligent young men the world over are worshipping at tneir_ feet. 
Mechanised Utopias of cheap food and easy virtue like the proletarians’ paraUise of 
Lenin or the universe limited of H. O. Wells, if achieved, will be perfect like 
Orlando’s mare: only they will have the one defect of being not alive. Tney will 
not contribute to the building up of human personality. Human beings are c^led 
upon, not only to live but to live well. They should have not only physical emci- 
ency and intellectual power but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. We are 
aghast when there is a famine for food in the land. A good deal of popular en-^ 
thusiasm and press publicity is invoked and legislators get busy ; but the more 
important famine of spirit passes unnoticed. If we could see minds and souls as 
vividly as we see bodies we would be appalled at their conditions in men and 
women belonging to civilised humanity. Many of the minds are of stunted 
growth, a good number distorted and crippled and quite a few dennitely 
monstrous. When the leaders of thought and practice attempt to recons- 
truct society, they should be careful to eliminate this process ^ of mangling 
and dwarfing of souls and help the development of the spirit in man. 
If, on the other hand, we neglect the 'bouI’ side of things and exaggerate the 
physical and the intellectual, we are doing a disservice to the civilisation which we 
are called upon to uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one of 
its philosophers lamented that a shapeless darkness overwhelmed her ufe. When 
the light of the soul is extinguished darkness of mind breeds animalism ana 
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corruption* The tiger and the ass appear in men’s faces and efface the divine 
signature. The flame of a candle may be a small thing but when it goes out, what 
a great darkness there is I 

Lost Souls in Empty Universe 

Mussolini said the other day, “Many were the causes of the fall of the Eoman 
Empire and perhaps they all could be reduced to this. The more an Empire gains 
in area, the more it loses in consistency and depth.” Pilate expressed in a single 
sentence the failure of the Eoman Empire to give the world a secure civilisation 
within whose compass mankind could live happily when he questioned, ^What is 
truth’ ? The attempt of modern civilisation to answer that question has not been a 
great success. We do not know what truth is, what kind of world we are aiming at. 
We are a broken-minded generation without a world view or a passionate faith. 
Queen Victoria one day asked Disraeli what was his real religion. ^Madam’, he 
replied, “I am the blank page between the Old Testament and the New.” Oscar 

Wilde has a great short story which reads thus : ‘Christ came to a white 

plain from a purple city and as He passed through the first street, he 

heard voices overhead and saw a young man lying drunk on a window 

still and said, ‘Why do you waste your soul in drunkenness, ? He said, 

‘Lord, 1 was a leaper and you healed me. What else can I do’ ? A little 

further through the town he saw a young man following a harlot and said, “Why 
do you dissolve your soul in debauchery” ? and the young man answered, “Lord, 

I was blind and you healed me ; what else can I do” ? At last in the middle of 

the city he saw an old man crouching, weeping upon the ground ; when he asked 
why he wept, the old man answered, “Lord, I was dead and you raised me into 
life, what else can I do but weep” ? Here the story ends. If Jesus should visit us to- 
day and find that we are comfort-minded and have taken to the worship of the 
most monstrous illusions like militant nationalism, and are pouring molten steel into 
the veins of innocent youth, that it may rise to undreamed of heights in mutual 
destruction and ask, “Why do you indulge, after so many centuries of civilisation, in 
human sacrifices on this colossal scale”, our answer would be, “Lord, you gave us 
eyes but no sight ; you gave us brains but no soul ; you gave us science but no 
philosophy”. We are an uprooted people with no vision, no co-ordinating 
outlook. There is chaos in the world outside because there is chaos in the 
world within. Madness, according to modern psychology, is disorder of the 

mind, and our minds are disordered. We are a mixture of enlightenment and 
superstition, of humane sentiments and savage habits of intellectual power 
and spiritual poverty. We do not believe or disbelieve. There is no central 
purpose in life, which will give us poise and dignity. When the physical supports 
and mental consolations are withdrawn, we look like lost souls foundering in an 
empty universe. 

The Purpose of Philosophy 

The purpose of philosophy to-day is to restore the lost ‘souP to human life 
Though India is not enlightened enough and is to a large extent sunk in supersti- 
tion and still believes in demons, not complexes, spells, not statistics, destiny, not 
determinism, totem not race, it has not lost its faith in the free spirit of mnn 
which will have a chance for expression only when self-interest is subdued and 
emotions controlled. The historic mind of India is to-day undergoing silent and 
subtle but real and effective transformation. An old, vast and distinctive civilisa- 
tion which for long was sufficient unto itself and was complacent about its culture 
is being born again. Facts and forces, inward and outward, sometimes profoundly 
alien to its fundamental spirit are forcing it into a new shape. At a time like 
this of vigorous national reconstruction and growth, when a people is blossoming 
forth into a spring time of hope, energy and achievement, there must be a philo- 
sophical renaissance as well. Philosophers and students of philosophy should 
address themselves to the task of leading this movement and giving a soul or a 
coherent vision to the new life stirring in us. It will be to this task that you will 
address yourselves in these three days and if the spirit of the old Buddhist teachers 
and philosophers, who belong to this part of the country, founders of religious 
sects^ like Vallabha and Nimbarka, metaphysical thinkers like Vidyarana and 
logicians like Annambhatta, inspire you tb a little extent, you will be able to face, 
“this task with courage and Ivision* : 
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Tlie' Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address to the Coogress, Prof. John 
■'McKenzie' put forth a powerful plea for co-operation between scientists and 
philosophera in the great task of discovering truth. One has only to remind 
oneself of the work of men like Descartes and Galileo, Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Kant, he said, “to realise how close the association (between science and 
philosophy) was. And the association cannot be broken. If science is not allied 
with good philosophical thinking, it will be allied with uophilosophieal 
dogmatism/^ The following are extracts from his address : 

If philosophy be concerned with the most fundamental of all questions that can 
be asked regarding reality, it is not to be expected that these questions will 
always be capable of being answered in terms that will be intelligible to every idle 
reader. The study of philosophy requires no less persistent application and self- 
discipline than any other branch of human enquiry. I think 1 may take it that 
no member of this Congress has undertaken it from hedonistic motives, and yet I 
think many will agree that the study brings a rich reward. 

Whether philosophy be charming or repellent, it is not possible to evade her, 
for she is concerned with questions which men have not conceived in moments of 
airy fancy, but which have persistently forced themselves upon them. 

What the philosopher is out after is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfac- 
tory and inadequate statement, for it does not differentiate the philosopher from 
any other person who uses his mind. The historian is out after truth ; so is the 
scientist in every branch of science ; so is the ordinary workman in Ms conversa- 
tion with his fellows ; so is the child in the unending questions which he puts to 
his elders. I think it is important that in the first instance we should realise 
that in a certain sense there is no differentiation. Truth is truth. There is not a 
historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workman's truth, and a child^s 
truth. It may be* that for particular purposes or in particular conditions an answer 
may satisfy me as being true, which to another person or to a person in other 
circumstances would appear to be quite untrue. What has happened is that we 
have been given an answer that is relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but 
which no one would claim to be the whole truth on the subject. To answer fully 
even the simplest question is an infinite task. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins when men have not 
merely taken to asking questions, and when they are no longer content with any 
kind of an answer, but when they have divined that behind all the diversity of 
the world there is unity, or at least coherence. The ancient Milesians became both 
scientists and philosophers when they set out to discover the first principle from 
which all things took their origin. We may not think that men like Thales and 
Anaximenes were great scientists and great philosophers — Thales with his theory 
of water and Anaximenes with his theory of air as the first principle. But they 
asked questions, and they set the direction of a movement that was to lead to 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, and that was to infiuenee thought to our own 
day and for untold centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth in 
its fulness. Others with their aid saw farther and deeper and more clearly but 
they so far as we know, were the first in ^ Greece to seek for a principle of coher- 
ence among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

Geebk Philosophy 

The Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations among facts. There is 
nothing in history till we come to our own times to equal the marvellous progress 
which they made in many branches of science—in mathematics and gastronomy, 
in what we would call physics and chemistry, in biology and in medicine. And 
one of the most interesting things about them is that they did not allow all this 
variety of detail into the pursuit of which they were led, to divert them from the 
overmastering desire to see things as a whole, and to know the '*why’^ as well as 
the “how"' of things. I doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more sigoificant than the account which Plato reports Socrates as giving 
of his own intellectual experience in the Phaedo. He tells of his disappointment 
with the older thinkers with their physical theories. He was delighted when he 
found that Anaxagoras held that mind was the disposer and cause of all, but was 
disillusioned when he went on to read his works for himself. 
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‘‘What expectations I had formed, and how grievously was I disappointed. As 
I proceeded 1 found my philosopher altogether forsaking mind or any other prin- 
ciple of order, but having recourse to air and either and water and other eccentri- 
cities. I wonder that they cannot distinguish the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feeling about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming/^ 

This is a passage which is worthy of attention, because it reveals the fact that 
while the greatest Greek philosophy grew out of science, it transcended science 
in both the range and depth of its enquiries. The connection between science and 
philosophy continued to the great advantage of both. In Aristotle we have the 
phenomenon of a thinker who had mastered, extended and systematised all the 
knowledge of his time and who held it together in the unity of a philosophical 
system. 

Feagmentation of Knowledge 

In modern times it has been much more difficult to do this — indeed it has be- 
come impossible. We hear occasionally of a man possessed of, encyclopaedic knowledge, 
but this is a comparative matter. No one now-a-days can know a fraction of what 
is to be known ; even in any one of the more important branches of science the 
specialist does not profess to be cognisant of all that has been discovered in every 
part of his subject; he must be content with a more limited sphere. We have seen 
the process going on of the fragmentation of the field of knowledge— a process not 
unlike the fragmentation of the land which is so much deplored in some parts of 
India— and we have seen to each new plot a new name given, until few of us are 
able even to name all the sub-divisions which have been made among the sciences. 
It is not to be wondered at that many have lost sight of the whole in their 
absorption in the parts. Nor is it to be wondered at that there should be investi- 
gators who in the light of the sure results which they seem to have reached in 
their own department are suspicious of all attempts to reach a truth that is more 
fundamental and more comprehensive. They suspect that the philosopher is seeking 
a short and easy way to a goal which is to be reached not without dust and heat. 

This is a misunderstanding of the task of the philosopher. There is no doubt 
that there have been thinkers who have erred through ignorance of the ways in 
which truth is being sought in the various fields of enquiry and of the result which 
are being reached. But the philosopher is not simply an encyclopaedist. The truth 
is not to be reached by piecing together bits of truth. If the philosopher be a 
wise man— a true ‘lover of wisdom’’ — he will never attempt to belittle the work of 
the empirical scientist. He will always regard him as an ally. But at the same 
time he will remind the scientists, if he needs reminding, that he has artificially 
isolated one aspect of reality for study and investigation, that even in regard to 
this, he is concerned with the “how” and not the “why”, and that however im-, 
portant may be the principles which he discovers, they are not the whole of truth 
and they may not be used without rigorous ^examination and criticism in the build- 
ing of the structure of truth. 

f;LlMITATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC QUEST 

In saying this I may have given the impression that the scientist is one person 
and the philosopher another and that the philosopher claims the right to keep a 
fatherly and paedagogic eye on the scientist. It is not really so. Much of the great- 
est philosophy has come from men who were also scientist, and these have been 
among the greatest of the scientists. Further, it is good to know that the greatest 
of our living scientists are fully aware that no particular science can give us “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”. The British physicists, *Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, have in different ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not concerned now with the particular philosophical 
views to which they have been led, but with the fact that in common with all the 

S eatest scientists they have realised the limitations of their particular quest and 
e need of wider horizons. 

Spibit of Philosophy 

This is an all too summary characterisation of the function of philosophy in 
relation to the search for truth by all the multitudinous ways which the human 
mind has taken. I have given no idea of the variety of problems which arise and 
have to be faced by the thinker who . would be satisfied by nothing less than 
the truth. Philosophy is rather an attitude of mind than a programme of enquiry. 
The name itself means simply “love of wisdom”, and historically it has been 
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common to call anyone who had the spfnfi of the intellectual enquirer a philosopher. 
The spirit of the philosopher is the spirit of the thinker who cannot rest in partial 
truths or in unproved or uocriticisea assumptions, but who will always push his 
enquiry further. When that spirit is present and active there will arise the whole 
range of problem which have been subsumed under the general name of philosophy. 

There are always people, even people of eminence, who would counsel us to keep 
to enquiries which give surer promise of results than metaphysical speculation does. 
But this is impossible. When once you have the question which Locke raised (in 
his Essay concerning Human Understandiag) as to the abilities of man and the 
objects which his understanding is 'fitted to deal with, you cannot Ignore it. You 
may give a hasty and a bad answer, or you may give thought to it and formulate 
a considered answer. But if you do the latter, you will find yourself faced with 
ail the problems connected with God, the world and the self with which philo- 
sophy is concerned. 

Content of Indian Philosophioal Thought 

I think it is probable that in a gathering like this the thought has by now ari- 
sen in some minds that I have been talking about philosophy from the purely 
Western point of view, and that I have failed to give due consideration to the fact 
that all philosophy has not followed the course which we see in ancient Greek and 
in modern European philosophy. It was not through oversight that I took this 
line. I have deliberately chosen to deal in the first place with the Western approach 
to the problems of philosophy, but I wish now to draw attention to the fact that it 
is not the only approach. The Indian approach has been different. The actual 
content of Indian philosophical thought Is in many respects different. The presup- 
positions with which Indian thinkers have worked have been different. {Let no one 
in his pride imagine that even the greatest of Western philosophers has shaken 
himself free of all unproved assumptions). But the great problems of knowing and 
being, and the problems implicated with them, have been faced truly, as freely, and 
as fearlessly in India as in the West. 

I feel it to be important to say this, because there have been philosophical thin- 
kers of competence and even of eminence who have thrown doubt upon the truth of 
the statement that historically there has been any other approach to philosophy 
than that which we have seen in the West through Greek thought. The late Pro- 
fessor Burnet, for example, repeatedly asserted that all philosophy took its rise in 
Greece. I do not think that the latest historical scholarship give much support to the 
idea that Greek influences were of any determinative importance in early Indian 
philosophy. They were certainly absent in the earliest thinking which must be ad- 
mitted to be philosophical. 

Burnetts doctrine on the subject is bound up with the theory that the germ of 
philosophy can be found only in rational science. He admits that ‘Hhe only Eas- 
tern people that can bear comparison with the Greeks in science and philosophy 
are the Indians’', but he goes on to say that ‘‘no Indian scientific work and there- 
fore nothing we count as philosophy, can be dated with probability before the time 
of Alexander’. (Greek Philosophy, Part I p, 9.) He elsewhere says that “Indian 
science was demonstrably borrowed from Greece after the conquest of Alexander”, 
I am not in a position to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
that the question is still open whether in regard to certain detailed points in phi- 
losophy, India was influenced by Greece or Greece by India, But as regards Indian 
philosophy in the essential lines on which it has been conceived there can be no 
doubt whatever. It is native to the soil of India, and it certainly did not spring 
from ‘natural science’. 

Basic Peincipdb of Indian Philosophy 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it may be justly claimed that philosophy 
18 the offspring of science. It represents an intellectual quest, and in this, as we 
have seen, it agrees with science, and differs from such sphere of human experience 
as religion and morality and art. If we say that in India philosophy found its 
origin ia religion, we must make it clear that by this we do not mean that 
philosophy may bo simply an extension of religious experience, in the same way as 
we have found that in the West it Is an extension .of scientific enquiry. Science 
and religion as sources of philosophy do not stand on the same footing. Beligion 
in India has been rather the soil in which philosophy has grown than 
the seed from which it has germinated. The analogy is not perfect, because 
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but for the cognitive element In religions experience, • philosophical thought 
eonld not so directly have grown out of it. But what I wish to make clear is that 
in India it did originate under conditions radically different from those under which 
it originated in the West. It may indeed be said that in India as in Greece there 
was the endeavour to understand the world and man and the endeavour to discover 
the right way of life. But in these endeavours the thinkers of India did not begin 
with a study of the principles underlying the varied detail of the phenomena! world. 
They were moved by a profound sense that man’s true good was not to be found 
in the phenomenal, and that the phenomenal itself was unsubstantial. The things 
of sense and of time were not the objects either of their study or of their desire. 
Enough for them to know that they were shadows ; their business was with the 
EeaL So they define the object of their search in such terms as these 

‘‘The Self which is free from sin, free from old age, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines 
notning but what it ought to imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to understand. He who has searched out that Self and 
understands It, obtains all worlds and all desires.” (Chand. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 

There are probably people who would say that that is not philosophy, and there 
are perhaps people who would say that the great Upanishadic text, ^tat tvam asi^\ 
is not philosophy. It is true that the writers of the Upanishads do not present us 
with closely reasoned philosophical arguments of the kind to which we are accus- 
tomed in Western philosophy, but they contain brilliant philosophical thinking 
and they are the fountain-head from which the great streams of Indian philosophi- 
cal thought took their rise. I shall not pursue this thought further. It is to my 
mind a matter of profound interest that we should have in the West and in India 
these two approaches to the problems of philosophy, and it means a great enrich- 
ment of the thinking of the philosophical student in India that he should be in 
touch with the working of the minds of the great thinkers of East and West. 

Both in India and the West philosophy was born out of the needs of the human 
spirit. It was an intellectual quest, but the intellect has usually sought more than 
her own satisfaction ; or to put it more truly, what is sought in philosophy is the 
satisfaction not merely of the intellect but of the whole man. 

Vedanta and Western Thought 

We might find grounds in an examination of the thought of both Indian and 
Western thinkers for denying that this is universally true. In the Theaetetus Plato 
puts into the mouth of Socrates the words that “wonder is the feeling of a philoso- 
pher, and philosophy begins in wonder.” There is one famous passage in the 
Eepufoiic, where he tells us that the philosopher is not merely a seeker after truth : 
he is a lover of truth and of all true being. For Plato philosophy was not a barely 
intellectual exercise. Aristotle may seem to hold a different point of view, for he 
adds to a similar statement to the effect that the earliest philosophers began to 
philosophise on account of wonder, the following words 

“Since they philosophised in order to escape from ignorance, evidently they were 

pursuing science in order to know, and not from any utilitarian end As the man 

is free, we say, who exists for his own sake and not for another’s, so we pursue 
this as the only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake.” (Meta. 982b). 

There is something hero that is comparable with the thought of the Vedanta. 
Sankara thought of the goal of attainment as lying in knowledge : not simply of its 
being reached by means of knowledge, but of its consisting in knowledge* It is 
true there is a great difierence between what Aristotle and what Sankara understood 
by knowledge. For Aristotle this knowledge at its highest means participation 
in that pure thought in which the being of God consists. But this thought 
is not the negation of discursive thought but its crown. With Sankara, 
on the other hand, the knowledge which is the goal is a knowledge in 
wMch relations are completely transcended. In so far as there is truth la the 
statement that in western thought intellectual satisfaction is the end of philosophy 
the same statement may be made with truth of Indian thought. But It is a very 
inadequate statenaent to make about the thought of either East or West For 
with both Aristotle and Sankara the end is really the adjustment of the spirit of 
man to reality ; it is not intellectual satisfaction in any narrow sense of the term. 

I would urge that both in the East and in the West philosophy has had this 
close connection with life. There is no real divorce between philosophy and one^s 
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practical needs. The enemy of philosophy both in India and in the West has not 
been the desire of man to reach a solution of the deepest problems of the universe 
which will bring satisfaction to his whole being. It has been the spirit which 
would not allow the mind to be inhibited in its pursuit of truth by the fact that 
a certain satisfaction has been found in conclusions reached after a partial survey 
of the ground. 

Philosophy and Scientific Enquiry 

I can conceive that some of our friendly critics may offer the comment that in 
all that I have said so far I have made no attempt to show that philosophy really 
implements the claitiis that have been made for her. In particular, it is common 
for critics to point to the certainty of the results of scientific enquiry, and to the 
unanimity of scientists in recognising them, in contrast to the uncertainty of the 
theories of the philosophers and to the unending warfare waged against each other 
by the different schools. This is a case that can be very cfibctively put. The 
criticism would be completely devastating if science could be so liberated from 
all philosophical implications. The trouble is that the scientist is not merely a 
scientist ; he is also a man. It is always difileult for the scientist to avoid ultimate 
questions. It has become no easier for him to do so with the increasing degree of 
specialisation among the sciences. 

Co-operation between Soxenoe and Philosophy 

The scientist cannot free himself from the pressure of philosophical questions. 
They force themselves upon him and the choice is not between facing them and 
ignoring them, but it is between giving a hasty and iil-considercd answer to them 
and taking pains to think out a satisfying answer. We may deplore the fact that 
with all their thinking, philosophers have not reached agreement on any of the 
profound questions with which they have concerned themselves. But there is still 
more confusion among the facile solutions offered by shallow thinkers. And philo- 
sophers of all schools continue to feel with Socrates that even the discovery of 
their own ignorance is no mean achievement. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the present time that leading scientists have 
been frankly facing the fact that they cannot jcvade philosophical problems. We 
are led to hope for a great strengthening of that co-operation between science and 
philosophy, which in the history of human thought and enquiry has been so 
fruitful. One has only toremind oneself of the work of men like Descartes, Galileo, 
Bacon and Locke, Lcibntiz and Kant, to realise how close the association was. And 
the association cannot be broken. If science is not allied with good philosophical 
thinking, it will bo allied with un philosophical dogmatism. 

One is conscious in these days of widespread desire on the aide of the scientists 
as well as on that of the philosophers for the strengthening of the association. It 
is unfortunate that our courses of studies should have become so highly specialised 
that many students are condemned to the study of fragments of the whole of 
reality, and never have their attention directed even to the fact that they are 
fragments. A teacher of philosophy who suggested that philosophy should find 
some place in the curriculum of every student of science would probably be 
regarded as a crank. There can be no doubt (however), that one of the greatest of 
our needs at the present time is for an education that will enable the student to 
see beyond the fragmentariness of the particular sciences, and according to his 
capacity, to apprehend the whole. 

Duty of a Philosopher 

I have spoken perhaps as if this task here related only to scientific enquiry. 
I would remind you of what I said earlier io this paper of the fact that philo- 
sopy has originated not only from scientific enquiry. It has grown also apart from 
natural science out of the questionings to which religion has given rise. And I 
think it would not bo difficult to show that at the present time there is a spiri- 
tual movement (in the stricter sense) that Is no. less eignifient for philosophy than 
the scientific movement. The most outstanding scientists of the day are aware of 
it, and they are fully prepared to recognise that any true interpretation of reality 
must take account of experience in all its richiiesss. 

Bo the philosopher has to-day a place Of. as great importance as he has had at 
any time in history, and he has a task as great as ever was laid upon his prede» 
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cessors, B is nofc only knowledge thafe has been fragmented, so have the puirposes 
of men. The philosopher’s first business is to seek and teach the Truth as against 
all fragmentary truths. But the Truth is not something that subsists in cold iso- 
lation from life and indifFercnee to the deeds and the destinies of those who live. 
We cannot so separate fact and value. I believe the philosopher raises to the lull 
height of his high calling only as he realises that his function is not merely to 
harmonise all thought, but to point the way to the harmonising ol all life. 

of papers— 2nd. day-^21 at. 'December 1934 

The second day’s proceedings of the Congress commenced with Dn JbM 
McKenzie, President, in the chair. 

Mr. AT. P, Maity, President of the Psychology Section -delivered an interesting 
address on modern researches in Psychology and how they have effected Philosophy 
as a whole. 

Mr. K* i?. Srinivas Iyengar spoke on *^Eel!gion and Ethics”. Papers were then 
read on “The Place of God in the Advalta Vedanta”. 

Nature of God 

Mr. H* N, EagJiavenclrachar, in his paper, stated that the conception of God 
in Advaita did not touch the problem at hand. The problem was about the origin 
of the individual and his relation to the world. It was to solve this that the 
question of God was taken up. The Advaita account ^o£ the Indeterminate 
negated the very problem. Nor did it justify the Upanishadic thought. The 
Upanisbads had in view a real Isvara as the ground of a real world. But the In- 
determinate had nothing to do with him. Nor was the position of Advaita really 
different from the doctrines that its founder wanted to refute. The world, as 
superimposed, was unreal. The Indeterminate was nothing. So the Advaitic position 
was not different from the Sunyavada. Oit was made the ground of all. So the 
position was not in substance different from the Vijnanavada. The world was 
traced to eit and acit. So the oneness of the ground was not attained, Advaita, 
with all its excellence was not free from inconsistencies, but without them it 
becomes Dvaita. Dvaita as philosophy was sound and it was the only proper 
Vedanta. 

Mr, P, • p. S. 8astri, in his paper, stated that in philosophy, as in religion, 
*God’ signified that Being from whom the Universe had its source ; He is different 
from the world of finite intelligences as well as from the material world, though 
the degrees of differences vary in the two cases. God in some systems docs not 
create the finite souls, as He creates the material world ; and the soul in Advaita 
differs from God only as the reflection from the prototype. But God is called such 
only in so far as He is distinguished from the soul and considered to be in some 
relation to it. God is the conserve of life’s goods and the comforter of life’s sor- 
rows. Any being that transcends happiness 
distinct soul to be cheered and comforted, 

Absolute or Ultimate cannot be called God 
tern. The term most closely approximating 
Iswara in Advaita. The Dwaitin had always 
dummies and knocking them down. 

“Self-Created Delusion of Philosophers” 

Mr. A. C. Mukkerji stated that the history of the battle between Advaita and 
its critics was mostly a history of what might be called the self-created delusion of 
philosophers ; for, the encounter was not in reality so fierce as the battle cries 
would lead one to imagine. That relation and difference were inseparable from our 
knowledge, and consequently even the highest conceivable reality must be relational 
—this had never been denied by any type of absolutism. The really puzzling 
question was whether the highest reality of relational thought was in reality the 
highest. The puzzle had survived all attempts made, in Indian as well as Western 
thought, for a successful solution* That Beality was ultimately ultra-rational and 
consequently above all determinations, was the central thought of the Advaita 
philosophy. At the same time, it was clearly conscious of the relational character 
of all thinking and of all reasoning. It followed from these two positions that the 
ultra-relational was inconceivable for us, Yet, logical thought, according to it, being 


and misery, that docs not recognise a 
any undeterniined Being that is called 
and it is so called in the Advaita sys- 
to God is Iswara : there is a place for 
resorted to the trick of setting up 
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an indispensable stage in tbe entire process of realising the ultra-relational Absolute, 
the unthinkable had to be brought under the conditions of thought by means of 
attributing to it wnat really could not belong to it ; this was the necessity of super- 
imposition. The Brahman, though absolutely distinction-less, was to be conceived as 
that to which belonged, as it were, the germ of all distinctions; and this might 
then be conceived as Maya, Sakti, or prakriti of the omnisient Lord. Thus, super- 
impositioD, which was but another name for accommodation to the conditions of 
discursive thought, occupied a prominent place in the Advaita method of stimula- 
ting thought to go beyond itself. 

Papers on Indian Philosophy 

Sectional meetings then commenced at 1 p. m. In the Indian Philosophy Section 
which was presided over by Mahamahopadbyays S. Kuppimvami Sastri five papers 
were read. Mr, D. in a paper on “Some difficulties of Sankhya System”, 

stated that these presented themselves in connection with the theories of beginniiigless 
world and beginning of cycle, dissolution and conservation, transformation and 
plurality of selves. Mr. Dutta in another paper on “the main currents of contemporary 
Indian PMlosophy‘’ made a succinct review :of contemporary philosophical activities in 
India, dealing with the beginning pf modern philosophical studies, the influence of 
Ohrlstian Theology, gradum recognition of Indian Philosophy in regard to new problems 
and different lines of resolutions, and the philosophies of Eadhakrisbuan and Krishna 
Chandra Bhattachary a, 

Mr. T, i?. Chintamajii read a paper on “The Philosophy of Parasarabhattar”, Mr. 
P.6’. Naidu, m his paper on “Bedempfcion according to Lokaeharya”, gave 
the Vaishnava coneeptlGn of God's love for and attitude towards the sinner, as 
expounded in Lokacharya's “Srivachanabhusanam”, an important theological treaties 
written in Tamil, and compared it with the Christian conception. Mr. S. N. L, 
Srivastava, in his paper on '‘Advaltism in the light of modern thought”, attempted 
a vindication of AdvaitiBm through a criticism of neo- Hegelian Idealism. 

Papers on Logic and Metaphysics 

In the Logic and Metaphysics section, Miss A. L. Haidar^ in her paper on 
‘^Bergsooian conception of Matter,” stated that in Bergson's philosophy there was no 
consistent account of matter, and this was probably due to the fact that be approa- 
ched the problem of matter from dijflerent angles. Mr. P. F. Dm^ in his paper on 
“What is a Proposition”, said that propositions could not be regarded as possibili- 
ties or subsistent entities, that a true proposition was one with fact and that even 
in a false proposition, there were aspects of fact which were objective, though they 
did not constitute fact. Mr. P. Naidu, in his essay on “Locke and Critical 
Eeaiism”, said that some of the characteristic features of Critical Bealism were 
traceable to Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. 

Mr. B, S, Nailc, in his paper on “Epistemology of Illusion”, said that the theory 
that the illusory was a non-cognitive construction (cf. Akhyatavada) was untenable, 
because it made illusion, double illusion and memory, especially memory of illusion, 
impossible. Mr. T, P. F. Murti, dealing with “Illusion as confusion of subjective 
functions”, said that all analysis of illusion revealed three subjective functions, 
namely, (i) believing in a being independent of one’s conseiousoess, (ii) haying an 
appearance dependent on one's consciousness, and (iii) withdrawing belief from 
appearance. Each was complete in itself, though to engender illusion they were in 
complication, one of them serving as ground and the rest as matter. There were 
two kinds of matter, namely, absolutely indeterminate, and indeterminate due to 
complication (cf. Nirvisesa, and Animehaniya). The first was negative in that it 
was never realised as forro, and the second was positive to the extent to which it 
was so realised, and it contained a demand, and a warning—the demand that the 
form be realised in its absoluteness, and the warning that such realisation was not 
possible on the refiective level, though reflection pointed towards some higher stage. 

Mr. G. i?. Malkani, in his paper on ‘^Some Befiections on the nature of Philo- 
sophic Truth”, said that Philosophic Truth had its origin in scepticism, prescribed 
to facts and not vice versa, recognised the region of no facts, and was incapable 
of verification, there being no rational Baeans of resolving difierence between philoso- 
phers who disagreed. 

Parers on Ethicjs- and Social Philosophy ■ 

In the Ethics, Philosophy of Eeligion and Social Philosophy Section, Mr. H. F. 
Bay read a paper on “The conception of God in Leibnitz's Philosophy”. 
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Mr: Frahlad 0. Divanji^ in his paper on -‘Gan God be seeB’V said that by 
undergoing necessary Sadhana one can visualise God as a being who expresses 
Himself in a particular form ; or who creates, preserves and destroys the universe 
without expressing Himself in a particular form ; or who expresses himself in all 
the forms that constitute the universe. The question, however, ceased to exist 
vphen one realised that there was only one without a second, (ekamevadvititiyam) 
in which distinction between percipient and percept disappeared altogether. 

Mr. D. L. De read a paper on ‘^Ethical considerations of Mechanical ^ Deterini- 
nism.” Mr. M. 8. Srinivasa Sarma, in his paper on “Ethical Helaiivity and 
its bearing on Sittlichkcit,” said that morality was man’s social attitude and as 
such it was relative to conditions of society and was determined by sittlicbkeit, 
continuity of which was essential to social solidarity. Progress was not destruction, 
but reconstruction of ideal in consonance with changed conditions, and that was 
what Dharma, as conceived in Hindu ethics, stood for, 

Papeks ON Psychology 

- In the Psychology Section, Mr. G. Basu read a paper on “The concept of wish in 
psycho-analysis.” Mr. Pur&raw read one on “Freudian Psychology,” 

Mr. 8, G\ Chatterjs^ iu his paper oh “The Dividing Line between Perception 
and Inference”, said that there was no hard and fast line of division between 
perception and inference from the point of view of psychology. 

In the evening at 5-80 p. m. Dr. M, F. Qopalaswami addressed the genera! 
Conference on “Psychological Approach to Truth and Error.” The lecture was 
illustrated by lantern slides, 

Reading of papers— 3rd. day— 22iid. December 1934 

The Congress re-assembled to-day with Sir S. Radhakrishnan in the chair, 
for the transaction of official business. It was decided that the next session of 
the Congress ^ should be held at Calcutta under the auspices of the Calcutta 
University* Sir S. Badhakrishnan was -re-elected President of the Working Committee 
and Messrs. B* B. Suryanarayana Sastri and Haridas Bhattacharya were re-elected 
Becretaries, Dr. Saroj Das was re-elected Librarian. The Congress then divided itself 
into sectional meetings; 

In the Indian Philosophy Section, Mr. if. F. F. K. Rangachari read a paper 
on “The evolutional implications of the Bhagavad Gita.” He said that, according 
to Gita, lifc' was governed by faith. The basis of faith was evolutional betterment 
of race and individual Evolution was rendered possible by availability by nature 
of diverse values. Vairagya was desisting from activities detrimental to evolution, 
and abhyasa was persisting in activities conducive to it, Mr. H". if. Bhattacharya 
read a paper on “The conception of Soul in the Nyaya System,” 

Dr. Sailestvar Sett read a paper on “Appaiyadikshita’s estimate of the contro- 
versy between the upholders of the Pratibimavada and the Avaechedavada.” 

In the Logic and Metaphysics Section, Air. P. G. Datta read a paper on ”Tho 
Dawn of a New Philossphy”, in which he said that the conflict between Philosophy 
and commonsense and between theory and practice could be removed if Philosophy 
devoted itself to the task of showing that reality is known as it is, 

Mr. Londha read a paper on the ‘^Biocentric Philosophy of Ludwig Ivlagcs.” 

Mr. P. A'. Basu in his paper on “The ideal and the Beal” discussed the theories 
of Plato. Bergson, Sankara, Patanjali and others, 

In the Psychology Section, Mr. 8, 8. Jalota read a paper on “The Alind and 
Body,”^ In it he said that mind and body form one indivisible whole. The subject 
which is only another name for^ this whole is a psychosomatic organism. In one 
sense, mind may be called nothing but body, and in another sense body may be 
called nothing but mind. The senses are diflerent, no doubt ; but the object is one 
and the same living Eealifey. 

Mr. 8. JBasu^ in his esay on “The Aflective Nature of Sensory Qualities,” criti- 
cised the current theories of sensation and supported the Affective contioum theory 
of sensory qualities. 

Mr. P, A. Ghosh read au interesting paper on “Aesthetic Appreciation,” in the 
course of which he held that standard of . beauty and that aesthetic appreciation was 
determined by subjective attitude. The . Congress then came to a close. 


The Ail India Edocational Conference 


^ The tenth session of the AH India Educational Conference commenced its four 
days session at JSFew Delhi on the 27th. December 1934 under the presidency of 
rkaJeur Cham Senior Minister, Jodhpur State. In the course of his speech, 

the President said : — , 

Presidential Address 

Tn view of the important constitutional developments impending, the extension 
and improvement of educational facilities assume a seriousness which we do not 
always realiae^ with sufficient vividness. There is not much chance of modern demo- 
cratic institutions being successful in this country unless we work at the same time 
for educational advancement of our people and produce democracy capable of under- 
standing not only the privileges but also the responsibilities of citizenship”. 

The President acknowledged his election to the chair as symbolical of the grow- 
ing realisation in the country that British India and the Indian States were ulti- 
mately connected with one another in most matters affecting national progress arid 
particularly education, as it furnished a platform on which they should meet in a 
spirit of comradeship, intent on fighting the forces of ignorance with combined 
strength. He hoped when an All-India Federation materialised, they should have 
greater opportunities for such co-operation in important nation-building activities. 

Discussing the edueationai problem, Tha^ur Chain Singh emphasised the inadequacy 
of the elementary and secondary educational system. The main problem was not 
so much its improvement as its spread, but reform could never be effected unless 
we are prepared to face the unpleasantness of extra taxation. 

Concluding, Thakur Chain Bmgh discussed at length the activities of the Conference 
in various spheres and wished it all success in its endeavour. 

Welcome Address 

Dr, Zakir Hussain, Principal, Zs^amza, and Chairman of the Eecep- 

tion Committee, welcomed the delegates to historic Delhi, a city j^of great disappoint- 
ments, of great successes and great failures, which watched with apparent uncon- 
cern the birth of empires and their annihilation. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain said -‘‘Two changes will have to be introduced in the entire 
system of education from the bottom to the top. First of these is^ a change in the 
whole orientation of our education. If, as we have seen, the individual mind can bo 
educated only by cultural goods adequate to its own structure, it is evident that 
cultural goods of the group to which one belongs, in which one is born and ^ bred 
must be the best means of its development and culture. It is essentia! to Indianise 
our whole educational system. It is essential to put an end to the recruitment of 
young men to ranks of so-called educated who are blind to beauties of their 
own art, deaf to harmonies of their own name music, ashamed of their own 
language and literature, to whpm all that Is theirs is mean and ignoble, and all that 
is foreign is as such noble and sublime. It is essential to so change education as 
to tender it possible that young men should be condemned to live as foreigners 
in their own land, unable to speak their own tongue and incapable of thinking their 
own thoughts, with borrowed speech, as the Poet has said, on their lips, with 
borrowed desires in their hearts. The second thing that will have to be done is to 
do everything to see that our schools give opportunities of practising^ what they 
preach. They should provide opportunities of strengthening the will in its passive 
forms, diligence, patience, perseverance and constancy, by insisting on thoroughness 
in work and in its active manifestations, moral courage and practical initiative by 
allowing as wide a field as possible of free activity to the pupils, 

*Tf the political changes that are bound to come at no distant date are to be 
changes for the better, if the government of the people by the people is to prove 
to be government for the people, we shall have to set about the difficult task of 
changing our institutions of mere book learning into centres of co-operative activity 
where a sense of social and political responsibility could be engendered in the 
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younger generations of the country. I hope you will not he alarmed at my men- 
tioaing a sense of political responsiblity io pupils as one of the objectives which 
our educational institutions should strive to achieve. We are toM, in season and 
out, that education should have nothing to dolwith politics. Yes, there is politics and 
politics. There is politics which I would not see, ^ which no true educator wo 
see, anywhere nedr educational Institutions. It is the shortsighted politics of 
opportunism. It; is the politics which seeks to make education the cheap handmaid 
of its passing objectives. My complaint is that our present system of education is 
much, too much, politics-ridden. For what is it but politics of a kind that to the 
entire neglect. of the needs of the individual mind and needs of all-sided develop- 
ment of national life, we have run the whole educational system, to man nothing 
more than clerical offices of this country ? A system which has robbed generation 
after generation of our young men of courag:0, of initiative, of will to serve anything 
higher than their own narrowly-conceived self-interest, of Joy in life and 
pride in creative effort without hope and without vision, characterless cheap articles 
of mass production to be auctioned in the market^ place to the highest bidder. It is 
time we gave to our educational effort more edifying ideals of personal and national 
existence, ideals of justice and fairplay, ideals of service for the good of the 
whole of which one is part, ideals of national solidarity ideals of co-operative end- 
eavour, subscribed by our young men, healthy in body and healthy in mind, with 
trained strong will, sound judgment, refined feelings, honest and frank, yet generous 
and tolerant, trustful and trustworthy to this end. We shall have to set about the 
task in dead earnest of transforming our educational institutions from places of 
individual self-seeking to places of devotion to social ends, from seats of theoretical 
and intellectual one-sideness into those of practical human many -sideness and from 
centres of mere acquisition of knowledge to those of its right use. If this is poli- 
tics it is politics of a kind, a far-sighted constructive politics. Then politics is the 
life breath of education 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Enquiey into Educational Conditions 

At the general session of the Conference, several important resolutions were dis- 
cussed. Principal Seshadri, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided over the 
session, as Bao Bahadur Thakur Qhaimingh, President, could not be present. 

Professor Diwan Singh Sharma (Lahore) moved a resolution recommending to 
the Secretary of State, through the Government of India, to make arrangements 
for the appointment of a Boyal Commission to enquire into the present educational 
conditions in the country and make recommendations for reorganisation of the 
educational system. He said that in other countries, political reform and 
educational reform had always gone together and it would be .not much to 
anticipate such reform now that India was on the eve of constitutional changes. 
He emphasised the necessity of a Boyal Commission on education which was in no 
way inferior to the problem of agriculture, labour or politics. 

Prof* Vakil of Kolhapur, supporting, poined out that there had been enquiries 
into primary and secondary education but not into collegiate education. The 
appointment of a Boyal Commission would enable a comprehensive -enquiry of 
education as a whole and from the federal stand-point. 

Mr. Ralliaram (Lahore), vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that he had 
no faith in these Commissions, because it would merely be a waste of money, time 
and energy. The country had already had a bitter experience of such costly Com- 
missions, which were composed of foreigners without knowledge of the country. 
And even if Indians were co-opted, they knew what sort of men they would represent, 
pressing communal and sectional claims. He thought that it would be insulting 
their intelligence if such foreign Commissions should tell them how to teach, eat, etc. 
Education was a transferred subject and it was their problem to devise their own 
policy, suited to the country. They wanted to nationalise education but not dena- 
tionalise it, as this Commisston would do. 

Prof. Paranipye (Poona), also opposing, thought that there was nothing new 
which a Commission could recommend, They had already certain programmes and 
they would do better to carry them out instead of asking advice from foreigners. If 
Buch a Commission was appointed it should be at the Government's own 
Initiative. 

Amidst cheers the resolution was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
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Advisoey Boaed op Eoucation 

_ (Lahore) moved the second resolution urging creation of an Advisory 

jOTara of Educati^^ the Headquarters of the Government of India to co-ordinate 
educational activities in v^^ provinces and to serve as a bureau of information 
m all educational matters. He emphasised the necessity of such a central institu- 
tion to look after the educational interests under the federal constitution. Principal 
(Aligarh) strongly supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Exchange op Tbachbes 

Principal Pearce (Gowalior) moved the ’next resolution urging the Conference 
the principle of exchange of teachers among educational institutions in 
different provinces and requesting the education departments concerned to initiate 
and facilitate such exchanges. He thought that it would, in a humble way, prepare 
for a united I,'.di:i. Mr. Abdul Raza^ supporting, the resolution was carried. 

Annual Celebeation op Education Weeks 

Mr. 8, P. Chatterjee (Bengal), through a resolution, pleaded that provincial 
teachers’ and educational associations should make arrangements for annual celebra- 
tion of education weeks in their jurisdiction with a view to bring parents and 
guardians into closer contact with the educational system of the country and to 
enhance mutual co-operation. 

Mr. Narain Pai (Oochin State) said that this experiment was already being 
carried out in Cochin and found useful. He hoped that other parts of India 
would copy their example. The resolution was carried, 

Eueal Activities op Teachers 

Mr. Mulcherjee (Dewas State, Senior) moved a resolution appealing to the 
school masters and inspecting staff in rural areas all over the country to seriously 
take extra rural activities in their areas so that scholars, after leaving the school, 
may not relapse into illiteracy but may keep on widening their range of knowledge. 

Dr, Pkilip (Tonk State) also supported and the resolution was carried. .. 

Teaching by Cinema & Radio 

Prof. TaJdl urged the various Education Departments to use the Cinema and 
the Radio in the work of teaching. He thought that the Cinema and the Radio 
were most powerful instruments of education in modern times. 

The resolution was carried after it was supported by Prof Kkair, 

Adoption op Compabtmental Examinations 

Mr, Srinivasa Varadkan moved a resolution that the system qf^ compartmental 
and supplementary examinations should be adopted by all Universities and educa- 
tion departments of India, under such restrictions as may be found necessary. 
The speaker warned that if the resolution ^ was not carried, Madras Province, at 
least, would protest and may even think of withdrawing from the -Federation. 

Mr. RalUaram supported but Prof. Paranjpye opposed. The resolution was 
carried. 

Training op Inspecting Stape 

MvJ^.Sarwar Husain (Delhi) requested that adequate provision of a practical and 
useful nature be made for training of inspecting staff, either in training colleges 
or by other special facilities organised for the purpose. Miss 8. B. Haidu (Indra- 
prastha School, Delhi) supported the resolution which was carried, 

Reading of Papers 

Principal Pearce read the report on the moral and religious education section. 

Mr. Mathew (Kolhapur) read an interesting report on secondary education and 
m.-^ved that at various stages in secondary institutions, scholars should be diverted 
to vocational and technical education in order ^ to minimize the rapidity growing 
evils of unemployment and wastage. He also suggested certain minor amendments 
whereafter the resolution was passed. 

Several papers were then read, one by Dr, G. B. Khair (Poona), on the “Obliga- 
tion on Selective Education”, Dr. BanarMas (Agra), on “The Problem of the Child”, 
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Captain J, W. Petavel (Poooa) on ‘^Socialism, united communities and education”. 
Dr. Bamhehari (Delhi) on “Teaching of mathematics in schools and colleges, and 
Dr. Aleem (Aligarh) on “Some Thoughts on National Education.^ 

Physical Deteeiokation of Students 

The problem of growing physical deterioration among the student community 
was discussed in an address delivered by Mr. Brijial of Lahore at the 
Conference. He said that health generally depended on four factors, namely, 
heredity, proper feeding, assimilation and personal hygiene. In his opinion a 
highly developed intellect without physical fitness was ineSective. It was therefore 
essential that steps should be taken to check this growing deterioration and save the 
future generation from becoming— generation of sickly and spineless pigmies. 

Ee-Constbugtion IN Education 

Prof. Bewan Singh Sharma in his address on reconstruction in education said 
that many of the defects in the present system had been pointed out by educa- 
tionists all over India, but the chief defect was ^a kind of Rip Van Winklism. Rip 
Van Winkle was one of the most beloved characters created in fiction but he was 
misfit in his home and after he waked up from his trance he was a misfit in the 
public life of his country. In the same way our educational system was behind 
times by many years, if not generations, and thus it was out of touch with the 
political, economic, cultural, social and linguistic needs of the time. Politically 
India wanted an educated and intelligent electorate and dynamic leadership and 
there was much to be done to combat illiteracy and to arouse civil cousciousness, 
India was mainly an agricultural country in which the present education was 
a misfit, resulting in colossal unemployment. Another great defect in our educa- 
tion was the inadequate provision for the study of vernaculars and the speaker 
advocated a common lingua franca. 

Education in Dynamic Would 

The conception of education in the dynamic world and the role of teachers in 
educational renaissance wss the theme of an address delivered by Principal 
K, C, Saiyidan of Aligarh Teachers^ Training College. He discussed the 
new movements and forces which were operating at present nationally 
and internationally to reshape education throughout the world. Despite the 
development of the scientific movement in education, it was impossible to perfect 
a fool proof technique which teachers could use without use of their own intellec- 
tual initiative and creative thought. They could not, therefore, divest themselves 
of the responsibility not only to study their subjects of introduction and the 
psychology of children but also the social order amidst which they were living 
to-day. The developments associated with the growth of industrialism and scientific 
technology had added imtnesurabiy to the material and intellectual power of 
man but they had at the same time created a grave psychological and ethical 
situation because of the failure of man^s social and moral consciousness to adapt 
itself to the changed conditions. This had resulted in the present situation with 
its wars and exploitation, its social and economic injustices, its unbridled lust for 
power and wealth, its confiict of values and loyalties in individual and collective 
life, It was this problem which teachers and educationists had to tackle. If they 
approached it in a right spirit this stupendous task of creating a new and better 
world by exalting in school work co-operation above competition, creation about 
acquisitiveness, service above lust for power, profit and active intelligence about 
passive assimilation of second-hand opinions the teachers would not only enrich the 
lives of their pupils but also train disciplined workers and leaders in the cause for 
better social order. 

Sir G» Anderson’s Address 

Sir George Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
in addressing the Conference, said 

One of the striking features of the times is the increasing attention now paid 
to the problems of education. This is largely due, no doubt, to the fact that, as 
the Education Member has suggested, we are passing through an age of transition, 
that we are gripped by rapidly changing conditions of life, that there is urgent 
demand for adapting our educational structure to the new requirements, to new 
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conditions ; and this demand is growing in intensity. Even convocation addresses 

instead of comprising somewhat piatitudioous advice to the recipients of degrees, 
nowadays take often the form of caustic diatribes against the present system of 
education and of eloquent and persuasive appeals for its reconstruction. 

It may be that I have myself contributed towards this spirit of pessimism ; my 
excuse for pessimism is that I believe in frankness, as it is only by a realization 
of defects and difficulties that they can eventually be overcome. It may be, how- 
ever, that some of us, in our eagerness to break loose from present limitations err 
on the side of extravagance, that Jwe do not take sufficiently into account the 
grave difficulties which beset our path, that we are unheedf ul of progress which 
has been made in many directions. I shall refer briefiy to some of these directions. 

First, the whole attitude towards the education of girls has been transformed. 
Instead of apathy and even of active opposition there is now growing sense of the 
value and importance of girls' education. Not only are girls coming to school in 
largely increasing number, but (even more important) they are tending to stay 
longer at school and are making more sustained progress. This tendency is 
confirmed by statistics, the number of girls who have been successful in matricu- 
lation has increased from 1,002 in 1927 to 2137 in 1932 ; and even more rapidly 
to 2770, in the following year. Again, the number of those who have graduated 
has risen from 130 in 1927 to 228 in 1932 ; and again more rapid to 335 in the 
following year. This remarkable increase has given rise to difficult problems 
which demand earnest consideration. Is the higher education of girls to be 
developed rigidly in imitation of boy^s education, with all its defects and limita- 
tions ? Will the enrolment of girls’ colleges, now so refreshing in their compara- 
tive efficiency and in the vitality of their corporate life, soon reach the gigantic 
dimensions of those of many men’s colleges ? Let us take heed lest we fall. 

Tt may cause surprise to those who live and work in Northern India that in 
British India as a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are enrolled in 
co-educational institutions. This is a satisfactory development, but only up to a 
point, India cannot afford to provide separate schools for girls in her innumerable 
villages ; the alternative lies therefore between co-education at least at the primary 
stage and a widespread denial of education for girls. Again, even if the necessary 
finances were forthcoming it is doubtful whether the multiplication of minute and 
inefficient schools for girls would be justified. A system of co-education, however, 
should not be confined merely to the pupils, and girls should not be admitted to 
boys’ schools merely on sufferance ; co-education should be extended also to the 
staff. It is also for consideration whether girls’ schools, where efficient, might not 
form a sounder basis than boys’ schools for co-education. Women are usually 
more suitable than men as teachers for young children. 

Another striking and pleasing example of progress is the '^change in attitude 
towards the education of what are generally termed the depressed classes. Until a 
few years ago, the normal means of assisting these classes was to institute separate 
and segregate schools for their children, thus accentuating the spirit of exclusive- 
ness and crystallising the stigma which is attached to them. The new and 
refreshing policy is to do all that is possible in the encouragement of the 
admission of these children to the ordinary schools of the country. The Bombay 
Government have led the way by insisting as a condition of grant that a school 
shall not debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be the 
maintenance of a reasonable .degree of cleanliness by the pupils all who comply 
with this condition should be freely admitted to schools irrespective of the class or 
caste to which they belong. Old time prejudice doubtless 'persists in certain 
places, but at long last we have adopted a right policy in this connection. 

Nakeowiho Atmosfhjsee 03? Segregate Sghools 

I wish that I could record a similar . dwindling in the enrolment of other kinds 
of segregate schools, which are maintained for the exclusive needs of a particular 
community, and a commensurate increase in the ordinary schools. As has been sugges- 
ted by the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, India cannot afiord five 
separate schools in each village, where one would, be sufficient ; a district board, 
school for boys ; a similar school for girls ; a pathshala ; a maktaba ; and a 
school for the depressed classes. Nor can it be advisable, especially in the present 
condition of India, that such large number of pupils should spend the important 
years of formative boyhood in narrowing atmosphere of such schools ; it would 
be far better for them as well as for the country as a whole if they joined in the 
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wider iile of the ordioary schoola, in bracing comradeship with boys of other 
communities. I would suggest to the Muslim community, in particulatj that they 
would be better advised to press, if need be, for reasonable guarantees for the 
maintenance of their religion and culture in the ordinary schools than for a further 
multiplication of segregate schools. 

Educatioh in Eural Areas 

Another pleasing sign of the time is the increasing attention paid to education 
in" rural areas. The efifect of past neglect in this direction have been to impoverish 
the countryside by sucking initiative and capacity from the villages into the towns ; 
and the evil is accentuated by the fact that, village conditions being what they 
are, very few of those who have been educated in the towns return to serve the 
countryside. 

Efforts are now being made in certain provinces to counteract this tendency by 
expending and improving the scope of vernacular middle schools, which should 
become the pivot of rural reconstruction. At first, the plan was to institute a few 
separate agricultural schools, but on the advice of the Linlithgow Commission, 
these have now given way to a attempt to harmonise the teaching and courses of 
of all rural schools to a rural environment. These efforts represent perhaps the. 
most striking Xand promising development in educational policy in recent yearse 
If we can succeed in this direction we shall not only relieve congestion in th 
universities, but (even more important) we shall play a vital part in the recons- 
truction of the countryside. 

Another point in which distinct progress has been made is in the widening of 
school activities. In spite of the financial stringency, schools are now brighter 
places than they were ; in some there are gardens bright with shrubs and flowers, 
in the care of which the pupils play a vigorous part. Great progress has also been 
made in the playing of games, not only in the skill displayed but also in the 
spirit in which they were played. Considerable attention has also been paid to 
this development by the encouragement of games which make inexpensive demands 
in the matter of time, space and equipment. 

The boy scouts— and I hasten to add the girl guides— ‘have also contributed 
much towards the brightening of school life. They have provided ample facilities 
for healthy recreation ; they have installed a love and desire for social service ; they 
have already shown signs of transcending the distressing limitation of caste and 
creed. Whenever I visit a scout camp, I feel optimistic for the future of India. 

Litlle Headway Against Forces of Illiteracy 

There is, therefore, good cause for encouragement ; but I wish that I could go 
farther. I shall try to explain the reason for this qualification by recounting to 
you a story of which you may be familiar. 

Historians often point to the Eegent Oreleans as one of the great failures in 
history ; the cause of his disappointment is thus explained. The day of his Chris- 
tening was one of great rejoicing ; and many friends were present, each bearing a 
gift. One brought the gift of power ; another the gift of wisdom ; a third the gift 
of health and strength ; a fourth the gift of wealth : and so on. xili were delighted 
and predicted a brilliant future for the little child. Towards the end of the cere- 
mony, however, an old woman entered the room and asked why she had not been 
bidden. On receiving an unsatisfactory answer, she replied, ‘Then he shall not 
have my gift, the gift to use his gifts^ Is it not possible that wa also suffer from 
a similar disability ? We can point, as I have tried to do, to many encouraging 
achievemenes, but somehow or other, when we come to review the effects of our 
work as a whole, there is cause for grave disquietude. 

Take, for example, the position of primary education. During the last ten years, 
the enrolment has risen by leaps and bounds ; and this indicates at any rate that 
even the poorest In the land are beginning to realize the benefits of education. But 
when we review the results of all tnis expenditure of time and money in the terms 
of literacy, we cannot but feel acute disappointment. In some provinces, indeed, 
very little headway is being made against the forces of illiteracy. Btatistics tell the 
distressing tale that out of every hundred pupils enrolled in class 1, only 21 on an 
average reach class IV (when literacy should he achieved) three years later. 

The general results at the secondary stage are similarly disappointing. Whereas, 
bn the one hand, boys in increasing numbers pass matriculation at an early age, 
some of them at the age of fifteen or -even under, and then proceed prematurely 
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to college^ over 55 per ceot. of the boys in the upper classeb of high schools are 
not sumcleutly advanced even to compete for that simple test before they have 
cached the age of 13 and many of these nave reached a considerably older age. 

the former category of boys are denied the bracing benefits ^ of school Hie, 
while the latter category are prolonging unduly their literary studies. About half 
of the candidates for matriculation are unsuccessful in the effort and thus represent 
a .sad waste, of effort. 

There is a similar waste of effort in the university stage. It has been calculated 
that only 25 per cent, of those who enter a university succeed late in taking a 
degree within the normal period of time ; the universities are therefore congested by 
large numbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university teaching. 
And then, over and above these disappointments, there is the nightmare of unem- 
ployment among the educated classes. 

A remedy ohen proposed for these evils is a further stiffening of the standards 
of university examinations ; but such action, in my opinion, would be both 
premature and ineffective. It would either accentuate the waste, serious enough 
already, by prolonging still further the unfruitful labours of those whose bent does 
not lie in literary studies ; or it would be a means of denying educational facilities 
to students, merely because they had no bent for literary education. 

I therefore suggest that the Punjab University Committee were correct in their 
contention that university reform in itself would be of little value and that to 
become effective it should be based on a drastic reconstruction of the school system, 
by means of which boys would be diverted at an earlier stage either to occupations 
or to vocational training in separate institutions. This contention has been 
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference, 

The present drift of students, whatever be their bent and their capacities, is 
due very largely to the fact that all pupils, even at the primay state, are taught on 
the assumption that they will eventually proceed to a university. The solution is to 
provide separate stages of education, each with a well-defined objective and to en- 
sure that pupils shall attain the objeefeive of each particular stage, which they 
attempt. 

The primary stage should be one of five years, on the completion of which 
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools should therefore comprise five 
classes, and not, as is often the case, only three ; they should be wisety distribu- 
ted, inspection should be helpful as well as critical ; the teachers should not only 
have been well-trained, but in rural areas should be in sympathy with rural requi- 
rements. On the completion of this stage, the majority of pupils would enter upon 
the work of life, invigorated by the attainment of literacy. 

Over and above the primary stage, there should be a shortened secondary course, 
which would provide a good general education, untrammelled by university require- 
ments, for boys up to about the age of fifteen. On the completion of this stage, 
many again, would be absorbed into the humbler occupations of life, others would 
receive vocational training with the advantage of having acquired a suitable basis 
of general training ; others, again, would prepare themselves for admission to a 
university. As soon as alternative facilities for vocational training had been provi- 
ded, universities would be fully justified in improving their standards of teaching 
and exmination. 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of reconstruction, which has recently been 
propounded by the Government of the United Provinces, and on which opinions have 
been solicited. There must, inevitably be differences of opinion in matters of detail ; 
I myself regret that a three-years degree course has not been proposed as a period 
of two years is too short for a University or a college to impress its influence on 
the students ; but as to the general scheme of reconsferuetioa there can scarcely be 
two opinions. Schools and colleges will then have their own objective and one 
which should be within their own objective, one which should be within the com- 
petence of each : the bugbear of biennial examinations will have been reduced and 
each examination will become solely the means of testing whether candidates have 
achieved the objective of that particular stage ; pupils will be provided with an 
education best suited to their attainments. _ Within the frame-work schools should 
attain greater freedom, which is most desirable. A lead has therefore been given^ 
the question is whether we shall respond to fthat lead. 


On higher education 

Limited Facilities oM&dian Uoiversities 

The following informing article was written by Sp Bainananda 
Ohatterjee and appeared in the “Modern Review” : — 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. C. S. I., 0. I. E., M. A., Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, wrote in the Progress of Education in India 1927-32, 
published this year : 

‘^47. It might have been hoped that, having been freed from wasteful over- 
lapping and duplication which is an almost inevitable concomitant of the affiliating 
system, unitary universities would have proved to be economical ; but such is far 
from having been the case. Indeed, the main criticism levelled against unitary 
universities is on the score of expense...... 

^‘48. One of the main causes of this high^ expenditure is the unregulated com- 
petition which now runs riot between universities, ^affiliating as well as unitary. 
Each university seeks to be a self-contained unit, bent on providing ample facilities 
for higher education and research in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is being done in other universities. The danger of over- 
lapping is particularly great in the domain of science, in consequence of the high 
initial and annual expenditure involved.” 

‘Tt is difficult to suggest remedies to prevent this insidious form of extravagance, 
but India should have a university system which will promote higher learning and 
research, which will provide suitable training for her young men and women, 
which, above all, will be within her means,” Voi. 1, p. p. 77-78. 

Writers of official reports should use measured language in harmony with facts. 
In the passage quoted above, Sir George Anderson has failed entirely to keep this 
ideal in view. 

What is his idea of a university system for India ‘‘which, above all, will be 
within her means” ? He has not given any estimate of the expenditure, within 
Indians means, which she should incur for elementary, secondary, collegiate and 
university education. If in any sphere of the activities of the State in India its 
expenditure is excessive and out of all proportion to its revenue, it is certainly not 
that of education. But from the language used by Sir George Anderson one may 
suppose (1) that the sums spent from public funds on education in India are enormous, 
(2) that educational expenditure is the biggest or one of the biggest items of public 
expenditure in India, and (3) that out of the more than 1200 (twelve hundred) crores 
of Indians public debt a large portion was incurred for education. But none of these 
three suppositions would be correct. Neither the Central nor the Provincial 
Governments ever borrowed a rupee for educational purposes, •educational expendi- 
ture is neither the biggest nor one of the biggest items of state expenditure in 
India, and the total amount spent from public funds in the whole of Mtish India 
for all kinds and grades is comparatively insignificant— is in fact smaller than the 
educational expenditure of the London County Council. Details are given below 
to show that this is a strictly accurate statement. 

It is entirely unnecessary to take any particular kind or grade of education to 
show that India does not spend an excessively large sum of money on it. The 
whole amount spent from public funds on education of all kinds and grades in 
1931-32 for a population of 271,780,151, inhabiting British India, was Es. 16,84,25, 
628, To this amount Government funds contributed %Es, 12,46,07,093, District Board 
Funds Es. 2,80,01,313 and Municipal Funds Bs, 1,58,17,222. Bo, for the education 
of 27 crores of people Government spent in 1931-32 about 13 crores of Eupees, or 
less than eight annas per head per annum. It is to be hoped that this is not, to 
use Sir Anderson^s words, an ‘insidious form of extravagance.” Why, by the by, 
does he use the word “insidious,” which means itreacherous , ‘crafty f 
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Let me now turn to the educational expenditure of the London County Council, 
referred to above. The population of the Administrative County of London was 
43j85,825 in i93L Its estimated educational expenditure for 1933-34 is given in 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1934 as £12,717,354 or Es. 16,95,64,720, according to the 
present rate of exchange. 

So, it comes to this, that for the education of 44 lakhs of people the London 
County Council spends about 17 crores of rupees, and for the education of more 
than 27 crores of people the Government, District Boards and Municipalities in 
India combined spend less than 17 crores of rupees. Seventeen crores of rupees is 
not the whole of the educational expenditure in London, For instance, the 
University of London spends much more than the aid which it receives from the 
London County Council. But taking the expenditure of the London County 
Council alone, it comes to more than Es. 38 per head per annum. 

Undoubtedly, we are a very poor people, .though our country is rich in natural 
resources. But even for very poor people an educational ^expenditure of some 
annas per head per annum from public funds is not extravagant. 

Sir George Anderson complains of ** wasteful overlapping and duplication” and 
of *^fche unregulated competition which now runs riotj*. between universities, af filiating 
as well as unitary.” The reader will excuse a repetition of part of his other 
charges! also. Says he 

*^Each university seeks to be a self-contained unit bent on . providing ample 
facilities for higher education in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is being done in other universities. This danger of over- 
lapping is particularly great in the domain of science.” 

Sir George Anderson’s ideal, if ideal it can be called, seems to be that no two 
universities (or is it colleges also ?) in the same country or province should teach 
the same subject or subjects—partieularly in science. If they do, there would be 
“wasteful overlapping and duplication” and unregulated competition running 
riot.” 

A good ideal should be good for every country. Let us, therefore, see whether 
there are in England ‘‘wasteful overlapping and duplication and unregulated 
competition running riot.” In England with a population of 37, 794, 603, there are 
eleven universities. I shall take into consideration only three of them— “Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. They are within a distance of few hours’ journey by 
railway from one another. There are university professors of the following 
subjects in all the three, in addition to readers and lecturers and other teachers in 
their colleges. 

Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Archaeology, Astronomy, Biochemistry, Botany, 
Chemistry, Chinese, Civil Law, Economic History, English Literaturej Experimental 
Philosophy, Fine Art, Geography, Geology, Geometry, German Language and 
Literature, Greek, Hebrew, History, (Ancient) International Law, Italian^ Latin 
Law, Logic, Mathematics, Medicine, Metaphysical, Philosophy, Mineralogy, Moral 
Philosophy, Music, Pathology, Physics, Physiology, Political Economy, Political 
Theory and Institutions, Pure Mathematics, Sanskrit, Spanish and Zoology. 

This list has been compiled from Whitaker’s Almanack for 1934. If, instead of 
enumerating the subjects common to three universities, I had mentioned those 
common to any two, the number of common subjects would fhave been greater. I 
do not think the classes in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, and : Sanskrit are overcrowded 
in either Oxford, Cambridge or London. Yet « 11 the three universities teach these 
languages. So, there is overlapping, duplication competition etc. to England and in 
Scotland too. But there is no attempt to prevent these ‘evils’ there, though 
*Eeform’ like Charity, should begin at home. 

Sir George Anderson, no doubt, says that “considerable improvement has been 
made in this direction in the United Kingdom by the University Grants^ Committee, 
and adds that the attitude of the Committee is explained by the following extract 
from the report of the Hilton-Young Committee on the University of London”. 

“We think it appropriate in this connection to quote from the Eeport of the 
University Grants Committee. ‘Our conviction which is in accordance with the 
national traditions is that the Universities must be free to controL their own desti- 
nies and to develop along their own lines. It has therefore been our constant endea- 
vour, in the administration of the Treasury grants, not to impair the autonomy of 
universities or to diminish in any way their sense of responsibility. With this aim 
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■we have always recommended, and shall contimie to recommend, that so far as 
possible, the annual Treasury grants should be J given as block grants in aid of a 
university's general income, and that, provided the obvious limits of financial 
prudence are not transgressed, it should be distributed over the field of its activi- 
ties; for without control of finance there can be no effective control of policy. 

This extract does not show that the University ; Grants Gommittee in the United 
Kingdom has done anything to prevent the so-called overlapping, etc. That 
Committee does not even mencion such things. On the contrary, it supports the 
policy of University autonomy. No doubt, it lays stress on financial prudence, 
which is quite necessary, but is trite, too. If in India Government thinks that any 
university is not prudent, it has simply to warn it. 

The body called the Inter-University Board in India has definitely proposed 
something that goes against University autonomy— a thing so ihighly prized— and 
quite rightly too— by the University Grants Gommittee in the IJnitea Kingdom. 
The Board wants that a certain group of Indian Universities should teach and 
carry on research in certain subjects, other subjects being assigned to other groups. 
There is no such grouping of the Universities in Europe and America that I know 
of. It seems to me that the Board’s proposal would still further limit the very 
limited facilities for higher learning and research, particularly in scientific subjects, 
which exist in a large country like India, 

Sir George Anderson thinks that our Universities are “bent on providing ample 
facilities for higher education and research -in almost every conceivable subject”. It 
may be safely presumed that the subjects which are thought in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London by university professors are “conceivable”. So Sir 
George may be asked to point out which Indian university | teaches almost all the 
conceivable subjects. One may go further and ask whether all the Indian universities 
combined teach and carry on research in almost all these “conceivable” subjects. 
They are mentioned below. The list of .“conceivable” subjects could have been made 
much longer, if European continental universities and American universities had 
been taken into account. 

Aeronautical Engineering, Agriculture, American History, Anatomy, Ancient 
History, Ancient Philosophy, Anglo Saxon, Animal Pathology, Anthropology, 
Arabic, Archaeology, Architecture, Assyriology. Astronomy, Astrophysics, Aviation, 
Bacteriology, Belgian Studies and Institutions, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Language and Literature, Celtic, Chemical Engineering, 
Chemical Technology, Chemistry, Chemistry as applied to Hygine, Chinese, Chinese 
Art and Archaeology, Chinese Language and History, Civil law, Classics, Classical 
Archaeology, Colloid Science, Colonial History, Commerce, Comparative Anatomy, 
Comparative Philology, Dietetics, Divinity, Dutch History and Institutions, Ecclesiass 
cal History, Economic History, Economic Science and Satieties, Economics, Educa- 
tion. Embryology, Engineering, Engineering Science, English Language and Litera- 
ture, English Language and Medieval Literature, English Literature. English 
Law, Entomology, Civil Engineering, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Highway Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Municipal Engineering, 
Exegesis. Epidemiology and Vital Statistics, Ethnology; Eugenics. Experimental Philo- 
sophy, Experimental Physics, Fine Art, Forestry French, French and Eoman Philo- 
sophy, Genetics, Geography, Geography (Economic and Kegional), Geology, Geometry, 
German Language and Literature, Greek, Hebrew, Heiminthology, History (Ancient), 
Byzantine History, Central European History, English History, Imperial History, 
International History, Legal History, Medieval History, Modern French History 
and Institutions, History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, History of 
Art, History of Medicine, Imperial Economic Eelations, Immunology ; Imperial and 
Naval History, Industrial Eelations, International Law, International Eelations, 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Italian Jurisprudence, Latin, Law, Commercial and 
Industrial Law, Comparative Law, Constitutional Law, Eoman Law, Laws of 
England, Logic, Logic and Scientific Method, Mathematics, Mathematics (Applied) 
and Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Medical Entomology, Medical Industrial 
Psychology, Medical Protozoology, Medicine, Mental Philosophy and Logic, Metallurgy, 
Meteorology, Metaphysical Philosophy, Military History, Military Studies, Mi aero- 
logy, Mining, Mining Geology, Modern History, Moral Philosophy, Morbid Anatomy, 
Mycology, Natural Philosophy, New Testament Exegesis, Obstetric Medicine, Obstet- 
ncs and Gynaecology, Old Testament Studies, Optical Engineering, iPapyrology, 
jPastoral Theology, Pathology, Persian, Petrology Pharamaeology, Phiioso- 
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phy of Miad and Logic. Philosophy of Eeligion, Philosophy of the Ohristian 
Beiigion, Phonetics, Physical Ohemistry, Physics, Physiology, Plant Pathology, 
Plant Physiology, Poetry, Political Economy, Political Science, Political Theory 
and Institutions. Portuguese Language Literature and History, Pure Mathematics, 
Psychology, Public Health, Eadiology, Koman Dutch Law, Eoman Languages, 
Eurai Economy Sussian Language, Literature and History, Sanskrit, Social Anthro- 
pologjr, Social Bibliogy, Sociology, Spanish, Statistics, Surgery, Theology. Town 
Planning, Zoology. 

It is not my contention that every one of these subjects ought to be taught in 
India ; but most of them should be— and will be when Indians are able to control 
India's public income and expendiure. 

From the list given above it will be evident to teachers and students in India's 
universities that it is not true that ‘almost every conceivable subject' is taught in 
them. That fact can be made obvious in another way. A very large number of 
teachers would be necessary to teach almost every conceivable subject in univer- 
sities. A comparison of Indian universities with British unlversities—I do not wish 
to bring other Western universities into this comparison— will show how ill-equip- 
ped our universities are to teach ‘almost every conceivable subject'. The following 
statement gives the names of the British universities and the number of their 
professors/ &;c. 

Universities. Number of Professors, etc., 

England— 

Oxford 450 

Cambridge 388 

Durham 267 

London 1,343 

Manchester 275 

Birmingham 346 

Liverpool 321 

Leeds 343 

Sheffield 185 

Bristol 360 

Beading 152 

Total for England 1,130 

Scotland— 

St, Andrews 152 

Glasgow 306 

Aberdeen 162 

Edinburgh 390 

Total for Scotland l.OlO 

Wales 379 

Total of above 5,519 

The figures do not include the stafis of Colleges, Halls, ‘Schools' (of London 
University), etc. 

The population of England, Scotland and Wales in 1933 was 44,937,444, Each 
of the Provinces of Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras had a larger popula- 
tion that year, namely, more then 50,48, and 46 milions respectively. So, the 
total number of the professors, etc., in the British universities should be compa- 
red with the total mumber of the University professors, etc,, in each of the 
provinces of Bengal, United Provinces, end Madras. The figures are given 

In' Bengal there are two universities, viz,, Calcutta and Dacca. In the 
Calcutta University there are 239 professors and other teachers ; and in the Dacca 
University 107 professors and other teachers : total for the two univesifeies, 346. 
This is a much smaller number then 5, 519, the total for the 16 universities of 

Great Britain. , ' . ' .n i. i. j 

In the United Provinces there are five universities, viz., Allahabad, Benares 
Hindu, Aligarh Muslim, Lucknow,- and Agra, with 105, 0, 105, 120, and 0 university 
professors and other teachers respectively: total 330. This, too, is a much smaller 
number thau 5,519, the total for the universities of Great Britain. 
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In Madras there are three universities viz., Madras, Andhra, and Annamalai, 
with 28 6 and 68 university professors and other teachers respectively : total, 

102, TMq is very much less than Great Britain s total oi 0,51 J. 

The whole of the Indian Empire, including Burma and _ the Indian States,. o* 
which the population is 352,837,778, as against Great Britain’s 44,937,444, contains 
IR universities as a*^a.inst Great Britain’^s 16* The total of the university teachiupj 
staff of these 18 universities is I0l2. This is less than one-fifth of that of Great 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the intellectual capacity and equipment of 
university teachers in India are to those of the teachers of 

Great Britain, the whole of India oflfers less than one-fifth of the facilities for 
higher learning and research possessed by Great Britain, Even if we added the 
number of the professors and other teachers in the constituent co leges pf Indian 
universities to the number of university teachers proper, the total would come to 
onlv 2299 less than half of Great Britain^s 5,519. Lastly, “though m giving the 
number of Great Britain's university teachers I have not included college profess- 
ors and tutors’s let me in the case of India include the professors and other 
teachers in affiliated colleges. Even in that case, the total of all university and college 
teachers comes to 7,383. Considering the extent and population of India this is 
auite inadequate, to say the least. The area and population of the Indian Empire 
are 1,808,679 square miles and 352,837,778 persons ; and the area and population of 
Great Britain are 89,041 square miles and 44,937,444 persons. 

Bir George Anderson has complained that in India “each university is bent 
on providing ample facilities for higher education and research in almost every 
conceivable subject”, The facts and statistics given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will I hope, convince unbiassed readers that the facilities provided are very 
far from being ample and that they are also very far from being in almost every 

conceivable subject. , * 

Sir George Anderson makes it a grievance that “the Indian university system 
is still overburdened by an excessive number of students” (page 63 Vol. 19.) He 
has not said whether the students whose number he considers excessive are students 
in university departments and classes or also those in constituent colleges, 
and in affiliated colleges too. For comparison with Western countries— say 
Great Britain— only university students proper, e. g. post graduate students 
ought to be taken into consideration as in Western universities our graduates 
are generally not given the same academic standing as their graduates. I shall 
however give the numbers of students of university departments and classes 
of constituent colleges and of affiUiated colleges too in India. 

The number of students in the sixteen universities of Great Britain is 53,386. 
This figure does not include 11,296 external students of the London University 
nor its 10,184 University Extension students. If we have to take into account 
our colleges students also, I should include the 353 students of Univesity College 
at Exeter, 682 students of University College at Nottingham, 1,297 students of 
University Colleges at Southampton, 1375 students of University College at 
Leicester and 306 students of University College at Hull. Thus the total 
number of University and College students in Great Britain is 78,979. This 
is, of course, exclusive of the number of students in the many agricultural 
Colleges, technical institutes and other institutions for higher professional and 
Tocational training in Great Britain, of which we have very few in Indian. 

In the 18 universities of the Indian Empire there are 10,458 sutdents in the 
University departments or classes, 15,475 students in constituent colleges, and 79,310 
students in amiiated colleges : total 105,238. 

Great Britain with a population of over 44 million has 53,386 university 
students ; the Indian Empire with a population of over 352 millions has 10,458 
university students. The Indian figure is very small. Great Britain has 78,979 
university and college students. India has 105,238, As India’s population is eight 
times that of Great Britain, India ought to have 631,832 ^university and college 
students (instead of 105,238 which she has), in order to be equal to Great Britain 
in higher academic education, 

I have said in a previous paragraph that Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras 
have each a larger population than Great Britain. The number of university and 
college students in these and some other provinces are compared with that of Great 
Britain in the tabular statement printed below. 
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.Ooiintry , or province,. 

Popalaiott. 

Nimiber of University & 

Ooiiege Students. 

.Great Britain . 

44,937,444 

78,979 

■""" .'Bengal ■ 

51,087.338 

27,623 

.'United Provinces 

49,614,833 

10.687 

.-...Madras-'. 

47,193,602 

20,976 

.... ..Punjab .'. 

24,018,639 

16,971 

Bombay..' 

26,398,997 

14,499 

N. B. The population figures for the 

provinces include those of the States 

attached to. them except .partly 
■s.nd Travaacore. - 

in the case 

of Madras where they exclude Oochin 


la estimating the spread of high education la any couatry or province, its popu- 
lation should always be borne in mind. For the Provinces of India the numbers of 
students given are for 1932, for Q-reafc Britain it has been compiled from the States- 
man’s' Year Book for 193L'. 

I have said above in this article that the total eduoational expenditure of the 
General and Provincial Governments in British India in 1931-32 was Es. 12,46,07- 
093. In that year the total revenue of the Central and Provincial Governments was 
Es. 203,72,52,000, according to the Statesman’s Year-book for 1933. Therefore, 
in British India in that year Government spent a little more than 6 (six) per cent of 
its revenue for the promotion of all kinds (general, professional, vocational, techni- 
cal, etc), and grades (university, collegiate, secondary and primary) of education. 
Such being the extent of the total expenditure, it is for Sir George Anderson to 
convince the public that there has been an ‘insidious form of extravangauce’ for 
the promotion of any grade of education. The progressive States of the world and 
even progressive ‘States’ in India spend a larger proportion of their revenues oa 
educating their people* But that is another story. 


The Madras Uiiiversity Convocation 

Mr. M, Eat?iaswamif M. A. Barrlster-at-Law, addressed the annual Convocation 
of the Madras University, which was held in the Senate House, Chepauk, Madras 
on the 2nd Anguat 1934. Mr, Eatnaswami took for his theme “Universities and the 
Service of the State.” The following is the text of his address:— 

Fellow-graduates— you have been admitted to degrees of this University. What 
is the significance of the new life to which you have been called ? One of the 
first lessons that a student of history learns is that, if one would understand an 
existing institution, one would do well to refer to its past. If one would learn the 
meaning of the University of Madras and of its work, we could do well to remind 
ourselves of its origin. The University of Madras, in common with the older uni- 
versities of India, owes its foundation to the Education Dispatch of 1854, issued , 

by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Governor-General 
of India-in-CounciL In the opening paragraphs of that Dispatch the rulers of the 
British India of those days announce to their representatives in India that ‘the 
aoeouragement of education is calculated hot only to produce a higher degree of 
intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its ■ 

advantages and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with 
increased confidence commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the 
people is so intimately connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all departments of the State, and later in that great State 
' paper they assert that they had always been of opinion that the spread of educa- 

tion in India would produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administratiou 
by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons iu 
every department of Government, and they believe that ‘the numerous vacancies 
of different kinds which have constantly to, be filled up may afford a great stimulus 
to education.’ One sentence indeed of that Dispatch in which the Directors fear that 
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'it is not so much the want of Government employment as the want of properly 
qualified persons to be employed by Government which is felt at the present time 
in many parts of India' shows the long way we have travelled since 1854. Bat it 
also reveals the anxiety of the Government of that time to frame schemes of edu- 
cation— among them a University— that would ensure a never- failing supply of 
competent public servants. - 1 

This connection between the University and the public services of the Presidency 
has ever since been maintained. Its examinations have been recognised as intellec- 
tual tests for admission to the difierenfc grades of Government service. If in recent 
times a separate examination for admission to clerkships has been ordered by 
Government, it is because it was felt that a high grade University training and 
degree are not necessary for the routine and mechanical duties of a clerk. More 
than one of the distinguished administrators that have been called upon to deliver 
Convocation addresses have given expression to their satisfaction that, to quote the 
words uttered in 1884 of one of them, Surgeon- General Cornish, ^the wider employ- 
ment of graduates and under-graduates in the public departments of the State has 
resulted in better work and in a distinctly higher tone of the public service'. 

Tbaining of Beevants of the State 

Nor are these Governmental origins and connections of the University a thing 
to be deplored. Neither men nor institutions can choose their origins. In the 
Middle Ages of Europe an intellectual renaissance gave birth to the University. 
In Germany of the modern era the political and national motive has prevailed. 
In British India the better government of the country was one of the chief objectB 
of the establishment of the first Universities. And who will say it is a mean 
motive ? Compared to the vanity of fame, the rivalry of linguistic areas, or com- 
munal or provincial competition, the training of competent servants of the State 
is a respectable motive. 

Nor again, is it in the narrow sense of Government service that this motive 
was interpreted. In that very dispatch of 1854, the Court of Directors hope that 
‘the material interests of India will not be altogether nnaffected by the advance of 
European knowledge, that this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse them to emulate 
us in the development of the vast resources of this country, guide them in their 
efforts and gradually but certainly confer on them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The promotion of national 
unity is one of the greatest services that any institution can render to a State. 
Lord Napier, Chancellor of the University, addressing the graduates at the Convo- 
cation of 1869, referred to the question of unity of India, and hoped that the 
higher European culture introduced by the Universities would weave the bond of 
union for India' and that ‘those who have filled a common hail, mixed on the 
same benches and have crowded to the fountains of knowledge with the same thirst 
and who have been fused together by the fire of the same generous ambitions 
would call each other fellow-countrymen and do a common work'. Lord Napier 
went on to prophesy that 'Universities in India are destined to a greater duty 
than they have exercised elsewhere' and that ‘they would be not only the nursing 
mothers of learning and virtue and intellectual delights, but the nursing mother of 
a new commonwealth', and Mr. Justice Innes speaking in 1876 in the Convocation 
address of that year pins his hope for the introduction of constitutional measures 
in India on the spread of university education in the country. 

DEVELOPMEjyx OF THE NATIONAL IDEAL 1 

And what Indian Universities have done for the growth and development of 
nationality and the national ideal, the historian of the national movement in India 
will acknowledge. The founders of the national movement in every province were, 
many of them if not all, University men. The Indian National Congress was 
built up and till about 15 years ago was dominated by University men. The main 
stream of nationalism has been fed by the ideas that nave their source in the books 
read and the instruction given in tibe colleges of our Universities has raised our 
self-respect and increased our appreciation of India’s achievements. Thus by the 
education of men to fill the various departments of administration, of men and 
women to be the teacher's of youth, by the introduction of the vivifying iufiuences 
of western learning and civilisation^ by the promotion of nationality and nation- 
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forming culture, the older universities of India in general and university oi 
Madras in particular have served the intention of their founders. 

According to Sallust, the Latin historian, dominion is maintained by the arts 
by which it was first established. This maxim is applicable to other than politi- 
cal institutions. The University of Madras having been established for the service 
of the State, it seems to me appropriate on an occasion like this to ask the ques- 
tion: How far does the University serve this purpose 9 How far are the graduates 
that it produces equipped for the realisation of this purpose ? The service of the 
State is an easy platform phrase but a difficult ideal to realize. Especially difficult 
is it in India where the State has been late in coming. In India where the service 
of one^s dharma, caste, class, or community has long prevailed, the service of the 
State is not easy to follow. For it c ils upon individuals and communities always 
and everywhere to place the interests of the State above their own. It calls upon 
administrative officials, for instance, that on any question that comes before them 
for advice or decision they shall prefer the interests of the State, of the country, 
of the people as a whole to the claims of caste, or community, or self. It demands 
to take another instance, that when a legislature or an electorate is faced by a 
question of men or of afiairs to be decided, political leaders shall see that their 
followers prefer the common good to the prosperity of any interest however 
important or however heavily vested. It calls upon the makers of public opinion 
so necessary for the life of every free State, to stand and fight for the common 
weal rather than defend this or that smaller claim or demand. What has the 
University of Madras done to teach its graduates and under-graduates this public 
spirit and train them in these politicaT obligations ? Knowledge it has given them 
through its courses of study and examinations, and the cleverness and resourceful- 
ness of the Madras clerk or official have been the envy and admiration of central 
and other provincial secretariats. But what has the University done to train its 
men and women in that social character and spirit which the service of the State 
implies ? 

Tbainiisg on the Social Side 

This cannot be imparted in lecture halls, though the good lectures in history, 
or literature, or politics or economics may inculcate a lesson on the need and the 
art of social solidarity. It is in the life of hostels, and unions, and clubs and 
games that under-graduates can learn to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family or neighbourhood or society. It is in such orga- 
nised social life of College or University that the future citizen can learn to acco- 
modate his thought and will to the thoughts and wills of others, to respect the 
rights of others, to be mindful of his duty to others, to discipline his selfishness— 
in a w’ord to live the life of the State. It is in the social life that the University 
provides or encourages that this training for ‘the life of the State can be secured. 
The University has no hostel of its own, although it insists on Colleges maintain- 
ing hostels. When we find that out of about 15,000 undergraduate students only 
about 4,000 who do not live with their families live in hostels, and we know that 
whole groups of students like the Law and Medical students in the city are 
without hostels, we cannot say that adequate provision has been made by the 
University for the social life of its students. Few of the colleges or hostels have 
Common Booms where students could meet and learn to know each other and 
the dining messes in most hostels still continue to be unsocial in their number 
and diversity. A University Union has been started but on an experimental basis 
and in conditions hardly ensuring success. It is because our University is an 
examining University that the authorities have begun building an Examination 
Hall before thinking of building a University Hostel or a permanent and well- 
appointed habitation for a University Union ? JNor is the organisation of Univer- 
sity athletics and games within sight. There is, however, one bright spot in the 
recent annals of the University, and that is the increasing encouragement and 
subsidy given by the University to the University Training Corps. But the Corps 
has always been under its sanctioned strength, and here and there Colleges have 
known to look askance at the enlistment of recruits to the Corps. If only College 
authorities realised what an excellent insfrument of discipline and training ground 
of social character and leadership the University Training Corps is, the Corps 
would always be up to its strength and the prospects of neighbouring Universi- 
ties getting their own U, T. C’s would be brighter than they are at present. 
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The obligafcious of the University to students and to the State require that it 
shall provide itself and through its Colleges for that social education which will 
coiivei’t its students into citizens. There may be men in authority in University 
or College who look with amused scepticism, if not with positive hostility, at the 
new social life and activities that fill a larger part of the life of the student than in 
an earlier generation. They detract so much from the time and attention given to 
the passing of examinations, and the parents of our boy?, so runs the complaint 
of these critics, have entrusted them to the University and its Colleges to pass 
them through the examination naill. I deny that University examinations are the 
only test of the usefulness of a University student in later life. They test a few of 
the qualities necessary for success in life like memory, industry, application, con- 
centration of mind. But the more useful qualities of leadership, tact, decision, 
management of men and affairs are learnt in the playing fields, in the hostels, 
the unions, and clubs that a student joins in his University days. 

As for the intellectual side of University education I would earnestly plead 
that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Professor or Lecturer 
being in charge of a small number of students whose reading he guides and with 
whom he discusses the subject of a weekly essay may be more widely used, 

whereas most colleges seem to be satisfied with the imitation article which consists 
in the appointment of a low paid corrector and marker, of more or less satisfactory 
answers to more or less probable questions. It is the weekly essay and the dis- 
cussion with one's tutor, the training in the art of examining and appraising 
original documents or historical or political data or economic facts that distinguish 
the Honours courses at English Universities, and which would, till the want is 

made good in India, make it advisable for our best graduates to English Univer- 
sities to get a training which Indian Universities and Colleges do not at present 
provide. It is in the corporate union of teachers and students that the essential 
idea of a University is realized. It does not require the teaching of universal 

knowledge to make a University. People who require all branches of knowledge 

to be taught in a University had better resort to an Encyclopaedia or a literary 
Pantechnicon. The University was in its origin a Universitas or corporation of 
masters and scholars. It is the corporate life of teachers and students living to- 
gether, learning from each other, the older generation infiuencing the younger by 
example more that by precept that constitute a University, and this we can have 
in the Colleges and the Hostels of the University whatever may be its eonstitution-— 
unitary, affiliating or federal. 

Science OF Administbation 

And with regard to the subjects of study at our University may I ask the 
authorities when they set themselves to answer the appeal of distinguished 
personages that Universities should select only a few subjects each for specialised 
and post-graduate study, to consider the question of organising such study in a 
subject which should be specially appropriate to the University of Madras ? May 
I put in a plea for the establishment of a school of public administration under the 
auspices of the University ? The day is long past when administration was said 
to be an art rather than a science, that it could be learnt only in the actual 
business of administration. Administration is very much an art, but it is also a 
science ; for, what is a science but organised knowledge on any subject. It is not a 
a teacher in the first flush of administrative experience that advocates this view. 
It was the conviction of a great man of affairs. The late Lord Haldane was not 
only a great judge and lawyer but a great administrator. According to Field- 
Marshal Lord Haig, he was the greatest war minister England has ever bad. 
Giving evidence before the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry in 1919, ha 
spoke of the ‘science of administration’ and when he was asked ^if it was something 
which can be taught and not merely picked up, he answered, ‘certainly —taught 
exactly as a university professor teaches his students, and he told the Commission 
how when as Secretary of State for War he wanted military officers to be trained 
in administration and found no special school of administration to hand, 
be sent them to the London School of Economics and Political Science 
and made use of its available resources. He went on to point out that for 
a school of public administration the atmosphere of a University was 
especially necessary and that it is finspiting contact of the personality of teacher 
with that of the taught and the suggestion of not merely dry knowledge but of 
initiative and personality at every turn’ wbicb produces that atmosphere. Schools 
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of pnblic adminisiratioii are to be found not only in London University but in 
other English and American Universities. The institute of Public Administra- 
tion in England, the English Journal of Public Administration and the French 
International Eeview of Administrative Sciences further show that knowledge of 
public administration is being organised and systematised, in other words, that it 
is capable of scientific treatment. 

Nor need the University strain its resources beyond its strength to found such 
a School. The work of the University Departments of Indian History and Econo- 
mics and of the Law College and of the College of Commerce, that was and may 
he again, may be pooled, and with the institution of Eeaderships in general Politics 
and in Public Administration and with the establishment of a University hostel 
and Union to give the social atmosphere necessary :for real University training, the 
Madras University may inaugurate the career of a great school of public adminis- 
tration in India. Though limited in general political experience, India has had a 
varied administrative experience. Administration will always play a dominant part 
in the public life of the country, as the State in India has to do many things left 
elsewhere to private and corporate endeavour. The services in India are succeeding 
to the traditions of a famous civil service. The Madras Presidency has produced 
great administrators for itself, the Central Government and the Indian States. 
The District Boards and Municipalities are looking to a permanent civil service 
of their own to ensure administrative efficiency. There is also a growing body of 
men, who bereft of opportunities of University education like to go through a 
course in politics and economics and other branches of knowledge useful in admi- 
nistration. Such are the new men, who, under the constitutional reforms awaiting 
legislative enactment may be called upon to undertake the duties of Legislative 
Councils, District Boards and Municipalities. There are also the members of the 
Zamindar families who ever since the abolition of their special school about 15 
years ago, have had to go away from the Presidency for their education or remain 
without it. It is a good and welcome sign of the times that Zamindars are taking 
up position in the public life of the country. They have fthe leisure and the 
social position to enable them to become leaders. But modern leadership requires 
knowledge. The University of Madras seems called upon fo supply the growing 
demand for a well-equipped, scientifically trained, and socially educated body of 
administrators and public men, and I hope it may soon be able to answer that 
call. 

Call for Service 

It is this call for service that the University must accept, if it is to continue to 
play a part worthy of its position in the public life of the province. Time was 
when University men played the leading part in public affairs. Not only in the 
professions of Law and Medicine and in the administrative services but in political 
life University men led and others followed. But for some time past the leadership 
of India has been fast slipping from the hands jof University men. In Local 
Boards and in Legislative Councils the demoeratisation of the franchise has kept 
down the proportion of University men in them, and with the further extension 
of franchise, especially in single member constituencies become the order of the 
day. University men are bound to see their number still further reduced in the 
representative assemblies of the country. In movements^ towards social reform and 
amelioration they do not give the lead they used to give in the past. Ours is in part 
a civic University. What has it done to fulfil its civic obligations ? Does the 
Corporation of Madras owes much to the business enterprise of the great commer- 
cial houses. What are they to the University and what is the University to^ them 2 
Have its laboratories nothing to offer them as the results of chemical research? 
Have they nothing to offer it in the shape of endowments ? 

If the University and University men are to play an important part in the life 
of the country they must do something more than they are doing at present to 
add to the richness of that life. If the University ma3r not lead, it can serve. It 
its men may not lead in politics, it can furnish politicians with ideas. There is 
especially one important intellectual service the University may render the country. 
India is aiming at national unity. This national unity if it is to endure must be 
based on a common culture. The political confusion that^ paralyses us is a 
consequence of the chaos of thought that prevails. It .is in the^ evolution of a 
common culture that University can perform the intellectual service required of 
them. At Universities should be forged those ideas that will unite and bind, and 
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that will break the influence of tje ^ ‘If ®I„d£ tSfo? NaSaHty" 

from man juaHoe ^whatever it is to be, this body of ideas 

or of Natural Eights, or of Social J . orthodox and reformed, and 

must bring ‘fsether the People of J suspicions and hostilities out and 

Muslims, and Ohustians, ““ "Urn n common pnt^pose. Nor is this intellectual 
fuse their fife loaders of India. T^e greatest need of the world to 

service to be boused ^y he frontie^^^^^^ iXstanding-anderstanding among the 
day 13 peace. Peace cometn omy i o between East and West is wide 

peoples of the world. The historica West— for East and 

I ever. The suplment Sch otto-ls tL task set before inte^c- 

this intellectual union between East and West. 

Advice to Graduates 

* ^ ryrnHiinfpR of the veat, let me address a few words to yourselves. 

And now, graduates or ine y , University, it is of you that I have 

Although I have spoken aU thm.^dm^^^ ^ University-though 

tT hnn^that th^LibfarTand the University lecture balls and hostel and Union 
I do hope that me woraiy a m teachers that make a University. If I 

Will soon be built, but it is stuaenrs a service of the State, it is 

have been putting ® ef„eg to that service. Ail the noble ideals by 

because I pray you will f in and through the 

tuCSvrur eXtry tfbe^ rne“‘anTanited you must, whatever your 
® nw iUfe p Ae or community, 70 U wmt jonT conn- 

calling in hte, put ne o service of those instruments of freedom, the 

navy Aver difficult that service may be. If jou want your 
1 1 he Lir^Aing you must make use of all those opportunities for 
country to be Local Boards and Municipalities offer, 

self-government that Union Pau^^^^ regard to local govern-,. 

Take a band the form adon^^^ government by the people is 

rs ’4.a „rr^?'‘Krp".srr^^^ 

however small a matte^ev^^^^^^^^ of a newspaper. Do 

if the method wpe only ,5^ ^ g.i| jn^ans devote yourselves to 

not disdain ‘be lower ranges of Pf bo life. By al^ means a ^ 

national be t^^ devote yourselves to straight-away 

S^yoVmighf&n br wmklng for your immediate neighbourhood or village 

mere c^lenJ^ toneme’s higher self, responsibility to duty, 

‘JlhiYitt to thre^mmor wil. National self-determination can come only 
from a nation^of^elf-determining individuals, not from a collection of atoms blown 

s„rs*lo"« “is - >« -rii 

li. » 

-®’i llifrd to mefer fndividual gain or communal interest tp the high standard of 
sCuld obtain in any administration worthy of the country, the politi- 
M Aho is cSed upon to vote for the interests of hi/ party or class rather than 
emn who ir c p country, the rich landlord or merchant who would live a 
life oi ease ind self-indulgence would be all true nationalists and lovers of their 
life ot ^se an . . j temptations of their order and made the call of the 

^untry if th y „i.g jq ^ jgpg drawn out process of political evolution, thanks 

® widely-perval o? British rale, the State has at last 

Tnd?a Bnt ks it emer^ in everyone of us ? , As long as we think 
®Tfnr/ first and S for our own selves,, our own kindred or class or party or 
ArSe State ctn^ii^^^ in India. For it is in the thoughts 

Sa an A in Auals flat to State lives and moves and has its being. 
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Love the State 

Pray do not miaanderstand me. I am no6 holding a brief for the paramount 
State, the totalitarian State, as it fs the fashion now to call it. If I have here and 
elsewhere pleaded that due regard and respect be paid to the State, it is because 
the State in India has not yet won the whole-hearted aliegiaiice of the individual, 
and the claims of other secular institutions are, in practice, if not in theory, still 
treated as superior. But the respect ’ and regard we pay to the State is what is 
due to it— nothing less— but emphatically nothing more, than what is due to it. 
God, Conscience and Eeligion are the highest peaks of human experience. The 
State also is subject to ^higher powers'. The service of the State is honourable 
service, it is the service of freemen— it is not idol worship. It is to the extent to 
which the State allows us to bo free, self-respecting, conscience-bound, that it is 
worthy of our love and loyalty. Love of the State not moderated by humanity or 
morality leads to -Isuch evils as political assassination, the tyranny of majorities 
over minorities and international hatreds. The State is not an end in itself— -it is 
only a means to an end which is the individual And it is when the individual is 
strong, self-reliant, independent, able to resist the influence of the crowd or of 
fashion that the State is secure against the lesser loyalties of group or class. Plato 
in Book IV of the Eepublic has shown that it is the individual that recognizes in 
himself the supremacy of the Spirit and of Eeason over instincts and impulses that 
will in political life recognize the sovereignty of the State. The *man who subjects 
his conscience to the State will end by subjecting the State to himself as the 
history of Dictatorship in all ages has shown. The address of the iJacobean poet to 
his beloved may well be the motto of every true citizen of the State : 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 

Keep Fees of Mateeiahsm 

Be not materialist. Materialism is the creed of plutocracy. It does not stand 
the strain of war, or defeat or depression. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Hackei 
were the fashionable influences of my student days. I have lived to see scientists 
become spiritualists and Eatioaalism, displaced by Psycho-analysis. Eemember that 
you are the heirs of a great religious tradition. India, poor in the things of the 
world, is better off in the things of the other. Our Hindu ancestors were the 
discoverers of a new world — the world of the Absolute. Islam has brought into 
India the flaming belief of the Unity and Personality of the G-odhead. And 
Christians belong to ‘the Word that was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ If 
India is to become a great State, the waste places of whole regions have to be 
levelled, the wounds of a thousand years have to bo healed, and the omissions 
of whole epochs have to be made good. It is giants’ work that lies before us. 
Nothing but Eeiigioa can give us the nervous force that will arm us for (he 
struggle. It was no(; a man of religion but a man of aflairs, Lorenzo de Medicis 
who said, “Those who do not believe in another world are more dead than alive 
in this/ 

There is a bye-product of materialism that I would like to warn you against. 
In the latter years of my life among students, I found a strain of cynicism 
creeping into their attitude towards life. The failure of a formidable political 
movement, the slow rata of social and political progress, disillusionment of educated 
youth facing the consequence of the economic set-back of the last decade turned 
generous-hearted young men into crabbed cynics. What does it matter ? And if it 
matters it won’t matter long— were the phrases one heard on the lips of >oung 
men of those days. I hope the youth of to-day have recaptured the enthusiasms 
that are appropriate to their nature. By all means be realists, see things as they 
are, see them as a whole. But cherish ideals of what may bo. Not only are 
they blind, says Plato, who have no knowledge of that which really is ‘but who have 
no distinct pattern in their soul, and cannot look like painters to the perfect truth, 
and contemplate the standard which they have yonder/ Cynicism is the vice of 
disappointed and disillusioned old . age. The predisposing causes of despondency 
are not as strong as once they were* The political horizon is brighter than it has 
been for some years past. A great vista of social service has been opened by the 
movement to remove untouchability, 
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Spectbe of Uhemployment 

One came of the discontent of youth is still as operative as it was. Unemploy- 
ment still stares educated young men in the face. I will not deceive you with false 
hopes. H'wever much one would like Govern men c services to be staffed by Uni- 
versity men, one cannot close one^s eyes to the fact that the supply is much greater 
than the demand. Nor have I any sovereign remedy for the malaise. I will not ask 
you to go back to the land. It is cruel advice to give to the University student 
that is not a Graduate in Agriculture. After having educated you out of love 
for and attachment to the soil and urbanized your tastes and mode of living and 
outlook men have no right to ask you to go back on what you have become. I am 
not competent to advise the University on the question of the establishment of a 
School of Technology. But speaking as a -member of the general public, I should 
say that unless work is found in the factories, workshops and railways for the men 
trained in technology it would be a woeful waste of highly trained men to pro- 
duce them. And if they also become unemployed, they would iu addition be a 
danger, for they would know something to do with their hands. 

There are two drastic remedies that may stem the fide of unemployment if they will 
not already dispose of those already unemployed. The first is that parents should realize 
that their children need not become B.A’s in order to earn the salary of an average 
B. A. A school-education, supplemented by shorthand, type-writing or commercial 
course, or by secondary technical training, or fortified by proficiency in sports is 
generally enough to get boys the living which a University degree may or may not 
obtain. Parents should also look ahead at least 10 years for their children and see in 
what occupations the supply would be somewhere near the demand, and determine 
their children’s education in accordance with an intelligent forecast. And public opinion 
mainly through newspapers and the advice of educated men should inform unin- 
formed parents in the country-side of the true state of affairs. And here in pas- 
sing may I say that one cause of unemployment might not have operated if every 
stage of education had been raised to lead to a corresponding stage of employment. 
If there had been elementary and secondary agricultural and industrial insti- 
tutions training boys for the different grades of agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment, and if employers contented themselves with taking the grade of man for the 
grade of work required instead of succumbing to the vanity of having University- 
trained men in their employ, simply because they could be got for the low wage 
they offer, unemployment would not have attained the formidable proportions it 
has. The second remedy is that colbges should cease to depend for their existence 
on the free income collected from students. It is because in most colleges other 
than Government colleges as marjy students are admitted as are necessary to keep 
the college going that more University graduates are produced than the country 
can absorb. It is on endowments rather ' than on fee income that University colleges 
in the West rely. University education in India should not be fostered at the 
expense of the students and their parents. 

Peidb of Woek 

"Whatever your employment may be, take pride and pleasure lo your work. 
Do your work well, for work well done makes for the dignity and self-respect 
of man. There is the story of a traveller accosting some workers who 
were busy building and he asked them what they were doing. One said, T am 
doing this bit of masonry work’. Another said, T am earning five shillings a day.’ 
A third man stood up and said, T am building a Cathedral.’ Whatever your work 
may be, remember that you are building a Cathedral of India’s greatness. If you 
are to be a clerk, write out your notes carefully and neatly. If you are to be a law- 
yer or a doctor, do the best for your client or patient, whether you are paid III or 
well and without losing your souls to touts and practices unworthy of your pro- 
fessions. If you are to bo engineers or agricultural officers, remember that the 
building of India’s economic prosperity is placed in your hands. If you are to be 
teachers, give of your best to your pupils, although there will be much to depress 
you, the lack of public esteem and even, of sympathetic society, especially in the 
rural parts, the most disheartening cause of the depression being that men iu 
authority will say that yours is the noblest profession, but will find that they 
can do nothing to make your social position correspond to your high calling, 
iu any well ordered State, teachers ought to be ranked In the hightst class 
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of public servants. If you are tempted to scamp your work or to do the minimum 
required to earn your salary, or to fall a victim to worse temptaions, realize that 
thereby, you are postponing the day of India’s recovery, Noblesse oblige. Eemem- 
ber that you are University men and women. ‘Even B. As’, do these things’ a com- 
plamt we hear when University men go wrong is a compliment to the University 
ana a rdlection on its graduates. Be true to the solemn obligations you have 
undertaken this afternoon when you promised before all the world to conduct your- 
selves “as becomes members of the University in your daily Ufa and convert 
SatlOn^’. .r 

^ , .t , , K-EADING AS THE STAFF OF LiFE 

Together with the habit of cynicism to which I referred a little while ago, may 
I draw your aUcntion to another characteristic feature in the life of the modern 
graduate, and that is a falling of! in the habit of reading. Some leading, of 
course, emters into the life of most graduates, reading of the daily news- 
paper and of P. G. Wodehouse and of Edgar Wallace. 1 have nothing to say 
against these nieans ot relaxation. I am thinking rather of the reading, of the 
classics of English literature which used to be more general among the graduates 
of the last century. Believe me, after Eeligion, there is no such stafi of life as 
books. From ‘the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune' and the 'insolence of 
office and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes' you may find a 
refuge iii the realms of gold. A shelf of books, bought and not borrowed, ought 
to be the ornament of every graduate's home. Bead the two classes of books- 
books of knowledge and books of power. Bead books of knowledge, for whatever 
your deparhinnt oi work, knowledge in the subject of your department will al- 
\pys be useful, hor you never can tell when the knowledge may be needed and 
the need will prove the man and his fortune. It is knowledge added to the 
character you already possess that will ensure your promotion to the next stage of 
success IB business or administration or in the professions of Law, Medicine, Teach- 
ing, EnginecTing, or Agriculture. It is only the second-rate man of afiairs that 
despises books and talks vacuously of experience. For what are books but written 
experience ? And the greatest men of action from Julius Caesar to Mussolini have 
been great readers. Bead also books of power, for you must not starve your 
emotions or yours will be the wistful complaint of Charles Darwin, who after years 
of scientific preoccupation could no longer enjoy a lino of poetry. And if reading, 
according fo the saying of Bacon, is to make you a full man. you must allow 
your reading to influence yoiir life. What is the use of reading Mill on Liberty, 
or Morley on Compromise, or Bousseau on Equality if in our daily lives we cheris^h 
the dead hand of custom or dare not be In the right with two or three, or refuse 
to treat untouchables as men, or in the words of Blorley 'pretend to accept other 
people's falsehoods simply because we cannot persuade them to accept our truths". 

UNivEitsiTY Settlements 

There is one respect, however, in which the modern student is superior to the 
student of an older generation and that is in his social opportunities. He plays 
games, forms clubs and societies of all kinds and takes an interest in social 
problems. These habits of social life are all to the good of the individual and of 
society. Continue in the habits of social life that you have formed in your under- 
graduate days. Let your social contacts be numerous and ever widening. Make 
friends in other communities than your own. Friendship restricted to your own 
caste is not friendship— it is claoishncss. Political solidarity in India will come not 
from franchise systems or iinions-made by law, but from habits of sympathy with 
other people than your own, habitual consideration of the claims and rights of 
others, from a 'union between opposites.' It is thus that the evils of party rancour 
or communal divisions can be overcome. No man can be said to be a complete 
social being who has not friends in every community. Form clubs and associations 
of all kinds and live their social life. Babindranath Tagore, speaking to the English 
artist Botheustein attributed the low standard of social civilization in India to 
the fact that 'we in India live secluded among a crowd of relatives, and things 
are done and said within the family circle which would not be tolerated outside'. 
But social life becomes an enlightened form of selfishness if it does . not include 
service. Especially for the academic man is social service necessary. There comes a 
moment in the lives of bookish men when books begin to pall and life calls for 
life. Before that moment of ennui come to you, or rather that it may not come to you, 
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I would ask you to take to some form of social service. Learn a iesson from that 
interesting chapter in the history of English and American Universities— that 
which tells the history of the University Bettlement. There you will read how well- 
to-do but generous young men after their life at the University was over, went 
and settled down in the slums of London and other industrial cities, lived the life 
of the poor and tried to understand them and their needs. For they felt that un- 
derstanding must precede service. ‘He who will love his neighbour must first 
know him’, said Canon Barnett to Arnold Toynbee, both of them founders of the 
University Settlement in England. May I plead for the inauguration of some form 
of University settlement work conducted by graduates of the University of Madras ? 
Slums and chorics are always and everywhere with us. Could not a band of a 
doxen graduates bo found in Madras to go and live in a University settlement 
house near to or amid the surroundings of the poor and untouchables, and learn 
to understand the thoughts and feelings and customs of these people before they 
attempt to help them ? Settlement work may be the contribution of the Indian 
University to the solution of the problem of untouchabilifcy. 

Aid to the Uhivebsity Tkaditions 

Finally, bo proud of your University. Harsh things have been said of her in 
recent years. She is not perfect. In this very address certain directions of improve- 
ment have been pointed out, But given the conditions of her life, her poverty in 
endowments and the short time of her existence, she has clone great and 

memorable work. She has produced, some of the greatest men of modern India. 
And here may I be allowed to refer to the loss the University has sustained by 
the death this year of four men— who were her sons— and who have shed lustre on 
her name. Sir O, Sankaran Nair was a great judge and statesman. Sir C. V* Kumar- 
swami Bastri was eminent as lawyer ancl as a Judge. Dr. S. Baugachari was a great 
surgeon and a great philanthropist. Mr. M. A, Oandeth was a distinguished teacher 
and educational administrator, a builder of the University Training Corps, 

and of social life and peace in the Univtrsity and in the city. The 
traditions of our University have been built by the life and work of men 
such as these. They are traditions of hard work, service and honour. Treasure these 
traditions and live to honour them. They are few, because our University has been 
only 75 ysars in existence and till a few years ago it offered no teaching of its 
own, and till the other day it had no social life i'of its own. But few as these trabi- 
tions are they must be fostered. 

Add to these traditions by your own careers of service. Whatever changes may 
take place, I pray that the spirit of the University may be always the same. Tast- 
ing times are before the University as before other institutions wo have taken from 
the West. Questions will be asfcea frequently, persistently about the utility of the 
University to the common man. The man in the street, or rather in India, the 

man at the plough or at the loom will ask of what use the University is to him. 

The only satisfying answer that the University can give is service. The service of 
the State, of society, of country ought to be the objective of the University. And 
you men and women of the University of Madras can justify your training and 
Degrees and the expenditure of the Btate and the University and parents on 
University education only by a career of service. The note of modern political 
and social life is service. A modern French writer has argued that the criterion of 
modern sovereignty is service. A Bute is entitled to sovereignty only to the extent 
to which it serves its people and the world, The University of Madras will earn the 
regard of men only by the quantity and quality of its service. That you graduates 
of the University of Madras may be at all times ready to do service is the prayer 
of one who wants his University to take an honoured place in the life of his coun- 
try. India wants so much service and of such varied binds there is none of us so 
poor, so maimed or crippled that he cannot bring something of his own to the help 
of his country. However lowly your position may be, yoii can and must serve it. 
The poet Clough speculating on what might have been the last words of Wellington 
puts words into his mouth which might well serve as your motto in the life of 
service to which I ask yon to dedicate yourselves, and which on behalf of the 
University I wish you Ood-speed. 


The Annamalai UDiVersity Convocation 

Tho Convocation of the Annamalai University held at Aonamalninai^ar on 
iho 30th October 1934, the Chancellor, II. E. Sir Georye. Stanley presidini?. The 
function was held in the spacious University Hall, where had gatisercd a lar^e 
assembly. Mr. R, K Krishnan, Secretary, the Madras Legislative Council, 
deiivered the Convocation address, of which the following are extracts 

The controversy regarding the aim and purpose of education and especially 
higher education — whether it should be liberal or cultural or whether it should be 
useful and practical,— is as old as education itself. 

In India, the highest ideal of education was knowledge for its own sake. The 
Brahmins (for they were the repositories of learnif’.g) were enjoined by their Hharma 
not to sell their learning, not to engage themselves in lucrative occupations or to 
accumulate wealth. If they monopolised learning, it was because other communities 
probably preferred to monopolise the more lucrative professions and occupations. 
Ancient Hindu society was built on the principle of co-operation and service, each 
individual carrying on his pre-determined Dharma for a common purpose without 
envy or hatred against any other. 

That the highest learning was pursued for its own sake did not mean that 
occupational^ and professional skill was undeveloped or that the utilitarian and 
practical sciences were neglected. If anything is clear from a study of ancient 
Indian history and literature, it is the fact of an all-round development of its 
inhabitants in all branches oi knowledge and in all the arts of peace and war. 

At the time of the introduction of English education in this country, there 
were famous centres of oriental learning such as Nuddea and Benares, while, 
scattered throughout the country, there were schools in which education was imparted 
in the three E^s. Vocations were mostly hereditary and vocational training was 
generally given in the family. But India remained shut out from a knowledge of 
the modern sciences and arts, and she was adhering to her traditional methods of 
learning. 

Iktrobuction OF English 

The introduction of ^ English education produced a profound change. It was 
accoDipauied by a distinct emphasis on its utilitarian character, which, though 
bonaOdo made to afford a stimulus to education, has, to no little extent, affected 
the subsequent history of higher education in this country. 

In their desire to improve their material position and to obtain those oppor- 
tunities of service, which employment under a progressive government anxious to 
bring about the prosperity and contentment of its subjects, afforded, Indians began 
to evaluate English education in terms of government service. But no Government 
could employ an unlimited number of subordinates, and the supply of graduates 
far outstripped the requirements of Government service. 

In 1835, English replaced iPersian as the language of the courts and many 
English educated men turned to the profession of Law, but that profession also 
soon became overcrowded. The number of graduates who are now going out to 
other professions or are chalking put independent careers for themselves has not 
been altogether ' negligible, but the percentage of such persons as compared with 
those who flock to Government service or the Law is very small indeed. For this 
state of affairs, it is . not the students that are responsible. It is no use telling 
them that they are not after knowledge for knowledge's sake. 

To expect Government to create extra administrative posts for the purpose of 
providing for these unemployed graduates, is to invite administrative inefficiency and 
financial extravagance. Self-reliance cannot be taught by an education in depend- 
ence on others. &t no kind of education which is divorced from the main direc- 
tions and interests of ordinary life and from the activities in which the mass of 
men and women must perforce engage thembelves, can be said to be satisfactory 
or can survive long. The system of higher education ’Tn this country was based 
on the English type in the last century, which laid streea on The humanities^ as 
against scientific and professional courses. The mechanical and industrial activities 
of modern society are so dependent on applied science that it is necessary to give 
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organized instruction in ifc somewhere. These activities themselves cannot by any 
means be avoided. Nor can the growing hunger for university education among 
the workers and smaller tradosmeii and agriculturists bo suppressed. It is there- 
fore necessary to devise methods by which the higher education obtainable in our 
Universities can be more effectively directed to modern purposes, more widely 
shared with the common people and more advantageously employed for the benefit 
of the nation. Without the kind of education given in a university, the men 
engaged in modern industrial activities are not likely to become humanised or 
liberalised and perhaps are not even likely to carry on their activities efliciently. 
The general atmosphere of university life, far from becoming de-academised, is sure 
to come invigorated, refreshed, and enriched by its being brought into intimate 
contact with the living problems of modern society and by the bringing together 
of young men of different walks of life of varying temperaments and varying 
outlooks, for purposes of commou study and if possible of common residence. 

The trend of educational progress everywhere is towards the inclusion of various 
kinds of technical and professional courses in colleges and univcrsiticB. 

It is now practically recognised on all hands that the canalisation of education 
in purely literary courses should be arrested, and that education should be directed 
more extensively than now towards vocational and professional purposes. But it 
will be admitted that the establishment of a College or Institute of Technology is 
not an experiment which an infant University may hastily plunge into. The esta- 
blishment of such a college or institute requires money, buildings, trained and 
competent teachers, an industrial neighbourhood and atmosphere. 

University Pia-Nning 

If it were open to me to reconstitute the Annamalai University and as an in- 
cident of such reconstitution to deal with the Madras University also, I would 

model this University partly as a teaching and research university and partly as 

affiliating university for the whole of the Tamil Nadu on the type of the Andhra 
University. I would convert the Madras University into a unitary one confining 
ifc to the limits of the City of Madras. I would constitute an additional 

University for the Kerala country. Ifc will then be possible for this 

University to extend its activities throughout the Tamil districts and to 
carry out more efiectively than ifc* is now able to do, the object for which it was 

created, ^ viz, the “encouragement of higher education and research in the 

Tamil districts of the Presidency of Madras' as stated in the preamble of 
the Annamalai University Act, I92k A University at Waltair for the Aiidhradesa, 
a Kerala University for the west coast districts, and a University at this place for 
the development of the peculiar culture and genius of the Tamils operating through- 
out Tamil Nadu, with a University at Madras confined to the Oily of Madras sup- 
plementing the work of all the three Universities, would be an ideal distribution of 
University areas and functions, and would give each of the Universities the neces- 
sary numbers, finances and dignity, demanded by the prestige of a Univeisity, 
and consonant with the expectations formed of it. The Madras University, 
situated in the political capital of the Presidency, in the midst of its 

multifarious political, social and intellectual activities, would not lose any of its 
imporiance or usefulness. To the successful professional colleges which already 

exist in the City, it could add well-equipped technological institutes which, 
situated in the midst of factories, mills and workshops would not suffer from 
that lack of facilities for practical training or that absence of the necessary indus- 
trial atmosphere which acts as an obstacle to the starting of such institutes in 
this mufaseal, non-industrial, though intellectual centre. The existing arrangements 
lead to duplication of work between this University and the Madras University, 
as a striking example of which may be mentioned the inlroduction of Honours 
course in Tamil in the Madras University and the facilities given or proposed to 
be given in some of its colleges for instruction in such courses. Any proposal at 
this stage to extend the area of operations of this University or to limit that of 
the Madras University is sure to be opposed not only by the Madras University 
but also by the privately managed constituent colleges in the City which depend 
almost entirely on the supply of students from the districts. In the interests of 
higher education and of the development of those departments of studies relating 
ta applied science which are of vital importance to the nation, the question ought 
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to be examined in a dispassionate and altruistic spirit, and if that be done, a 
working arrangement can be arrived at by which all the Universities in South 
India can work in co-operation with one another for their common benefit. 

Unemployment 

Several people who recommend opening of schools or colleges for giving techni- 
cal or industrial instruction, as a panacea for non-employment, forget that no 
amount of technical or professional instruction can itself provide erapioymeot. It 
can only fit a person who receives it for the employment or profession for which 
it trains him. By itself it cannot create industries or business. The utmost it can 
do is to instil into persons possessing capital and intending to invest it in industneB 
or business, sufficient confidence to come forward with their capital, instead of 
keeping it back, for fear that for want of expert or technical assistance, such in- 
dustries or business would fail. 

The fact is that the problem of unemployment is not a pure problem of edu- 
cation. It is a combined political, social and economical problem. It is not our 
system of education that is solely responsible for the present state of unemploy- 
ment either among the University graduates or among the still larger body of 
educated men who have not obtained University degrees. The real causes of such 
unemployment is the absence of avenues of employment. 

The subject of employment and of the best methods of relieving it— -whether 
it is found among the educated or the uneducated classes— is irrelevant to my 
present theme which is confined entirely to the explanation of the aims and 
ideals of this University and nothing more. 

This University is an infant University. There is no reason to fear that any 
appreciable percentage of the few hundred graduates which it has turned out is 
sufiering from want of employment, its activities conducted in the Original Section 
in the Music College and in the College for the training of Pandits, are definitely 
calculated to fit a large number of the young men educated within its walls, 
directly for a profession. So far as this University is concerned, the question of un- 
employment has not become a pressing problem. Supposing however that many of 
its alumni are unable to get employment and settle down in life, this University 
would still consider it to be its duty to boardcast its culture. 

Inadequacy of Accommodation 

Higher education, even if it is imparted to men who cannot get on otherwise 
and who have to depend on it for their livelihood, is in itself bad. The mere 
increase in the number of graduates who depend on their education 
for their livelihood is not proof of the statement which is not iinoccasionally 
made, that many of those who go to the University are ‘unfitted to benefit by Uni- 
versity education'. If by this statement is meant that the only persons who are fit 
for University education are those whom fortune has favoured, it is not always cor- 
rect. On the other hand, many a man has been enabled by his University educa- 
tion ‘to break his birth's invidious bar', ‘breast the blows of circumstance’, ‘make 
by force his merit known', and ‘live to clutch the golden keys'. The trouble to-day 
is not that unfit graduates are turned out by the universities, but that well-qualified 
and deserving graduates are unable to earn their bread and make use of their 
education to the best advantage. 

On account of the inadequacy of accommodation iu our professional colleges, 
and their inability to meet the demands for admission made on them, scores of 
competent graduates and under- graduates are annually refused admission into them 
on grounds other than their unfitness. Some of the graduates of this University 
have shared this fate. Such refusal of admission necessarily involves the refusal 
of opportunities of qualifying for independent professions without depending on 
Government jobs. It also deprives the community of the services of competent 
men In the professions from which they are thus excluded. It is believed that the 
existing professional colleges can, with their present equipment or with slightly 
increased equipment, easily be made to take in more students and if this is brought 
to the notice of the authorities, it may have satisfactory results. On purely 
academical grounds, it is desirable that the impediments, in the way of competent 
young men, to the acquisition of professional qualifications should be removed. 

The neglect of the vernaculars Inevitably led to the neglect of mass education 
with the result that the poverty of our people is equalled only by their ignorance. 
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Nearly Si per cent of the “do^^nof kQOw'*emi to'read^nd write. 
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Elemehtaey Education 

a j nmr. (nr iVin irhild it is now almost universally recopinised that 
As r/sards educ^io OT the h gliould be compulsory and free. It wim 

it IS a in 1870 and free in 1891. The compulsory age now 

made comwlsory in Lngla atrong agitation to raise it at least to lo. In 

stands in England .'f®*® Lgt Sldr. Gokhale’s Elementary Educ tion 

India attests have b« the prin|ple of com- 

BiU of 1911 this presideccy a modified form of compukiqa 

pulsioa m pnoaary ‘ ^ * 1 ,^ extent of luvenile illiteracy that exists in 

Steady prevails, ^ut f ®Pite of this tho egent or ] 7,817,768 boys and 

the Presidency is appalling, in me yeai a^oa 003,084 and 266,362 respeo- 

°"*-‘thf responsibility for the removal of this illiteracy rests mainly on local boards 
and monioipalities .and aMed ^ of elementary education in the work of 

. ani the rise in the general level of iutelligenee as an 

nation-bmiding ana me va neglect of duty on the part of public 

ToXs In °tWB respect casm a serious reflection on their patriotism and their di^tet- 

®®H^ f^^rpsuonsibih^^^ for ^compulsory juvenile education rests on local J^^dies, 
Ai, Fw !»dnl?° educaUon° rests on the^ educated community. The work of adult 
that for adult edimation re^ Impossible, But the difficulty of carrying 
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weh as those who require practical guidance in planning 
ened, as wen as mo»e . nothing better than study the details 

out a °„-rno„jg.n' in Soviet Russia which has within the course of fifteen 

fears' rSd Tl mod ov its complete liquidation of illiteracy in that 

hundreds of educated men on one side starving or unhappy for want of 
and a whole mass of the population on the other, not knowing 
°tn read and write, it is surprising that we do nothing to utilise the former 
for the educaiion and uplift of the latter, With granaries full of corn wo look 
ifnconeern and callousness on our starving countrymen I 
A eSttee of educational captains assisted by a small body of public men 
Si^nSrLlsts should be formed at once, cither for the whole Presidency 
c^nnn of districts or for each district for the collection of funds and for 
widesDread scheme of mass education, About 2*000 teachers shoiiid be 
?pSa®for the*^ Tamil districts alone, for two years in the first instance, on a 
of * about Es. 30 or Es. 36 per mensem each, and they should if 
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tmr^overnKt and pkrtly from the public. Some years ago the Governmen 
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referred to can draw up a few lessons on such subjects as the structure 
tod functions of Government and its departments, the functions and uses of 
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Local Self-Government, the part played by the Police in a well-ordered State, 

why taxes are paid and how they are spenfe^ the purposes of elections and the 
necessity for their purity, personal hygiene^ and rural sanitation, drink and its 
evils, religious ^ toieration. The teachers appointed will give set lessons in these 
subjects and will also teach the three It’s to ail men and women below 45 or 
even 50. Their work will be checked and inspected by non-offieiai agency. By 
this means all our educated and deserving young men who are now unemployed, 
can be harnessed to a work of the utmost national importance with profit to 
themselves and with stupendous possibilities for the country. The volunteers 
in the army of the nation recruited for this great war against ignorance can also 
do social work in various other fields. Of late, in this country, a reaction has 
set in, in favour of several unjust and inhuman customs which the conscience 
of an earlier generation of English-educated people had unreservedly condemned. 
Sometimes, intellectual dishonesty finds justification for customs which its observers 
have no moral courage to abrogate. Such reaction and intellectual dishonesty 
have to be combated as much as ignoranee and illiteracy. For all these purposeSj 
our band of national volunteers will be of great use, provided that they under- 
take their work not for the sake of money but in a truly religious and apostolic 
spirit. 

One of the main causes why English-educated men have not been able so 

far to undertake the education and social uplift of the masses has been their 

neglect of the vernaculars and ,of speaking and writing in their mother tongue. 
This University, by devoting apecial attention to the intensive and extensive 
development »of Tamil language and literature, is intending to raise up a class 
men who, in the words of the late Reverend G. U. Pope, will ‘feel in Tamil, 
think in Tamil and speak in TamiF and thereby make themselves ‘intelligible and 
useful among the Tamil people*' 

Tamil Cultube 

The language and culture of the Tamils date back to a remote antiquity. 
Apart from its antiquity, the Tamil language eontaius a continuous and rich 
literature ; and a critical study of it besides being valuable in itself, as pure 
intellectual pabulum, as much as the study of any of the classical languages 
is necessary for lighting up many of the dark places in South Indian history. 

This University has set up a high standard in Tamil for the Intermediate 
and the B. A. ;examinations, .has started an Honours course in Tamil, has an 
oriental section for giving instruction in Tamil and has also got a College for 
training Pandits in Tamil. Recently, a department of Tamil Research has been 
set up, and in course of time it will make important contributions to philology, 
to the study of ancient Tamil works, to epigraphical knowledge, and to the study 
of the origin and history of the Tamil language and alphabet. Tamil Scholars 
of the highest eminence are on the teaching staff of this University and their 

very presence in our midst is a liberal education to our students and an 

inspiration for the study and development of Tamil, Profound scholars trained 
on traditional lines are here collaborating with equally profound scholars who 
are trained in western scientific methods of study and criticism. 

This University will not only familiarise its scholars with ancient Tamil 
literature, but is intending to undertake the publication of new books in Tamil 
on subjects of modern science, history and philosophy. It has already broken 
the ice by the publication of a book on modern Logie by Mr, Appalacha- 
riar and has advertised a prize for a treatise on Chemistry. 

In this country at present, the profession of letters is not as attractive as it 
[ ought to be, BO far as the Tamil language is concerned* Widespread ignorance of 
the masses is not a soil on which the plant of literary productivity can flourish. 
A conscious endeavour must be made to increase the out post of useful books 
written in the Tamil language and it may be expected that the teachers 

attached to this University and the scholars going out of it, will ere long 
enrich the Tamil literature with their contributions to the stock of useful 
books in the language. There is here b wide field in which the more capable 
of our University graduates can find profitable employment in the future. Some of 
them can also get absorbed in the profession of Tamil journalism for 

which, with increased literacy in the land, there will be increased scope. 

An essential feature of Tamil literature is its sense of cosmopolitanism* 
People speak of a national education, sometimes without being clear as to 
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wbafc is meant by ^the term. If it means that education should first concern 
itself with the nation's own history, with its contributions to knowledge 
and culture, with literatu re, and with its philosophy, it may well be claimed 
that this XJniversity is imparting such education in the truest sense and is 
helping to a rejuvenance of the South Indian people and a return of the South 
Indian soul to its best traditions. 

The working of the University during the last five years has fully de- 
monstrated the necessity for more funds to enable the University effectively 
to carry its avowed objects. For the setting up of a College of Technology, for 
the starting of a training college, for the organization on a permanent footing of 
the department of Tamil research, for the salvage and publication of ancient 
Indian works, for the encouragmenfc of Books of modern knowledge in Tamil, 
and for various other purposes, the University is in need of funds without which 
it is unable to be of maximum benefit to the public at large. Few kinds of 
patriotic service to the Tamil land can be conceived which are of greater value 
than liberal financial assistance given at this juncture to this University. Many 
wealthy members of the charitable community to which the Founder of this 
University 'belongs are running Tamil or Sanskrit Pathsalas in various places. 
It would be a worthy object of charity for them to found scholarships and 
hostels for the advanced education in this university, of the boys taught in 
their pathsalas, and to emulate the example of the Founder in making 
this University a success. The famous mutts in South India have always been 
centres of great classical and religious learning and have materially aided in 
disseminating knowledge and religion. This University now represents the soul 
of Tamil literature and culture. May we not hope that our matathipathis will send 
their disciples for study to the Oriental section of this University and that they 
will enrich this University as well as immortalise themselves by founding a few 
chairs for the encouragement of Tamil research and of the study of the South 
Indian System of philosophy. 

Apyige to Nw GeaduateS 

Graduates of the year 1 1 congratulate you most heartily on the degrees and 
diplomas you have received. 1 congratulate such of you as have received m#als 
or prizes on the distinctions obtained bo you. 

Do not treat the degrees and distinctions obtained by you as the termination of 
your studentship, but treat them as the beginning thereof. During your college days 
your curiosity was cramped by the dread of examinations. Now that you are free 
from it, you are no longer restricted in your choice, and are at liberty to develop 
your own tastes and interests. The more you learn, the more you will discover you 
have yet to learn, and the greater will be your desire to learn. Deeper you dig the 
sand spring, the more profuse is the water that flows out. By all means, earn 
money and become rich but at the same time also collect the treasure which no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. Always keep in touch with your books, and 
you will find that there is no more elevating, no more ennobling feeling, than that 
produced by a life in those elevated regions in which it is permitted to the living 
to hold high converse with the mighty dead, through the medium of books. Tamil 
poets constantly warn us that learning by itself is sterile unless combined wi h a power 
of lucid exposition* The author of Neethineri Villakkam asks, what is the use of 
learning without the power of expression ? Whether parliamentary government 
is suitable to this country or not, we have it already and are soon going to have 
more of it. Now parliamentary government is both in reality and as its name im- 
plies, government by talking. It will give advantage to those who can speak well. 
Apart from parliamentary honours, every one of you, in whatever department 
of life your lot may be cast, will find that your education shines better and m 
more useful to your neighbours, if it is combined with a power of persuasive or 
clear expression. No man can be persuasive or clear unless he possesses a know- 
ledge of facts and is accurate in his statements of them. Mere verbal glory devoid 
of sincerity of purpose is also not likely to convince a businesslike audience 
of the modern day. Therefore, cultivate the art of faithful and elegant expression. 

It is your duty sooner or later to find suited to your education and rank in 
life. I wish you complete success in your attempt at finding the kind of employ- 
4«lre ana particularly a high ' post in Government service il you are 
liter it. You need not thereofJie despairof finding suitable employment. Should you 
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unfortunately not find such employment, do not be afraid of taking up any 
hoiiesfe work that is available. Have confidence in yourself but do not over-rate 
your importance. The disappearance of what the Harto^ Committee called the 
‘lure of Government service’ need not make you unhappy. The people who want 
safe official positions brand themselves as ‘lacking in a spirit of adventure’. 
They are afraid of perilous seas and feel no longing for fairie lands forlorn. 
In the spacious days to come, there will be much wider chances of great 
achievement outside the ranks of Government service than within. Therefore 
be of good cheer, go forth, but be like men, be strong. 

“Always Play the GameI’ 

In all your action.s and doings, never attempt anything which is mean. 
Always play the game. Let the law of square deal be your constant motto in 
life. Although you should not neglect your prosaic and inevitable duty of earning 
your livelihood, do not forget that after all livelihood is not ‘life,’ “Is not the 
life more than meat and the body than raiment ?’’ There are greater things in 
heaven and earth than are _ dreamt of in a purely epigastrian philosophy. 

In India, an old age is passing away and a new one is coming into being 
which is full of uncertainty. The very fouudatious of society seem to be crum- 
bling before our eyes. What social and economic changes are hidden in the 
womb of the future we know not ; but no one can fail to see that everywhere 
there is restlessness, new hope, a new promise of life- If there was ever a time 
when it was necessary to remember that service and co-operation are the life of 
the universe and that selfishness and competition are its death, it is now. Let 
us not lose sight of the fundamental Law. God is love. The world is based on 
love and there is more of affection than dislike between man and man, commu- 
nity and community and race and race. But in this world, dislike is more active 
and manifest than affection, It is your duty to reverse this order, to kill mutual 
suspicion and to bring about peace and goodwill among men. Then and then 
only shall we be able to reach the inevitable goal of a determined understanding 
and harmonious nation. 

One common reproach against the system of education given in the schools and 
colleges in India is that there is absence of any religious background for it. Though 
the members of this University are not taught religion as such, most of them cannot 
fail to be affected by the spiritual atmosphere and the religious traditions attached 
to this holy town. To the Tamil scholar and to the Hindu, no other place is more 
fragrant with sacred memories, no other place is holier, no other place is more 
capable of purifying and elevating than this. Educated in such an atmosphere and 
amidst such surroundings, by a body of able and self-sacrificing teachers actuated 
by the highest enthusiasm, under the guidance of a learned Vice-Chancellor who is 
the very embodiment of those qualities of dignity, courtesy and competency which 
a good University is intended to foster, you are sure to acquit jrourselves creditably 
in the battle of life and unto this behalf, you have the best wishes of the Univer- 
sity and all who are connected with it. May truth, honour and success follow your 
footsteps I 


The Mysore University Convocation 

Li, Golonel Sir Hassan Suhrawardyj Es-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, in 
addresssing the OonvocatioD of the University of Mysore on the Slat. October 1934, 
said:— • 

Any one who is acquainted with the administration and affairs of this State, which 
has rightly earned the reputation of being a model State in India by its leadership 
and progress in mechanical, industrial, economic and educational developments, will 
be struck by the very friendly and cordial feeling which prevail among the different 
communities in the State. I am here referring not only to the Hindu* the Muslim 
and the Christian but also to the British and the Indian* If any , one person is 
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responsible for this gratifying state of affairs, it is your enlightened ruler and leader, 
His Highness Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, the 
Founder and the Chancellor of this University, who combines within himself anci- 
ent wisdom and piety with progressive ideals of modern times. Every aspect of 
this State reflects his nobility of mind and breadth of outlook. Happy relations, as I 
have mentioned, prevail between the British and the Indian. And in the days to 
come, in the Federation of the whole of India, British and Indian, the role which 
this State and its representatives will play is bound to be a very important and 
influential one. For me it is a peculiar pleasure to find that the largest Hindu 
State has for its Chief Minister Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 
Kt. 0. L E. 0. B. E.. Dewan Sahib of Mysore, a great and wise representative of 
the Muslim community to which I have the honour to belong. May the policy 
which inspires this administration be adopted on a larger, nation-wide-scale I The 
feuds and the struggles which are strangling, so to say, the birth of a new India 
will then become things of the past and we will be able to build a country which 
will be greater in its future than even in its past, great as it has been. 

WoMEK^s Education 

The problem of women’s education has been engaging the attention of education- 
ists as well as statesmen, here and elsewhere. This State by providing special 
colleges for women has given a special impetus to women’s education. Among 
those who have taken their degrees to-day, I rejoice to see the names of a 
number of women graduates. The old saying is true, never more true than 
to-day, that the greatness of the civilisation of a country is judged by the respect it 
accords to its women. The remarks made by stray visitors to this country, that 
women are not treated with the respect and courtesy which they deserve cannot be 
quite true. As far back as the Vedic period, there were women who even composed 
hymns. There were philosophic thinkers like Gargi and Katyayani, who took part 
in intellectual debates reported in the Upanishads, The fact that the Hindu reli- 
gion allows for the worship of goddesses indicates the high respect in which women 
were held, Have we not had in our history great Eanis and Maharanis who have 
shed lustre and brilliance in the administration of affairs of the State and staved 
off difficult situations by their timely intervention and wise counsel ? All the same, 
we have to make very great progress with regard to women’s position in society 
and their education. We believe that the principles of all hnmanistic wisdom, 
reverence for individual personality and opportunities for the development of the 
possibilities of each human being, must be extended to womankind also. But the 
problem is not without its difficulties. Western nations are to-day revising their 
notions about the kind of education which should be given to women ; whether it 
is right for us to adopt in regard to them the same courses of study as for men, or 
whetner the way in which they have to contribute to the social upbuilding demands 
some kind of revision of courses which are generally adopted for men are matters 
for your serious consideration. We know that the keenness of the problem of 
unemployment in western countries subsequent to the war is to some extent due 
to the displacement of men by women. It is necessary for us to guard against 
the repetiton of the troubles which are prevailing today in other countries. I 
recognise that there are some professions where women are better suited than men 
with their intimate sympathy for the childmind, for the sick and the suffering, 
Women with their natural instincts and temperamental characteristics will prove 
better teachers of the young in the lower stages than men. In the great profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, one large part, nursing, may be completely 
set apart as the special sphere of the women. In a country, naturally conservative 
like ours, women graduates in Medicine can never be regarded as superfiuous. The 
larger their numbers, the better for us. The careers of Bacteriologist, Pathologist, 
Eadiologist, Oculist, Optician, Laboratory Assistant, Librarian, Stenographer, 
Telephone Ojperator, house manager, are some of those which will open up suitable 
occupations for a large number of women who do not wish to marry. But, pray, 
do not misunderstand me if I point out that the great career, and the natural 
career, for women is home and motherhood. *'Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth’’ is the divine object for women. I do not see why it is consi- 
dered a greater service to humanity to earn Rs. 50 or even Es. 2,500 a month than 
run 'u happy home and look after the bearing and rearing of children and be the 
moral force and inspiration behind the ideals and aspirations and struggles of man ; 
land if motherhood is not vouchsafed to one, It is nobler to be a partner of one’s 
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husband’s joys aud sorrows with selfless devotion. A race or a nation which 

discounts this natural healthy expression of women’s life must be regarded as 
decadent. The other day, I read in the press that the present Dictator of Germany 
^clared that women cannot have both careers and marriage. We may quarrel with 
Hitler s statements, with the policy which he is now adopting in his landj but 
there is an important truth which underlies this dictum of his. It is not 
possible for women to do their work efficiently in their offices and run their homes 
® same time. One or other of these things is bound to be sacrificed by their 
dual allegiance. It is this sound principle that underlies the practice in^ the 
Women’s Superior Medical Service, that married women should not be entertained 
on the staff. 

Co-Eduoation 

Another question that generally provokes legitimate difference of opinion is that 
of co-education. In these days of the onset of democracy, a good theoretical case 
can be made out for co-education in all stages. But in a country like ours, with 
its rooted traditions and conservative instincts, perhaps, it is wiser to be more 
cautious.^ The best scheme would perhaps be to have co-education in the early 
stages, kindergarten and primary, when the boys and the girls are not more than 
about 9 or 10 years of age, and separate them from their lOth year until they grow 
mature and self-confident and capable of thinking and judging for themselves, I 
would have said that there might be co-education only in the post-graduate classes, 
but perhaps, it may not be unwise to have co-education, in the graduate classes 
also, but certainly it should not be adopted in any other stage, not even in the 
Intermediate classes. Co-education in the graduate and post-graduate stages will be 
a preparation for actual life where men and women are thrown together in their 
professional and other activities. I am suggesting this not only as the result of 
my knowledge and experience in India but from my acquaintance and large experience 
with other countries also. 

In medical education, however, I am a great believer in giving men and women 
the same opportunities of learning together and of being examined by identical 
tests. It would be disastrous for many an Indian home if, prompted by mistaken 
ideas of chivalry, we allow women students to pass medical examinations by the 
application of an easier standard of practical tests as compared to men 
students. 

Times are changing rapidly. The impact of western culture is upsetting our 
old customs and social institutions. Caste restrictions are disappearing. The 
marriageable age of girls has been raised. There are unmistakable signs of stren^ 
thening of public opinion in favour of widow-remarriage and abolition of the purdah 
system.” 

Amidst the conflicting currents the drift of which it is difficult to foresee, there 
is one perceptible strain in the stream, one undeviated purpose slowly but sure- 
ly evolving from the present, and that is the unshackling of the womanhood of 
India from the chains of the past. In the future our women will play an increas- 
ingly important part in social life, in the progress and the transformation of our 
ideals. They will indeed be the chief executive officers for propagating our ideas 
of health, hygiene and social advancement. Such steps as we take now will bear 
fruit in times to come and therefore It is the duty of our leader, men and especi- 
ally women, amongst whom I hope to see an increasingly large number of our 
women graduates and educated people, to take a forward step with full responsi- 
bility and with the knowledge that whatever we do to-day will guide the welfare and 
happiness of generations to come. Here the aspirations of ail communities are 
to be one, here the claims of climate, religion and social authority should be foregone 
in the unity of an undivided aim. It is to this future that I invite you to look, to 
this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to consecrate your efforts. 

DmMOCBACY 

The question of equality in education of man and woman takes me to the larger 
issue of democracy. Till the other day, we thought that the greatest contribution 
of western nations in the matter of political organisation is the institution of demo- 
cracy. But to-day, some of the progressive and powerful western nations have 
abandoned democracy and are adopting modified autocratic forms of governmen 
which critics call tyranny and dictatorship. They fell that government by talk andt 
discussion with large bodies does not make for speedy and efficient action. Whm 
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we are face to face with large problems such as general unemployment, low agri- 
cultural prices and militant nationalism, it is not possible for us to sit and dis- 
cuss ways and means at inordinate length in council chambers. The sands of time 
are running out, and action becomes imperative, and deliberation is naturally slow. 
A democracy lives generally if it puts in power an aristocracy not of birth but^ of 
intelleet and morals. In Great Britain, democracy is successful simply because it is 
controlled by elected leaders in whom it has trust and who decide for the people in 
all emergencies. The leadership of the best is the only practicable and desirable 
method of public administration. Such a tradition has been in consonance with the 
past of India where the Brahmin was held supreme, not because he was born a 
Brahmin, but because, with his rich background of education, culture and experi- 
ence, he was fitted to guide the growth of the community. It is also in consonance 
with the doctrine of Plato of the guardian in his EepubliOy where the guardians 
were expected to guide the affairs of the State in the light of their past ideals and dis- 
interested manner. Wisdom and disinterestedness, Jnana and Tyaga, must be the 
two features. Wisdom and disinterestedness must be the qualities possessed by 
those who claim to lead the community. It is the wisdom of the Upanishands. It 
is the wisdem of Plato. It is the practical wisdom of the British State, where peo- 
ple enjoy a greater security of life and freedom of speech than in any avowedly 
Eepubiican State and I am glad to be able to say, it is the great example we find 
in this State of Mysore. 

luEFPioiENCY AND Physical Fitness 

Much of the backwardness and inefficiency of our people might be directly traced 
to the lack of their physical fitness. On account of their low vitality, they fall 
easy victims to infectious diseases and there is a constant drain on their poor 
reserve of vitality. Great attention will have to be paid in schools and colleges to 
the building up of the physical manhood of the country. Physical fitness is, to 
my mind, the first condition of intellectual efficiency and mental alertness. Even 
though the direct task of the University is the intellectual training of the students 
who go to its doors, it is essential that equal attention should be paid to the 
physical welfare of our young men and outlets provided for their energy in the 
domain of healthy recreations, manly games and sports and also amateur theatrical 
performances and musical entertainments. It is a pleasure for me to know that In 
your University these extra academic pursuits are well looked after and with the 
facilities which the country provides, it should be possible to further develop this 
side of the Universtity^s life. Long excursions are now becoming more popular and 
fashionable in western countries, and in Mysore with its salubrious climate, such 
excursions might occasionally be arranged, and students encouraged to take to them. 
The Krishnarajasagara and other beautiful and wide expanse of water afford ample 
opportunities for developing a University Bowing Club. With your own State 
Army, which provides a career for your young men, it must be possible for you to 
organise on a large scale a University Training Corps, which not only gives students 
physical training but trains them in habits of obedience, team work and discipline. In 
these days when aviation is being newly introduced into our country, it is our young 
men who, as the natural leaders of the community, should take a prominent part 
in this enterprise. Perhaps, it may not be easy to start an Aviation Club immedia- 
tely, but as soon as finances permit, a Civil Aviation Officers^ University Training 
Crops might be started and it will be the first of its kind. 

While I am on this subject, 1 may be pardoned for drawing attention to a 
lopsided development of the physical aspect, which is now becoming more atiracilve 
In some parts of the country. There are institutions which specialise in teaching 
young men the art of muscular control and muscular development and physical 
endurance. While physical fitness is essential, while physical and muscular deve- 
lopment undertaken on scientfic lines will develop one’s muscles and keep one’s 
body light and one’s limbs supple, exhibitions of one-sided and unscientific physical 
development for spectacular purposes cannot be too strongly condemned. Those 
#ho indulge in such exhibitions are liable to become heavy and muscle-bound and 
Jdl victims to heart diseases after a certain age* 

, Veenaodlab as a Medium oe In^tbuotion 

A^^sh Mukherjee was very anxious for the development of the vernacular 

g|g0 advocated its adoption* I have 
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tried to follow this ideal and it was my privilege to be able to take some effective 
steps to make vernacular as the medium of instruction up to the Matriculation 
standard in the Calcutta University, I therefore trust that I shall not be misun- 
derstood when I say that while I appreciate the worthiness of this scheme as a 
means of easily learning a foreign language and as a patriotic desire to enrich and 
encourage the development of one’s own mother tongue, we should not at the same 
time make a fetish of it. The world has become small and India cannot remain 
isolated any more. We are bound to take our place in the world economy and 
any tendency in Universities to neglect the use of the English language out of 
false pride and. false ideas of patriotism, is bound to tell on our own usefulness 
and progress and position in the world of thought and life. English is the langu- 
age which opens to us the treasures of modern science and criticism. It is the 
language by which we are able to put ourselves in touch with the other nations 
of the world. For purposes of business and commerce, we require language that 
is spoken practically over the whole world. And it would be a bad day for us if 
we should in any manner lower our standard of teaching and knowledge in English. 
By all means, develop the vernacular, but do not do so at the cost of a thorough 
and good knowledge of English, 

I would like to mention that the system of Eeadership Lectures has placed the 
University of Calcutta in a position to invite scholars from abroad from time to 
time to deliver short courses of lectures. Perhaps, something more effective than 
these occasional lectures will have to be developed in the near future and a regular 
exchange of students and of professors established between the different Universities 
in India and overseas, British and Foreign, In this way, a direct and continuous 
cultural contact can be established between different Universities. I feel that the 
beauty of your country, its arts and craft, its rich background of ancient culture 
and learning will make it a very suitable place for the establishment of such 
a centre. 

Hindu-muslim unity . 

Befors I sit down, I wish to tell you that your country at the moment needs 
men who have not merely education, not merely knowledge or learning, but 
sympathy and humanity born of true culture. Nothing depresses me more than 
the phenomenon which, alas, is increasing in its proportions, the phenomenon of 
graduates, of products of our Universities, who have won the highest distinctions 
and passed the highest examinations, and sometimes men of mature years like 
lecturers and professors, subordinating all their learning and knowledge to the 
petty ends of their own self for gaining applause and cheap popularity or the 
sinister interests of their own community. I can think of numbers of sadhus and 
sufis, men belonging to all creeds and communities, who have the strength to 
subordinate their petty interests to the public good and hold aloft the vision of 
one family on earth under God’s Rule, There are men and women in this land 
who do not possess University degrees, who cannot mouth the modern catch-words 
of progress, democracy, etc.; but who are still endowed with that natural sympathy 
for mankind, regardless of caste, creed or community. They are truly more cuiturea 
than the University titled men who fly the banners of their particular communities. 
Unfortunately for our country at the moment, when political freedom is dawning 
on U8, when questions of Indian self-government have come to occupy not the 
regions of dreams but the centre of practical politics, we are trying to open old 
sores and exaggerate animosities and antagonisms and thus postpone the achieve- 
ment of the dream of our statesmen. Communal diflferenees particularly between 
Hindus and Mussalmans are being revived for the sake of political ends. It Is 
forgotten that there were great periods of Indian History when the Hindu and 
the Mussalmaa lived side by side in perfect amity and concord, thoroughly appre- 
ciative of each other’s cultures, and expressing their traditions in a blend of both, 
which are even to-day matters of pride to Indians as a nation. Look at the 
products of the Art and Architecture expressive of the synthesis of the Hindu and 
the Mussalman, which are to be found in North India, especially in Agra and 
Delhi which have survived the ravages of time and compelled the respect and 
admiration of the world. Before there can be Hindu-Muslim unity on the political 
side, there should be intellectual sympathy and co-operation between the two cul- 
tures. On the same ideal and cultural plane, affinities and sympathies require to 
be fostered with great care and delicacy* Intellectual understanding Is the basis of 
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all political unity and I do not suppose it is necessary for me in this State to 
refer to that fact, since you have in your Ohancellor, a devout Hindu, who, at 
the same time, has great sympathy and appreciation of the cultures of the Mussal- 
mans and the Christians. If only his example is followed by each one of you, 
you will bring nearer the realisation of our political ideals. I do hope that when you 
enter life and are called upon to take your part in the control and administration 
of public affairs, you will not betray the cause of your own country’s free- 
dom or national unity. Your Vice-Chancellor in recommending you for the degrees 
has to-day charged you “that In your Ufe and conversation you may prove your- 
self worthy of the same.” I put to you this challenge whether in your daily lives, 
by your spoken word or silent deed, you will stand up, even on seif-sacrifice, for 
the cause of India, our motherland, or betray your ideal in becoming partisans of 
a petty creed or community. Let each one answer to himself. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is a summary of the address delivered by Dr. Sir S. 
Badhahrishnan at the Convocation of the Allahabad University held on the ISih, 
Novaml>er 1934: — 

Let me expresss my grateful appreciation of the kind thought which your 
authorities had for me in asking me to come here and give the address. Though 
I know from experience that a Convocation addressed intended for the students 
who are leaving the University is no easy task, yet it gives me the chance of 
meeting a large gathering of scholars and students, a great temptation for one who 
has been a teacher for a large part of life. If I am here this evening, it is due 
to a strict adherence to the maxim which has long been in practice, though 
recently exalted into the rank of philosophy, that the best way -of getting over 
a temptation is by quietly yielding to it. 

UjSrESCPI^OOTENT 

In conformity with tradition, let ‘me offer my hearty congratulations to you who 
have received degrees to-day. You have successfally completed the prescribed 
courses of study and are now looking forward to your work in life for which the 
University training has been a preparation. Latterly, the lack of adjustment 
between the needs of life and studies in the University has come in for a good 
deal of comment and criticism that it is unnecessary for me to draw your attention 
to it. If I tell you, young men and women, that you will have soft jobs and 
great careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired University degrees it will 
be rousing hopes that are destined to disappointment. Unemployment is the lot 
of many University men the world over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted in the society which had paid for their 
training. It is not the function of Universities to produce an academic proletariat 
which is fed on idleness and so develops mental flabbiness and neurasthenia. 
The responsibility for this state of affairs is not merely in the educational system 
but also m the economic situation. You are not accountable for either. But it is 
a healthy sign that there is a remarkable agreement among educationists to-day 
that the system of education requires drastic revision from the foundation to the 
flagpole. It is out of date and unsuited to modem conditions and involves a 
colossal waste of intellect and energy. 

Eebobm OB Sboohbaey Ebuoatioh 

In all its stages, Primary, Secondary and University, a reorientation Is necessary. 
While any member of the general community Is entitled to the minimum of eduea- 
at any rate^ to the Primary standard if he is ' to function as a unit in a 
':ieiji;p#ratlc ^tale, the large ' numbers who' , mnslitute the mainstay of any society » 
me plants working on the soil and; ‘the skilled workers engaged in industries 
'M lookea" alter in the 'Secondary schools* Secondary edmmlion is the 
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weakest link in our system. It is dominated exclusively by the University 
requirements. It must provide a type of education which is complete in itselfs 
enabling those who have benefitted by it to take up a position in life. It must 
therefore be so organised as to give a general^ cultural standard to the bulk of the 
population and enable them, at the same time, to face the varied requirements of 
practical life. It must not be its exclusive aim to prepare candidates for University 
studies. The value of University education is considerably impaired by the presence 
in the University of men who are unfit for higher literary or scientific education. 
The technical schools should train our youths not merely for urban occupations, 
because the country is fundamentally rural. Agriculture is the foundation of 
Indian life and will continue to be so for a long time to come. 

Today, with the low agricultural prices, our farmers who are the producers of 
wealth in our land, are unable to get enough food for themselves out of the soil 
they cultivate. In more favourable circumstances, they have a very small surplus 
to bqIL So long as we continue to cultivate our fields with the tools of a past 
age, the bent sticK: and the wooden plough, the yield from the soil cannot be 
increased. If there is to be any improvement, agricultural training suited to our 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of agricultural schools, small in size 
and limited in scope, require to be established. Besides, our farmers are generally 
engaged in some subsidiary industry during the intervals of leisure which field- 
work” involves. In former days, spinning and weaving were the subsidiary industries. 
Gandhiji’s attempt to revive them is not a madman’s dream. Technical schools 
where training can be given in industries which can be carried on in small work- 
shops are most urgently needed. 

The Universities should be called upon to produce a higher intellectual class, 
not only willing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will fill important and 
infiuential positions in the liberal professions, in the great industries and in public 
life. They must pay special attention in technological institutes to research in 
subjects relating to agriculture and industries. 

Leadership 

Besides teaching and research, the training of leaders, is an essential function of 
the University. To-day there is no lack of moral energy or disinterestedness but 
it is taking unnatural shapes on account of wrong direction. The responsibility of 
the intellectuals, the natural leaders of thought and life, is immense. The anxious 
preoccupation, of the statesmen of all countries at the present moment when com- 
peting social, economic and political views are in the field, raises questions of fun- 
damental importance. The issues involved are vital to every interest both of the 
individual and of humanity. Universities which have for their function the con- 
serving and dispensing of the best traditions of human thought and conduct are 
deeply affected by the great moral issues about the first principles of social orga- 
nization, which these questions raise. 

Democracy and Dictatorship 

Mazzini defined democracy “as the progress all through under the leadership 
of the wisest and the best’', A democracy fails if the people are not sufficiently 
enlightened to be able to select wise and intelligent leaders. The leaders to-day are 
neither wise nor intelligent. Scepticism and "selfishness are their chief characteristics. 
They are supported by the rapacity of profiteers, the apathy of the masses, the 
faint-hearted servility of the intellectuals who make themselves the advocates of 
devastating prejudices which it should be their mission to uproot Without any 
clear vision of humanity's goal, our leaders set forth programmes which they value 
more than the lives of their feilowmen. They will not hesitate to send millions to 
death to prove themselves in the right. Their own particular purposes should be 
achieved by any means, however barbarous or inhuman. 

We are witness to-day of the terrible sinister portent that some of the progres- 
sive nations of the West whose names are synonymous with civilization are embarking 
with cynical deliberation on a course which is in conflict not so much with the 
high injunctions of the religions they profess, but the most elementary dictates of 
natural justice and humanity. In a large part of Europe, democracy which ^was 
for long considered the great contribution of Europe to world’s political thought is 
now abandoned. Parliamentary government is killed, the press is muzzled, freedom 
of thought, of speech and of assembly is forbidden. The ordinary decencies of 

m . , 
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public life, the conventions which raise human society above a pack of animals, 
the bonds of personal loyalty and friendship are being swept away by groups who 
neither respect laws nor recognise the common obligations of humanity. The zeal 
of the dictators shrinks at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold-blooded 
murders of political opponents. , , . - j ^ - 

Tiae obvious incompetence of governments to deal m a just and effective way 
with the problem of economic inequality is the cause of the discontent with demo- 
cracy and this discontent has carried dictators to power. Unimpeded freedom of 
trade resulted in the exploitation of man by his fellows. The demand for greater 
economic equality was resented by the vested interests and class conflicts developed. 
Begulation of private industry on a large scale was undertaken by the governments 
but not as rapidly as one would desire* Economic effort was therefore put under 
political direction. Peaceful evolution which is the method of democracy yielded 
to forcible revolution, 

CJompulsion thus became the controlling principle of social, economic and poli- 
tical life. If there is a restriction of personal liberty and a denial of opportunities 
for a full, satisfying, noble life, it only , means that economic justice and security 
ask for their price. The price has been paid in many countries but they are not 
nearer the goal. The new slavery for mankind has not resulted in economic 
justice and security. 

Militaeism 

Selfish and suspicious units which constitute the present politically and econo- 
mically unorganised world have raised tariff walls which naturally increase 
personal rivalries and bitterness. It is a state of constant continuous 

economic struggle. Those who believe in force for their internal affairs 
have no hesitation in adopting it in their foreign relations. Militarism is 
now in the ascendant. Might is to-day more right than ever. Our 
dictators are all sabre-rattlers and scare-mongers. They tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent people in order to maintain armaments. Nations are fed on a diet of 
blood and iron. Italy is busy turning a people into an army. The boys of Italy 
are to be prepared “spiritually, physically and militarily” for the profession of 
arms. Germany and Austria, Ilussia and France, even Great Britain, are piling up 
preparations for war, while their Governments declare that they desire peace. 
Uefending the increased Air Estimates in the House of Commons, Mr, Baldwin 
remarked that in future we must regard not the white cliffs of Dover but the left 
bank of the Ehine as our frontier. No one knows what exactly Baldwin meant 

and it is doubtful whether he himself knew. But the French took the words to 
mean that England was at last about to agree to a military alliance with Prance 
and they can always quote Baldwin. 

Po WEES OF DAEKNESS 

The powers of darkness are gathering in every direction. The nations of 
Europe are drifting towards war with all its incalculable horrors. The next war 
will be fought largely from the air and it will be much more pitiless, indiscrimi- 

nating and descriptive than anything in the previous history of warfare. It is 

admitted that there is no defence against air attack. One can only retaliate. 
Invasion by an army could be repelled by ' ranging a sufficiently strong force aga- 
inst it. So also with blockade by a fleet. But there is no reliable defence against a 
raid by bombing aeroplanes. However large our flying force may be, a much 
smaller one could deliver a blow, a blow levelled straight against the civilian popu- 
lation, old and young, women and children, hospitals and nurseries. 

New conditions challenge us to restate the aims, revise the methods and reshape 
the system of university education. Our purpose hitherto has been to impart 
university education to as many as are willing to receive it* Our methods have 
therefere necessarily been those best suited to mass production, But it followed that 
the best brains of the country have been neglected and consequently our universi- 
ttes have failed to produce in sufficient number leaders fit to cope with the prob- 
lems— national, provincial and even local— of the country's social and political life,” 


The Agra University Convocation 

Mr. ^ Maehemie, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Osmatifa University, in the 
course of his Convocation Address afc the Agra University held at Agra on the 
im-Moveiiiher,' 1934 said ' 

To make available to young men and women the knowledge that has been 
accumulated by past ages falls far short of what our purpose should be in the 
critical days of hope and opportunity that are almost upon us. We must define 
our university aims in terms of to-morrow, The country now looks to us consci- 
ously and deliberately to develop the powers of those who have the capacity for 
leadersdip. We may not by any process of formal education be able to 
produce great personalities. But we can with some hope of success aim at produc- 
ing a great community — men and women who have been disciplined in mind and 
character, who are inspired by ideals of willing service, who have the initiative and 
efficiency for leadership and who by the soundness of their judgment are fit to mould 
public opinion in accordance with their own ideals. 

^ “The fate and fortunes of every people”, said the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, “depend upon the opportunities which it affords to its ablest sons, who 
must be the leaders and guides of the next generation in every field of national 
activity. If their minds are sterilised, if their intellectual growth is starved and 
stunted, the nation will as surely sufter as it will if it neglects the material 
resources which Nature has bestowed upon it”. Thus the work in a university 
most be exacting and strenuous. Its class-rooms must be places where thought is 
active and is applied to use, where self-reliance is developed, where the creative 
faculties are strengthened and where balanced minds are formed. 

What is the reality ? The prevailing method is for teachers to do the thinking 
for the students. The most popular lecturer is he who confines himself strictly to 
the course and whose summaries are so skilfully made that the students need not 
even read the prescribed text-books. In post-graduate classes, in which smaller 
numbers make it possible to preserve human contact between teacher and taught, 
self-reliance and wide reading are encouraged and in some colleges and teaching 
universities an effect is being made by means of tutorial classes to develop powers 
of independent thought and criticism. But usually university lectures do not 
simulate thought , they are a substitute for thought. Through the ^ study of 
English literature there is an opportunity for developing the love of reading for its 
own sake and thus giving all students ou the Arts side a pure and abiding 
pleasure. 

Yet the prevailing method of teaching is to convert a masterpiece of literature 
into a horrible mess of synonyms and paraphrases of which the permanent effect 
may be judged from the fact that in this province of five universities there is not 
a sufficient demand for literature to support a single book-shop, as the term is 
understood in university towns of the West. 

The end of the study of literature at our universities is for most students a 
release from it. The study of Science involves independent practical work and 
therefore demands self-effort, but even in our laboratories it is common to find 
students carrying out experiments mechanically according to directions which select 
the subjects for investigation, give detailed instructions regarding the methods of 
work and leave the students nothing to do besides the taking of observations. 

The fault lies in our system of education. We have provided in our secondary 
institutions a predominantly literary education which can lead only to more literary 
education. Accordingly many students drift into university courses for which 
they are unfitted becuse there is no other type of higher education open to them. 
The colleges have to make the best of conditions as they find them— classes clogged 
with students who have no aptitude for higher literary and scientific study. The 
lecturer cannot give of his best or stimulate the interest and curiosity of his 
students; he rightly thinks it unfair to leave half of his class behind. He must 
keep to the dry and dusty road which leads to success in examinations. Attempts 
by students of more than average ability to find pleasure and delight by exploring 
the country on either side must be discouraged ; these excursions hamper the 
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teacher ’9 efforts to help the duller ones to reach the journey’s end. Thus the 
teacher is compelled by force of circumstances to adopt the only inethod of 
instruction that will meet the case— to do the thinking for his students and present 
the subject of study in the form of dictated notes. 

Ttoe criticism apply, though to less degree, to some universities in the West 
also. The first remedy suggested is a drastic selection of students. “It is the ca^ 
of democracy/’ says a critic of Western universities, “to talk as though the bulk 
of the people are fitted to receive university education and should have it as soon 
as it can be provided. The universities should be only for the really intelligent 
and these are a small proportion of the total population.’’ Similar views have been 
expressed by the Principal of the University of St. iiindrews, the oldest university 
in Scotland. “The power of leadership/’ he said, “is greatest when coupled with 
the wisdom and understanding the universities strive to provide, and I often wonder 
if our present methods, in which we attempt to ignore the biological law that the 
efficiency of the few is secured by the sacrifice of the many, are more likely to 
lead to produce the particular men the world requires.” 

But the process of elimination involves the overhauling and reconstruction of 
our system of secondary education. We cannot adopt the easy remedy of stiffening 
the standards of university examinations. It is not equitable that those who desire 
to receive education beyond the secondary school stage should be denied facilities 
for higher education merely because they are unfit for university studies. ^ Many 
of them have other aptitudes for which scope must be found by providing for 
them training which will equip them for useful and honourable careers in the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural life of the country. The problern cannot 
be solved by Government or the Education Department alone. The Ministry of 
Education in the United Provinces have therefore recently issued a resolution in 
which they have invited the public to co-operate with them in finding a solution. 

Search for Truth 

The elimination of the unfit will not in itself be a reform of university educa- 
tion. It is only one of the essential conditions of reform. Reform is possible only if we 
are clear about our aims and constantly bring our methods to the test whether or not 
they help us to achieve our purpose. There are many definitions of university aims, 
but all may be summed up in these words— the search for truth. A university at 
its best expresses in its administration, curriculum, methods of teaching and in all 
its activities the desire of men to pursue the truth for truth’s sake. 

Let us first ask to what extent the pursuit of truth is deliberately stimulated by 
our universitj bodies. Unfortunately they are too busy with other matters. The 
authorities of all our universities, teaching as well as affiliating, devote most of 
their time and energy to purely formal business. Teachers have a passion for 
meetings, where they engage in endless discussions regarding regulations, which 
thus tend to become more and more elaborate. Yet, as Professor Zinmern has 
said, there is no department of human activity where the heavy administrative 
methods of large scale enterprise are less at home or defeat their purpose more 
completely. What may be efficiency in the one region becomes an encumDrance in 
the other. When teachers are absorbed in the working of the machine they can 
give little time or attention to questions of educational policy which express the 
spirit and ideals of the university. 

Problem of Curriculum 

The most important of these is the curriculum, It seems to be assumed that 
there must and can be only one form of curriculum— a list of subjects from which 
, the students may, with some slight restriction, choose any three. Such a curriculum 
' is without design or coherence and is based on no intelligible principle. If there 
. is an .underlying theory it is the false one that it does not matter what subjects 
the undergraduate studies as long as he studies three, however grotesquely unrelated 
they may be. If we wish university education to train for citizenship the eurricu- 
liilm must be carefully designed for that purpose. But our present curriculum is a 
preparation not for life but for examinations controlled by the Public Service 
Oommission and other external examining bodies. Therefore the graduates who are 
being sent forth to enrich the public life of the country are being trained along 
lines of narrow specialism— Science graduates who are wholly ignorant of the record 
of human thought and feeling and Arts graduates who have not the most elementary 
equipment to enable them to understand the wonder and meaning of life. These 
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defects are not peculiar to the Agra tJoiversiiy or even to Indian universities 
m general. Complaint is made that in Universities of the West also subjects are treated 
as ends in themselves and not as elements in a larger synthesis, and that degrees 
are awarded after an examination which is designed to test knowledge gained 
almost entirely by means of unremitting industry and the application of memory 
to a limited set of facts. A well informed critic (Alderton Pink : “If the blind 
lead/'), of Western universities says that in some universities of the West there is 
no unifying aim, that ‘ in the true sense of the word there is no curriculum/’ 
there is just ‘-an assortment of educationally purposeless courses based on 
specialised work in single subjects.” He has, therefore, suggested that the rigid 
demarcation between Arts and Science should be broken down and that the curri- 
culum should consist not of alternative subjects but of alternative groups of corre- 
lated studies bearing on the needs of society and aiming at initiating young people 
into what is vital in the- knowledge and thought of our time and thus equipping 
them for the social leadership for which their abilities fit them. H. G. Wells, who 
contemptuously describes the Arts course in universities as “merely a wasteful pro- 
longation of puerility” has advocated an even more drastic reconstruction of the 
curriculum, I mention these suggestions not to endorse them iin detail but to 
emphasise first that there is a problem of the curriculum and secondly that it has 
not yet been solved satisfactorily even In the older universities of the West. Our 
Indian universities have been, with almost pathetic eagerness, imitative of 
institutions. Here is an opportunity of repaying their debt by making their own 
contribution to the solution of a question of vital importance to universities all 
the world over. 

Teaching AND Eeseaech 

Another problem for university teachers, perhaps next in importance to the 
question of the curriculum, is how to strike a balance between teaching and 
research. Extension of the bounds of knowledge is the search for truth and there- 
fore must by our definition be one of the primary aims of any university. But let 
us beware of pretence and humbug masquerading as truth. Of some of the 
research work done at Western universities, it has been said by one who is compe- 
tent to judge : ‘^Anyone who takes the trouble to run through the titles of theses 
deposited in university libraries or printed by university presses must be applied 
by the amount of effort there revealed. Those who are in charge of this sort of work 
know very well that the field in which profitable research can be done by the 
novice is very limited and in some directions already exhausted ; yet they continue 
to encourage students to pursue the depressing task of borrowing through rubbish 
heaps to the degree of Ph.D”, I hasten, however, to add that this is not a fair 
valuation of every research degree and that even “an elaborately documented dis- 
sertation on an obscure matter” however dull it may appear to be is possibly a 
key to new regions of thought. What I wish to stress is that in our colleges and 
universities research work which is divorced from teaching has little educational 
value; but its influence is great if it keeps alive the teacher’s enthusiasm for his 
subject and if the more advanced students are allowed to share in it and thus 
realize that if they are to love truth they must be prepared to win her by patient 
investigation and servo her by strenuous work. In some of our universities, notably 
at Allahabad and Lucknow in these provinces, research work of first rate quality 
and educational value has completely altered the tone of some teaching departments. 
In the colleges of an affiliating university we have neither the staff nor the equip- 
ment for such research work of this kind. But what matters more than research 
work in teaching departments is the spirit of the researchers. The teacher may 
reveal this spirit even when he is dealing with knowledge centuries old, provided 
that he imparts it in such a way as to stir the imagination of students and train 
them to test it, utilize it, turn it to the principles which ^ are true for all time. Who 
can doubt that all the time. Who can doubt that the influence for good of such a 
teacher, whatever his subject may be, is for university purposes of infinitely greater 
value than that of the researcher who shuts himself up in his laboratory and by a 
process of patient distillation addes one more to the infinite series of compounds of 
Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen ? , 

Pkoblem of Teaching Technique 

Lastly, there is the problem of teaching technique. In recent years there has 
been considerable improvement in methods of teaching in schools, But university 
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professors have curioTisIy a scorn of discussion regarding the methods by which 
they should do their daily work. Alone amongst professional men they give no 
sustained thought for the technique of their craft. I confess that the pedagogue 
is the bore of all bores ; and I submit that he makes up a largo part of my own 
composition. I shall not, however, abuse my present position by permitting him 
to speak. I would only indicate some of the questions which are of vital impor- 
tance to university teachers and which, as a body, they have never answered 
because they have never asked them : How can literature be taught as a study of 
life, as cultivation of the imagination and as revelation of the beauty of form, 
htness of phrase and music of language ? How can knowledge— the meanings of 
words and sentences and the relations of parts to each other and to the whole 
—be imparted without destroying pleasure and beauty, which are evanescent under 
analysis ? By what methods can the student of History be trained to investigate 
causes and measure effects, analyse motives, deduce influences from established data 
and distinguish between the essential and the accidental? How can the teacher of 
Economics make the study more real by building a bridge between the theory of 
the class-room and practical life ? How can staff and students render through this 
subject a service to the community by applying it to Indian needs ? How should 
Mathematics be taught so that apart from its value as an instrument for use it 
may be a training iDtellectual precision and self-reliance ? Why with all *our 
expenditure on university and college departments of Science wo do not produce 
more graduates with scientific minds— men who think for themselves, who weigh 
evidence, who, in Faraday^s phrase, are not biassed by appearances, have no favourite 
hypothesis, are of no school and in doctrine have no master ? In a word, by 
what methods of teaching can we in every subject fulfil the aim of the University, 
by training students to search for the truth, hold it in their hearts, discern it in 
their thoughts and live it in their lives ? 

My final word is to express on behalf of all officers, teachers and friends of 
the University our good wishes to you, the graduates of to-day. You deserve 
success. You have an innate courtesy and good humour which make teaching in 
the colleges of the University a Idelight.. You have shown industry, grit and 
perseverence and many of you also great courage in obtaining university education 
at the cost of privation and even suffering. You are going forth now to the great 
arena of the outside world. How are you to be distinguished there from other 
educated men who are not university graduates ? In what sense is each of you 
to prove worthy of his degree? Not by what he knows, but what he is: one 
who is humble in mind and yet does not accept opinions frona the daily press or 
from the assertions of others until he has tried and tested them, who probes into 
catch-words and fine phrases and faces facts ; one who throughout his life, in his 
daily duties and in association with his fellows, by honesty of thought, integrity of 
conduct and thoroughness of work, is steadily and surely building for himself a 
ship of truth— 

‘Tn which his soul may sail— 

Sail on the sea of death, 

For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 

Of all but truth.” 


Ik Patna University Convocation 

Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammod Noor^ Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, 
in the course of his Convocation Speech delivered at Patna on the 24th, Novemhet 
1934 said 

‘University education must by its very nature to a large extent be cultural and 
it must pre-eminently produce men who by their research and devotion may be 
able by their contribution to add to the. knowledge and culture of humanity. 
Whatever may be the defect of the present: system, I can confidently say that the 
general education now imparted in the univetsity is producing a body of young 
men who equipped by their training can make themselves useful In various spheres. 
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Noor congratulating the new graduates said : ‘On my own behalf and 
on benaif of the University I congratulate you on your succees and wish you godspeed. 
Alter leaving the portals of this University you are about to enter the University of Life 
and face its diverse and complicated problems. Many of you will be faced with 
the question of selecting a future career. During these days of world-wide econo- 
mic depression, unemployment among the educated youths of the country must 
have been agitating your mind. The only advice I can give you is to face it with 
patience, perseverence and good spirit The universities, particularly of this country, 
s^^jected to a very severe criticism and it is said that the education 
^hich we have been able to impart to you is not suited to your requirements. 
The dissatisfaction is universal but the solution is not so easy as some of the 
critics think it to be. It is said that a university should take up technical and 
vocational education. Some universities have made a beginning, and with us it is a 
question of funds. It is, however, not sometimes recognised that simply opening 
technological classes in the universities will not solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. If the universities of India have not solved the problem of unemployment, 
they ^ve produced men who are educating public opinion for its solution. Correct 
thinking is the first step towards the achievement of the object. Specialised educa- 
tion without taking stock of its demand will make the distress more acute. 

*It is generally acknowledged that the solution of the problem does not lie in 
the reform of university education but also in the economic development of the 
country which will open more avenues for the employment of the educated youths 
of the country. This is not a problem which a university alone can solve. It is to 
be solved by the combined effort of the people and the Government. The universities 
will certainly have to make their own contribution. We have been able to impart 
to you what we believe a sound general education which if you only rightly 
use it, will enable you to adapt yourselves to varying conditions of life which 
will face you. 

Continuing he said : 'But I will tell you one thing. Will you wait till the 
economic development of the country finds a career for you ? Will you not make 
a start for yourself ? Some of you at any rate, I am sure, can command a little 
capita!. Your general education is at your disposal. Any technical knowledge 
needed can be acquired if you want it or you can combine with those who have 
it. I would urge upon you to think whether some of you at least cannot start a 
small industry yourself and keep yourself engaged instead of running about from 
door to door to seek a comparatively low paid service. Others who are in a posi- 
tion to do so may think of leading a village life as Dr. Paranjpye impressed upon 
the Convocation last year. The co-operative movement on which much of the 
economic development of the peasantry depends is suffering for want of educated 
workers in the villages. Will not some of you who can afford to do so, go and 
live among the villagers and take up this philanthropic work of village uplift 
which in the end will achieve the object of the economic 'prospertity of the country 
which all of us have in view ? Think, decide and act,^ 


The Lnchoow University Convocation 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey ^ Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Lucknow University at Lucknow on the 26tli. November 1934, declared 

'T believe that it is only in alliance with the form . of culture which is tolerant 
of every variety of thought or custom save that which offends the spirit of 
liberty that India can find the fulfilment of her best self and give all 
her peoples that great future for which we all alike pray. Is all 
that we are doing here and in other centres of higher education ; is, indeed, all 
the trend of the type of culture to which we^ have now been devoting ourselves 
lor some years, in truth anti-national he inquired of his audience. “Indeed 
the recent course of the world, has been such that in many countries the sole test 
applied to any policy or any cultural development is its capacity for satisfying 
what is held to be the national genius or character. If India were to decide in its 
own mind that the type of culture largely determined by external influences is 
anti-national, then that form of culture will have against it not only the nature 
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difficulty inherent in its transplantation to a different soil, but all active hostility 
which flows from an intensified nationalistic feeling. Whatever view one may taka 
of the manner in which the merits of foreign rule are canvassed or of some of the 
methods whereby it is sought to reduce its authority, yet the desire to be more 
independent of that rule is natural enough. Certainly, it would be illogical if 
Englishmen remembering how much of their own history and how much of their 
feelings they have taught India, were to regard it as un3ustifiable^ 

*‘In seeking to spread among them institutions and ideas which seemed to have 
been sueeessfiii in Europe/’ his Excellency proceeded, '‘there was at least a sincere 
and honest attempt to give the East what had appeared as best to the West. That 
attempt, moreover, had secured, as the whole world admits, for India an immense 
advance not only in material and social circumstances but in every condition that 
makes towards nationhood”. 

Continuing, his Excellency said : ‘I do not believe that any thinking Indian 
really believes that the achievements of Europe in literature, philosophy and art 
are negligible and the achievement of India supreme. I, in fairness, ought to make 
one observation which is perhaps also a warning. In altering circumstancesi fee- 
lings based on political or economic considerations may well abate and changing 
relations may well bring a recognition that it is unnecessary to set up any such 
defence against the assumption of Indian inferiority. But unless it is aggravated 
by the continuance of the factors I still cannot myself believe that it is likely to 
take a form directly subversive of the European type of culture. One must expect 
an increasing stimulus to be given to the literature of ludian languages such as 
has already taken place in regard to Bengali and to some extent to Drdu and 
Hindi. There will naturally be a far more emphasis on education in the languages 
of the country. 

^I need not emphasise the truth that every national renaissance has brought 
with it an intense revival of interest in the language, life, history and art of the 
people of the country. It would not be a true renaissance if it did not seek to 

f ive them a new life in the face of the foreign or exotic culture. That, however, 
oes not imply that the nationalistic feeling, however intense it may become, must 
necessarily herald a movement for the exclusion or suppression of the Eastern 
type of culture. Indeed, the circumstances seem to forbid it here. India could not 
afford to deprive herself of one vehicle she now possesses, for common expression 
in matters of politics, science or business. Nor would it now be possible to break 
with all associations flowing from the use of our literature and modes of thought. 
They have gone too far and sunk too deep. 

‘Nationalistic feelings in some of their later manifestations have been apt to 
show themselves impatient and intolerant to an extent which would have surprised 
the most intolerant of our ancestors. There are modern States which, setting out, 
assert economic self-sufficiency or achieve racial or cultural unity and seem capable 
of being hag-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of difference of opinion 
and regiment every aspect of individual life. The press is silenced, the minorities 
banished or suppressed, teaching of philosophy and of history regulated by the State, 
censorship of public opinion is reduced to a mechanized mass mentality. The 
philosopher speaks all this as a new form of Caesarism. The historian might per- 
haps feel that this libels Augustus and even does soma injustice to the more hu- 
man vagaries of some of his successors’. 

In conclusion, his Excellency pointed out: ‘Fate has brought you most closely 
into contact with that form of European thought which proved itself most resistant 
to these Oaesaristic tendencies. Our confidence in our own modes of life and thought 
does not make us intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; our 
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. We 
believe in allowing the fullest scope to indivitual life. We think it is in the fullness 
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass mentality that the true spirit of 
of progress lies. If individual life is to be controlled we believe that it will be 
rather by general social influences than by sterile processes of State regulation. 
When the State itself acts it must be on the broad basis of general consent.’ 

Just before the conclusion of his address Hie Excellency referring to the new 
Beheme of reforms said; Toliticians here may hold their own views on the methods 
proposed in the new constitution for the grant of a fuller share in the control of 
her own destinies. But the philosopher will see in that constitution the Empire’s 
challenge to the spirit of the world’s new tyrannies. May India take up the gaga 
jahd justify the faith which inspired that challenge.’ 


The Nagpur UaiversiSy S 

T^ eleventh Convocation of the Nagpur University was held at Nagpur on the 
Ist J^cemher 1934, with His Excellency Sir Hyde Gowau in the chair, 
i/r. if. F, I aranjpye in the course of his address said :— 

‘‘Large masses of educated men are now-a-days idle for want of employment. 
A situation like this cannot be tackled satisfactorily unless weii-considered 
action IS taken in various directions. Thus, the Government can do a good deal 
by encouraging rapid economic development both in industries and agriculture, 
ihey can start now, ox revive dying industries especially of the cottage type; 
they can reserve legitimate national resources to our own nationals and not 
allow foreigners to exploit them ; they can encourage the greater use of Indian 
capital and labour, both skilled and unskilled in developing these resources ; 
they can provide^ facilities for the proper training of Indians for all grades of 
work required in these industries, they can take much fiscal, legislative and 
administrative measures as being taken by other National Governments for the 
benefit of their own subjects as reserving our coastal shipping traffic to Indian- 
owned concerns, confining Indian insurance business to Indian-owned Companies 
or purchasing, or even sometimes manufacturing such stores as it requires in 
the country itself ; they can recruit more Indians to those places where out- 
siders are now being appointed. 

“But even with all these suggestions properly carried out, mere Governmental 
action cannot effect a permanent cure. An effort must be made to see that early 

career of a boy, there should be provided alternative courses of training 
which will lead to as honourable and respectable walks of life as those supposed 
to be rendered possible by a University degree. After all, every student is 
not fully suited for a purely intellectual education of ’the advanced type in Arts 
or Science. At present, he drifts on into it for want of alternatives and suitable 
advice. All grades of education are unconsciously so arranged as to lead 
everybody finally to the university and this causes an enormous waste of effort 
on the part of those who fail to complete their course and also unfits the 
successful for all but a few occupation. 

“The last Universities Conference recommended a conscious and Twell-planned 
division of the educational course into four parts. Elementary {extending over five 
years) average age 6-11 ; Lower Secondary or Middle (extending over four years) 
average age 11-15 ; Higher Secondary (extending over three years) average age 
15-18 ; and University (extending over at least three years). 

“The education in the first two, if not three, grades should be through the 
vernacular and English, should be optionally taught in the second stage from a 
purely practical point of view and should be compulsory in the third stage 
only. There should be a formal certificate granted on the completion of each 
stage and there should be no formal examinations at any other point. The 
elementary stage should be compulsory for all children of both sexes and should 
concentrate on the acquisition of the three and ideas on various general 

subjects like history, geography, nature study should be conveyed indirectly 
through their ordinary reading-books. Some kind of manual training should 
be insisted on in every stage of education having alternative classes with 
different kinds of bias but on the whole such institutions will be generally 
of one character ; general subjects of a cultural character should have a pro- 
minent place in the curricula, In the third stage, there should be institutions 
of different types, agricultural, industrial, commercial, and general (Arts and 
Science) though a portion of the time even in the first three should continue 
to be devoted to purely cultural subjects. In these specialised institutions 
opportunities should, whenever possible, foe given for practical training in 
addition to the theoretical. In the fourth stage, there would be the University 
with its various faculties, though each University need not aspire to have all 
possible facnlties. The students admitted to the University should be of a 
higher calibre than at present so that University education will produce even 
better results than now. I attach special importance to the education of girls and 
I think that, while the first and fourth grades may ordinarily be taken in common 
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institutions, the second and third should be provided for in separate institutions for 
boys and girls. 

‘‘Our educational system has grown up so far without any conscious planning 
bnt present conditions have made clear the urgent need of a well-thought out 
scheme which will remedy existing difficulties. 

“The educational authorities will be in a position to do this only if they 
are supported by intelligent public opinion ready to disregard vested interests 
when in conflict with the general plan, and also prepared to agree to 
increased expenditure for the starting of a sufficient number of specialised 
institutions.'^ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

Sir Kurma Venkata Eeddi, Law Member to the Government of Madras, delivered 
the Convocation Address to the graduates of the Andhra University, at the Convoca- 
tion held at Waltair on the 19th. December 1934. The following are extracts 
from his address 

To me the Andhra University, as it is slowly rising in its beneficent glory and 
solid grandeur, is the rare realisation of one of the fondest dreams of my ardent 
youth. I was among the earliest advocates for the establishment of a University for 
Telugu Districts of the Madras Presidency, and when it was given to me to 
assist the Government in the Legislature in placing the Andhra University Act on 
the Statute Book in 1925-26, I laboured in ail humbleness and with all my heart ; 
and it was with no less heartiness that I discharged my duties as a member 
of the Senate and of the Syndicate in the early years of this University. 

On this auspicious occasion among the degrees that have been conferred, the 
Honorary Doctorate on our retired Chancellor deserves special mention. This is 
not the place for an appreciation of Sir George Stanley's broad-minded statesman- 
ship, generous and heipful sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of our country- 
men, and unfailing solicitude for the welfare of the masses. This University owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir George Stanley. 

We oflfer a loyal and respectful welcome to the new Chancellor, His Excellency 
Lord Erskine. I am sure His Excellency will watch with tender solicitude and 
paternal care during his Chancellorship the outgrowing of this University from 
its childhood and its emergence into vigorous and healthy adolescence. 

While passing, may 1 with your permission, pay my tribute of appreciation to 
your Pro-Chan celJor, the Hon'ble the Eajasaheb of Bobbili who, in the period of 
rapid transition through which we are passing, has brought to bear upon the 
public life of this province the fine and generous qualities of a house whose martial 
glory in the past is the story of a soul-stiring ballad in our Telugu literature, and 
who is shaping and directing it to make the Presidency of ours, humanly speaking, 
a happy province where a genuine respect for law aad order, an implicit desire to 
achive political aims by constitutional methods, and a friendly feeling between the 
rulers and the ruled will be among its main features. 

I Defects in Educational System 

On occasions like this it is usual to dilate upon the ideals and purpose of 
education and to offer advice to the outgoing students. I do not propose to follow 
that course, even if I had the capacity to do so. I feel also disinclined to tender 
any advice to the graduates leaving the University as to how they should conduct 
themselves, how they should serve the country and the public, and what they 
should do and they should not. But may I observe here that at no time In the 
history of India was there a greater need than now for courage to face the prob- 
lems of the age, devotion to the truest interests of the country, honour and unsel- 
fishness in public service, and for open and receptive minds to every new light ? 
Ymt character has been moulded under your home influences and in your school- 

sthy amount of 'exhortation from me on m occa«ioii 
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like this may not improve matters. There are one or two drawbacks in our present 
eaucational system, however, to which I should like to make some reference. 

Omission of Eeligiotts Insteuction 

The omission of religious instruction from school and college curricula is 
having a ^disastrous^ result. In the famous proclamation of Queen Victoria, out of 
the Dountif Illness of her grace and her great and impartial sense of justice, religious 
neutrality was promised to us; it was a well-meant definition of policy but singu- 
iariy enough it has had unexpected^ and deleterious effects on the progress of 
our country. In the name of this religious neutrality urgent and imperative social 
retorms have been ignored and retarded. It is in the name of this religious 
neutraiity that the consecrated nautch girl continues to ply her infamous trade 
and^ the Paneharaa'— untouchable and oppressed—is left outside the pale of Hindu 
pociety, a pitiable outcaste. To this day it is this religious neutrality that prevents 
legmjation from being undertaken to admit non-caste Hindus into Hindu temples, 
despite the emphatic assertion that they belong to the Hindu fold. Not merely are 
reforms— so necessary^ because of the dictates of social justice-delayed and 
obstructed but the national character has not been elevated, and I regret to add, not 
formed I Lower moral standards are steadily creeping into all walks of our 
lives and there has been a regrettable and dangerous deterioration in the methods 
employed to attain our aims. 

The next result of the exclusion of religious instruction from our educational 
system is^ that we Hindus have at present no religion worth mentioning, Eeligion as 
an inspiring, humbling and purifying faith— founded on the verities of life and satis- 
lying its nobler cravings— is to-day unknown in our country in -practice. Eeligion 
with us has ceased to be a living force. And yet India has always been regarded 
as a land of religions— the birthplace of two of the greatest religions of the world. 

I earnestly appeal to the authorities of this University that at least in the 
educational institutions within the area of its jurisdiction religious instruction may 
be imparted. The principles and tenets of the three great religions— Hinduism# 
Islam and Christianity— should be taught from the earliest standards right upto 
the final University classes. A conscience clause may be provided for and such 
scholars whose parents are unwilling to allow them to attend religious classes will 
be at liberty to absent themselves from such classes. But those who are willing 
there must be provision for religious instruction. And I hope that this earnest 
appeal of mine will not fall on deaf ears. 

Educational System has Outlived its Usefulness 

That the present system of education in India has served its original purpose 
and that it is no longer suited to the present and future requirements of the 
country has been recognised in many quarters. Originally designed with a view to 
training our countrymen to assist the State In the administration of the country 
and with the subsidiary aims of helping the Government in the suppression of 
moral and social evils, prevalent in the country and of increasing its material 
resources and prosperity, the system has done good work and may be said to have 
largely succeeded in its main object. 

As regards exploitation of material resources and the growth of economic pros- 
perity educated Indians have not only not come up to the expectations of the 
original framers of Indian Educational policy but have egregiously failed. It is 
now nearly 80 years since the Universities have been established in India and it 
is sad to note that with the solitary exception of Sir 0. V. Eaman there is not &a 
single outstanding personality in our province who has achieved a name in the 
realm of Science. What is the cause f Where lies the fundamental error in edu- 
cational system ? 

In our Fresideney we have three Universities, and we have 20 first grade 
colleges, 11 professional colleges, 15 second grade colleges, and 410 High Schools. 
In the quinquenium (1929-33) nearly 12,000 graduates came out of these three 
Universities and during that period 11,727 young men passed the Intermediate and- 
B1,7H5 were declared eligible for University studies in 1930-34. More than a third 
of the S. S. L. O. eligibies do not continue their studies. These together with the 
graduates make up a total of 17,200 and then there are the failures aggregating 
roughly to 20,800— which means a total of 50,000 for 5 years, or 10,000 every year. 
Service in the various departments of the Government which is most coveted, can 
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not absorb even a tenth of these. Banks, business firms, railways, insurance 

companies — ali combiiid cannot provide jobs for another tenth of the above lot. 
What is to become of the rest ? What are they doing to-day ? What can they 
do ? Many of them have had their small holdings sold for meeting the cost of 
their education. They cannot go back to the land, for they are either unable to do 
manual labour or have become misfits in rural life. They cannot serve in industries, 
because they are not trained for any. Their sole aim— and it must be admitted the 
aim of the education they received— was to secure jobs in public^ services and 
private employment. The present system of education ^ as conceived by great- 
hearted British statesmen a century ago has in its essentials persisted in sptte ot 
periodical examinations by committees of experts, like the Hunter, Ealeigh and 
Sadler Commissions, There is an urgent need for a daring orientation of our 
policy and methods in education. 

The educational system can do a lot in assisting people to secure employment 
and earn a livelihood. As things stand a present, our educational system is such 
that it envisages every class below the B. A. class as a feeder to the one 
above I It is so conceived that the boy who passed out of the 3rd form ^ is 
intended to study for the School Final and is not fit for any thing 
else. The School Final boy is trained in such a way that he should be fit 
for receiving college education and nothing more. And the Intermediate is likewise 
a preparation for the B. A. and Post Graduate studies. This system must go. The 
ladder system must be abolished. Eural elementary education should be so shaped 
as to enable boys who leave the school to go to the fields and take to agriculture 
with some elementry knowledge of that industry. Secondary education should be 
so self-sufficient, and the scholars who are content with High School ^ Education 
should have received such instruction as would befit them for subordinate places 
in the various services, or, with a little more training in mills and factories, for 
serving as skilled labourers— fitters, mechanics, carpenters, smiths, plumbers, etc. 
It is here that the great army of skilled workers is to be brought into existence 
leaving the work of the supply of men for higher direction and technical and 
scientific experts to the Colleges and Universities. They will give us the staffs Corps 
and the Generals of industries— studying, examining, planning and directing them. 

College Education should be made Costliee 

College Education should be made more costly?aod Universities and Colleges should 
be self-supporting institutions or should mostly depend on private endowments and 
must be intended truly for the entrants to the learned professions, or cultural 
attainments or scientific research. But that this aim may not make University 
education the monopoly of the wealthy or leisured classes, exhibition and scholar- 
ships— from State funds or private benefactions — will have to be provided for the 
meritorious but indigent scholars. Even in Colleges, vocational guidance and per- 
sonal training are essential. In America, this is recognised to its fullest extent. For 
people situated as wo are, poor and ever-increasing in numbers and depending 
largely on the sole industry of agriculture, a type of education has to be evolved 
which will not only ensure in a full measure the bare necessities of life but tend 
to raise our standard of living and inculcate in us a desire to live a fuller and a 
richer life, ISFot that I deprecate cultural education that the Universities impart: 
we do want the leisured and the deserving to have true cultural training, but the 
need for a comprehensive educational policy to enrich the lives of the masses is 
greater and self-evident. Indeed our very existence is otherwise imperilled. 

The Problem of The Jobless 

I shall now proceed to deal with the main theme of my address, the problem 
of the unemployed. This may be treated under two heads, the development of in- 
dustries including agriculture and colonisation in India and abroad. 

Employment in industries postulates the existence of such industries as require 
a large man-power. There is no denying the fact that onr indusirisl progress has 
been small and slow. There are two factors which contribute to industrial develop- 
ment— the material and the human. An abundance of raw-products, their easy 
accessibility and sufficiency of capital for their exploitation, constitute the 
material factors, and labour and skill the human factors* It cannot be 
disputed that we have raw-material in abundance in our country and 
'Ottr province; Thete ia-'enongji capital in the land—ouly it Is shy and 
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suspicious. ^ Want of mutual confidence is the chief reason why the availa- 
ble capital is not forthcoming at present. Labour is cheap and under the conditions 
of unemployment to which I have been referring, this country, I think, can compete 
with any other country in the world in the matter of the supply of cheap labour. 
But this labour is unskilled and here again we look to our schools and colleges 
and to a changed educational system to provide the necessary skill. For our 
industries to grow and flourish, our unskilled labour must be turned into skilled 
labour, and their proper and legitimate share of success in a world where^ competi- 
tion is daily growing keener depends largely on the intelligent direction which 
such skilled labour works under. This directing intelligence is not less essentia! 
than skilled labour. Capital and intelligent direction could be imported; but skilled 
labour is a category apart and the only way to ensure it for our country’s econo- 
mic uplift is to examine and alter the objective and content of our education 
system. 

Let me take this opportunity to congratulate this University on its happy deci- 
sion in establishing the College of Technology. It is a momentous step in the right 
direction. Neither the older University of Madras nor the newer Annamalai 
University has attempted to start such a useful institution. I assume that this 
College of Technology is intended to be a College of Applied Science on the lines of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology in london. j hope that in this 
College will be imparted a highly specialised instruction in Science in application 
to industry. The very existence in the Andhradesa of the College of Technology will 
be an object lesson to the industrialists to enable them to understand how^ valuable 
and essential science is to them and what science can do to. develop industries and to 
what pitches scientific education can raise industrial efficiency. It is the ^ appli- 
cation of science to industrial efficiency. But pure science is not enough. It is the 
application of science to industry that is the need of the country. The time has arri- 
ved when your College of Technology shouldlsoon undertake the work of the Applied 
Sciences of Mining and Metallurgy, The mineral wealth of the Telugu country is 
enormous. Gold and coal in the Godavari Agencies and diamonds in the Wajraka- 
rur region could be prospected. No capital is at present forthcoming to open and 
work mines, not because, as many ' assert, our people are not sufficiently enter- 
prising or rich enough, but because the necessary knowledge in the Applied 
Science is wanting. The college of Technology will supply it, and supply will 
incite the demand, I refuse to believe that we sliould have our techno- 
logical institutions only where there are sufficient industries to absorb the 
students turned out by such institutions. The people who object to the establish- 
ment of such institutions on the above ground are arguing in a vicious circle. 
Nor do I agree that money will not be forthcoming or that we Andhras are not 
enterprising enough. 

Do The Telugtjs Lack Enteepkise ? 

We Teingus arc by nature an emotional race. We are prone to quick conver- 
sions and rapid transmutations when our emotions are deeply stirred. We are not 
really Andhras but when the Andhras conquered us about the 3rd century before 
the Christian era, we readily adopted their name, assimilated their literature and 
incorporated their culture. When on its religious side the Indian Renaissance 
showed itself in the eclecticism of Raja Earn Mohan Roy a century ago and the 
eloquence of Keshub Chandra Sen was having converts to Brahmoism, the Telugus 
showed an emotional receptivity to its doctrines, and there are no two greater 
more honoured, more inspiring names in the Brahmo Samaj movement than the 
late Kandukun Veerasalingam Pantulu and Dr. Sir R. Vankataratanam NaMu, 
who happily is still in our midst. And in recent years of storm and stress, even 
in the unfortunate and regrettable turmoils and troubles, the Telugu country 
stands out prominently-— the Andhras vying with the Guzaratis in the practice of 
the doctrines of Mr. Gandhi— their racial product— and Guntur pitting itself against 
Bardoli for the prize in the no-tax campaign I I am confident, theretore, that if 
these surging emotion and quick receptiveness to new ideas are properly disciplined 
and profitably directed, not only will there be no dearth of adventurous spirit 
among us but a great future awaits our race. Given the help of Applied Science 
and an efficient set of staff, engineers and technical men who can develop and 
build up industries, the necessary funds and enterprise will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. 
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An ENGINEBRINa COLLEGE FOB ANLHEA 

Thia leads me to the question of an Engineering College* What wo want is an 
institution where mining and metallurgy could be studied. If our mining industry 
is to be developed such a College canDOt be avoided. Such an institution could be 
part of the College of Technology instructing in applied science. What we can 
avoid is a college of Engineering of the type of the one at Guiii ly. Our young 
men must go to that College for instruction in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, There is no point in duplicating institutions. 

Need for an Agricultural College 

Our immediate need is a College of Agriculture. The seven disiricis within the 
jurisdiction of this University are vary fertile. But our methods of agriculture are 
not well developed. In many places they are still primitive. No doubt the Agricul- 
tural Department has been doing excellent work but the only Agricultural College 
in the Province is situated at Coimbatore far away from our area. We badly need 
an Agricultural College of our own. Our rice, cocoanut and tobacco problems need 
not only a College but a Eesearch Institute. I wonder if Waltair is a proper place 
for it. Samalkot or Tedepalligudem seems to be best suited. 

The College which I am suggesting should be coupled with a Besearch Institute. 
Both the College and Besearch Institute should be University Institutions, but while 
the College should teach pure science, the Beseareh Institute should not only 
conduct research work but also train students in the applied sciences of Agri- 
culture and allied departments, and be a branch of the College of Technology under 
the control of the faculty of Applied Science. 

Unemployment and Growth of Population 

So far I have dealt mostly with unemployment amongst the educated, but the 
problem of unemployment is much wider than that and it is bound to be serious 
with the march of time. The alarming rate at which our population has been increasing 
is agitating the public mind and causing great concern regarding the unemploy- 
ment of this ever-increasing population. Our population according to the Census of 
lQ2l was 319,000,000 and of 1931 352,000,000. The population of India has increased 
by 11 per cent in the decade 1921-31. 

Thia enormous increase of 34 millions in a single decade raises two important 
and unpleaeent problems. One is as regards the supply of food. There are people 
who believe that Indians are even now underfed. There are others that believe this 
is not true. The vast works of irrigation, constructed long before and much de- 
veloped in recent years, seem to make the problem of food scarcity very remote. 
Famines as such are undoubtedly unknown to-day, but they are bound to become 
frequent if the population goes on increasing at the present rate. Be that as it 
may, it does not seem to be an immediate problem. 

The real and the most imminent trouble, therefore, seems to come from the 
second problem, viz., uBemployment. Though the death-rate is still very high in 
our country the birth-rate has arisen in a greater proportion meaning an increase 
in population and resulting in unemployment. Two remedies have been suggested by 
students of economics and writers on this aspect of tho national problem ; (1) 
Scientihe and constructive measures of eugenics and birth control and (2) Baising 
the rate and tendency to stabilise population. There arc great difficulties in the way 
of popularising measures of birth control in India. But, for a proper appreciation 
of the dangers of over-population and unemployment, naethods of birth-control will 
have to be resorted to. The second remedy-— the rise in the standard of living- 
may not be feasible under the present circumstances and it is difficult to say how 
far this law will operate tn India. 

SSTTLEAIENt ON LAND 

Two other remedies suggest themselves to those who are interested in this prob- 
lem of over-population and its attendant risks. And these are (1) Seitlcment on 
land in India in areas which are not yet brought under ‘cultivation, and (2) colo- 
nisation abroad. The extent of British India {excluding Indian States) m 669,345j(XD 
‘'^eWv.Of this we find that 146,810,000- acres, or 22- per cent, cannot be cultivated 
,m tor, because they are not fit for cultivation, ^ being barren, or are occupied by 
‘‘jhiliMip'p, water, roads or otherwise, and that an extent of 87,062,000, or 13 J pctccnl 
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of the total is occupied by forests. The remaining 434,573,000 acres, or 66 per cent, 
18 the area availaWe for cultivation. Of this 49,618,000 acres, or 7 per cent, are 
leife fallow and 154j017,000* or 23 per cent, are capable of being cuItiFated but are not 
taken up or are abandoned ; and the actual area under cultivation is 228,161,000 
®*> 34 per cent of the total. It will thus be seen that the cultivable waste 
and the fallow lands amount to 203, 635,000 acres which is nearly as much as the 
land actually now under cultivation. Even if 53 million acres out of this is left 
out as fallow and pasture land for cattle and as not economically productive, there 
will still be 150 million acres available for raising crops. This would represent 
an area of 229,900 square miles capable of supporting a population of 55,721,750 
persons by agricultural occupation, assuming that a square mile of culdvable 
land can support 250 people. If these lands are brought under cultivation not 
only would the problem of food supply be solved but also to a large extent the 
problem of unemplyment. For two decades, at any rate, there will be no anxiety— 
1 say for two decades, because economists tell us that past experience has shown 
that the output of commodities has not grown with the same rapidity as the 
population. “Back to the land” cannot be a slogan despised by a people 70 per 
cent of whom live by agriculture. Once again we have to inveigh against our 
educational system. The educated man thinks it beneath his dignity to put his 
hand to the plough. His contempt for manual labour is proverbial. The love of 
office, the pride of power, the certainty of a regular salary, the chances of unholy 
requisites and the respect which even the lowest minions of the Sircar command 
have deflected men from land. This great love of power must cease, This un- 
worthy desire for ill-gotten wealth must end. Otherwise there is no hope for us. 
Here we have five-eights as much land available for cultivation as the area that is 
actually under cultivation. If only this land is made available to the unemployed 
educated and if our educated men are prepared to turn to land, dropping their ideas of 
securing jobs, there will be a chance of not only finding sufficient employment for all 
educated and uneducated unemployed but also of increasing the agricultural produc- 
tion of the country and, consequently, for an increase of national wealth. Educated 
men will certainly prove better agriculturists than those who adopt the traditional 
methods of cultivation. If educated Indians take to agriculture, the process of 
development would be rapid, and ere long we can take out of the land the 
highest it can yield. Will not educated Indians turn from their search of an 
impossible El Dorado and strive for a life which is as honourable and embodying 
to themselves as it is necessary and urgent to their country ? 

Colonisation Abroao 

The next remedy is colonisation abroad. This is a difficult and thorny problem 
at present because racial antagonism, colour prejudice and economic jealousy 
rouse passions and vitiate judgment. Countries like the F. S. A., Canada, South 
Africa and Australia have completely closed their doors against Indians, 

Indians necessity for a place under the sun is insistent and urgent, and I have 
still faith in the far-seeing statesmanship of Britain and in the innate sense of 

e e and equity among the British race and I have a profound and unshakable 
that both alike for high moral purpose and enlightened interest, this problem 
(in South Africa) will be solved in course of time, and in a manner satisfactory to 
all. The objections, so far raised against^Indian immigration, are mainly based on 
the status of the previous immigrants and the low standard of living to which 
they are accustomed— an objection which cannot be raised, if educated Indians, 
decently provided with means enough for settlement on land, are prepared to migrate. 

I must now bring to a close these few thoughts on some of the problems that 
are agitating us. Young friends, you have all taken your degrees and I congratu- 
late you on your success. But I must warn you against making this the last phase 
of your student career. It is not an uncommon phenomenon among our graduates 
to heave a sigh of relief at the the end of the college course and consign their 
books to the corner of a shelf, there to lie untouched and uncared for. They for- 
get that the academical training they receive is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end and an equipment for a more useful and a more systematic appre- 
ciation of literature and the problems that one can never afford to pass by uncon- 
cern^ if they wish to play an "honourable part in life and society. It is opt given 
to all of us to be creative artists* but certainly all of us are welcome to drink at 
the fountain of inspriation which a poet or a philosopher is, and to diffuse those 
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fertilising thoughts in a busy indomitable world and thereby contribute in our 
humble way to the commonweal of mankind. 

Wanted —Lbadjees 

The primeveal sin of humanity is avidya— ignorance. And the deeper we probe 
into the subtle and mysterious realms where the manifold happenings of life are 
fashioned, the more clearly shines forth the truth of this saying. With assiduous 
zeal and unflagging energy, strive after knowledge and shred ignorance ; and re- 
member the saying of Socrates that an unexamined life is not worth living. Gra- 
duates of the Andhra University, you are stepping out into the larger world of 
life and its stern realities and inexorable demands will soon be upon you. May it be 
given to you in any station of life that you may be called upon to fill to act 
honourably, courageously and worthily. In the great times that we are living, we 
want leader and workers who “sophisticate not Truth, love no darkness, nurse no 
delusion and allow no fear”. But if the times are great there are also round about 
us evil influences and dangerous tendencies against which I cannot too strongly 
caution you. There is need, in an abundant measure, for that supreme quality of 
Charity. Save as the hall-mark of your education— -Equanimity. And great is the 
need of this equipose of mind for us to think seriously about the problems that 
confront us. As men think, so will they live, and it is the lives of men, and not 
blind Fate, that weaves the destiny of world. 

Before I close let me beg you to ponder over this exhortation of the late 
Lord Eosebery, ‘^Day by day the horizon of human possibility, which now lies so 
unbounded before you, must contract. The time must come when, under the stroke 
of illness or the decay of nature, hope and health, the pride and power of life and 
intellect, which now seem so inseperable from your trimphant youth, will have 
passed away. There will then be no surer consolation, humanly speaking, than the 
consciousness of honest hope fulfilled, of health not abused, of life and intellect 
exerted in all its strength and fulness, not like water poured on the sand but for 
the raising and bettering in some degree of some portion of your fellowmen. 

Young friends, fare you well I Graduates of the Andhra University, God be with 
you 1 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Sir Ahdur Eahim delivered the annual address at the Convocation of the 
Punjab University at Lahore on the 22nd. December 1934. In the course of his 
address, he said 

Most of our universities have inherited a system of education which although 
it has served its purpose in the past, is now judged by competent authorities to be 
too primitive to meet our modern requirements. I shall not for a moment deprecate 
a system to which indeed we ought to be grateful for the good work it has done. 
It has brought within our reach the treasures of western arts and science and has 
given an impetus to the intellectual advance of the people. It has given us a 
mental attitude and an out-look on life which characterise the western world. 
Above all, it has made it possible for us to have an Indian national ideal, by 
giving us a common language and a unity of culture. But inspite of these great 
benefits the present system of education has been subjected to a severe criticism 
and vital reforms have been suggested by educationists individually as well as 
collectively in conferences. 

The edu^tiqoal system of a country, it has rightly been said, must be suited to 
its needs. _ During the last seventy-five years, from the time when the first three 
Indian universities were established to the present day, the conditions of Indian life, 
both social and political, have undergone a change which is unprecedented m the 
,^1^'flqry of the country. The old social order which reitricled education to a small 
■^livil.edged class IS being replaced by a new order In which the rigid class dlstlnc* 
|dE 0 and the well-protected class privileges have been effectively challenged* There 
hte.peen a general^ rise M the standard of living; and with the Inirdduellott of 
■dphherafec Institutions m the 'country there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
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for mass education. Our conception of education and particularly of university 

education cauoot remain unaffected by these changing conditions, Wc are con- 
scious of the defects of the present system of^ education, indeed they are so obvious 
that they need no special mention. They are"“inherent in the history of university 
education m this^ country. It is generally recognised today that the system of 
education in India has grown, especially in its inception, without any conscious 
planning ; it has not followed any deliberate well thought out outline of development. 
The great men of the past to whose wisdom and foresight we owe the first three 
of the existing Indian universities introduced a new system of education into this 
ancient country with objects which at the time were most desirable ; but they 
could not be expected to have a long enough and a clear enough vision of a dis- 
tant future and its numerous problems. We have received abundantly from these 
great institutions the good gifts of education, we have also inherited from them an 
old tradition with all its present difficulties. Our heritage from the past includes 
both assets and liabilities. You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in your convocation address 
last December evisaged some of the difficulties which you described as ^gcave and 
difficult problems which cannot be solved in a moment.^ ‘How to adjust the 
claims of a rapidly changing future with those of a conservative past ? How to 
adjust the demands of pure learning with the students^ demand for a livelihood ? 
To hold the balance between the discovery of new truths with the conservation of 
abstruse learning, the moulding of the minds and character of the mass of under- 
graduates, and special practical training for particular vacations ?” You referred 
to these serious problems as difficulties you jbiad to encounter in this university. 
But these are difficulties for us all. In Delhi we have been considering identical 
problems ; but their solutiou seems beset with numerous ‘difficulties. Each problem 
has its special character and depends on conditions which affect other regions of 
the vast field of education. The educational system of a country is a very complex 
structure, its different stages and parts are so interconnected that reform in any 
one direction is not possible without disturbing the equilibrium of the whole. 

Eeconsruction Plan 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the problems of the stage of 
admission to the university and the proper disposal of the two Intermediate 
classes , the shortening of the period of secondary education and the provision for 
vocational training. They owe their origin to the compelling forces of circumstances 
produced by a variety of causes, economic, social and political. The problems are 
perplexing in the extreme and the difficulty of their solution consists in the 
strength of an old tradition and to a large extent in the fact that each of them 
leads us inevitably to the reconstruction of the system of education as a whole. 
The possibility of such a reconstruction has been discussed by^ prominent Indian 
educationists in conferences and on other important occasions. The trend of 
thought in university circles seems to be in favour of a recent Eesolution of the 
Government of the United Provinces which proposes (1) that the Secondary 
Course should be shortened and (ii) that the Intermediate Course should bo 
lengthened by one year. This means naturally that admission to the university 
should be at a later stage, that is to say, atter the Intermediate Course. 

One great advantage of the shortened secondary course would be the restraint 
it might impose on the present drift of countless youths to the university who, 
by their age and their inadequate mental equipment are unfit for a university 
career. Nothing is more tragic than to witness the futility of the struggle of 
thousands of our young men to get through the university to pursue, without 
much hope, a goal which is not within their reach. The tragedy is aggravated by 
the economic and educational waste and the hopelessness of the prospect to which 
this course of drift inevitably leads. 

To prevent this wastage of time. labour and resources we should try to divert 
the majority of our pupils to whom university education is unprofitable to occupa- 
tions or to vocational education In separate vocational institutions where they 
can have what they really need a practical industrial training which will turn 
them into useful members of society. 

The shortened secondary course should ‘provide a general education complete 
in itself, untrammelled by university requirements,’ I need not here dilate on a 
programme of mass education or discuss the nature and scope of the secoudary 
course which will be the minimum general education for every child. But there is 
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one point which needs some consideration* One of the chief difficulties, which 
have hampered the progress of secondary education in this country, is the biiinguai 
instruction we have enforced on our children with^ a view^ to prepare them all for 
a future university course, where the medium of instruction is English. In this 
reconstructed system of education, which we are now considerinir, there wiii be no 
need for this biilingual instruction at the secondary stage. We can, therefore, 
increase the efficacy of the shortened secondary course by providing all teaching 
except in English through the vernacular. After the completion of this stage, 
a careful selection should separate those who are fit for higher education from 
others who have neither the mental equipment nor the capacity for such education. 
For the latter, a vocational training is the only useful education and the earlier 
they go in for it, the better for them. For, apart from other considerations, they 
would, in that case, be far more likely to be ab=orbed into the humbler occupations 
of life than would be many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate. 

Following a shortened secondary course, we now come to a three-year Inter- 
mediate course for a smaller number of pupils desirous of admission to a three- 
year Degree Course in the university. This is difficult from our present 
intermediate course in two important respects. First, it is longer by one 
year and secondly, which is a more vital point, it is separated from the university, 
not only in actual teaching but in administration and control. The separation of 
Intermediate classes from the university was strongly recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission who considered that the development of university work 
demanded a re-organisation of Higher Secondary education and that for this 
purpose it was necessary that the work done in Intermediate Colleges of the 
university should be transferred to institutions of a new type to be called Inter- 
mediate Colleges. This authoriative view was almost immediately adopted by some 
of the Indian universities which were created or re-organised after the publication 
of the Commission's report. In practice, however, it has been found exceedingly 
difficult to carry out this recommendation of the Commission. The colleges do not 
seem to favour the separation of the intermediate classes’ from the degree classes. 
The reasons underlying this are partly financial and partly academic. In the first 
place, the intermediate classes that are now attached to the colleges are remunera- 
tive. The employment of a combined staff for the B. A. and ^ Intermediate classes 
is economical and, incidentally, gives the Intermediate students the benefit of 
the lectures of the more highly qualified teachers who are normally employed 
for instruction in B. A, classes. 

This attitude of the college is, I admit, not entirely unfair, particularly under 
the existing conditions. But we are now considering a reconstructed system of 
education in which all the different stages are readjusted. The intermediate stage 
should be considered in relation to the other stages of the entire educational 
system. With a shortened Secondary Course, and a three-year Degree CourBe, 
the Intermediate Course ought to have a distinct and separate place of its own. 
In order to maintain the standard of university education in the true sense of the 
word, the teaching resources of the university Should not be diverted to the 
instruction of school children who are as yet unfitted to receive university educa- 
tion,’ The ideal of a university as an association of scholars engaged in the 
pursuit of truth can hardly be realised if we continue to admit into it every year 
an overwhelming number of immature youths. 

Vocational Education 

I have Incidentally mentioned the need of vocational education for the average 
pupil who is unfitted to pursue a course of higher learning and research. You 
will, I hope, bear with me if I venture to say a few more words on this very 
important subject. There seem to be two extreme views in respect of the way in 
which the distressing problem of middle-class unemployment should be dealt 
with. On the one hand there are those who trace the evil to a defective system of 
education and demand an increased facility for vocational education by the estab- 
lishment of vocational institution on a much more generous scale tnroughout the 
country, and on the other hand, there are some thinkers to whom the present 
difficulties are largely due to the alleged inadequate attention of Government to 
•W- economic and industrial needs of the. country# Government can do a greal 

they maintain, by developing the Industries of the country and by creallng 
opportunities for our young 'men. There Is much to be said in iupporfc oi 
pMjtevcotttenlion# But no single remedy Is adeqiuale for such a complo; mi 
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difficnU situation. Mere provision of vocational schools will not create new indus- 
tries to absorb young men who receive a vocational training. On the other hand, 
we may add to the number of the unemployed by creating a new class of unhappy 
people, of trained men without work. We have already in the country 
not a few young men who have already received an industrial training 
abroad, but are waiting long for suitable places which may offer them 
a chance of employment. This unfortunate position makes the problems 
for the educationist still more difficult. He has to devise an educa- 
tional system which not only provides a vocational training suited to the economic 
and social conditions of the country ; but creates in your young men a mental 
attitude which will not reject the humbler occupations of life as beneath their 
dignity. Middie-class unemployment is not entirely am educational problem. It is 
rather a social problem for the effective solution of which the educationist should 
co-operate with the statesman, the administrator and the organiser of industries. 

But have we nothing to say, in the meantime, to the young men and women 
who are here with us this afternoon, but will be leaving this hall in a few 
minutes for a word which may not be as sympathetic as their alma mater and 
may not offer them immediate prospects of a useful career. 

Middle Class Unemployme^s't 

Young graduates of the year, the problem of middle class unemployment is not 
altogether unfamiliar to you. You may find life now more difficult and the pros- 
pect more gloomy than did the generations before you, yet it will be wrong on 
your part to be daunted by what appears to be a cheerless outlook. The only 
test of a developed character which I hope your university has given you, is its 
attitude towards difficulties. A man of solid worth is never daunted by them. 
They only increase his endeavour ; and ceaseless endeavour is the secret of success 
and greatness. Do not consider any difficulty unsurmountable , for those who do 
so, never succeed in life. Take difficulties as opportunities and not as impediments, 
and success is yours. 

There is a great deal of futile talk about the disillusionment of youth after it 
leaves the sanctuary of a university ; but dillusion can only follow an illusion. It 
can come to those who have tried in the university to get only a passport to 
employment. For many amongst such a dillusion most certainly waits. But they 
who realise the true purpose of university education have no cause for 'disillusion- 
ment. Young men and women with the intellectual equipment and inspiration of a 
university education need not find life without useful work. It may be 
difficult for them to secure high posts in Government services : but in a country 
full of poverty and ignorance it should not be hard for them to find congenial 
work in rural reconstruction— in the reorganisation of the economic life and the 
education of the poorer classes. Do not, for a moment, regret the education you 
have received, even though you may not find it lucrative. The business of a 
university is to make the life of the country richer, not by bringing material 
wealth to its graduates, but by imparting culture to its students. A man of real 
culture is one who has developed his entire personality. Self-realization is the 
essence of culture. The fullest developm nt of a man’s intellectual and spiritual 
qualities is its goal, and these qualities are not to be judged by a utilitadan 
standard. The true worth of university education is spiritual and cultural rather 
than malGriai and utilitarian. I have put this idealistic view of education before you 
with the purpose of drawing your attention to a truth, the realisation of which 
may change your outlook on life. 

On the university men and women of a country depends the preservation and 
the progress of its culture, which is the soul of its civilization and the very 
essence of its life. India is the proud possessor of an ancient culture, which is the 
result of the evolution of centuries. It has been, again and again, enriched by the 
infusion of other cultures and civilisations. In its catholicity is reflected the great 
ness of India’s soul, which has never rejected a truth as foreign and has yet 
preserved its essential character. The continuity of Indian culture depends on you. 
This is a rapidly changing age ; old ideas are crumbling down and there is thus 
a void in the mind of the thinking world today. Into this void Fash in casual 
thoughts from ail quarters. The novelty of every new thought attracts the young. 
I shall be the last person to advise you to fight shy of these now Face 

them and examine them, It is new thoughts that lead to progress. But I shall 
most certainly ask you to weigh every new idea before you accept it. Do not be 
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carded away by tha sheer novely of an ori^cinal thought. Eemembar that all bad 
things in the world like all good things must have been new at one time or 
another. Act therefore with the greatest circumspection. 

Search foe Truth 

Eemember one thing more in your choice— the peculiar characteristics of life In 
your country. What is elixir for one man is poison for another ; and this is no 
less true about countries and nations than it is about men. Therefore, be not 
carried away by false analogies. Blind imitation is the course of all intellectual 
life, which is built less on obedience and adoration than on rebellion and scepti- 
cism. But it is also true that there caa be no successful rebellion without the 
discipline of obedience and no useful scepticism without an apprenticeship in faith 
and even in adoration. Therefore, learn the true secret of obeying and rebelling, 
believing and disbelieving in this complex life, for it is the glory of a cultured man 
to understand it. The search for Truth is an arduous journey and full of pitfalls, 
but this understanding will teach you how to distinguish the true from the false 
and will enable you to reach the goal unscathed by the trials and difficulties! beset- 
ting your path. 

To you, if to any, this day should stand as the culmination of a period of 
apprenticeship under your teachers for the life which is waiting for you outside, 
removed from the protective care of your alma mater> Thisc ulmination, like every 
other in the history of a progressive mind, is only a beginning. We are alive and 
progressive only so long as our culmination are our beginning. If your character 
has been properly trained, you should have learnt that no end is an end in itself. 
It is only a means to another and a greater end. A properly regulated life is not 
like a vast level stretch of land ; it is like a mountain range of many peaks. When 
you have climbed one peak, you have a vision of another higher and more majestic. 
And thus, through landscapes of grandeur and beauty, you pass on to the majesty 
of the most sublime heights. It may not be given to every one of us to reach the 
highest peak, but this is no reason why we should not endeavour to reach our 
highest. 


The Aligarh Maslini University Convocation 

Sir Shah Muhammad Suleiman, in his extempore address at the Convocation of 
the Aligarh Muslim University held at Aaligarh on^the 22ridt. December 1934, said 

An extremely disappointing feature of , the modern system of education is 
that many youngraen having obtained distinctions in their academic careers are 
utterly unable to find means to maintain themselves, much less to support their 
families. During the last century when the ^supply of men possessing Western 
knowledge was small, the Government services alone were enough to absorb the en- 
tire output of the schools and the colleges. But now with the increasing growth io 
the number of matriculates and graduates, the supply exceeds by far the existing 
demand, leading to an acute situation and chronic unemployment. With the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of qualified men turned out every year, tha vacan- 
cies in the posts can never be sufficient for them, and the acuteness of unemploy- 
ment is bound to become still more chronic with the advance of years, and discon- 
tent will foster hatred against the existing order of things. 

, . Ho doubt, the Increase in the number of students during the last decades has 
■been phenomenal ; and jtidgi’ng from the vastness of the population which still 
mains to be educated and the small percentage of literacy attained eo far, there can 
equally be no doubt that the numbers will go on increasing at a stlli greater rate. 
It is futile; to try to limit, the number of boys and girls reading In the schools and 
'colleges. Jf accommodation is not available, ' the schools and eollegea Ihemsolvca 
Witt'multiply. For a country with hundreds, of millions of people, it cannot be 

with any truth- that the present number' of' ‘students is by any meauB too 
fegq.. Proportionately speaking, the number Is -considerably smaller mm in conn- 
.ttWlfee Englana > and there is no justiicalloa im laling any steps Io preveni m 
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increase in the future. Howsoeyer unfortunate in some respects the ultimate con* 
sequence may be, the increasing demand for education, is a hopeful sign and it is 
inevitable that the number must multiply and increase at a progressive rate. It^ is 
hopeless to try to stem the tide ; the remedy is to remodel the system of education 
80 as to find new fields of occupation for such increasing number. 

Drastic OvEEHAULiNG Needed 

The time is gone when mere literary or scientific education imparted in most of 
the Indian educational Institutions could suffice to find work for^ educated young- 
men and women. The whole system requires a drastic overhauling. The existing 
institutions, which impart mere general education must be transferred into-semi- voca- 
tional institutions so as to benefit the students for various callings and^ occu- 
pations, The secondary schools throughout the country are designed pre'eminently 
to provide purely literary education and qualify matriculates for admission to the 
universities, and not so much to give them training to adapt themselves 
to occupations and callings. The existing schools have, no doubt, contributed to 
the progress of secondary education on a large scale, but it is in consequence of 
these very schools that the problem of unemployment has become so acute. Boys 
are taken away from their hereditary occupations and given nothing but a smatter- 
ing of literary education instead. If the type of education imparted by the 
schools were changed, their output can be absorbed into agricultural, industrial and 
commercial activities. Some vocational training should be made compulsory so that 
no student should be allowed to pass out of school without having learnt some art 
or craft, on which he could fall back, if he cannot afford to prosecute his studies 
further. The curriculum of the high schools should include vocational training, 
and the examination be not a mere test for admission to universities, as it is at 
present. The problem of unemployment would be solved to a large extent, if 
instead of creating in their minds a contempt for their trade, the students were 
given some special training for it, and made more fitted to go back to it. Manual 
training or handicraft introduced as a compulsory subject {would help to give great 
relief and provide sufficient technical training to a majority of students so as to 
obviate the necessity of their prosecuting their studies beyond the school stage. 

A radical change in the system of secondary education would divert a large 
number of students at the completion of their school education to useful occupa- 
tions and callings. Government schools should be gradually transformed into 
institutions of a specialised vocational character in order to serve as models to 
similar private institutions. Private enterprises should be directed mainly towards 
semi-industrial schools, imparting vocational training side by fside with general 
education. The aim should be to have industrial and craft schools in all the 
important towns, where ^oung men and girls may be trained to earn their liveli- 
hood by taking to small industries not requiring much capital. 

Both Cultdeal and Economic Advancement] 

On the other hand, the value of higher education should be judged both from 
the cultural and the utilitarian points of view. The universities have come to 
occupy a prominent position in our material life ; and with the gradual advance of 
education, their importance is bound to grow greater and greater still. They are 

without question some of the noblest institutions in the country designed for the 

extension and diffusion of knowledge. As repositories of human knowledge, they are 
to collect together and preserve the acquisitions of science and art made in the 

bygone ages ; and as great workshops of learning they must stimulate new disco- 

veries and inventions. They have to interpret the philosophy of the past to the 
modern mind, strike out a fresh line of thought and open a new way for original 
investigation. In addition to being the chief seats of learning for carrying on 
literary study and scientific research, the universities must fever remain the great 
centres for the cultivation of intellect, refinement of feelings and the building up of 
character. Their merit would depend on the quantity as well as the quality of in- 
tellectual contribution to human knowledge that they are able to make through the 
devoted labours and valuable researches of their teachers and scholars, and on the 
cultural education that they are able to impart by their discipline and traditions. 

But there is the utilitarian aspect as well. The economic and material progress 
of a country is linked up with the growth of higher university education. Univer- 
sities cannot constitute themselves into secluded sanctuaries cut off from the 
matter of fact life outside ; but must play a leading part not only in the cultural 
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©dvancement of the country, but also in its economic development^ which ^ will be 
expedited in proportion to the increase of efficiency in technical education, and 
its pace will be re^^ulated by the growth of university departments where pracUcal 
knowledge is taught. 

System is at Fault 

A larger and larger proportion of the graduates find themselves unable to fit 
into the economic scheme of the country. It is commonly supposed that this is due 
to the universities fioodiog the country with too many graduates. ^ But the fault 
lies not with the number but with the system of university education, which con- 
centrates attention on literary education mostly and scientific instruction partyi 
docs not make the students qualified for any trade or profession, except the profession 
of law and education. It is no wonder that the profession of law is so over-crowded. 
The universities, which are imparting only general education and are suffering from an 
utter lack of specialization, should boldly face the fact and mould themselves so as to 
be in a position to find employment for their graduates in industries, trade and com- 
merce just as much as in the services. The universities would be failing in their duty, 
if they were to allow their students to be drifted away after completing their courses 
of study, without anv fixed aim in mind, and throw them out into a world of fierce 
competition, where they may not earn even half as much as they spent as students. 
The academic authorities ought to be in a position to guide the students under 
their care in selecting their future lines of occupation ; and the courses of study 
should be net organized as to compel the students to make up an early choice of 
career. 

The universities should readapt themselves to the needs of the time, and must 
adjust their teaching to the requirements of the various professions, services and 
industries. University life must be in living contact with the practical problems of 
the country ; and to achieve this the universities must enter into active co- 
operation with established industrial institutions. It is only by the discoveries and 
inventions of commercial utility made by universities that betterment of the econo- 
nomic conditions of India can be brought about. What is wanted is an applica- 
tion of scientific research to industrial developments, and this can be procured by 
co-ordination and harmony betweeen the universities and the pioneer industries of 
the country. Only a reorganization on such lines will meet the crisis., 

Co-ORDINATIOH ANP C^O-OPEEATION 

Of late years, much has been said on coordination and co-operation among the various 
universities. The dream that there should be cooperation in such a way that only a few 
.particular subjects should be taught at*one university and at that university exch^sively, 
is not capable of being realized. Co-ordination in the sense that a subject should not 
be introduced if provision for it exists at some other university can be thought of 
only when the question of the addition of some minor subjects of lesser importance 
arises. As far as I can see, the present list of subjects taught In the Indian uni- 
versities is not such as to leave much room for curtailment or cut. Unitary teach- 
ing universities have of a necessity to be self-contained, which implies that there 
should be facility for the leaching of at least all the important subjects on the 
Arts and the Science sides. The facilities that exist in the Indian uoiversjiies, ex- 
cept perhaps in the arts classes, are not very wide, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether a further limitation would be of any utility at all. If a free choice of the 
subjects is to be given to the students, the question of combination is a matter 
dependent on individual talents and aptitude, necessitating adequate provision for 
all the important subjects. There is bound to be a certain amount of overlapping, 
and to some duplication of work but it is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 

For instance, the number of subjects taught at the Mtislina University may, at 
first sight, appear to be large, but they include only the important subjects, moat 
of which are altogether indispensable. They comprise only the important braiichcB 
of knowledge, for which there is always a great demand, and in most of which 
classes are usually full With the exception perhaps of some solitary subject, it 
■Will never be possible to abolish any. department altogether* If the number of sub- 
jects prescribea at Aligarh were compared with the number of subjects taught at 
Oft'mbrlclge, Oxford or London, the contrast would be striking. Perhaps many, who 
of reducing the number of subjects In, .the Indian universities, are not aware 
that ,at‘ th® big English Universities well over 150 different subjects are available to 
students tod there is adequate staff to teach -ail of them. 
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Inddstsul HeIseaech 

countries, technology dominates the whole of modern life and perv- 
aoes ttie entire civilization, and success lies in harnessing the forces of Nature and 
utiiiziDg tnem for the purposes of man. Their great prosperity is due to the indus- 
ana mecnanicai revolution, which has introduced a new method of mass pro- 
auction into industries, yielding better quality for lower prices. This woMd 
nave mt manual labour very hard but for that fact that the whole world market is 
avauaDie to tliem. Countries like Germany, Italy and Japan are making their univer- 
sities great centres of industrial research with a view to stimulating their industrial 
progress, ihe secret of the success of the Japanese system of education lies 
in the quick assinaiiation of ractical knowledge from Europe and America giving 
only a secondary importaneel^ to advanced theoretical researches. Her industrial 
ana economic progress is the direct result of the ready adoption of the scientific 
and technical knowledge of the West. 

f a rapid espaosion of industry, trade and commerce can provide sufficient 

iieia tor a backward country like India, which has an enormously large populatioo, 

1 is already a great stimulus to the expansion of 

Dusmtss and that great progress is certainly made and new factories are faelng 
only the sugar industry but other big industries are 
apuqpmg. We can foresee that in the immediate future progress will lie in tto^^ 

of all the important cities and the extension of water 
WOTKS to ail the towns. These alone will absorb a very large number of electrlca 
ana mechanical engineers. Then again, the conversion of vast stores of raw 

matenals, now exported out of India into finished products can furnish an ample 
oeia tor employment of technical experts. Besides manufacture, there is the great 
agncuitural industry, which is the mainstay of the large masses in the rural areas • 
tneir methods are crude and primitive and have not kept pace with the advahce 
01 scientihc ^ improvements adopted in other Colonies of the Empire, which are 
competing with India. There is great room for improvement of the quality of 
land which immensely increase the value of agricultural produce. 

It ^ should be the concern of the universities to foresee 'the future and so 
organise themselves as to be able to turn out qualified men and women to meet 

the country's demand. What we badly need in India is a large body of well- 

trained ana well-skilled persons, who, with their industrial education and training 
would by their intelligence and labour, add to the productive capacity of the 
country and its output of manufactured articles, and in that way inaugurate an 
prosperity all round. ^ 

if a university had an unlimited purse at its disposal or an inexhaustible source 
ot income, the problem of University education would be simple enough, and 
nothing more would be needed than a mere reproduction of the departments of 
western universities, But the paucity of financial resources inexorably puts a 
limitation on one^s ambitions ; expenditure has to be curtailed and kept within 
narrow bounds for want of sufficient funds. The question then resolves itself into 
one of mere preference ; which department should have more money than another, 
the needs of which department can be postponed for another year, how available 
luncls should be apportioned among rival claims and so on. Unfortunately techno- 
logical departments involve very heavy initial costs to provide accommodation and 
equipments, and require heavy recurring expenditure for their maintenance. JSence 
there is a natural reluctance to open such branches as would swallow up a great 
part of the Income and commit the university to large recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure. Accordingly the common University policy throughout India, except 
Benares, has been to sacrifice the more useful departments in order that the 
universities might have multifarious activities. 

! Benares University’s Success 

j The Benares University has succeeded in realising three great ideals, which are 

f specially suited to a country like India. First its teaching staff is more moderately 

paid than that of any other Indian University, Secondly, the life led by the 
students of the university is much simpler and cheaper than at any other university. 
And thirdly, the university is not only imparting theoretical knowledge, literary and 
scientific, but also giving technical training thus making a real contribution to the 
industrial development of India and supplying the needs of Indian industries and 
Indian factories. It has no doubt been far more fortunate than the Aligarh Univer- 
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eity in receiving munificent donations and grants from Indian Princes and other 
philanthropists ; but this generosity may, in no small measure, be due to the accepted 
utility of the subjects taught there. 

The authorities of the Benares University appreciated at an early stage that 
technical knowledge combined with the practical training is best calculated to 
promote indigenous industries ani develop the material resources of the country. 
Their efforts have been concentrated on devoting more than a quarter of the entire 
funds to the establishment of the departments of technology, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy. Applied Geology and Surveying, Botany 
and Agriculture, Industrial and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and other subjects of 
practical importance are included in the Faculty of Science. Manufactures of oils, 
soaps and scents, enamelling and electro-plating and numerous other practical things 
are being taught. The Engineering College has about 550 students, who while 
pursuing their studies, are also engaged in producing electric ceiling fans, other me- 
chanical appliances and small machines. Great attempt is being made to produce 
cheap commercial products as substitute for imported materials. The departments 
of Technology are in direct touch with manufacturers and have secured a special 
grant from the Government of United Provinces. The great success achieved by 
these departments lies in this fact that the engineering graduates of the Benares 
University are to be found in every town in India holding suitable posts. They arc 
thus not only earning a living for themselves but actually helping the indusirial 
and commercial development of the country. This is a great achievement of which 
the Hindu University can justly bo proud, and which example the Muslim Univer- 

eity would do well to follow. 

Of course, the inadequacy of funds is the greatest stumbling block in the way of 
improvements. It is not always found possible on financial grounds to open new 
departments, however much they may be needed. Indeed, sometimes even existing 
departments have to be badly starved. But once the policy of introducing technical 
education has been decided upon, it is possible gradually to transform existing 
departments by suitably changing the syllabus, even though the process be 
slow. 

Lead Simple Lives 

In a poor country like India where the average annual income per head is about 
l-15th of the average amount per head, which is yearly saved and put in the 
savings bank accounts in England, the financial resources of private institutions are 
bound to be always critical. Private universities cannot have a bountiful supply of 
funds, and cannot afford to maintain a highly paid teaching staff. The teaching 
staff of the Muslim University have already made a sacrifice and cheerfuliy submitted 
to cuts in their salaries. As security of tenure is essential for a hearty devotion to 
work, it would be a wise course to give them a definite assurance to remove all 
future anxieties. If financial resources do not improve much, the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a new revised scale of lower salaries for new entrants without 
adversely affecting the present incumbents. 
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On The Indian Constitntionai Refonn 


The report; of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitntionai Eeform was 
pnbhsnei on the 22ndl. November 1934. The composition of the Committee was as 
follows 

Eoubb of Lords (16 Mmnhers) Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 
Marquess of Salisbury, Marquess of Zetland, Marquess of Linlithgow, Marquess of 
Beading,. Earl of Derby, Earl of Lyttoo, Earl Feel, Lord Middleton, Lord Ker 
(M. Lothian), Lord Harding of Penhurst, Lord Irwin, Lord Snell, Lord Eaakeillour, 
and Lord Hutchinson of Montrose. 

House of Qommoyis [16 Members) Major Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cadogan, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Cocks, Sir Reginald Craddock, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Issac 
Toot, Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, Lord 
Eustace Percy, Miss Pickford, Secretary, Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw- Milne, 
and Earl Winterton. 

Delegates from the Indian States Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 
C. 1. E. ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat-Khan, 0. B. E. ; Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Hydari;Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, 0. 1. E., 0. B. E. ; Sir Manubhai Nand- 
shanker Mehta, 0. S, I. ; Sir Prabhasankar Dalpa tram Pattani, K. 0. I. E. and 
Mr. Y. Thombare. 

Delegates from Continental British India r—His Highness the Eight Honourable 
Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khau, G. 0. S. I, G. C. I. E., G. C. V. 0. ; Sir 
u, P. Eamaswami Aiyar, K. 0. I. E. ; Dr. B. E. Ambedkar ; Sir Hubert Carr ; 
Mr. A. H. Guznavi j Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney ; Sir Hari Singh Gour ; Mr. 
A. Eangaswami Iyengar ; Mr. M. E. Jayakar ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. 0. Kelkar ; 
Begum Shah Nawaz ; Eao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro ; Sir Abdur Eahim ,* The 
Eight Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, E. C. S. I ; Sir Phiroze Sethna ; Dr. 
Shafa’at Ahmad Khan ; Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh ; Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar ; 
Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas. C, I. E., M. B. E., and Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

Delegates from the Province of Burma Sra Shwe Ba ; Mr. 0. H. Campagnac, 
M. B. E., Mr. N. M. Cowasji, U Kya Din, Mr. K. S. Harper, U Chit Hlaing, 
U. Thein Maung ; Dr. Ba Maw, Dr. Ea Pe, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, IT ShweTha and Mr. S. 
A. S. Tyabji. 

Volume I of the Report, which, along with Record Papers containing certain 
memoranda, has been issued to the Press, consists of two Parts. 

Part I of Volume I consists of 427 pages. It contains the Report proper with 
two appendices which are reprints of the White Paper and the proposals regarding 
Burma, A comprehensive index to the report is also appended relating separately 
to India proper and Burma. 

Part II of Volume I contains the proceedings of the Joint Select Committee, a 
report of the discussions, the draft reports and amendments thereto proposed in the 
Committee* „ , ^ • ' ' • , ' 

Volume If relates to records. Of these, records A 1 and A 2 and B 1 and B 2 
and B B are notes and memoranda on reforms for Burma by the Secretary of 
State and the Burma delegates or report of discussions between the yommittee and 
the Burma delegates. This volume also contains records relating to India. Those 
marked 0 1, C 2 and C 3 have been separately printed and have been issued along 
with Volume 1. C 1 consists of papers submitted the Secretary of State such as 
those relating to Family Pension Funds, Terrorism in India, federal finance, federal 
legislature and Orissa boundaries. 0 2 consists of papers submitted by M^bers of 
the Committee such as that on direct vs. indirect election, by Loras Derby and 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain ; memoranda by Lord Rankeillour on the relations 
between the Houses of the Legislature in regard to supply, on courts and on special 
powers in regard to defence ; the Derby memorandum on commercial discnmination ; 
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the Attlee memorandum on responsibility in the Centre ; and the Hardingo 
memorandum on the Anglo-Indian community. 0 3 consists of papers relatmg to 
irrigation and forestry. The cost of the proceedings of the Committee runs to 
£29,409-3-4 

Press Summary 

The following is the summary of the Eeport issued to the Press 

In presenting their Eeport to Parliament the Joint Select Committee place on 
record their, appreciation of the help derived from their discussions with the Indian 
delegates. Particular mention is made of the Joint Memorandum signed by all the 
British Indian delegates which is stated to have been of great service to the 
Committee as focussing British Indian views. 

The principles of a constitutional settlement are discussed in an introductory 
section. The Committee note that the subtle ferments of education, the impact of 
the War and the growth of a sense of nationality have combined to ^ create a public 
opinion in India which it would be a profound error for Parliament to ignore. 
Though those who entertain these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the 
vast population of India and though in these circumstances alleged manifestaiious 
of public opinion are often of doubtful value, nevertheless a public opinion does 
exist strong enough to affect what has been for generations the main strength of 
the Government of India, that is, its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the 
Indian people. History has repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political 
consciousness of a people by the standard of its least instructed class. 

But a recognition of Indian aspirations, with a necessary preface to any study 
of Indian constitutional problems, is an insufficient guide to their solution. Ees- 
ponsible Government to which these aspirations are mainly directed to-day is not 
an automatic device which can be manufactured to specification. It is not even a 
machine which will run on a motive power of its own. Framers of written 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies. The mere copyist of British 
institutions would fall into dangerous errors if he were to assume that an Act of 
Parliament can establish similar institutions in India merely by reproducing provi- 
sions found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. On these grounds 
the Committee hold that a Constitution Act for India must seek to give statutory 
form to ‘safeguards' essential to the proper working of Parliamentary Government, 
but which in Great Britain have no sanction sa^e that of established custom ; and 
when this is done it will remain true that Parliamentary Government in India may 
well develop on lines different from those at Westminster, 

In affirming the view that constitutional development should be evolutionary, the 
Committee state that the safest hypothesis on which they can proceed, and the 
one most in accordance with British constitutional history, is that the future 
government of India will be successful in proportion as it represents not a new 
creation but the natural evolution of past tendencies. 

The Committee suggest that from that point of view Parliament may wall 
approach the first and basic proposal of founding the new constitutional system in 
India on the princijjle of Provincial Autonomy. 

Far-reaching as is this constitutional change, it is not a break with the past. 
The Act of 1919 introduced a large measure of Eespousible Government, and the 
governments thus^ established have been^ in operation more |than a decada The 
Committee agree with the Statutory Commission that a sense of responsibility can ba 
acquired only by making men responsible politically for the effects of their actions, 
and their sense of responsibility must be weakened if the government functions In 
watertight compartments partitioned off by ,the Constitution. The Committee 
therefore endorse the proposal that in all Provinces dyarchy should foe abolished 
and Ministers made generally responsible over the whole provincial field. 

The enforcement of law and order and the maintenance of an upright adminis- 
tration" are^ mentioned^as the fundameotal functions of government, while agreeing 
•‘that provincial ^Ministers must be made responsible for their performanee# the 
‘ 'Committee note that it Is well to fremember what according to British practice is 
' nature of that responsibility* It Is a , responsibility which no ©xeeailf e can 
w|th any lemslature, however answerable it may be to that leglslalure for the 
.-myiper'Of its dis^arge* That has been true of the relationship of the Governmeal 
^ ta . Parliament in the past It must remain true of the relationship of 
lo provincial leglslatura in the. future* In the special 
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ahnnM ^ V!' i®- . *h _®6 this principle of exeouti re independence 

oula be reinforced in tfie Gonstifcufion by the conferment of special powers and 
responsibilities on the Governor as the head of the provincial executive.^ 

d'scnssing misunderstandings as regards safeguards both in England and 
inaia, _ttie Committee observe that to many Englishmen the term conveys the idea 
or an ineltective rearguard action making a position already evacuated : to many 
indians it seems to imply a selfish reservation of powers linconsistent with any 
real measure of responsible government. Though too late to invent a new termi- 
Committee make it clear that they use the word in a more precise and 
nnJifirr • hand, the safeguards they contemplate have 

noinmg in ooramnn with paper declarations sometimes insetted in constitutional 
documents dependent for their validity on the goodwill or timidity of those to 
wnom the real substance of power has been transferred. They represent on the 
contrary a substantial power fully endorsed by law. They are not only not incon- 
sistent with some form of responsible government, but in the present circumstances 
01 iDuia it IS no paradox to say that they are the necessary complement to any 
lorra ot It, without which it could have little or no hope of fsuccesB. It is in exact 
proportion as Indians show themselves not only capable of taking: and exercising 
responsibUity, but able to supply the still missing factors in Indian political life 
tnat both the need for safeguards and their use will disappear. The essential 
element^ in the new constitutional settlement which the safeguards should be 
deigned to^ supply are the need for flexibility, for strong executives, for an 
efficient administration, and for an impartial authority to hold the scales evenly 
between eoniiicting interests. The success of a Constitution depends far more 
upon tho manner and spirit in which it is worked than upon its formal provisions, 

It is impossibi** to foresee the exact lines which constitutional development will 
eventually follow. It is therefore the more desirable that those fupon whom 
responsibility will rest should have all reasonable scope for working out their own 
salvation by the method of trial and error. In other words, the |new Indian 
Constitution must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

The Committee emphasise that Provincial Autonomy requires a readjustment at 
the Centre. To create autonomous units without any corresponding adaptation of 
the existing Central Legislature would in the Committee’s opinion give full play to 
the powerful centrifugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to 
counteract them and ensure the continued unity of India. The Committee express 
the view that the unity of India would be seriously endangered without a tconstl- 
tutional relationship between the States and British India. So far as the Committee are 
aware no section of opinion in England or British India is prepared to forego an 
All-India Federation as an ultimate aim of British policy. The question for decision 
is whether the measure of unity which can be achieved by an all-India Federation, 
imperfect though it may be, is likely to confer added strength, stability and pros- 
perity oil India as a whole, that is, both on the States and on British India. To 
this there can in the Committee’s opinion be only one answer, an affirmative. The 
economic ties between British India and the States are discussed, and the Committee 
observe that when experience is daily proving the need for the close co-ordination 
of policies, they cannot believe that Parliament, while introducing a new measure 
of decentralisation in British India, would be wise to neglect this opportunity of 
establishing a new centre of common action for India as a whole. 

The Committee state that the attraction of Federation to the States clearly 
depends on tho fulfilment of one condition that in acceding to the Federation they 
should be as.surcd of a real voice in the determination of its policy. If the States 
are irked by the exercise by the present Government of India of powers in matters 
intimately affecting the States, their exercise by Ministers responsible to a purely British 
India electorate could hardly fail to lead to friction. The Committee agree with 
the Statutory Commission in thinking that a responsible British India Centre is not 
a possible solution of the constitutional problem. They hold it one of the main 
advantages of an All-India Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw a line 
between responsibility at the Centre and reservation at the point most likely to 
provide a workable solution. \ 

In concluding the introductory part of their Eoport the Committee comment 
that the plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of India is essentially a 

f lea to be allowed the opportunity of applying principles and doctrines England 
ersclf has taught. All sections of public opinion in England are argeed in principle 
that this plea should be admitted. No one has suggested that a retrograde step - 
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shoulcl be taken, very few that the existing state of things should bo maintained 
unaltered. By general admission the time has come for Parliament to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the arts of 
government. 

Having accepted the broad conclusions of Provinciai Autonomy and an All- 
India Federation the Committee, while recognising that Provincial Autonqnjy 
must precede central change, state that the same Act should lay down a Ooostitu- 
tioa both for the Centre and for the Provinces, in order that the full intention of 
Parliament should be made clear. Federation is not left as a mere contingency of 
the future. The Committee advise that the interval between Provincial Autonomy 
and the inauguration of the Federation should not be longer than is necessitated 
by administrative considerations. As regards transitory provisions to cover the gap 
between Provincial Autonomy and Federation, thj Committee observe that though 
it will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legislature and no 
change would be required in the Central Executive, it is nevertheless clear that the 
establishment of Provincial Autonomy will necessitate consequential changes in the 
powers of both the Central Legislature and Executive differing but little from the 
changes which will result from the establishment of Federation. 

Puovii^ciAh Autonomy 

The Committee endorse the general plan of the White Paper for a statutory 
delimitation of the respective spherses of government between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments. However carefully the lists of subjects of legislation are ^ drawn 
up including a list of subjects of concurrent jurisdiction, nevertheless a residue is 
inevitable. Accepting the White Paper proposal, the Committee agree that the 
allocation of the residue should be left to the Governor-General. 

The White Paper plan to create new Provinces of Sind and Orissa is approved, 
but it is recommended that the Orissa boundaries should be extended to include 
that portion of the Jeypore Estate recommended for transfer by the Orissa 
Committee of 1932 together with the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs and a small 
portion of the Parlakimedi State including Parlakimedi town. 

The Committee pay a tribute to the wise far-seeing action of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing to the -joint administration of the 
Berars with the Central Provinces. It is suggested that the Governor should have 
a special responsibility to secure the expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable 
share of the joint revenues. 

Pkovincial Executives 

In agreeing that dyarchy in the Provinces should bo abolished the Commitco 
endorse the proposal that over practically the whole of the provincial sphere the 
Governor should be amenable to the advice of non-official Ministers selected from 
the Legislature. The Committee approve the White Paper proposal that Ministers 
should advise the Governor in all matters other than the administration of Ex- 
cluded Areas, and matters left to the GovernoFs discretion, for example, 
the power to withhold assent to legislation. 

In view of the special difficulties in India in the way of unqualiiicd majority 
rule as understood in Britain, the Governor may occasionally have to exercise on 
his own responsibility powers that in the United Kingdom would bo exercised on 
the advice of Ministers, The Committee generally approve the list of speeia! res- 
ponsibilities recommended in the White Paper but make certain suggestions for 
their definition. 

The Committee agree that for the discharge of his special rcspooBibiliiies iho 
Governor will need power to secure finance and legislation. Tho Committee, follow- 
ing generally the ' view taken in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian 
delegates, propose a modification to emphasise the distinction between Governor's 
Acts and those of the Legislature, 

Law And OjauEE 

Tho responsibility of Ministers over the provincial field involves the transfer of 
all departments of a Frovinelal Government, including those concerned with Law 
and, Order. In order however to avoid the intrusion of political pressure into 
thestloni affecting the Internal discipline of the Police Force, the Coaiimitto eonsMei 
that the Governor’s consent should be necessary to the amendment of Police Acts 
Mtxi, certain Rules thereunder. II is also recommended that there should be &pmM 
-protectlomTdr"s 
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In view of the speoial problem that may be presented ‘,by terrorism, the Com- 

imttee consider that there should be a power in the Governor himself to assume 
cuarge to such extent as he ^ may judge requisite of all anti- terrorist activities of 
i“itovernment. In^ the Committee’s opinion it will be necessary to exercise this 
power forthwith in Bengal unless conditions have materially improved by the time 
01 the introduction of Provincial Autonomy. 

The Provincial Franchise 

The White Paper proposals for the Provincial Franchise are based on ths 
Report of the Indian Franchise Committee. Their broad effect is to increase the 
electorate from 7 million including 815,000 women to 29 million men and 6 million 
■women, i. e., from 8 to 14 per cent of the population. The Committee are satished 
that these proposals will produce a representative electorate, but make certain 
Huggesiions designed to increase the number of women electors. While rejecting 
indirect eieetion by local groups the Committee do not preclude the possibility that 
It may become feasible later for some such change to be recommended by local 
legislatures for the approval of Parliament. 

Provincial Legislatures 

No change from the White Paper proposals is suggested in the composition ot 
the Provincial Legislatures, except that, on the ground that conditions are substan- 
tially the same, second Chambers are proposed for Madras aud Bombay in addition 
to Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, 

The Committee consider that Provincial Upper House should not be 
liable to dissolution, but that one-third of the members should retire at fixed 
intervals. 


Communal Awarp and Poona Pact 

The Committee are definite in their opinion that communal representation ia 
inevitable at the present time. They describe as well-thought out and well-balanced 
the arrangement for the composition of Provincial Assemblies embodied in the 
CoiBmunal Award, 

As regards the Poona Pact, the Committee express the view that in their opinion 
the original proposals of His Majesty’s Government were a more equitable settlement 
of the general communal question, and more advantageous to the Depressed Classes 
in their present stage of development. But, since the Pact has been accepted as an 
authoritative modification of the Award, the Committee are clear that it cannot now 
be rejected. They are, however, disposed to think that if by agreement some reduc- 
tion were made in the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Bengal, 
possibly with a compensatory increase in the number of their seats in the other 
Provinces, the working of the new Constitution in Bengal would be fair, 

Federation and the Indian States 

The special position of the Indian States in an All-India Federation is fully 
recognised. The Committee see the declarations of their attitude by Eulers a 
recognition of the solid advantages not only to British India but to themselves of 
the entry of the States to Federation, The Committee emphasise the fact - 
that the accession of Slate cannot take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
act of its Euler. ■ The Constitution Act will only prescribe a method whereby the 
State may accede and the legal consequences which would follow. In the words of 
the Eeport ^‘there can be no question of compulsion so far as the State are 

concerned/^ ' , , , . . r 

Themselves regarding the Slates as an essential element in an All-India Federa- 
tion, the Committee accept the principle proposed in the White Paper that the 
accession of a sufficient number of States should be a condition precedent to 
Federation. They accept the White Paper proposal that the Federation 
come into existence until the Eulers of States representing not less than half the 
total population of the State and entitled to not less than half the seats ailotted 
to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber have signified their desire to accede. 

The Committee agree that representatives of the States in the Federal Legislature 
should be appointed by the Eulers of the States concerned. The White Paper 
ratio of representation between the States and British India is endorsed. The 
Eeport contains a scheme of distribution of States’ seats which has been under 
discussion lor some time past between the Viceroy and the Princes and which while 
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susceptible of mioor adjiistmenf, has met with a large measure of support amoBg 
the States. The Committee comment that a scheme ou these lines would be reason- 
able and appropriate. Arrangements arc suggested for temporary weighlage In 
compensation for non-acceding States, 

While recognising that the list of subjects accepted by the Princes as frclera! 
may not be identical in every case, and while agreeing that there are Stales who 
will be able to make out a good case for the reservation of certain subjects, never- 
theless the Committee consider that deviations from the standard list sliouUI l)e 
regarded as exceptional and not admitted as of course. They make it clear that 
there can be no obligation on the Crown to accept an accession, when the reserva- 
tions desired by the Euler would make such accession iilusory. 

The rights of paramountcy over the Indian States at present exercised on behalf 
of the Crown by the Oovernor-Generai-'in-Councii cleariy could not be c-xerciBcd 
by any federal authority. The Committee fully agree that outside the federal 
sphere the States’ relations will be exclusively with the Crown, the right to tender 
advice to the Crown within this sphere lying with His Majesty’s Government 

In dealing with the area of federal jurisdiction the Committee recommend that 
Aden should be transferred to the administrative control of His Majesty’s Goveru- 
ment on certain dehoite conditions not later than the date of Federation. 

Eesponsibility at the Cenxee 

The Committee approve the proposals in tue White Paper for the Federal 
Executive, namely, that the Governor-General with the assistance of not more than 
three Counsellors, should administer the Departments of Defence, External Affairs, 
Ecelesiasticai Affairs and British Baluchistan* and that in all other Departments 
he should be guided by the advice of Ministers chosen from the Federal Legislature, 
subject to his powers under ‘‘special responsibilities” which would follow generally 
those of the Provincial Governors except that the Governor-General would have a 
special responsibility for the financial stability and credit of the Federation, To 
assist him in the discharge of this special responsibility there would be a Financial 
Advisor whose services would also be available to the Federal Ministry. The Com- 
mittee make it clear that the Counsellors could not be Members of the Council of 
Ministers, but they agree that joint deliberation between Counsellors and Biinisters 
should be encouraged. 

The Committee do not concur in a proposal for a Statutory Committee of 
Indian Defence, but are of opinion that an advisory body similar to the Com- 
mittee on Imperial Defence might have advantage. Neither do they think it nece- 
ssary to set up a Statutory Defence Committee of the Legislature ; but provided 
the extent and methods of consultation with the Legislature are utuierBtood to 
rest with the Governor-General, they see no objection to the information of any 
Defence Committees that the Federal Government end Legislature may consider 
useful. 

The Feuebal Legislatubb 

.The Committee accept the White Paper proposals regardiog the size of both 
Houses, the ratio in each House between Britisk India and States’ reprcseniatlfcs, 
and the number of seats allotted to communities and special interests in the 
Lower'House, The Committee think it important that the Muelim comuiiinifcf 
should 'have secured to it, as the White Paper proposes, one-third of all the British 
India seats. 

The Committee’s proposals for the method of electing British I’lKiiaii represeiila* 
tives' to both Houses are an important departure from the White Paper scheme. 
The respective advantages and disadvantages ’ of methods of direct and indirect 
election to the Federal Lower House are discussed. The Committee express Iheoi- 
' selves in favour of indirect election by the Provincial Lower Houses, the various 
communities voting separately for their own represcolatives. One of the reasons 
given for this preference is the apparent Impossibility of retaining the direct fiystem 
as the level of the franchise in course of time approaches adult saiftage. 

Oh the other hand, the Committee feel strongly that it is not possible for 
. Parliament, to lay down to-day' the exact 'method of coimtilutiisg the Federal Leglik* 
ture lor any long period of time. They recommend therefore that indirect dection 
should be open to future review and expr^s Ihe hope that if after experience 
; has been ^ .obtained of the working ^ of indirect election Indian opinioa Ihloks 
' mcSification required» the Federal Legislature should lay its own proposals before 
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Parliament according to procedure for ’^hich provision is made in the Eeporfc. The 
Committee suggest that some form of indirect election based on a group system 
ma^ provide the ultimate solution. ■ 

The Committee accept the White Paper principle of indirect election to the 
Gounci! of State, but if Members of the Federal Assembly are elected by Provincial 
Assemblies, it is necessary to establish different electoral colleges. It is recommended 
that in the case of bicameral Legislatures the electing body should be the Provin- 
cial upper House and in unicameral provinces an electoral college should be formed 
of persons elected for Upper Houses is bicameral Provinces, As under the White 
Paper, election would be by single transferrable vote. The Committee prefer that 
the Council should not be dissoluble. Its members should be elected for nine years 
and one-third replaced every third year^ 

The Public Services 

The Committee recommend that recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
AU-India Services should cease except to the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police. They cannot entertain any suggestion for a change in the system of recruit- 
ment to these two services simultaneously with a fundamental change in the system 
of government. They think, however, that there is .much to be said for the recruit- 
ment in India of the Indian element in both those services. The Committee state 
that their recommendation is not intended to be a final solution, but is designed to 
secure the eUciency of the constitutional machinery. The Committee agree that the 
whole matter should be the subject of special enquiry at a later date. They depre- 
cate any definite date prescribed in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be found 
of advantage to hold the enquiry after five years. 

The Committee agree to the appointment by Provincial Governments failing to 
secure a suffieienit number of satisfactory recruits. The proposals for Public Service 
Commissions are accepted as generally satisfactory. The Committee recommend that 
a reference should be included in the Instruments of Instruction of the Governor- 
General and Governors to the fact that the expression “the legitimate interests of 
minorities’, includes their due representation in the Public Services, 

The Judicature 

The Committee approve generally the White Paper proposals for a Federal 

'Ooiirt. . ■ 

The White Paper proposes to enable the Federal Legislature to establish a 
separate Supreme Court for the hearing of appeals from the Provincial High Courts 
in civil cases and criminal cases involving the death penalty. This would inevitably 
result in an overlapping of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and the Committee 
would prefer to deal with appeals in civil cases by empowering the Legislature to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. They would then sit in two distinct 
Chambers, though the Judges might to some extent be interchangeable. As regards 
eriminai eases, the Committee conclude that no provisions for appeal are required 
beyond those at present existing. 

Commercial and Other Forms of Discrimination 

The Committee divide this question in two separate issues— discrimination against 
British commercial interests and trade in India, and discrimination against British 
imports. • ■ 

As regards the second of these issues, they point out that it would be of great 
advantage to define in the Constitution Act the principles already governing tfee 
relations of the two countries. They draw attention to the fact that the “Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention” would never have been^ invoked to cover an attempt fto 
penalise British imports and they note that the Indian Delegates have assured them 
that there will in future be no desire in India to destroy the conception of partnership 
with the United Kingdom by such attempts. 

They recommend that to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 
enumerated in the White Paper there should be added a further special responsibility 
defined in some such terms as follows “The ^ prevention ^ of measures, legislative 
or administrative, which would subject British goods, imported into India from 
the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment.” They further reconi- 
mend that the Governor-GeneraFs Instrument of Instructions should make it clear 
that the imposition of this special responsibility is not intended to affect the com- 
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petence of his Goveramcnt and of the Indian Legislature to develop their own 
fiscal and economic policy ; that they would possess complete freedom to negotiate 
agreements with the United Kingdom and other countries for the securing of 
mutual tariif concessions ; and that it would be the Governor's duty to intervene 
in tariff policy only if in his opinion the intention of the policy contemplated was to 
subject trade between the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not 
in the economic interest of India, but having the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

As regards discrimination against British trade in India, here again statutory 
provision by way of reassurance is necessary. 

The Committee accept the White Paper proposal that the Governor-General and 
Governors should have a special responsibility for the prevention of discrimioatlon, 
but consider it should be made clear in the Act that this responsibility would 
extend to the prevention of administrative discrimination in any of the matters in 
respect of which provision is made against legislative discrimination. 

The Commttee proceed next to lay down definite and detailed proposals under 
which Indian laws imposing certain conditions and restrictions should not apply to 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, to companies incorporated now 
or hereafter in the United Kingdom, or to British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom who are connected with companies incorporated in India, now or 
in future. The Committee consider that these restrictions upon the freedom of 
Indian Legislatures should be capable of relaxation in so far as corresponding 
restrictions are imposed by United Kingdom laws upon British subjects domiciled 
in India. Similar but separate provision should be made for shipping, on account 
of the special status of shipping in law. 

The Committee report on the question of the recognition of medical qualification 
for registration purpose as between India and the United Kingdom. They note 
that the Indian Medical Council Act of 1933 provides for the recognition in India 
of British medical degrees for a period of four years, and they propose that after 
the expiration of that period there should be an appeal to the Privy Council in 
the event of either the Indian or United Kingdom authorities refusing recognition 
to the degrees granted by the other. 

Fundamental Eights 

The Committee reject a proposal that the Constitution should contain a general 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the subject. But they think that the Act 
might contain a declaration providing that no British subject, Indian or otherwise, 
domiciled in India should be disabled from holding public office or from practising 
any trade, profession on calling by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, 
colour or place of birth , and it should be extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. They think 
also that there should be provision against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 

Constituent Poweks 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its success upon provisions to ensure 
a balance between conflicting interests, it is impossible at present to grant powers 
of constitutional revision to Indian Legislatures. At the same time it is esBentia! 
to provide machinery to enable constitutional modifications to be made without 
amending Acts of Parliament, and the Committee consider that amendment on 
certain points should be permissible by Orders in Council to which Parliament 
his assented. ^ 

^ ’ ’ The Committee also consider that subject to certain limflallons and condifeloas, 
Eesolutions by Indian Legislatures proposing modifications in the Conatitutiou 
:VA%l4'.f>e Wd before both Houses of Farfiameat with a statement by his Maj»t|*i 
Government of the action they propose to take, 

. ;; |t';’fbuld no longer be necessary with the transfer of responsibility for finance 
'lo,„ih<liAn’ Ministers, that there should continue to be a body in the yolfced Kifigdom 
a' etatiitory control over the decisions of the Secretary of Stale In fintneiti 
' ' matters nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to extend to wlimalea 
submitted' to an Indian Legislature on , the advice of Indian Ministers. But il 
would' still be desirable that the ' Secretary'- of State should have a smal body ol 
Advisors to whom 'he might turn for advice m certain matters. 
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The Secretary of State would be free to seek their advice, but would only be 
pound to consult them and accept their advice iu respect of certain matters affect- 
mp; the Public Services. 

The Committee take note of the proposed estabUshment of a Reserve Bank, 
which should ensure the ability of India to maintain her financial stability and 
credit. They recommend that any amendment of the Reserve Bank Act, or any 
legisiadon afiectino; the constitution or functions of the Bank, or of the coinage or 
currency of the Federation, should require the Governor-Generars prior sanction. 

For the purposes of railway admioistration, it is proposed that, subject to the 
general control over policy of the Federal Legislature and Government, control 
should be vested in a Statutory Railway Authority working on business principles. 

^ A special section is denoted to an examination of the scheme ‘of finance proposed 
in the While Paper, on which some ^ suggestions are made as regards details. In 
commenting on the additional expenditure involved in the contemplated constitu- 
taoual changes, the Committee express the opinion that, though no formidable new 
financial burden would be thrown on the tax-payers of India as the direct result 
of the changes proposed, the necessity for giving greater elasticity to provincial 
resourcesg subvention to deficit Provinces, and the separation of Burma will involve 
a further strain of finances at the Centre. In the Committee’s opinicra additional 
dilficuUies attributable to the change (and, such as they are, they relate mainly to 
Provincial Autonomy nob to Federation) are but part of a financial problem which 
has in any case to be faced, and which as the Committee hope and believe is 
already in process of solution. The Committee observe that before the new Consti- 
tution actually comes into operation, His Majesty’s Government will no doubt 
review the financial position and inform Parliament how the matter stands. It is 
suggested in the White Paper that at the last possible date there should be a 
financial enquiry. The Committee accept this as a suitable procedure, but do not 
conceive, nor do they understand that it is* intended, that any expert body could 
be charged with the duty of deciding whether the position was such that the new 
Constitution could be inaugurated without thereby aggravating the financial diffi- 
culties to a generous extent. On this point Parliament must at the appropriate 
time receive a direct assurance from His Majesty’s Government. 

Bokma 

Since the publication of the Indian White Paper, the Secretary of State for 
India has submitted to the Joint Committee proposals for a scheme of Constitu- 
tional reform in Burma which may be referred to for convenience as the Burma 
White Paper. The Committee have also discussed the question with, and received 
memoranda from a number of Delegates from Burma. 

The Committee open this part of their Report with a brief account of the 
history of Burma, the chracteristics of its people and of its geographical and 
economic features. They arc particularly impressed by the isolation of the country, 
which makes it impossible for its needs to be duly comprehended in India or for 
it to exercise any appreciable infiaence upon Indian political opinion. The Com- 
mittee recount the attempts that have been made in recent years to ascertain the 
opinion of the people ot Burma on the question of the separation of their country 
from India, from the time when it seemed clear that they were almost unanimously 
in favour of separation to the time when certain political parties obscured the 
issue by aruiouocing themselves as opposed to separation except on their own terms. 

The Committee have satisfied themselves by discussion with anti-separatiouist 
Delegates that they have no desire to See Burma included in au Indian Federation 
and in. any case would only agree to such inclusion if Burma were given special 
iiimucial and fiscal conditions incompatible with the fundamental ideas of federation 
and the right to secede at will. No such claims could be conceded nor would they 
be accepted by the Delegates from India who have been associated with the Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s final conclusion follows that of the Statutory Commission 
that— ‘'so far as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 

separation/ ^ ^ ^ ' r x'.t. 4.*- • ' " 

In recommending the separation of Burma from India at the same time as the 
Introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India, the Committee draw particular 
attention to the necessity of preserving Burma from injurious economic and financTat 
results, and make their recommendation dependent upon statutory effect bein^g^ 
given to ft ttftde agr^msut to be coocliideii between tbe present Governmeats. dhcu 
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an agreement should be limited to the shortest possible period which would allow 
the two Governments to adjust themselves to the new conditions, and should con- 
tain a provision allowing for mutually agreed alterations to be made during its 
currency. The Gommittee suggest 12 months as the minimum currency of the 
agreement, after which either party might denounce it on giving |2 months ^ notice, 
but subject to this mioimiira they would be prepared for the timc^limifB to be 
agreed upon between the present Governments of India and Burma. They further 
consider that with this agreement there might be linked* and likewise given statutory 
force, a convention in respect of the immigration of Indian labour into Burma. 

The Committee note that inasmuchaa the Government^ of a separated Burma 
would be a unitary government its constitution would differ in many respects from 
that proposed for the Indian Provinces. For example, no question would arise of 
the distribution of legislative powers. They also note that it is proposed that 
Burma should be excluded from the legal definition of “CoIoiiie8’\ 

The Committee preface their remarks with a statement making it plain that they 
intend the modifications that they suggest in the Indian White Paper to apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to corresponding proposals in the Burma White Paper. They therefore 
confine their attention in this section of the Eeport to necessary divergencies between 
the two White Papers and to certain questions arising only in the case of Burma, 

With one addition, the Department proposed to be reserved to the Governor 
are the same as those proposed to be reserved to the Governor-General in India. 
The addition is monetary policy, currency and coinage. There would be no 
Eeserve Bank in Burma and the Committee agree to this addition to the list of 
the Governor's reserved Departments. 

The Committee concur in the proposals that the Governor should be able to 
appoint three Counsellors and a Financial Adviser. But as the functions of the 
Financial Adviser would necessarily cover a wider field than those of his counter- 
part in India, they would not accept the White Paper proposal to allow the 
Governor to appoint one of his Counsellors to be Financial Advisor. In the inte- 
rests of the Eeserved Departments themselves, and in order to secure the confidence 
of Ministers, the Committee think it essential that the position of the Financial 
Adviser should be one of independence. 

The White Paper proposes two Bouses, a Senate of 36 members, 38 of whom 
would be elected by the Lower House and 18 nominated from among non-officials 
by the Governor, and a House of Eepreseotatives of 133 members. The Senate 
would not sit for a fixed term, but one-quarter of its members would retire every 
two years. The Lower House would have a life of five years unless sooner dissolved. 

Detailed proposals for the composition of the Houses and the franchise have 
been submitted to the Committee by the Secretary of State for India (Records 
1933-34, A. 1. p. 10), and these are generally approved by the Committee subject 
to the following modifications. 

The Committee do not thinx that a system of national retirements would effect the 
desired object of securing adequate representation to minorities and they prefer that 
the Senate should have a fixed life of seven years, unless sooner dissolved in the 
Governor's discretion. 

The Secretary of State's proposals for the composition of the l^ower House 
provide for 119 general constituencies, of which 25 would be communal with separate 
electorate, and 14 special constituencies representative of commerce and labour. Com- 
munal representation exists at present^ and is unfortunately necessitated by racial 
cleavages. Of the 94 non-communal general seats three are earmarked for women, 
but as separate seats are apparantly not designed by the women of Burma, the 
Committee would propose to eliminate them and reduce the membership of the 
Upper House to a total of«130. 

' Committee agree generally with the proposals for the franchise for the 

: House, wfhich would increase the electorate from 1,956, OCX) mm and 124, CXX) 

women to 2,3(X),000 men and 700,000 women i. e., from roughly 16 per cent of the 
■'.fOpmteion to over 26 per cent They reluctantly reject a proposal for wifehood 
; ';|ranehm which vfould jnerease the number of women voters to 2,0(X),(XK3 and entail 
imministrftiye obstacles, 

’ deluded and Partially Excluded Areas, the Committee sola that the 

.totincilou btetvmau ^ the two categories in Burma seams to be largely arbitrary, and 
■'they consider that the QovernmeuI of Burma should examine the quesilou da ao?o 
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with a view to establishing whether any of the areas proposed to be Partially Ex- 
cmdedj I'n particular the Salween District, should not in fact be classified as 
Wholly Excluded. 

The White Paper proposals in respect of the Public Services and Public Service 
Corn mission are substantially the same as those made in the case of India, with 
additional recommendations to meet the position of officers of All-India, and Central 
Services now serving^ in Burma, and the Committee generally approve’ them, includ- 
ing the proposal which would place the Burma Frontier Service under the sole 
control of the Governor in Ms discretion. As iu India, recruitment for the railways 
should^ be made by the Statutory Bailway Board which it is proposed to set up on 
lines similar to those of the new Indian Bailway Authority, and the Committee 
c^ooBider fchat ^ for the time being some recruitment by the Secretary of State of 
European Officers to the medical services would be necessary. 

The Committee consider that both the education and employment of Anglo- 
Indians should engage the special attention of the Governor, and that regulations 
should be made laying down the percentage of appointments in the railways, customs 
service and posts and telegraphs, which could properly be reserved for this 
community. 

The proposals made in a Memorandum of the Secretary of State for the establish- 
ment of a Railway Board in Burma are accepted, except in so far as the Committee 
consider that the Financial Adviser should not be a member of the Board, and 
make certain suggestions concerned with the proposed disqualifications for member- 
ship of the Boar i. 

As regards the Secretaryship of State, the Committee think there should be' 
separate portfolios for India and Burma, but that on practical grounds it would be 
desirable that they should be held by the same Minister. 

As regards the necessary allocation of existing financial assets and liabilities 
between India and Burma, the Committee assume that the principle of the adjust- 
ment would have to be settled by an impartial tribunal whose awards would be 
given statutory force by the Constitution Act. They think a tribunal . should be 
appointed as soon as possible. 

In 80 far as this is a matter between Burma and the United Kingdom, the 
Committee report their proposals made with reference to India and the United 
Kingdom, 

As regards relations between Burma and India, the Committee agree that Indians 
should be afforded, vis-a-vis Burma generally, the same ^ measure of protection as 
has been recommended for United Kingdom British subjects in India, but they think 
that the additional special responsibility to be laid upon the Governor to protect 
imports from India against penal treatment should be made reciprocal and a similar 
reapOD Sibil ity in respect of imports from Burma laid upon the Governor-General 
in India* 

The Qommittee agree that special provision should be made to enable the Burma 
I^egifilature to regulate the inflow of Indian labour, provided that such immigration 
receives the prior consent of the Governor. Borne arrangement would also be 
necessary to safeguard the position in Burma of holders of United Kingdom and 
Indian medial degrees, but pending further examination of the question the Com- 
mittee do not put forward any defi^iite proposals. 

The proceedings of the Committee indicate various points on which certain 
members of the Committee submitted proposals which were not accepted by the 
Committee. Among these two are of special interest since they propose radical 
departures from the scheme pronounced by the Committee as a whole. 

The first of these takes the form of an alternative draft report presented by Mr. 
Attlee and supported by the three other Labour Members on the Committee, 
Accepting Dominion Status as the goal of policy, they recognise that it is hot 
possible for India to reach this goal at a single step. They consider that this object 
should be stated clearly in the Oonstftation Act so framed to contain possibilities of 
expansion and development as to enable Dominion Status to be reached without a 
lurtber Act of Parliament. They desire that the Act should provide against exploi- 
tation of the masses and approach the need for safeguards primarily from that angle. 
They recognise that safeguards are required for minorities, and hold that for the 
time being it is impossible to avoid communal electorates. They consider it therefore 
m% desir&le at present to depart dther from the Communal Decision of the 'Poona 
Paefc liiy are opptied to second chambers whether .-at the cento' or m.. the 
Profinm . ‘ 
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llWndia EederatioB i$ accepted* It Is considered essential if India Is 
nation that British India and the States should be associated. They recommend 
that a definite date be fixed in the Act for the inauguration of Federation wh!% 
should not be contingent upon the entry of a prescribed proportion of States. 
They think the forces making for Federation so strong that it m certain that beforcs 
long a majority of the States in numbers and population will accede. They agree 
that Parliament could not dictate to the Eulers of States where ropreBcntativo 
institutions exist, representative^ to the Federal JUegislature should be chosen directly 
or indirectly by the people. t 

They argee that special responsibilities should be vested in the Governor-General 
and the Governors, but hold that the White Paper proposals are drawn in too 
wide terms. They consider that these powers should be used only in an enaergency 
when breakdown threatens and not be part of the ordinary operation of Govern menu 
They suggest that there should be recognised condition under which the Governor 
GeneraFs special responsibility for the financial stability and credit of the Federation 
should cease to be operative. 

They consider that in the Provincial sphere Indians should be given the fullest 
..opportunities of trying the British system of responsible government. They think, 
however, that at the Centre responsibility will develop in lines very different from 
those at Westminster. They contemplate that there should be a closer association 
of the Legislature with the Executive on lines adopted in the Ceylon Constitution* 
In their opinion there should be only one Legislative Chamber, directly elected, at 
.the Centre, in which Labour should be given 26 instead of 10 seats. 

% It is considered That India should have full control over her external affairs 
^ except as regards the relationship of the Crown with the Indian States, The specific ^ 
reservation of a Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs is opposed. They agree that 
80 long as British troops are employed in India it is impossible to bring them under 
the orders of a responsible Minister* But, regarding this position as anomalous, 
they suggest a definite programme of Indianisation within a time-limit of 30 years, 
and a definite date in the Constitution at the end of which Defence should pass to 
responsible Ministers. A Standing Defence Committee of the Legislature is 
recommended. 

In the Provinces the authors of the draft oppose any limitations on the power of 
elected Ministers to control the forces of law and order. The evil of terrorism should 
be dealt with by Indian statesmen backed by public opinion, which they should be 
able to rally to the support of their own government. 

No reason is seen, for the provision of special seats for landholders and the 
special representation of universities, commerce, industry and planting is 

, opposed. Labour should receive at least 10 per cent of the total seats pending the 
introduction of adult suffrage, provision for which should be made in the Oonsii- 
tutiOD, Extensions of the women's franchise are suggested. 

i It is proposed that residunry powers of legislation should belong to the Centro* 

They agree that the Act might contain a general provision that discriminatory 
Legislation should require the previous consent of the Governor-General, but apart 
from, that the question should be left to settlement by negotiation between the 
commercial interests concerned. 

In conclusion, general agreement is expressed with the proposals regarding the 
future constitution of Burma subject to an objection to a Second Chamber of the 
Legislature and the continuation of the Ecclessiastical Department, and to the hope 
that the maintenance of communal electorates may be only a temporary expedient, 

A contrasting but much briefer amendment is submitted by Lord Salisbury and 
stpported by Lord Middleton, Lord Banfceillour, Beginald Craddock and Sir 
/Jlweph Nall, He is not prepared to concede Eesponsible Governmeiil in the Qenim 
but takes his stand on the grant of Provincial Autonomy, supplemented by the 
of a Council of Greater India, containing representatlfes of eyery 
State the , advice of which would be sought by the Viceroy on every 
I® interest to India as a whole* In the Provinces the Gofcrnor ia, 
tO'this' proposed amendment,.'^ control the Police if he consider this lo 
M. ex^edwnl*' 



